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erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 
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INTRODUCING 

THERE-DESIGNED, 

RE-CALIBRATCD, 


BMW3-SERIES. 

In  today's  volatile  economy, 
even  people  of  means  are  asking 
a  question  that  should  aiarm  the 
world's  automobile  makers: 

"Just  what  makes  this  car 
worth  the  money f'" 

The  new  BMW325i  sedan, 
however,  welcomes  such  scrutiny 
Because  not  only  does  it  embody 


the  traditional  BMW  passion  for 
driving,  it  offers  a  whole  set  of 
more  practical-minded  virtues- 
most  notably  safety  durability 
and  ease  of  maintenance. 

It  represents  eight  years  of 
intensive  thought  from  every 
automotive  discipline.  An  effort 
unlike  any  in  BMW's  history 

THENEXTBESTTHINGTOA 
CAR  THAT  MAINTAINS  ITSELF 

At  the  heart  of  the  325i  is  a 
new  189-hp,24-valve  engine  so 
advanced  that  it  requires  little 
regular  maintenance  beyond  the 
changing  of  oil,  filters  and  plugs. 

Its  sophisticated  electronics 


I 


incorporate  a"black  box"sys 
that  can  play  back  past  engi 
events  for  the  BMW  techni 
revealing  problems  that  mig 
otherwise  be  difficult  to  det( 
Or  even  describe. 

THE325ilMPACT-ACTIVAT 
SAFETY  SYSTEM. 

BMW  has  always  held  tl: 
the  greatest  safety  feature  is 
car  that  enhances  the  driver 
ability  to  avoid  accidents  in  t 
first  place.Thus,  BMW's  histo 
excellence  in  the  areas  of  su; 
pension,steering  and  advanc 
antilock  brake  technology. 

But,  in  the  event  that  yo 
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at  the  Cote  d'Azur  house  of  Paris 
antiques  dealers 

Out  of  Denmark  by  Clara  Selborn  88 
Back  from  Africa,  Karen  Blixen 
launched  her  literary  career  from 
her  family  house 

Shingle-Style  Chic  by  Wendy  Goodman  94 
At  Adrienne  Vittadini's  Long  Island 
retreat,  the  designer  dresses  down 

Serving  the  Revolution  by  Andrew  Solomon  102 
After  October  1917,  Soviet  artists  put  imperial 
porcelain  to  work  for  the  cause 

An  Englishman  in  Italy  by  Teddy  Millington-Drake  106 
A  painter  applies  his  art  to  the  restoration  of  a 
Tuscan  farmhouse 

Palm  Beach  North  by  Mildred  F.  Schmertz  112 

Robert  A.  M.  Stern  adapts  Addison  Mizner's  style  for 
a  house  on  the  New  Jersey  shore 


are  unable  to  avoid  a  frontal  im- 
pact, the  325i  is  also  designed 
to  launch  an  entire  sequence  of 
events  to  help  minimize  injuries. 
Hydraulic  bumpers  absorb 
a  part  of  the  impact  energy.  A 
system  of  "crush  tubes"absorbs 
yet  more.  The  seat  belts  tighten 
their  grip.  Three  sensors  trigger 
the  driver's-sideairbag.  Interior 
lights  are  automatically  turned 
on  and  the  doors  are  unlocked, 
to  assist  in  escape  or  rescue. 

A  SAFE  CAR  NEEDN'T  BE 
A  BORING  ONE. 

The  unique  driving  charac- 
ter of  the  original  3-Series  is  not 

*  .See  Yuui  BMWdcjIcr  loi  clctdik-,  on  this  limited  warranty  *  *  Services  urovi 


only  alive  in  the  new  325i  sedan, 
but  substantially  enhanced. 

The  rear  suspension  is  so 
unlike  other  cars  in  its  class,  it's 
patented.  Resulting  in  improved 
stability  in  hard  cornering,  and  a 
better  grip  of  the  road  overall. 

When  it  comes  to  comfort, 
the  325i  is  now  longer,  taller  and 
wider  than  before.  It  has  firmly 
supported  seats.  Left  and  right 
temperature  controls,  to  allow 
for  individual  preferences.  Even 
a  microfiltration  system  that 
removes  dust,  pollen  and  most 
odors  from  the  interior  air 

Of  course,  the  325i  is  also 
.«.  ^. o equipped  with  BMW's  four-year/ 

.See  yuur  BMW  dealer  lor  detail:-,  on  this  liniiled  warranty  *  *  Services  provided  by  Cross  Country  Motor  Club,  liit .  Boston.  MA  02155.  except  in  CA.  k  here 


50,000-mile  bumper-to-bumper 
warranty* for  protection  against 
unexpected  expenses,  as  well  as 
a  Roadside  Assistance  program 
you  can  call  upon  any  day  of  the 
year,  on  any  road  in  the  U.SA* 

If  you  would  like  to  receive 
literature  on  the  new  3 -Series, 
or  be  connected  directly  to  your 
nearest  BMW  dealer,  you  need 
only  call  800-334-4BMW 

We  also  invite  you  to  stop 
in  for  a  test  drive,  so  you  can  find 
out  what  makes  the  325i  sedan 
worth  the  money  from 
the  best  vantage  point 
of  all:  the  driver's  seat. 
THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 

services  are  provided  by  Cross  Country  Motor  Club  of  Calif ,  Inc ,  Boston.  MA 
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by  date,  and  stashing  them  in  an  J 
tique  cigarette  box.  For  H(i,  Gov 
not  only  counts  pennies  but  alsc 
involved  in  every  stage  of  the  pJ 
duction  of  the  magazine — frc 
coming  up  with  ideas  and  assignij 
stories  to  signing  oil  on  final  prooil 
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(seen  here  with  his  Alsatian, 
Sandy)  writes  about  his  ren- 
ovation of  a  dilapidated 
eighteenth-century  Tuscan 
farmhouse.  A  native  of  En- 
gland whose  paintings  have 
been  exhibited  in  New  York, 
London,  Paris,  and  Milan, 
Millington-Drake  draws  upon 
mc:)re  than  his  idyllic  surround- 
ings for  artistic  inspiration.  "My 
paintings  are  based  mostly  on  poems 
They  spur  me  on,  and  I  sometimes 
include  a  relevant  line  or  verse." 
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Scott  Frances  is 

photographer  on 
roll  —  he   recentl 
joined  the  Esto  ager 
cy  ("It  is  to  architec 
tural  photograph 
what  Magnum  is  t 
photojournalism") 
completed  his  firs 
book,   Contemporai 
Australian  Architec 
lure,  due  this  fal 
from    Craftsma 
House;  and  had 
son,  Samuel  (seei 
with  Dad).  For  H( 
he  captures  the  Man 
hattan  studio  of  arti:- 
Roy  Lichtenstein. 
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hown:  Cityscape  pattern  in  stainless. 


Emeralds  courtesy  of  H.  Stern  Jewellers. 
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Dept  #  2791      Showrooms  in  Atlanta.  Dallas,  San  Francisco,  and  Higti  Point 


Crpjital  Jfarm       ^ 

Antler  (jDlrSinDelJerg 


aables  •  Ctiatra  •  iHtrrors  •  (TuBtam  pipces  made  of  naturally 

sl^ed  deer,  elh,  mooBp,  and  falloui  antlers. 
Hepreiented  tn  SallaB,  Hauftnn,  Senver.  San  7rancMco,  Atlanta, 
Santa,  (Cljtcaso,  Cleveland,  St.  Couii,  Santa  7e,  Seauer  (Creeh,  Aapen 
innte  for  color  brocljuie  -  $3,011    {located  411  mtnulM  from  Aspen  at 
18  Antelope  HoaiJ        -Redatone.  Colorado  81 B23        303/963-2350 


Mildred  F.  Schmertz,  a  tornu 
editor  in  chief  oi  Architectural Rn 
ord,  is  a  member  of  the  New  Yoi 
Clity  Landmarks  Preservatio 
Commission  and  a  fellow  of  th 
American  Institute  of  Architect 
For  this  issue  Schmertz  exploK 
a  New  Jersey  summer  house  I) 
Robert  A.  M.  Stern.  "Stern  show 
nerve  in  the  way  he  persists  in  g( 
ing  against  modernist  ideolog\ 
she  says.  "He  has  a  great  respei 
for  the  traditions  he  works  ii 
without  being  overly  academic. 
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Peggy  Knickerbocker  sings  tht- 
praises  of  ripe  tomatoes  in  the 
"Food"  column.  Formerly  a  ca- 
terer and  restaurateur,  Knickei  - 
bocker  ended  her  culinary  carec  r 
because  "it  was  an  eight  in  tlic 
morning  to  eleven  at  night  Job. 
I'm  more  comfortable  writing 
about  food  because  I  can  be  cre- 
ative without  having  to  stir  the 
pot  for  a  himdred  people." 


HG  [LIV  1' 


PRIVILEGED       CLASSICS 


mp^^r  W^\,.  ^ 


--^'  :.-^x!^ 


FURNITURE 


FABRIC 


WALLPAPER 


Summer 


Hill  ltd 


f4/6j  S 613-2600 
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GOOD  NEWS 

HistDrv 


Repeats  Itself! 


FIREMAN'S  FUND 
HELPS  RESTORE 
VINTAGE  HOME 

When  fire  swept  through 
Lucianna  Ross  showplace  Portland 
Place  home,  what  would  have  been 
a  heartbreaking  loss  became  instead 
a  scrupulously  faithful  restoration. 

Mrs.  Ross  had  the  foresight  to 
protect  her  home  with  Prestige  Plus 
from  Fireman's  Fund.  Standard 
homeowners  insurance  would  have 
replaced  the  house  with  another 
structure.  But  the  higher  limits  and 
broader  coverages  of  Prestige  Plus 
guaranteed  replacement  of  the 
architectural  detail  that  made  the 
original  unique. 

It  wasn't  easy.  The  supervising 
contractor  had  to  embark  on  a 
nationwide  search  for  craftsmen 
with  the  necessary  skills.  After  eight 
months  of  work,  the  house  was 
returned  to  its  original  grandeur 

Since  1863,  Fireman's  Fund  has 
given  people  like  Mrs.  Ross  the  con- 
fidence to  own  homes  and  operate 
businesses  of  all  kinds.  We've  done 
it  by  devoting  our  skills  to  property 
and  casualty  insurance,  and  by 
working  with  the  finest  independent 
agents  and  brokers. 

For  the  name  of  an  indepen- 
dent agent  or  broker  representing 
Fireman's  Fund,  call  1-800-736-9741, 
ext.  18. 

We  may  have  good  news  for  you. 


Craftsmen  complete  repairs  on  fire-damaged  doorways  of  Ross  home  m  St.  Louis 


Fireman's 

Firemans  Fund.  We  Insure  Good  News.     Fund 
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Notes 

HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY   By  Eric  Berthold 


Three  larger-than-life  topiary  rabbits  play  liost  at  the  Longwood  Childicn's  (iai-den,  where  the 
young — and  the  young  at  heart — tan  liop  througli  a  magic  hoop  that  leads  to  a  vine-covered  maze  and  stroke  lamb's 
ears'  iurry  leaves.  "We  wanted  the  garden  to  be  a  playful  hands-on  experience  for  the  children,  where  thev  can  be  in 
charge,"  says  former  Longwood  student  Catherine  Eberbach,  who  codesigned  this  indoor  botanical  wonderland  witii 
Mary  Allinson.  Open  365  days  a  year,  in  Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania.  For  information  (2 1 5)  388-fi74  1 . 
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Diamonds  are 

forever, 

nd  Mercedes-Benz 

is  working  on  it. 


1  this  age  of  throwaway  cameras 
nd  disposable  wristwatches,  the 
4ercedes-Benz  obsession  with 
lechanical  endurance  may  seem 
Imost  quaint. 

But  Mercedes-Benz  recognizes 
hat  an  automobile  is  the  second 
|nost  important  purchase  most 
people  will  ever  make.  And  that 
lesigning  cars  to  run  as  reliably 
md  last  as  long  as  possible  is  more 
han  a  challenge  to  the  engineers. 
•"'s  an  obligation  to  the  customer. 
Which  may  explain  why  the 
nakers  of  the  1.2  million-mile 
ledan  that  has  been  called  "the 
vorld's  most  durable  car"  continue 


to  probe  the  frontiers  of  automo- 
tive longevity. 

By  placing  a  finished  car  body 
in  a  chamber  filled  with  moist  salt 
air  heated  to  212°F — duplicating 
years  of  real-world  corrosion  in 
hours.  By  lavishing  as  much  as 
6.6  pounds  of  plasticized  sealant 
on  the  car's  body  seams  alone. 
By  adding  an  extra  coat  of  elas- 
ticized  paint  below  the  belt  line 


ENGINEERED  LIKE  NO  OTHER 
CAR  IN  THE  WORLD 


of  every  car,  to  help  protect  the 
steel  beneath  from  stone  chips 
and  gravel. 

From  the  first  design  sketch, 
through  years  of  development,  to 
the  final  turn  of  the  last  screw  on 
the  production  line — the  driving 
idea  behind  every  Mercedes  is  to 
keep  rewarding  its  owner,  long 
after  the  new-car  glow  is  gone. 

So  while  almost  any  car  can 
excite  you  about  the  idea  of  buying 
it,  a  Mercedes-Benz  can  also  excite 
you  about  the  idea  of  keeping  it. 

For  more  information  on  the 
durable  cars  of  Mercedes-Benz, 
call  1-800-336-8282  toll  free. 
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Happy  Anniversary 

The  centennial  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  inspired 

Sybil  Connolly's  toile  wall- 
paper and  fabric  for  Gramercy. 
For  showrooms  (800)  552-9255. 


In  Good  Standing  Joseph  Biunno 
designs  and  carves  legs  {left),  including 
more  than  forty  possibilities  for  an 
ottoman  (above).  Call  (212)  629-5630. 


Fancy  Fruit 

Katherine  Houston's 
Flemish  Melon  {above),  in 

porcelain,  is  available 

atjonal,  NYC.  For  other 

stores  (508)  475-8904. 


A  la  Grecque 

Jewelry  designer  Ilias 
Laiaounis  turns  his 
hand  to  sterling-silver 
table  accessories 
{left),  available  at  his 
store  at  4  West 
57th  Street,  NYC. 


Child's  Play 

Lartigue's  Zusi 
in  His  Tire-Boa 
(left)  sets  the  to 
for  a  photogra: 
show  for  childr 
through  July  3  j 
James  Danzige H 
Gallery,  415  W. 
Broadway,  NY< 


Tea  Time  in  Dallas 

\  i\  ian  Young  and 
C^aroline  Rose  Hunt 
(left)  preside  over 
\'iciorian  silver-plate 
tea  sets,  glass  epergnes, 
and  other  treasures 
at  Lady  Primrose's, 
f'J  14)  871-8333. 


Cubist  Space  The  Vitra  Design  Museum 
in  Weil  am  Rhein,  Germany,  salutes  such 
Czech  cubist  works  as  a  1913  apartment 
house  (above),  }u\y  12-Sept.  22. 


Hide  and  Seek 

Umbrellas  or  walking 
sticks  stay  within 
reach  in  a  wooden 
topiary  stand  [left), 
$160,  at  William- 
Wayne  &  Co.,  324 
East  9th  St..  NYC. 


Presidential  Timber 

George  Washington  desk 
[above)  is  handmade  in 
England  for  Trosby, 
Atlanta.  For  dealers 
(800)243-5141. 


Finish  Line  Trompe  I'oeil 

by  Laurie  Sagalyn  and  Cheryl 

Henry  animates  a  tole 

cachepot  {below).  For  stores 

(212)289-3094. 


™™™m 


Down  Home  Marv  Randolph  Carter's 
tamiK  pictures  encourage  guests — 
and  hosts — to  record  their  memories 
in  The  Welcome  Book  (Viking  Studio 
Books,  $14.95). 


-^fStWft'ii^''  wlfefitSiir.^i^'SSSVii^^^ 


NOW,  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  SUNCARE 
UNDER— OR  OUT  OF— THE  SUN! 


=!!from  CHANEL  Research  Laboratories,  PROTECTION  INTENSE 
irotector  with  SPF  30  for  effective  screening  of  UVA  and  UVB 
.^'en  in  intense  sun.  BRONZAGE  AUTOMATIQUE  Perfect  Colour 
lining  Lotion,  for  an  even,  golden  tan  without  sun...and  in-sun    j 
'  Drotection.  Keystones  of  the  SOLSL  CHANEL  In-Sun  and     ^^^^^ 
er-Sun  Collection,  for  every  skin  type,  every  tanning  stage.   1 


RONZAGE 
pMATIQUE 

SJFECT  COLOUR 
-TANNING  LOTION 

SPF  8 


SOLEIL 


ANEL 


NEW  YORK 
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Buckeye  and  Tona  Blake  gallop  \  into  the  wide  open  spaces  of  western  desil 

By  Pilar  ViLADAS  ; 


The  Compleat  Cowbo 


\ 


Being  around  "old-time 
j»      stuff,"  says  Buckeye  Blake, 
p  fijl     "helps  me  with  my  art" 


Americans  are  in  the  throes  of  a  love  affair  wii 
things  western — a  phenomenon  that  could 
please  Buckeye  and  Tona  Blake  more.  BuckJ 
a  bred-in-the-saddle  painter  and  sculptor  whose  subl 
matter  is  the  American  West,  and  Tona,  a  doct{ 
daughter  from  Pennsylvania  who  lit  out  for  the 
open  spaces  when  she  was  a  teenager,  have  built  a  lif^ 
their  fascination  with  the  West. 

The  couple  and  their  twelve-year-old  son.  Teal,  livi 
the  tiny  town  of  Augusta,  Montana,  near  the  Continer 
Divide,  "where  the  prairie  meets  the  Rockies,"  as  T(| 
says.  The  Victorian  house  they  share  with  Boogie  I 
Labrador  retriever  and  Ringo  the  parrot  was  a  wrl 
when  they  moved  in  a  dozen  vears  ago.  But  Tona,  a 
man  whirlwind,  transformed  the  place,  armed  with  ml 
order  fabrics  and  a  stash  of  treasures  culled  from  all  oi 
the  country,  including  a  spice  cabinet  that  she  bou^ 
when  she  was  eleven  years  old.  Tona  says  she  owes  t| 
penchant  for  acquisition  to  her  late  mother,  who  tc 
her  antiquing  "as  soon  as  I  could  sit  in  a  car  seat." 

Buckeye  Blake's  studio — an  1 88()s  barn  on  forty  acl 
of  prairie  just  down  the  road  from  the  house — is  fulll 
evidence  that  he  joins  in  his  w  ife's  enthusiasm  for  f 
markets  and  thrift  shops.  Blankets,  sa 
dies,  old  photographs,  assorted  memoil 
bilia,  and  aitwoiks  by  Blake  and  variol 
friends  produce  a  suitably  nostalgic  auJ 
"I  like  to  surround  myself  with  old-tirl 
stuff — it  creates  an  atmosphere  that  hell 
me  with  my  art,"  explains  Buckeye,  whose  lanky  al 
American  good  looks  and  laconic  manner  invite  compel 
isons  with  actor-plavwright  Sam  Shepard. 

His  work,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  retrospectij 
tentatively  scheduled  for  1 993  at  the  Buffalo  Bill  Histol 


Buckeye,  above  left,  welcomes  flea  market  finds  in  his  studio,  above  right.  Center:  From  Buckeye's  sketchbook. 


ESCAPE 


INTRODUCING 

THE  NEW  Fragrance 

FOR  women 


Calvin  Klein 


PERFUME 


* 


( ;  Studio  sits  on 
f  y  acres  of  prairie, 
t     A  Buckeye 
f  ke  sculpture, 
;  )ve,  and  his  Cow 
( mp  china,  right. 
"  al  Blake,  below, 
Lindsay  and, 

rtom,  his  father 

the  studio.  Details 

s  Resources. 


Going  from  canvas 
and  bronze  to 
plates  and  scarves 
doesn't  faze 
Buckeye:  "It's  what 
Tve  alwavs  done" 


eal  Center  in  Cody,  \\\ummg,  ranges  trom  a 
Kit  Carson  statue  in  Buckeye's  hometown  of 
Carson  City,  Nevada,  to  tabletop-size  bronzes 
and  a  series  of  paintings  for  New  York  finan- 
cier Dan  Lufkin.  Buckeve  says  he  finds  the 
newfound  popularity  of  western  artifacts  a 
boon  to  creativity:  "It's  what  I've  always  done, 
but  now  it's  a  lot  lighter — sort  of  a  Hollywood 
approach.  It's  an  opportunity  for  me  to  do 
more  whimsical  things." 

Those  whimsical  things  include  designs  for 
posters  and  greeting  cards,  scarves  with  cow- 
bov  motifs  (sold  through  the  Wyoming-based 
Cattle  Kate  companv),  and  Cow  Camp  china. 
The  china  is  manufactured  by  Nostalgia  Sta- 
tion, a  Freeland.  Marvland,  company  owned 
by  Kathleen  Kindig,  in  partnership  with  Du- 
dettes,  the  company  that  Tona  started  with  her 
friend  and  fellow  Montanan  Laurie  McGuane, 
wife  of  novelist  Thomas  McGuane.  Dudettes 
also  markets  Buckeye's  canvas  Cowbov  Bags, 
painted  with  Wild  West  images,  and  will  soon  produce 
fabric  napkins  and  place  mats. 

When  she  isn't  handling  her  husband's  business  af- 
fairs, Tona  is  at  work  developing  a  movie  based  on  the 
life  of  a  once-great  cowgirl:  Fannie  Sperry  Steele,  the 
first  winner  of  the  women's  world  bronc  riding  champi- 
onship and  a  star  of  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show.  When 
Tona  met  her  in  1979,  Steele  was  ninety-one  years  old 
and  living  in  a  convalescent  home  in  Helena  with  "three 
trunk  loads  of  her  life  under  her  bed,"  Tona  recalls. 
Smitten  with  Steele  (who  died  in  1983),  Tona  hopes  to 
get  her  story  on  the  big  screen. 

But,  as  Tona  admits,  "selling  art  and  movies  can  be 
very  frustrating."  so  when  the  going  gets  tough,  the 
Blakes  saddle  up.  The  family  has  raised  horses  for  vears; 
Buckeye's  grandfather,  Samuel  Coke  Blake,  was  one  of 
the  country's  founding  breeders  of  .American  quarter 
horses.  More  recently,  they  have  taken  up  the  very  west- 
ern sport  of  cutting.  Originally  a  roundup  procedure  in 
which  a  rancher's  best  horses  would  be  used  to  force,  or 
cut.  cattle  from  herds,  cutting  became  a  sport  in  the 
1930s.  All  three  Blakes  are  tough  competitors. 

"The  horses  take  us  away  from  everything,"  Tona 
says.  But  if  the  Blakes'  one-family  western  industry 
keeps  growing,  they're  going  to  have  to  pencil  riding 
time  into  their  Filofaxes,  just  like  city  slickers.  A 
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•  DESIGN 

Francois  de  Watteville  gr( 
in  an  eighteenth-cen 
French  manoir  full  of 
XV  antiques.  Now  that  he  is  del 
ing  furniture  of  his  own,  it  is  fiJ 
rooted  in  the  present,  its  style  fa] 
somewhere  between  the  bare, 
and  science  fiction.  "My  pieces! 
very  formal  at  first  glance,"  he  | 
"but  the  second  look  exposes  a  sj 
of  humor.  They  are  rather  decac 
with  sensuous  lines  and  curves  1 
with  a  hint  of  the  absurd  inspire] 
surrealism." 

This  allusion  to  surrealism  is  l 
than  incidental:  Watteville  says 
of  his  creations  begins  with  a  drel 
"I  see  them  very  clearly,"  he  a( 
"although  sometimes  there's  al 
difference  between  what  I  see  ] 
what  I  can  do."  Watteville  saysl 
aims  to  create  provocative  furnitl 
whose  shape  and  scale  both  intrif 
and  bewilder  the  viewer. 

A  fascination  with  space  and 
sky  is  reflected  in  his  current  wcl 
including  Landing  on  Mars,  a  lal 
desk  with  a  raised  gold-leafed  si 
face  that  hovers  over  the  writf 
area,  suggesting  the  rim  of  a  crati 
and  Orbital  Flight,  a  small  table  \\ 
paws  and  two  antennae. 

Since  coming  to  New  York  fc! 
years  ago,  Watteville  has  earned 
grees  in  architecture  and  indusJ 
al  design.  He  credits  the  city  w 
enabling  him  to  follow  his  creati 
impulses,  free  from  the  rules  oft 
ditional  furniture  making. 

"My  ambition  is  to  be  as  absurd] 

logical,  and  unmindful  of  expJ 

tations  as  I  can  be,"  he  explaiil 

"When  a  piece  is  finished,  i| 

as  much  a  surprise  for  mei 

for  the  viewer."  Each  sui| 

mer  Watteville  returns 

Alsace  and  his  family's  vinj 

yards,  leaving  his  woo| 

working  tools  behind. 

dream  during  the  summl 

months,  but  I  don't  create) 

thing,"  he  says.  "When  I  rf 

turned  to  New  York  last  Sel 

tember,  I  let  my  imaginaticl 

run  wild  with  the  dreamf 

These  pieces,  for  better  ( 

worse,  are  the  results."  A 
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Light  up  the  night. 
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Diamonds  Watdh  the  sparks  Hy.  The  Diamonds  of  Distinction  Award  honors  tne  oesi  m  nrn«  icdu  l.«,su. 
k  thi  pa^each  rmmh  fonhe  new  winners.  Or  cheat  and  send  for  a  free  booklet  show.ng  the  ent.re  year  s  w,nn,ns 
pieces^  pSrom  SS.OOO-SlS.OOO.  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  call  800  926-2700.  ext.  791.  A  diamond  ,s  forever 

July  Winners  •  Diamonds  of  Distinction 


•    FOOD 


Red  was  the  color  of  choice  in  to  be  thrown  at  passing  cars  frorri 

our  family.  Our  dining  room  balcony  of  my  parents'  bedrooi 

was  lacquered  in  Chinese  red,  also  seem  to  recall  a  red  rear  < 

my  mother's  lipstick  was  Certainly  when  I  was  found  out. 
Red,  and  we  all  wore  red  sweaters.  Memories  of  all  that  red  camel 

We  even  called  my  to  me  recently  when  three  of  m\ 

mother  Big  Red  be-  vorite  cooks  served  variations  ol 

hind  her  back  be-  same  pasta  in  different  parts  ot 
ause  she  tended  to 


get  a  little  flushed 
when  she  got  tipsy. 

I  don't  remember 
many  meals  u  ii  - 
punctuated  by. red 
either.  F"oi  lunch  on 
Saturdays,  my  moth- 
er served  Friday's 


country.  It  wasn't  some  esoteric  t  i 
fie  tortellini  alia  panna  with  ca 
that  grabbed  my  attention  during  i 
travels  but  that  fine  old  standi 
pasta  with  chopped  fresh  tomatot 
good  Italian  olive  oil,  garlic,  ribbj 
ol  arugula  or  basil,  fresh  mozzart 
and  a  little  Parmesan. 

Somethingjuicy  has  been  happl 


I  don't  remember  many  meals' 
unpunctuated  by  red 


Eating  Red 


Tomatoes  serve 

lip  a  spectrum 

of  culiyiary 

possibilities 

By 

Pegc;y 

Knickerbocker 


leftover  poached 
fish  accompanied  by 
a  wobbly  oval  of  to- 
m  a  t  o  aspic  s  u  r - 
rounded  by  parsley. 
My  father  whipped 
up  his  homemade 
mayonnaise  every 
Saturday  morning, 
beating  the  oil  with 
one  hand  and  hold- 
ing The  New  Yorker 
with  the  other.  The 
mayonnaise  tasted 
rich  and  dense  with  the  aspic  and  cold 
fish.  My  parents  began  their  lunch 
with  Bloody  Marys,  always  sprinkled 
with  Beau  Monde  seasoning  salt. 
During  the  week,  we  had  broiled  to- 
matoes with  lamb  or  pork  chops,  and 
on  Thursdays  we  ate  meat  loaf,  red 
with  a  catsup,  wine,  and  bacon  sauce. 
When  we  went  to  Edsel  Ford  Fong's 
for  our  monthly  Chinatown  outing, 
the  only  thing  we  ever  dared  to  order 
was  tomato  beef  chow  mein.  For 
cocktail  parties  my 
mother  made 
tiny  tomatoes 
St  u  f  fed  with 
taramosalata.  I 
remember  with 
embarrassment  a 
bag  of  fully  ripened 
tomatoes  that  begged 


ing  to  tomatoes  lately,  and  I  just  (1 
covered  what  it  is.  Our  generatil 
tends  to  be  more  sophisticated  abJ 
food  than  our  parents  were.  « 
won't  tolerate  inferior  produce 
mealy  tomatoes  just  won't  do.  Toe 
many  varieties  are  bred  to  be  insci 
and  disease-resistant.  They  are  al 
being  handled  more  carefully  all  t| 
way  down  the  line,  from  grower 
shipper  to  retailer,  ensuring  a  high 
quality  product  and  better  taste. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  or 
a  tomato  is  refrigerated,  the  ripenii] 
process  stops.  When  a  tomato  is  si 
jected  to  cold,  its  cells  burst  and  it  h| 
comes  mushy  (or  "woolly"  as 
English  friend  of  mine  .so  aptly  pi 
it).  If  a  tomato  is  not  ripe  when  il 
bought,  it  should  be  ripened  in  a  p| 
per  bag  at  room  temperature  fori 
day  or  two.  (If  tomatoes  are  put  ini 
bag  along  with  an  apple  or  a  banai 
they  will  ripen  even  more  quickly.) 
The  Spanish  imported  tomatoes' 
Europe  from  Peru  in  the  sixteen! 
century.  In  the  1700s,  t< 
m  a  t  o  e  s  made  thai 
way  to  Italy,  Franc 
and  England  as  orn; 
mental  plants;  as  pa 
of  the  deadly  nigh  ' 
shade  family,  they  wei 
thought  to  cause  insai 
itv.  Bv  the  end  of  the  cei 
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•  even  the  most  impartial  obseirer, 
he  graceful  elegance  of  a  Jaguar 
leign  is  readily  apparent.  What  may 
3e  so  obvious,  however,  is  the  truly 
ptional  value  that  a  Jaguar  Sovereign 
isents. 

■or  proof,  consider  the  impressive 
3f  standard  features  fitted  to  every 
reign.  Foremost  among  them  is  our 
ly  responsive  223-horsepower,  4.0- 
engine,  teamed  with  an  electronically 
rolled,  four-speed  automatic  trans- 
ion.  The  Sovereign  is  also  equipped 


with  an  advanced  four-wheel,  anti-lock 
disc  brake  system.  In  addition,  eight-way 
power  front  seats,  automatic  air  condi- 
tioning system  and  six-speaker  sound  sys- 
tem are  fitted  as  standard  equipment. 

Any  objective  measure  of  the 
Sovereigns  value  must  take  into  account 
its  wealth  of  luxurious  amenities.  As  you 
would  expect,  the  seats  are  faced  with 
rich,  supple  leather  and  the  passenger 
cabin  is  tastefully  appointed  with  pol- 
ished burl  walnut.  A  supremely  smooth 
ride  is  afforded  by  our  sophisticated  sus- 


pension system,  though  never  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  spirited  handling. 

Naturally,  the  Sovereign  is  covered  by 
our  remarkably  comprehensive,  three- 
year/36. 000-mile  limited  warranty  and 
Service-On-Site,  Jaguar's  24-hour  roadside 
assistance  plan.  See  your  dealer  for  details. 

Test  drive  the  Sovereign  and  experience 
an  automobile  of  outstanding  beauty  and 
value.  For  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer, 
call  1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
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On  Saturdays, 
my  mother  served 
Friday's  leftover 
poached  fish  with 
a  wobbly  oval 
of  tomato  aspic 


Zesty  tomato 
sangrita,  above,  in 
a  Laure  Japy  glass. 
Below:  Tomato 
salad  is  enhanced 
by  a  colorful 
Limoges  pattern. 
Glass  and  plates 
from  Bergdorf 
Goodman.  Details 
see  Resources. 


•   FOOD 

tury  their  culinary  properties  were 
finally  recognized,  and  thev  became 
established  in  Spain  and  northern  It- 
aly as  well  as  France,  where  they  were 
called  love  apples.  Shortly  afterward, 
Thomas  Jefferson  grew  some  of  this 
country's  first  tomatoes.  Today  there 
are  some  1 75  varieties. 

Actually  a  fruit,  the  tomato  is  ex- 
tremely easy  to  grow  in  your  own 
backyard  and  is  adaptable  to  many 
ctiisines.  Once  one  is  spoiled  l)v 
homegrown  tomatoes  of  the  late 
summer,  it's  difficult  to  go  back,  to  the 
durable,  uniform,  seasonless  yield  of 
commercial  origin.  A  friend  and  art- 
ist, William  Passarelli  fondly  recalls 
his  family's  long-standing  tradition 
of  grf)wing  their  own  tomatoes  in 
Port  (Chester,  New  York.  I  talked  to 
his  father,  also  named  William,  who 
told  me  it  all  started  when  his  grand- 
lather  brought  dried  tomato  seeds 
over  from  Italy  when  he  emigrated  to 
this  country.  The  first  crop  was  so 
sparse  it  was  eaten  exclusively  as  sal- 
ad, cut  into  small  wedges  and  served 
at  room  temperature  with  an  extra- 
virgin  olive  oil,  salt,  pepper,  a  pinch 
of  oregano,  and  a  sprinkling  of  ba- 
sil— never  any  vinegar.  On  Sundays, 
sliced  onion  or  buffalo  mozzarella 
was  added.  William  Senior  also  re- 
calls using  lumks  of  Italian  bread  to 
sop  up  the  oil  that  glistened  with  the 
gel  of  the  encased  seeds.  When  the 
crop  became  well  established  in  the 
stmimers  that  followed.  Grandmoth- 
er Passarelli  made  a  paste  with  the  ex- 
cess tomatoes  at  season's  end.  She 
reduced  a  big  pot  of  tomatoes  by  sim- 
mering them  in  a  little  water  for  a 
couple  of  hoins.  After  removing  the 
skins,  she  spread  the  result  on  top  of  a 
tour-by-four-foot  board  and  let  it  dry 
in  the  sun  tor  three  days,  draping 


cheesecloth  over  the  board  to 
insects  and  birds  away.  Next; 
scraped  the  paste  into  mason  jar^ 
used  it  during  the  winter  to  thi 
soups  or  to  make  sauce. 

It  is  hard  to  improve  on  a  , 
ripened  tomato,  and  a  wise  ( 
wouldn't  dream  of  trying.  M.  1| 
Fisher  writes,  "The  best  way  t(  , 
[the  love  apples]  is  in  the  gar< 
warm  and  pimgent  from  the  viii 
that  one  can  suck  unashamedly, 
bend  over  if  any  of  the  juice  esca| 
I  think  she's  right,  so  go  find  you! 
a  tomato  plant,  have  a  feast  in 
sunuiier's  earthy  heat,  and  pick  a 
extra  to  use  in  these  recipes. 

PENNE  WITH  TOMATOES, 
MOZZARELLA,  AND  ARUGUL> 

'A'  cup  olive  oil 

6  cloves  garlic,  peeled  and  slicec 

6-8  ripe  tomatoes,  Roma  or  rouiK 

1  scant  teaspoon  salt 

1  bunch  arugula  (or  basil) 

1  pound  penne 
'/.'  pound  tresh  mozzarella 

Parmesan  cheese 
Dried  pepper  flakes 

Heat  oil.  .Add  garlic  and  saute  u 
golden.  Pour  into  a  serving  bowl.  (1 
tomatoes  into  small  cubes  and  toss  w 
salt.  Cut  arugula  (or  basil)  into  sti 
and  toss  most  of  it  in  with  the  tomai< 
saving  a  little  for  garnish.  Mix  togcil 
oil,  tomatoes,  garlic,  and  greens  u! 
boiling  a  large  pot  of  salted  water 
pasta.  While  penne  is  cooking,  cut  nv 
zarella  into  cubes  and  grate  Parmcs. 
When  pasta  is  at  dente,  drain  and  !■ 
everything  together.  The  mozzai( 
will  melt  with  the  heat  of  the  peiii 
Sprinkle  with  remaining  greens  aiK 
few  dashes  of  pepper  flakes,  servi 
Parmesan  on  the  side.  Serves  2—4. 

CHERRY  TOMATO 
VINAIGRETTE  PASTA 

2  cups  red  cherry  tomatoes,  hahi 
1  cup  yellow  cherry  tomatoes, 

hahed 
4  large  cloves  garlic 
%  cup  olive  oil 
'/»  cup  balsamic  vinegar 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  peppci 
I   pound  fettucine 

Breadcrumbs 
'/i  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
1   bunch  basil 

Marinate  the  tomatoes  in  garlic,  o 
vinegar,  salt  and  pepper.  Cook  fett^ 
cine,  drain,  and  mix  with  marinated  t' 
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na  es.  Sprinkle  with  breadcnimlis 
m  'armesaii.  (ail  basil  into  strips  aiul 
)la  over  pasta.  Serves!. 

»UNGENT  TOMATO  SAUCE 

tablespoons  olive  oil 
yellow  onions,  chopped 
leloves  garlic,  c hopped 
large  fresh  tomatoes,  peeled, 
seeded,  and  c: hopped 
28-ouncecan  peeled  Italian 
plum  tomatoes  with  juice 
I  tablespoons  chopped  oregano 
tablespoons  chopped  basil 
tablespoons  chopped  thyme 
tablespoons  brown  sugar 
shakes  Worcestershire  sauce 
Ni(;oise  or  Kalamata 
olives,  pitted 
tin  anchovies,  di  ained 
Salt  and  coarsely  ground  pepper 
tablespoons  chopped 
Italian  parsley 

It  olive  oil  in  a  large  skillet.  Add  on- 

and  garlic  and  cook  until  caramel- 

1.  Add  tomatoes,    lurn  the  heat 

i'  vn  and  add  the  remaining  ingredi- 
s.  Simmer  10  nniuites.  Spoon  over 
ta.  Serves  6. 

I  MR.  PASSARELLI'S  TOMATO 
SALAD 

p  ripe  tomatoes 

Salt 

Basil  leaves 

Freshly  ground  pepper 
5  cloves  garlic,  finely  minced 
'i  cup  extra-virgin  olive  oil 
'-1  pound  buffalo  mozzarella 

(optional) 

1  red  or  yellow  onion  or 
3-4  scallions  (optional) 

2  anchovies  (optional) 
Pinch  of  oregano  (optional) 

ce  tomatoes  and  place  on  a  platter, 
rinkle  with  salt.  Clut  basil  into  strips 
d  place  over  tcjmatcjes.  Sprinkle  with 
pper.  Top  with  minced  garlic.  Driz- 
with  olive  oil.  If  you  like,  add  slices 
buffalo  mozzarella,  onions,  scal- 
ns,  or  anchovies  over  the  top  before 
ding  oregano  and  a  final  dusting  of 
pper.  Serves  6. 

INDIANA  MARKET  TOMATO 
BASIL  GRANITA 

2  cups  tomato  juice 

/a  cup  white  wine 

2  tablespoons  Champagne  vinegar 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

2  teaspoons  salt 

1  teaspoon  freshly  ground 

black  pepper 
/)  cup  chopped  basil 

Zest  of  I  lemon 
4  sprigs  basil 


Mix  all  ingredients  except  basil  sprigs. 
Put  into  6x8x2-inch  pan  and  place  in 
I  reezer.  After  30  minutes,  stir  to  break 
up  ice.  Replace  in  freezer  about  2'/2— 3 
hours,  stirring  every  30  minutes  until 
mixture  has  a  snowy  consistency.  Re- 
move from  freezer  and  serve  in  wine- 
glasses. Ciarnish  each  with  a  sprig  of 
basil.  Serves  4. 

TOMATO  SANGRITA 

1  shot  tequila 
1  dash  1  riple  Sec 
1  shot  orange  juice 

Juice  of  'A'  lime 
3  sheets  tomato  juice  or  salsa 

Coarse  salt 
1   tablespoon  finely 

chopped  cilantro 

Pour  lecjuila.  Triple  Sec,  orange  and 
lime  juices,  and  tomato  juice  or  salsa  in 
a  martini  shaker  filled  with  ice  cubes 
and  shake  briskly.  Rub  the  lime  half 
around  rim  of  a  chilled  glass.  Dip  rim 
in  salt  and  cilantro.  Strain  liquicl  intcj 
glass.  Serves  I . 

GRACE  BAKING  COMPANY'S 
TOMATO  BREAD 

12  ounces  fresh  tomatoes 
'/2  ounce  fresh  yeast 
20  oimces  high-protein  bread  floiu 


'A  ounce  sea  salt 

'/»  ounce  chopped  basil 

V2  ounce  chopped  garlic 

Core  and  coarsely  chop  the  tomatoes, 
saving  all  of  the  juices.  In  an  electric 
mixer  or  food  processor  Fitted  with  a 
hook,  add  tomatoes  and  juice,  yeast, 
and  half  of  the  flour.  Mix  2  minutes  at 
low  speed.  Add  the  remaining  flour 
and  mix  until  all  flour  is  incorporated. 
Add  salt  and  mix  3  minutes.  Add  basil 
and  garlic  and  continue  to  mix  30—45 
seconds  until  evenly  incorporated. 
Place  the  dough  in  an  oiled  bowl,  cover 
with  plastic  wrap,  and  let  it  rise  1  'A 
hours  at  rcwm  temperature  (65—75  de- 
grees). When  it  has  almost  doubled  in 
size,  punch  down  the  dough.  Cut  it  in 
half  and  shape  into  round  loaves.  Place 
each  loaf  on  a  lightly  oiled  baking 
sheet,  cover  loosely  with  plastic  wrap, 
and  let  rise  30  minutes. 

Preheat  oven  to  425  degrees.  Brush 
loaves  lightly  with  water  and  slash  once 
across  the  top  with  a  sharp  knife  or  ra- 
zor blade.  Place  in  oven  and  bake  10 
minutes,  then  reduce  heat  to  325  de- 
grees. Bake  additional  20-30  minutes 
until  done.  (Loaves  will  sound  hollow 
when  tapped  on  the  bottom.)  Remove 
from  oven  and  cool  on  wire  racks. 
Makes  2  loaves.  A 
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Send  us  tnis  coupon  and 
$3.  And  we'll  sendyou  acolorml 
24-page  book  snowing  now  we 
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•  GARDENING 


Calling  Nature 
to  Order 


Landscape  architect  Barbara  Stauffacher  Solomo] 


So  tcir.  Calitoinui  landscape 
architect  Barbara  Stauf- 
facher Solomon  has  pro- 
duced more  garden  plans 
on  gallerv  walls  than  in  the 
ground.  Nevertheless,  her  compos- 
ite drawings  and  photographic  col- 
lages, which  con\ev  the  essence  of 
place  and  time  in  historic  landscapes, 
have  made  her  an  intltiential  scribe 
and  seer  in  the  field  of  warden  de- 
sign.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  wall 
is  fertile  ground  for  Solomon:  start- 
ing out  as  an  artist  in  the  1960s,  she 
gained  immediate 
fame  as  the  inven- 
tor of  suj)ergiaph- 
ics  when  her  bold 
stripes  and  huge 
letters  became 
m  u  r  a  1  s  at  S  e  a 
Raiu  h  in  Sonoma. 
Solomon  did  d 
p  r  o  f  e  s  s  i  o  n  a  1 
about-face  aftei 
receiving  a  mastei 
of  architectui  (_ 
degree  from  the 
University  cjf  California  at  Berkeley, 
where  she  learned  to  draw  trees  in  a 
plant  materials  course.  Since  then. 
f  loiii  a  Nludio  ill  htT  n.itnc  Sail  Fi  an- 
ciscoand  on  s()|oinn>  abroad,  she  has 


been  turning  out  magical  combina- 
tions of  plans  and  elevations  with 
maps  and  scener\- — onh  now  she 
usuallv  compresses  ihese  elements 
into  8V2-bv-l  1-inch  images  executed 
in  colored  pencil.  These  drawings 
can  be  compared  to  the  experience 
of  garden  visits  as  preserved  in  mem- 
orv.  which  is  indeed  the  basis  for  her 
technique,  along  with  historical  re- 
search. Sudden  shifts  of  scale  and 
dotted  sight  lines  reproduce  the  sen- 
sation of  travel  or  of  a  passing  train 
of  thought. 

Solomon's  memories  of  garden  ar- 
chitecture begin  with  childhood 
walks  on  San  Francisco's  Marina 
Cireen.  the  green  rectangle  sur- 
rounded b\  the  ba\  which  she  has  de- 
fined as  her  personal  archetvpe  for 
pairidaeza,  the  ancient  Persian  con- 
cept of  enclosure.  From  this  bit  of  ur- 
ban paradise  she  has  traced  garden 
histor\  back  to  the  basic  form  of  the 
tilled  field,  the  agrarian  garden.  The 
straight  lines  of  man's  first  holding 
become  for  her  the  origin  of  the  ar- 
chitectural grid.  These  theories  are 
put  forth  in  Solomon's  1988  book 
Green  Architecture  and  the  Agrarian 
Garden,  a  stream  of  consciousness 
that  includes  her  own  thoughts  and 
those  she  has  gleaned  from  litera- 
ture. Drawings 
and  photographs 
move  in  cinematic 
sequence  through 
European  gar- 
dens like  the  \'illa 
Lante.  Marh .  and 
Rotisham  and  on 
to  the  grid  of  San 
Francisco  streets. 
She  has  a  con- 
siderable follow- 
ing in  Paris,  most 
notablv  the  voung 


garden  designers  Pascal  Cribierl 
Louis  Benech,  who  have  reinvej 
the  French  classical  style  in  moc 
idiom.  .Asjoint  contenders  for  thj 
design  of  thejardin  des  Tuileriej 
extension  of  Francois  Mitterraj 
Cirands  Projets,  the  team  invited 
onion  to  collaborate  on  the  artv 
that  would  present  their  versioJ 
what  IS  in  essence  the  front  gardel 
the  Louvre.  Solomon  fle\s  to 
and  walked  the  allees  where  lonj 
she  had  sat  with  her  infant  daiil 


ters.  -After  her  usual  reconnaissar 
with  a  camera  and  subsequent  d 
cussions  with  the  French  team, 
returned  to  California.  .\  ft 
months  later,  on  the  eve  of  her  c 
parture  for  the  final  charrette  in  P; 
is.  her  passport  was  stolen  and  s 
was  left  on  her  own  to  draw  the  ce 
tral  panel  of  the  proposal  that  w( 
this  team  the  commission  last  vei 
Keved  to  Jacques  Wirtz's  redesign 
the  adjacent  place  du  Carrousel,  tl 
scheme  envisions  a  park  inspired 
manv  wavs  bv  the  Tuileries  gardei 
.Andre  Le  Notre  laid  out  in  1664. 
Solomon's  conception  reveals  tl 


Solomon,  top  left,  with  photographs  and  drawings  for  her  book  Good  Mourning  Caliform 
Above  left:  Outside  her  San  Francisco  studio.  Above:  Green  arches  at  the  Walker  Art 
Center,   1988.  Opposite  below  left:  The  drawing  that  won  the  commission  to  redesign 
the  Tuileries  gardens.  Opposite  above:  Solomon's  photograph  of  a  French  lavender  field. 
Opposite  below  right:  A  1989  drawing  for  Lee's  Orchard,  near  San  Jose,  California. 
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As  I  See  It  #10  in  a  jeries 
Douglas  Fraser 
'Original  View' 
Acrylic  on  Canvas 


THE  BOLD  LOOK 

OFKOHLER 

Nothing  new  under  the  sun,  you  soy?  Look  again.  Our  Artist  Editions  light  the  way  with  original 
designs  for  those  who  can  fall  in  love.  Shown  here:  Isis"  Lavatory  with  matching  Antique'"  Faucet.  What  s 
showing  at  your  house?  See  the  Yellow  Pages  for  a  Kohler®  Registered  Showroom.  To  order  Kohler 
literature  and  to  get  the  name  of  your  nearest  Kohler  Showroom,  call  1-800-4-KOHLER,  ext.  408. 
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'(•(ause  I  grew  up  in  the 
golden  age  of  station  wagons,  I  have 
a  soft  spot  for  them.  They  were  huge 
hunbering  boxv  things,  invariably 
clad  in  fake  wood  paneling,  which 
would  line  up  at  the  train  station  ev- 
ery night  to  wait  for  Dad.  ferry  you  to 
Girl  Scout  meetings,  and  majestically 
endure  the  vicissitudes  of  yoiu"  first 
tentative  attempts  at  driving. 

Those  big  gas-guzzling  vehicles 
went  th^  way  of  the  dinosaur,  and 
things  liawb't  been  the  same  for  sta- 
tion wag{>m  since.  Theyve  taken  a 
beating  from  the  hugely  successful 
minivans,  but  there  will  always  be  a 
segment  of  the  car-buving  public 
that  prefers  the  look  and  handling  of 
an  automobile  to  those  of  an  AP\'. 
I'm  in  that  group.  But  nostalgia  only 
goes  so  far.  Not  only  must  today's  sta- 
tion wagon  be  smaller  and  more  fuel- 
efficient.  it  must  also  entice  babv 
boomers  with  the  once-familiar  feel 
of  that  snappy  sports  sedan  thev 
drove  before  they  acquired  the  kids. 
the  groceries,  Fido,  and  the  stroller. 

So  when  Honda  announced  plans 
for  a  station  wagon  in  its  1991  .\c- 
cord  line,  mv  onlv  question  was.  what 
took  them  so  long?  After  all,  Honda's 
combination  of  good  looks,  reliabil- 
ity, and  sporty  drive  have  made  the 
Accord  .America's  best-selling  car  for 
the  past  two  vears.  Sinelv  many  .Ac- 
cord owners  mtist  have  wished  for  a 
modi'l  that  could  accommodate  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  a  young  and 
growing  familv.  Well,  wish  no  more. 

The  .Accord  wag- 
on is  jusl  a  fraction       ToH^v's 
larger  overall  than 
the  Accord  sedan,  but  its  34.5-cubic- 
foot  cargo  area  increases  to  64.6  cu- 
bic feet  when  the  60/40-split  rear 
seats — hanth   for  skis  or  garden 
tools — are  folded  down.  A  dual-posi- 
tion cargo  cover,  which,  when  rolled 
up,  looks  like  a  [portable  movie 
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Welcome  Wagon 

Hondas  new  Accord 

station  wagon 

greets  growing  fa  milies 

BYPILAR  VILADAS 


The  1991 

Honda  Accord  EX: 

a  sleek  look  and  a 

smooth  ride. 


screen,  not  only  conceals  valuj 
from  view  but  also  contains  a  pi 
mesh  screen  that  separates  thei 
and  passenger  areas.  In  a  seconc 
sition,  closer  to  the  tailgate, 
screen  creates  a  handy  storage 
small  enough  to  prevent  bul. 
grocery  bags  from  toppling  ( 
when  you  round  a  corner. 

Standard  features  include  air 
ditionmg,  power  windows,  min 
and  childproof  rear  door  locks, 
there  are  nice  touches  such  as  a  1 
die  that  makes  it  easy  to  pull  d 
the  tailgate  and  a  retractable 
holder  (we  car-bound  Californ 
are  crazy  about  this).  The  consoJj 
clean,  clear,  and  easy  to  use,  and] 
can  even  reach  the  stereo  wit! 
taking  your  eyes  off  the  road. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  Accord] 
tion  wagon  has  get-up-and-gJ 
spare.  Its  2.2-liter,  16-valve  fue| 
jected  engine  gives  it  a  wholesc 
zip  that  some  of  its  6-cylinder  cc 
lerparts  would  envy,  while  its  dot 
wishbone  suspension  allows  for  a  I 
linctlv  unsuburban  ride. 

Still,  I  have  a  few  minor  beefs, 
t  ront  seat  seems  a  trifle  short  on 
I  oom,  and  I  am  what  is  known  asj 
tite.  To  sav  that  the  rear  seat  is  firi 
an  understatement  at  the  very  11 
— but  it  does  encourage  good  pi 
ture  in  children.  And  I  found 
sunroof  rather  noisv  with  all  the 
dows  closed.  But  these  kinks  are  el 
to  iron  out;  all  in  all,  driving  the] 
is,  I'm  happy  to  report,  a  vast 
provement  over  navigating  thl 
boatlike  station  wagons  of  yore. 

Prices  start  at  $17,300  for  the 
cord  LX  and  $19,050  for  the  II 
which  has  a  bit  more  horsepower  I 
electric  moonroof,  a  remote  enl 
system,  and  alloy  wheels.  Autom.l 
transmission  for  either  of  these  m 


wagon  must  feel  like  a  snappy  sports  sedan 


els  runs  another  S750.  Interesting 
enough,  this  is  the  first  automolp 
Honda  has  designed,  develop<i, 
and  built  in  the  United  States— |i 
ail-American  venture,  so  to  spe|. 
But  then,  what  could  be  more  .j- 
.American  than  a  station  wagon?  i 
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;res  nothing  old  fashioned  about  this  romance. 


-lowers  that  tumble  rambunctiously  and  stripes  that  embrace  them,  this  is  Hampshire  Garden, 
rbly  detailed  from  sham  to  piped  comforter  and  designed  expressly  for  the  250  Suite  Collection, 
3d  by  Cannon.  An  exquisite  250  thread  count  of  60%  Pima  cotton,  40%  Fortrel  °  polyester,  the 
luxurious  easy  care  fabric  made  in  America.  For  stores  nearest  you,  call  1-800-237-3209.  Or 
Cannon  Mills,  1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10020. 
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CANNON. 

The  Fabric  of  Life. 


ORTREL^ 

le  Fiber  of  Choice      Forlrel  is  a  trademark  ol  Fiber  Industries,  Inc  tor  premium  polyester 
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Turtles  galore.  Clockwise  from  top  right: 
Stacked  turtles  from  Daum;  detail  of 
floorcloth  by  Mike  Raglin;  Hirschfeld 
drawing  of  Pauline  Trigere;  the  Body 
Shop's  turtle  soap;  earring  by  Dominique 
Aurientis,  table  from  Yale  Burge,  NYC, 
topped  with  turtle  boxes  from  John 
Rosselli,  NYC;  Bulgari  pin;  Trigere  at 
La  Tortue;  two  portraits  of  Trigere,  one 
turtle-style,  the  other  by  Avedon, 

overlooking  a  medley  of  turtles. 
Details  see  Resources. 


Always  a  winne 
with  Pauline 
Trigere,  turtle 
are  fast  becomi 
favorites 
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/|        not,  it's  the  year  of  the  turtle.  Not, 
\J         course,  the  real  thing  in  these  consd 
vation-conscious  times,  t| 

the  image  ofth^^cfi^y^     turti 
Turtles  are  show-  "    ingupas] 

ble  bases,  ear-  rings,  boxJ 

even  soaps.  Brass  or  bronze,  bedra 
gled  or  bejeweled,  every  species  cJ 
be  found  in  Pauline  Irigere's  1,00J 
plus  collection.  Turtles  have  be«| 
her  passion  since  1949,  when  slj 
received  a  Faberge  turtle  pin 
congratulations  for  her  first  Co] 
Award.  The  couturiere  accessoriz| 
her  collections  with  turtle  jewelry  ^ 
her  design  and  always  wears  at  leal 
three  gold  turtle  brooches.  H(l 
"country  house,  called  La  Tortue  a: 
ter  the  turtles  she  saw  sunning  then 
selves  on  her  first  visit,  brims  wii 
turtle  motifs.  "Everybody  sends  ii 
turtles,  but  I  want  dia- 
monds instead!"  laughs 
Madame  de  La  Tortue.      ^^^^H  ► 
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Editor's  Page 

lTELY  I  Vli,  orLliN  passing  through  a  lot  of  rooms  created  for  imagi- 
people — by  this  I  mean  designer  rooms  at  New  York's  Kips  Bay  Decorator  Show 
se  and  furniture  showrooms  at  the  biannual  market  in  High  Point,  North  Caroli- 
he  inhabitants  are  very  often  aesthetic  types,  collectors  of  good  black  and  white 
h  ographs  and  art.  There  are  working  couples'  libraries  with  hideaway  computers, 
1  lelors'  becirooms  with  plenty  of  grade-A  reading  matter,  and  the  modern  per- 
il s  kitchen  with  IV  and  lounging  area.  When  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  the  cre- 
( s  of  these  spaces  are  as  much  philosophers 
i  social  theorists  as  decorators.  The  start- 
points  of  their  transformations  of  space  are 
;ments  about  what  Americans  really  want: 
ople  are  no  longer  willing  to  accept  rooms 
iposed  of  one  style  of  furniture."  "People 
It  drama."  "People  want  rooms  that  express 
nselves."  "People  want  comfort."  But  the  dec- 
tor's  quest  for  truth,  while  laudable  in  itself, 
ieves  less  than  the  actuality  of  rooms  where 
people  live.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Saratoga 
se  farm  we  show  this  month  where  many 
es  of  furniture  are  accented  by  a  lifetime  of 
ections.  Or  the  drama  of  a  villa  on  the  Cote 

Sofa  and  console  by 

Lzur  that  comes  complete  with  staggering  Mediterranean  views.  In  a  house  outside  Mattia  Bonetti  and 
sanne  the  combination  of  blue-ribbon  modern  art  and  a  design  scheme  by  Mattia 
netti  and  Elizabeth  Garouste  is  surely  an  expression  of  one  couple's  distinctive  sen- 
ility. A  former  fisherman's  shack  on  the  dunes  in  Sagaponack  offers  relaxed  com- 
t  open  to  the  freshness  of  cool  clean  sea  air.  The  rarefied  air  of  culture  and  taste 
s  the  rooms  decorated  for  imaginary  people — but  there  is  nothing  so  bracing  as 
:  true-to-life  surprises  of  the  places  where  real  people  live. 


with  a  Miro  sculpture 
and  paintings  by 
Miguel  Barcelo  in  the 
Edelmans'  living  room. 
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Editor  in  Chief 


■Across  the 
from  the  a 

me  oWner's 
ratttrack  ai 
opposite  righ 
A  rocking  1 
hooked  rug 
needlewQ-' 
a  taste  foi 
fofliart  witj 
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Saratoga  Purebred 
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Sister  Parish  approved  of  all  the  "antiq 


FOR  TOO  MANY  YEARS 
this  charming  1880 
house,  attached  to  one  of 
Saratoga's  principal  rac- 
ing stables,  was  closed 
down — mothballed  like  a 
destroyer.  Fortunately,  it  has  now 
been  rehabilitated,  and  for  the  five 
weeks  a  year  that  constitute  the  Sara- 
toga racing  season  it  lives  again, 
more  gracefully,  albeit  more  private- 
ly, than  ever  before. 

The  rehabilitation  began  some 
four  years  ago.  The  lady  who  had  in- 
herited this  and  other  properties 
asked  her  friend  and  decorator,  Mrs. 
Henry  Parish  II,  to  "rescue  a  Sleep- 
ing Beauty  of  a  house."  Their  horses 
had  always  gone  to  Saratoga  for  the 
racing  season,  the  lady  explained, 
but  she  and  her  late  husband  seldom 
accompanied  them  for  more  than  a 
flying  visit:  they  preferred  to  sum- 
mer on  Fishers  Island.  She  had  al- 
most forgotten  she  owned  the  house. 
"Come  to  Saratoga  and  see  what  can 
be  done,"  she  urged. 

The  two  friends  made  the  mistake 
of  arriving  in  winter;  the  place  was 
unheated,  the  furniture  dust-sheet- 
ed. Dismal,  they  thought.  Neverthe- 
less they  decided  to  have  one  more 
look.  On  their  next  visit,  the  heating 
was  on  and  the  shrouds  had  been  re- 
moved. They  were  thrilled.  The 
house  had  great  potential — there 
was  even  a  tlower  room  stocked  with 
vases.  But  the  furniture  was  a  mixed 
bag:  the  sofas  were  rock  hard, 
though  the  shapes  were  good,  and 
there  was  a  cache  of  hooked  rugs,  a 
set  of  gentlemanly  dining  room 
chairs,  and  some  amusing  lamps. 

Sister  Parish  and  Gary  Hager,  her 
associate  at  Parish-Hadley,  set  to 
work  "joyfully"  (Sister's  word).  So 

In  the  living  room,  country  Windsors, 
a  rattan  child's  armchair,  a  galleried 
table  with  ivory  spindles,  and  other 
antiques  are  comfortably  mixed  with 
floral  chintz  and  a  ribbon  swag  wall- 
paper border,  both  from  Brunschwig  & 
Fils.  Rose-colored  Bailey  8c  Griffin 
fabric  on  the  chair  in  the  foreground 
is  keyed  to  Parish-Hadley's  summery 
palette,  as  are  traditional  green 
roller  blinds.  Braided  wool  carpet  from 
Rosecore.  Details  see  Resources. 
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ent  says  with  some  relief.  "It's  not  as  if  that's  always  the  case" 
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did  the  owner.  For  once  the  decora- 
tors were  delighted  that  their  client 
insisted  on  being  involved  in  every 
detail.  This  was  going  to  be  very 
much  her  house.  "She  made  it  a  labor 
of  love  for  all  of  us,"  Sister  says,  "es- 
pecially for  Gary,  who  mastermind- 
ed thejob  and  pulled  it  all  together." 
There  should  be  no  "haute  epo- 
query,"  the  client  decreed,  no  over- 
egging  of  the  pudding.  As  much  as 
possible  should  be  done  by  local 


Wallpaper  custom-made  by  Parish- 
Hadley  is  tfie  background  for  a  1929 
racing  picture  by  T.  P.  Earl  above  the 
dining  room  mantel,  top,  and  a  Lynwood 
Palmer  painting  of  one  of  the  family's 
horses  above  a  Federal  sideboard. 
Above:  A  rustic  gazebo.  Right:  Antique 
needlework  pillows  cushion  the  window 
seal  behind  a  grouping  of  19th- 
century  majolica  and  a  ceramic  steed. 
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craftsmen,  using  materials  from  h 
cal  sources.  The  emphasis  should  1 
on  Americana,  but  not  exclusive! 
The  decorators  also  had  to  bear  i 
mind  that  the  house  is  part  of  a  spoi 
ing  estate,  that  everything  should  \) 
appropriately  low  in  key.  Simplicii 
was  not  always  easy,  given  the  scale  o 
the  infrastructure.  Just  out  of  siti' 
of  the  house  is  the  chef's  cottage 
Space  also  had  to  be  refurbished  fo 
maids  and  other  personnel  that  ai 
establishment  kept  up  to  the  highes 
prewar  standards  demands. 

Because  the  house  had  been  add 
ed  onto  many  times,  Gary  Hager  ex 
plains,  "We  felt  that  our  work  simpl) 
continued  a  long  history."  All  thf 
same,  he  saw  to  it  that  structura- 
changes  were  held  to  a  minimum 
One  bedroom  was  turned  into  a 
bathroom,  another  into  a  sitting 
room.  The  principal  bedroom  was 
given  a  more  genial  aspect.  The  liv- 
ing room  was  likewise  kept  informal: 
elegantly  cheerful  and  casual  in  the 
inimitable  Parish-Hadley  manner. 
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The  flower  room, 
left.  Right:  The 
kitchen.  Below: 
Grooms  washing 
down  a  Thorough- 
bred. Bottom 
right:  .Americana 
surrounds  a  19lh- 
century  weather 
vane  on  an  old 
quilt  in  the  front 
hall.  The  checker- 
board floor  is 
painted.  Bottom  left: 
One  of  the  double 
rows  of  stalls. 


he  private  track  is  the  envy  of 
very  Saratoga  trainer;  the  horses 
re  almost  as  spoilt  as  the  guests 


An  Italian  wooden  horse 
stands  behind  a  bistro  chair  on 
the  porch  while  an  American 
rooster  struts  above  majolica 
displayed  on  a  hunt  table.  The 
Windsor  chair  has  a  Brunschwig 
cotton  pillow  and  the  SUrk 
sisal  carpjet  is  bordered  with  a 
hand-painted  Greek  key  motif. 
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The  owner  gave  the  stuffier  New  York  antiqu. 
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e  berth:  she  intended  to  have  some  fun 


Simplicitv  was  nut  alwavs  easv.  given  the  scale  of  an  establishment 


The  19th-centur\ 
tole  bed  in  the 
master  bedroom,  left, 
is  hung  with  Cowtan 
8c  Tout  cotton.  Walls 
are  covered  in  the 
same  Brunschwig 
'      print  used  for 

the  curtains  and  the 
seat  cushion  of  a 
lacquered  side  chair. 
Above:  Staffordshire 
figures  line  a  guest 
room  mantel  above  an 
antique  rocking  horse. 
The  wallpaper  is 
from  Rose  Gumming. 


the  highest  prewar  standards 


The  same  life-enhancing  look  pre- 
vails in  the  plant-filled  porch  room 
where  everyone  forgathers  during 
the  clay  and  usually  lunches.  The 
windows  of  this  charming  room  are 
alw  ays  hung  with  a  dozen  geranium- 
niled  baskets.  (To  facilitate  watering, 
a  duplicate  set  is  kept  at  a  florist's 
shop  in  the  town.)  The  porch  looks 
out  across  a  vast  lawn  toward  the  pri- 
vate racetrack,  which  is  the  envy  of 
every  trainer  in  Saratoga.  (On  my 
first  visit,  I  mistook  this  for  the  public 
course.  "Ht^w  convenient,"  1  said. 
"Yes,  it  is,"  the  lady  of  the  house 
agreed,  "especially  as  it's  our  race- 
track.") Beside  the  track  is  a  double 
range  of  stables — as  pretty  as  any  in 
the  country.  The  horses  are  almost  as 
spoilt  as  the  guests;  identical  baskets 
of  geraniums  hang  in  the  arcade  out- 
side their  stalls. 

Although  there  are  rooms  full  of 
things  at  other  houses  to  draw  upon, 
the  owner  says  she  liked  the  idea  of 
going  in  search  of  new  furniture. 
This  would  make  the  project  moi  e  of 
an  adventure.  She  gave  the  stuffier 
antiquaires  a  wide  berth:  this  time 
she  intended  to  have  some  fun.  En- 
couraged by  Sister's  discovery  in  At- 
lanta of  a  birdcage  in  the  form  of  a 
doll's  palazzo — it  now  dominates  one 
end  of  the  living  room — she  pro- 
ceeded to  cast  her  net  far  and  wide. 
True,  many  of  the  more  eye-catch- 
ing pieces  (the  great  wooden  hot  se  in 
the  porch  room  and  an  exotic  wicker 
chandelier)  came  from  an  old  and 
gieatly  missed  friend  in  New  York, 
the  late  ((lontiuued  on  page  125) 
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egins^Kdelman  take  Switzerland 
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and  house  by 
By  ChadbiJi  Gande 


etti  and  Garouste 


'hotographs  by  Francois  Haiard 


MUSEE     D'ART    CONTE  M  PORAl  N 


SHI  K  AM)  RE(;iNA  EDEL- 
nicin's  house  in  Switzer- 
land is  a  pretty  conven- 
lional  affair:  white,  two 
stories,  with  a  slate 
rocjf,  lots  of  dor- 
mers, and  a  driveway  that  leads  right 
up  to  the  front  door.  I  here's  a  Mer- 
cedes in  the  garage.  A  golf  course 
flown  the  street.  In  other  words,  if  it 
weren't  for  the  snowcapped  Alps  in 
the  background,  you  could  easily  be 
persuaded  that  vou  were  in  any 
niuiifjer  of  upscale  American  sub- 
urbs— say,  Scarsdale,  Greenwich,  or 
Cirosse  Pointe. 

But  like  a  sable-lined  raincoat, 
Asher  and  Regina  Edelman's  house 
in  Switzerland  misrepresents  itself. 
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Outside:  the  discreet  charm  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  Inside:  the  talk  of  the 
town  of  Lausanne. 

"It's  rented,"  explains  Asher, 
whose  acumen  as  an  arf^itrager  made 
him  something  of  a  legend  in  the 
New  York  financial  world  during  the 
go-go  eighties.  Rented?  POr  foreign- 
ers in  Switzerland,  buying  property 


is  a  process  that  could  diplomatically 
be  described  as  difficult  (involving, 
as  it  does,  labyrinthian  red  tape).  So 
after  Asher  and  Regina  decided  to 
move  their  home  base  from  New 
York  to  Europe — and  the  geograph- 
ic field  narrowed  to  Switzerland 
when  the  couple  was 
"invited"  to  live  in  Lau- 
sanne— the  search  be- 
gan for  an  interim 
house,  something 
more  substantial  than 
the  chalet  they  had  oc- 
cupied each  winter  in 
Saint  Moritz. 

Although  Regina 
had  visions  of  a  grand 
old  chateau  in  the 
mountains,  she  discov- 
ered that  grand  old 
chateaux  in  the  moun- 
tains have  an  unfortu- 
nate tendency  to  come 
with  six  bedrooms  and  one  bath- 
room— unsatisfactory  accommoda- 
tions for  a  household  that  includes 
two  children,  a  live-in  cook,  butler, 
housekeeper,  and  nanny.  Regina  al- 
tered her  expectations  and  chose  the 
best  of  what  was  available.  And  then 
she  put  in  a  call  to  Mattia  Bonetti  and 
Elizabeth  Garouste  in  Paris:  "Au  se- 
cours!  Venez  tout  de  suite!" 

"They're  as  close  to  a  modern-day 
equivalent  of  Diegcj  Giacometti  as 
could  possibly  exist,"  says  Asher  of 
the  design  duo  best  known  for  intro- 
ducing le  style  barbare  to  the  world. 
"Maybe  they're  better,  because  they 
deal  with  the  soft  as  well  as  the  hard." 
Such  immodest  praise  takes  on  add- 
ed resonance  coming  from  Edelman, 
who  is  a  voice  worth  listening  to  when 
it  comes  to  matters  not  only  financial. 
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Raffia-covered  walls  provide  a  neutral 
backdrop  for  two  canvases  by  Miguel 
Barcelo,  above  and  above  left,  and  orang' 
yellow,  and  red  velvet  seating — with  silvt 
plated  feet — by  Bonetti  and  Garouste. 
Left:  A  custom  carpet  laid  over  an 
ebonized  wood  floor  repeats  the  startling 
palette  as  well  as  the  broken-branch 
motif  of  the  cigarette  tables.  Top:  Above 
the  mantel,  a  Dubuffet.  On  the  coffee 
table,  a  glass  sculpture  by  Dale  Chihulv. 
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fietti  and  Garouste  are  as  close  to  a  modern-day  equivalent  of 
Diego  Giacometti  as  could  possibly  exist,"  ventures  Asher  Edelman 


Although  remarkable,  the  Edelman  house  is 

in  many  ways  a  mere  preamble  to  the 

Edelman  museum  down  the  mountain  in  Pully 
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but  cultural,  visual,  and  aestheiit 
present,  the  fifty-one-year-old 
coon  serves  as  chairman  of  the  bo, 
of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Mu 
In  the  past  he  has  served  as  v 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Amt 
can  Ballet  Theater.  And  then  thei 
the  impressive  credential  of  Ed 
man's    somewhere-in-the-neighb 
hood-of-650-piece  art  collectii 
"Asher  is  one  of  the  important  coll 
tors  in  New  York,"  offers  Leo  C 
telli,  the  soft-spoken  eminence  gr 
of  New  York's  art  world.  "There  c 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  others,"  ad 
Castelli,  who,  when  pressed,  si 
ceeds  in  naming  two. 

The  Edelmans  are  also  no  strar 
ers  to  the  decorative  arts.  In  19^ 
Asher  had  the  foresight  to  comm 
sion  Tod  Williams  and  Billie  Tsien 
renovate  his  1  0,800-square-fo 
Manhattan  apartment  (originalK  t 


Mi 
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me  of  Vincent  Astor  and  currently 
je  Edelmans'  New  York  pied-a- 
re). Then  in  the  mid  eighties,  af- 
Regina  had  entered  the  picture, 
idree  Putman  and  the  late  Max 
>rdon  were  called  in  to  undertake  a 
cfurbishment."  In  Paris,  where  the 
ielmans  maintain  another  pied-a- 
Te,  Thierry  Despont  did  the  deco- 
tive  honors.  It  is  also  worth  noting 
at  the  Edelmans  are  no  less  sup- 
ntive  of  the  avant-garde  than  of 
e  venerable.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
uple's  retreat  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
stimony  to  the  talent  of  the  Milan- 
ssed  design  group  Memphis;  on  the 
her  hand,  the  couple's  100-foot 
cht  is  a  meticulously  preserved 
•39  British  classic. 
"They  know  things,"  notes  Mattia 
^netti.  "They  are  very  confident. 
tiey  understand  immediately.  We 
dn't  have  to  educate  them."  Bonet- 


With  the  exception 
of  a  large  de  Kooning, 
opposite  above,  the 
dining  room  is  devoted 
to  the  work  of  Lucio 
Fontana,  opposite 
below — which  explains 
why  Bonetti  and 
Garouste  designed  a 
carpet  with  Fontana's 
signature  slash  motif 
as  a  border  and  why 
Regina  Edelman 
commissioned  hand- 
painted  porcelain, 
right,  inspired  by  a 
Fontana  canvas,  above. 
The  one-of-a-kind 
thirties  dining  table 
and  chairs  were  found 
at  Fifty/50,  NYC. 


The  designers  characterize  their  approach  to  the 
house  as  "pret-a-porter  versus  couture" 


ti's  appraisal  is  confirmed  byl 
speed  with  which  Regina  produc 
commission  for  the  young  desiorl 
after  she  stumbled  across  their' 
in  the  faubourg  Saint-Honore  s| 
of  couturier  Christian  Lacroix.  (I 
etti  and  Garouste  outfitted  the  sJ 
in  1987.)  Regina  knew  immmedi 
ly  that  le  style  barbare  was  for 
and  though  Thierry  Despont  haJ 
but  completed  the  Edelmans' 
apartment,  there  was  one  minusJ 
space  left  undone — the  break] 
room.  Which  Regina  presentee 
Bonetti  and  Garouste.  Which  wal 
large  a  success  as  a  tiny  room  col 
possibly  be.  Which  is  why  a  call 
made  to  Paris  the  day  Regina  J 
Asher  signed  the  lease  on  the  hoi 
in  Switzerland. 

Bonetti  characterizes  his  and  i 
ouste's  approach  to  the  house 
"pret-a-porter  versus  couture.' 
relying  on  furniture  and  surf! 
treatments  rather  than  costly  moc 
cations  makes  sense.  This  is,  after  j 
a  rented  house.  Bonetti  and  Gj 
ouste  were  wise  to  neutralize  the  il 
distinguished  architecture.  Co\ 
ing  the  walls  in  natural  raffia  and  J 
onizing  the  floors  was,  in  effecli 
decorative  disappearing  act.  ThI 
were  no  less  wise  to  rely  on  reac 
available  furniture  from  existil 
Bonetti  and  Garouste  collections, 
the  living  room,  for  example,  the  il 
bolstered  seating  piec 
were  culled  from  Pate 
work,  a  much-praised  cl 
lection  first  introduced] 
the  1990  Salon  Intern| 
tional  du  Meuble  in  Paris.  Hei 
however,  the  Patchwork  sofa  ail 
armless  lounge  chairs  have  been  sli] 
covered  in  flamboyantly  colored  vJ 
vet  that  announces  the  room's  therl 
and  palette — autumn.  A  custom  ca 
pet  in  a  fiery  (Continued  on  page  12 

A  bronze  etagere,  opposite,  by  Bonetti 
and  Garouste  holds  fifties  and  sixties 
Murano  glass,  from  Sotheby's,  Geneva. 
Above  left:  The  decorators'  bronze 
broken-branch  bed,  flanked  by  French 
majolica  lamps,  in  the  cotton-draped 
master  bedroom.  Left:  In  the  library 
a  wrought-iron  and  cowhide  desk  with 
matching  chairs  introduces  the  avant- 
garde  to  a  conventional  paneled  room. 


Onthe  Beach 


A  former  fisherman's 


A 
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shack  takes  on  a  simple  elegance 
By  Amy  Taran 

Photographs    by    William    Waldron 
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In  the  living  room,  above,  white  walls,  blond  floors,  and  white  sail- 
cloth cushions  and  slipcovers  glow  in  the  sunlight.  Top  from  left:  For 
Kelly  and  Bob  Miller  and  their  daughters  Samantha  and  Elissa,  life 
at  the  cottage  is  like  summer  camp,  with  horseback  riding  on  the 
beach,  dinner  at  the  picnic  table  on  the  front  deck,  and  time  to  lounge 
in  the  hammock.  Opposite  below:  A  vase  of  cosmos  and  an  assortment 
of  blue  and  white  pottery  add  touches  of  color  to  the  kitchen. 
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TO  THE   BEACHCOMBF 
the  unassuming  structi 
on  the  ocean  in  Sagapc 
ack.  Long  Island,  calls 
mind  a  bit  of  driftwood  wash 
ashore  and  bleaching  in  the  sand  a 
grasses.  Although  the  small  shingl 
building  bears  scant  resemblance 
its  grander  Hamptons  neighbors 
has  become  a  summertime  san( 
ary  for  actress  Kelly  Harmon  Mill 
and  publisher  Robert  L.  Miller  ar 
their  five  children.  While  respectii 
its  utilitarian,  somewhat  eccentri 
architecture  and  its  unpretentio 
charm,  the  Millers  have  transformt 
the  former  fishing  shack  into  a  bea 
cottage  of  understated  elegance  an 
uncloying  prettiness. 

Kelly  Miller,  the  perennially  ene 
getic  spokesman  for  Tic  Tac,  is  also 
painter  and  self-styled  decorato 
She  approached  the  shack  with  a  v 
sion  of  clean-scrubbed  ease.  "W 
come  to  Sagaponack  to  live  simply,  t 
get  the  'city  slick'  out,"  she  explain 
"And  I  come  to  paint."  With  no  hea 
no  insulation,  and  only  a  single  clo: 
et — the  rafters  serve  as  storage  fo 
everything  from  diapers  to  suit 
cases — cottage  living  is  a  bit  lik 
camping  dressed-up.  "Our  enter 
tainment  is  swimming  in  the  ocean 
running  on  the  beach,  and  collectini 
seashells."  She  continues,  "We  havi 
no  VCR  or  television,  but  we  have  ev 
erything  you  need  to  make  a  gcxx 
meal  or  take  a  bath. 

"And  there  are  always  the  horses 
Wherever  we  are,  we  incorporatt 
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Heather  Smith  Maclsaac     Photograp 


FOR  ARIIST  ROV  LICHl 
Stein,  4,500  square  fe 
just  about  the  optimum 
for  a  studio — "not  so  I 
you  need  roller  skates  or  can't  f' 
pencil"  but  big  enough  to  allow 
space  to  work  on  many  paintint 
the  same  time.  For  a  painter  of  ni 
(and  large)  canvases,  ground-i: 
space  is  also  prime,  and  in  this  ( 
it's  what  initially  attracted  Lich 
stein  to  a  1912  Greenwich  Vil! 
warehouse  once  occupied  bv  a  ^ 
fabricating  business. 

By  the  time  Lichtenstein  got 
hands  on  the  two-story  buildin 
19H8,  the  lower  level  was  clutit 
with  columns  supporting  various 
(litions.  "It  was  like  a  forest 
needed  to  be  thinned,"  says  D. 
Piscuskas  of  the  firm  1 100  Archu 
which  undertook  the  renovati 
Over  the  course  of  a  tense  t\ 
month  period — during  which  1 1 
tenstein  called  from  his  studio  in 
Hamptons  to  ask,  "Is  it  still  sta 
ing?" — several  structural  colui 
were  removed  and  three  new  on( 
steel  encased  in  concrete  were  aci 
to  carry  massive  steel  beams.  To  ke 
the  new^  space  clear,  Piscuskas  a 
his  partner,  Juergen  Riehm,  cl' 
tered  the  office,  kitchen,  and  ba 
room  near  the  entrance  and  install 
the  heating  system  in  reconfigur 
skylight  wells  where,  says  the  arti 
"it  will  not  cook  my  paintings." 

In  Lichtenstein's  new  studio  an  t 
sel  svstem  of  his  own  design  alio 
him,  aided  by  gravity,  to  hang  paii 
ings — large  or  small — anywhere  i 
the  wall.  Another  of  his  inventions 
revolving  easel,  makes  it  phvsica 


• )  work  on  segments  of  a  can- 

s,  u,d  enables  him.  by  turning  a 

•— )<r  upside  down  for  instance, 

u  the  composition  and  colors 

a  lore  abstract  fashion.  An  enor- 

,  mirror  attached  to  an  easel  on 

s  serves  a  similar  purpose. 

itenstein  is  relaxed  and  hu- 

i>  in  person  but,  says  Riehni, 

ilous  by  nature.  He  laid  the 

ut — this  here,  that  there — 

t  a  list  in  his  pocket  for  every 

,  iig."  Though  the  studio  is  often 

II   of  activity,  it  is  never  a  mess.  A 

I  >n  wheels  holds  pots  of  paint 

I   nushes  taped  to  the  lids.  Clip- 

I  .  of  line  drawings  from  comic 

(  ^,  newspaper  ads,  and  the  yel- 

,\  Jiges  are  pasted  in  notebooks. 

1  her  cart  holds  paper  painted  in 

I    colors  and  custom-printed  in 

s  and  dots, 

1  h  Lichten- 

i  I  tuts  out 

applies  col- 

.  st\le  to  his 

\  a s e s .   He 

'gradually 

Rcs  the  pa- 

with  paint. 

vcd  to  a  wall 

1  [o  shelves 

(1  with  jars 

i;inent  are  paint  chips  that  make 

ihe  artist's  deliberately  limited 

tte.  Says  Lichtenstein,  "Yellow  is 

w  and  red  is  red."  Artists  rave 

ut  the  light  in  the  Hamptons,  but 

I  one  would  just  as  soon  work  in 

pty  studio  because  "to  me.  skies 

the  same  everywhere:  a  sky  is 

ply  blue  dots."  A 

Editor:  Beatrice  Monti  della  Corte 


The  studio 

is  often 

a  hive  of 

activity  but 

never 

a  mess 


Lichtenstein,  above,  in  a 
comer  of  his  4,500-square- 
foot  studio.  Left:  Bathroom, 
1961.  Right:  The  artist's 
Brushstroke  chair.  Opposite 
above:  His  bronzes.  Archaic 
Head  and  Galatea,  are  as 
graphic  as  his  paintings. 
Opposite  below  left:  In  the 
office  alcove  of  the  studio, 
cabinets  salvaged  from 
Benny  Goodman's  kitchen 
hold  books  and  catalogues. 
Opposite  below  right:  A 
recent  collage  study  for  Den. 
Details  see  Resources. 


^  an  island  garden,   g« 


i  Is  h^ 


bV  THE  SEA.  BY  THE  SEA,  BY  THE 
^  beautiful  sea. ■■  Bv  Julv  that's 
^  where  everyone  wants  to  be. 
^1  and  if  it's  on  an  island  off  the 
^1  New  England  coast,  so  much 
V  the  better.  But  to  make  a  real  is- 
W  land  haven  here  took  more  than 
jtist  buving  a  bulkv  old  shingle  cot- 
tage and  preserving  the  extraordi- 
nary harbor  view  with  its  Childe  Hassam-esque 
lighthouse,  strand,  and  marsh.  A  big  busy  summer  hotel 
lies  behind  the  property,  and  a  main  road  doglegs  within 
thirty  feet  of  the  house.  Inventing  privacy,  shelter,  and 
quiet  took  the  skills  of  both  architect  Jaquelin  T.  Robert- 
son and  landscape  designer  Edwina  vonGal.  He  has  a 
passion  for  siting  and  a  gift  for  a  subtle  path-drawn  ge- 
ometry. She  has  a  passion  for  plants  but  nonetheless  re- 
tains the  agreeable  attitude  that  growing  what  flourishes 
is  better  than  constant  experimenting.  If  Concord 
grapes  and  ordinary  'New  Dawn"  roses  will  grow  on  an 
arbor  like  this,  why  grow  anything  else? 

Lindens,  locusts,  maples,  and  Russian  olives  under- 
planted  with  hostas  and  ferns  shield  the  house  from  the 
road  and  from  its  neighbor  to  the  southeast.  Nine  mossy- 
trunked  apple  trees  make  an  orchard  off  the  octagonal 
breakfast  room,  focusing  the  cinematic  harbor  view  to  a 
narrow  glance  beneath  a  cool  green  eveshade  of  summer 
foliage.  The  view,  as  at  most  great  summer  houses  or 
country  places,  governs  all:  the  wav  it  has  been  sliced  bv 
garden  architecture  and  plantings  and  directed  with 
paths  is  the  main  attraction. 


A  green  eveshade  of  foliage  focuses  the  harbor  view  to  a  narrow  gi 


Plantings  bv  landscape 
designer  Edwina  vonGal 
are  events  in  the  garden 
joumev  mapped  out 
bv  architect  Jaquelin 
Robertson.  Clockwise 
from  top:  Ladv's-mantle, 
Akhemilla  mollis,  next  to 
a  grassy  path.  .-V  "bird 
temple"  outside  the 
breakfast  room,  with  the 
apple  orchard  bevond. 
Shock-headed  allium 
in  the  kitchen  garden. 
Cutting  a  swath  through 
native  grasses.  \'ariegated 
hostas  along  a  soft  pine 
needle  path.  GaiUardia 
X  grandiflora  "Dazzler". 


-i 
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Both  Robertson  and  vonGal  knou  about 

journevs  of  the  eve.  Robertson,  born  in  Virg 

grew  up  among  some  of  the  most  beautiful] 

mestic  architecture  m  the  world,  the  brick  plal 

tion  houses  and  dependencies  of  the  eightee| 

ceiitur\  Tidewater,  and  is  deeply  familiar 

the  gardens  of  Persia.  China,  and  Englanc. 

sense  of  place  is  integral  to  his  art.  "Workiril 

landscape  is  a  good  discipline  for  an  architej 

savs  Robertson,  "because  site  planning  she. 

make  an  architect  create  a  landscape  of  sug] 

tion  based  on  what's  there:  space,  light— how; 

\vhat  It  strikes— and  the  stuff  that  grows  wil 

He  IS  aware  of  what  creation  actually  means! 

awax  from  the  mtlexibie  idealizations  of  bin! 

e\  e  views  and  axonometric  drawings. 

\onGal  is  perhaps  the  only  garden  designel 
recent  \  ears  to  create  "landscapes"  at  RockefeJ 
(enter  that  were  as  eve-catching  as  their  towl 
mg  stone  surroundings:  one  of  her  first,  in  19ll 
was  a  topiar\  zoo.  well  before  the  topiar\  craze [ 
garden  making;  another  was  a  free-flowing  gj 
den  of  grasses.  Long  familiar  with  the  islal 
house  on  its  sandy  bluff  she  got  her  chance  whl 
the  sheltering  screen  of  Japanese  pines  along  tl 
road  died  of  blight,  leaving  the  building  expos) 
to  \  iew— and  to  the  possibilities  of  making  a  g| 
den.  First  came  a  new  screen  of  trees,  and  thtl 
wlun  Robertson  made  additions  to  the  houf 
came  an  enttance  court,  hedges  for  the  swiil 
ming  pool,  and  a  cutting  garden.  According! 
Robertson,  the  owner  knows  the  difference  bl 
tween  the  vernacular  and  the  grand  and  enjol 
the  traffic  that  can  go  on  between  them.  In  oiT 
part  of  the  cutting  garden,  which  is  arranged 
blocks  of  flower  color  and  herbs.  e\  ervda\  plar 
i,n\  c  wa\  to  xonGafs  garden  \  ersion  of  this  sidei 
her  client's  character.  To  fill  the  house  with  floJ 
ers.  a  king's  ransom  of  exotic  tender  bulbs  (il 
mene.  sprekelia.  watsonia.  tuberose)  are  plantcl 
like  corn  at  two-week  inier\  als  all  summer  long-j 
a  gesture  that  instantly  equates  grand  luxuil 
with  common  sense. 

Six  acres  provide  ecologicalh  sound  niches  fc! 
a  coreopsis  field,  an  "olive  gro\e"  of  silvery  Ru: 
sian  oli\es.  a  wood-floored  pa\ilion  roofed  wit  I 
grapevines,  and  a  tennis  court  wedged  in  juJ 
above  the  back  line  of  the  dune  grass.  The  stee[ 
drop  to  water  level  is  made  much  of,  bridged  wit  J 
two  flights  of  plain  wood  steps  that  angle  dow: 
from  the  corners  of  the  lawn  above.  Railings  arl 
wreathed  with  sweet  (Continued  on  page  123] 

A  hedge,  a  fence,  and  climbing  roses,  opposite. 
create  privacy  and  order  bv  the  front  door.  Above  left:\ 
Fourth  of  July  red.  white,  and  blue:  the  rose  'Bettv 
Prior'.  Centranthus  ruber,  Montauk  daisies,  cat- 
mint, and  canopteris  'Blue  .Mist'.  Left:  Companions 
m  the  field:  pink  rugosa  roses  and  yellow  coreopsis. 
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bviera  Moderne 


The  past  looks  fresher  than 

ever  at  the  Cote  d'Azur 

house  of  Paris  antiques  dealers 

By  Stephen  Calloway 

Photographs   by   Francois   Halard 
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In  the  salon,  woven 
twine  furniture,' 
made  locally  in  ;the 
1940s,  has  a  special 
appeal  for  Cote 
d'Azur  native  Bob 
Vallois.  The  1940s 
plaster  wall  scooces 
and  the  ottoman  in 
the  alcove  are  by 
Serge  Roche.  Details 
see  Resources. 


m 


The  air  of  relaxed    i 
elegance  recalls  the 
1930s  with  dashes 
of  postwar  spice 
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K  ARE  IN    IHt  HOLY  OF 

holies  at  Vallois,  one  of 
the  most  chic  of  all  the 
galleries  in  the  en- 
anted  maze  of  streets  that  centers 
i|  the  rue  de  Seine  on  the  Left  Bank 
'aris.  We  are  talking  of  the  great 
iiiitme  makers  of  the  192()s  and 
Is,  of  Jacques-Emile  Ruhlmann 
(I  [ean-Michel  Frank,  and  of  their 
DSC  of  style  and  quality.  Monsieur 
illois  sits  behind  an  elegantly  or- 
I  ed  desk,  surrounded  by  exquisite 
iiigs.  He  speaks  of  lacquer  and 
agreen,  vellum  and  bronze,  punc- 
.iling  his  comments  with  expan- 
se gestures  and  puffs  on  an  ever- 
cscnt  cigar. 

Bob  Vallois  and  his  wife,  Cheska, 

line  to  Paris  in  1970  and  rapidly  es- 

hlished  their  gallery  as  one  of  the 

\  places  to  seek  out  fine  pictures, 

cilpture,  and  furniture  of  the  art 

ceo  period.  Today  their  shop  and 

leir  nearby  apartment  are  set  out 

ith  groups  of  extraordinary  muse- 

m-quality  objects.  In  Bob's  office 

If  watery  gray  light  of  Paris  creeps 

1,  caressing  the  forms  of  the  re- 

larkable  collection  of  small  early 

wentieth  century  sculptures  crowd- 

ng  the  shelves  and  standing  on  ped- 

stals  around  his  desk. 

The  quality  of  simlight,  Bob  Val- 

ois  muses,  is  so  different  in  the 

outh;  there  it  is  clear  and  brilliant, 

reating  strong  colors  and  rich  shad- 

)ws.  Warpiing  to  his  theme,  he  talks 

)f  the  beauty  of  the  area  where  he 

^rew  up  on  the  Cote  d'Azur.  "That," 

le  says  with  an  evident  pride,  "is  my 

:ountry."  Two  years  ago  he  and 

a 

In  the  dining  area,  Hollywood  baroque 
reigns,  opposite  left,  with  a  table  and 
chairs  designed  in  the  1940s  by  Jean- 
Charles  Moreux  and  another  pair  of  Roche 
sconces.  A  totemic  owl,  opposite  above 
right,  by  ceramist  Guidette  Carbonell 
keeps  watch  on  the  gardens,  while  a 
table  with  a  ceramic  top  on  a  wrought- 
iron  frame,  opposite  below  right,  adds  a 
whimsical  note  to  the  salon.  Above  right: 
Bob  and  Cheska  Vallois  on  the  terrace 
outside  the  salon.  The  blue  ceramic 
balusters  were  made  to  match  a  surviving 
baluster.  Right:  Guidette  Carbonell's 
ceramic  lamp  from  the  1940s  illuminates 
a  1969  gouache  by  Robert  Malaval. 


Cheska  found  a  house  there  on  the 
old  coast  road  from  Monte  Carlo  at 
Cap  d'Ail,  once  a  favorite  haunt  of 
Winston  Churchill's  for  his  painting 
holidays  and  for  many  years  the 
hideaway  of  actor  Sacha  Guitry.  Now 
it  must  be  one  of  the  few  remaining 
unspoiled  spots  on  the  Riviera. 

Cap  d'Ail  seems  a  magical  place, 
miraculously  preserved  from  the 
rash  of  hideous  building  that  has 
ruined  so  much  of  the  Corniche.  As 
you  turn  off  the  road  onto  the  prom- 
ontory, you  glimpse  white  walls  and  < 
colorful  balconies  half  hidden  in  the 
trees.  There  are  no  more  than  twen- 
ty villas,  mostly  dating  from  the  turn 
of  the  century.  There  are  no  hotels; 
above  all,  there  is  no  concrete.  Even 
the  vista  across  the  little  bay  offers 
nothing  to  mar  the  period  charm  of 
fresh  paint  and  old  roofs  under  a 
blue  sky  and  blue  blue  water. 

The  Vallois  house  has  the  perfect 
blend  of  imposing  grandeur  and  in- 
formal elegance  of  Edwardian  sea- 
side architecture  at  its  best.  Since  it 
was  built  by  an  Englishman  in  1905, 
the  house  had  been  owned  by  just 
two  families.  Indeed,  it  first  came 
onto  the  market  only  by  a  stroke  of 
fate.  Bob  and  Cheska  explain.  Two  . 
daughters,  who  inherited  the  villa 
from  their  parents,  its  original  own- 
ers, fought  bitterly.  Since  neither  sis- 
ter would  allow  the  other  to  have  the 
house,  it  had  to  be  sold. 

The  villa  was  dilapidated,  but  its 
plan  and  proportions  were  perfect. 
The  new  owners  determined  to 
make  as  few  changes  as  possible,  en- 
suring that  everything  they  did  was 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
place.  Restoration  work  nevertheless 
took  the  better  part  of  a  year.  Mean- 
while they  began  to  assemble  furni- 
ture that  would  be  both  comfortable 
and  practical,  together  with  a  collec- 
tion of  period  and  contemporary  art 
that  seemed  appropriate  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  villa.  Bob  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  they  always  wanted  the 
house  to  have  an  identity  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  gallery  or  their 
Paris  apartment.  Here  there  are  no  | 
vellum-lined  walls  or  smart  pieces  of  | 
1925  Exposition— style  veneered  fur-     1 
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The  eye  carries  across  the  p 


Ooh 


he  new 

lagniflcenlly  sited 
and  ingeniously 
designed;  the  heated 
water  that  flows  dver 
the  edge  of  the  tenace 
is  recycled  directly  y 
.l»ck  into  the  pool. 


10  the  Mediterranean  in  an  unbroken  vista 


The  original  tile 
floor  sets  up  a 
crisp  rhythm  and 
carries  the  blue 
and  white  color 
scheme  through 
the  house  and 
onto  the  terrace 
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niture  that  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  cHmate.  The  dominant  feel  at 
Cap  d'Ail  is  one  of  relaxed  elegance 
redolent  of  the  1930s,  spiced  up  with 
a  few  pieces  from  the  194()s  and 
more  recent  decades. 

On  the  principal  floor  of  the  house 
the  adjoining  salon  and  dining  area 
have  fine  proportions  with  stately 
full-length  French  windows  opening 
onto  terraces.  Ihe  high  ceilings  re- 
tain their  original  delicately  painted 
lloral  decoration,  which  the  Vallois 
have  had  carefully  restored.  Charm- 
ing marble  chimneypieces  survive,  as 
does  the  tile  floor,  cool  and  crisp  with 
its  small  repeating  pattern  in  the  blue 
and  white  color  scheme  that  recurs 
both  inside  and  out. 

The  centerpiece  in  the  salon  is  an 
ottoman  by  1930s  decorator  Serge 
Roche.  But  it  is  the  woven  twine  sofa, 
table,  and  chairs  that  hold  a  particu- 
lar nostalgic  charm  for  Bob  Vallois. 
Although  he  found  them  in  Paris,  he 
says  they  were  made  on  the  Riviera 
during  the  bleak,  war  years  when  a 
few  craftsmen  kept  the  spirit  of 
French  chic  alive  despite  the  exti  eme 
scarcity  of  materials.  Plain  plaster 
candle  sconces,  also  by  Serge  Roche, 
hang  above  the  mantel;  the  Vallois 
have  cleverly  echoed  the  antique  bar- 
baric feel  of  the  sconces  with  a  j^air  of 
lamps  in  the  form  of  vases  on  tripods 
by  Mattia  Bonetti  and  Elizabeth  Gar- 
ouste,  the  current  darlings  of  the  Pa- 
risian decorative  arts  scene. 

The  dining  area  is  dominated  by 
a  gloriously  exuberant  table  and  set 
of  high-backed  chairs  in  Hollywood 
baroque  style  by  that  much  under- 
valued master  of  the  1930s,  Jean- 
C>harles  Moreux.  The  pictures  here 
include  a  large  1988  painting  by  Ar- 
man  as  well  as  several  smaller  works 
by  Robert  Malaval  and  other  paint- 
ers of  the  school  of  Nice  in  whom 
Bob  Vallois  has  a  special  interest. 
The  room  also  features  a  number  of 
ceramic  pieces  on  the  grand  scale,  in- 
cluding a  1940  Cazaux  vase  and  a 
clamshell-like  lamp  by  the  seventy- 
six-year-old  ceramic  artist  Guidette 
Garbonell.  Another  of  her  works,  a 
totemlike  bird  from  about  1940, 
stands  guard  outside. 


During  the  summer  Bob  and| 
Cheska  more  or  less  live  outdoors — 
on  the  terraces,  in  the  gardens,  and 
beside  the  magnificent  new  pool — 
and  it  is  here  that  they  have  done 
most  to  improve  the  villa.  Groups  of  ' 
tables  and  chairs  catch  the  sun  or 
take  advantage  of  a  patch  of  deli- 
ciously  cool  shade.  Lavish  replanting 
has  rescued  the  gardens,  which  now 
form  the  perfect  setting  for  the 
house  and  the  pool.  The  pool,  which 
the  Vallois  themselves  conceived,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  planning,  its  siting 
and  levels  so  carefully  contrived  that 
the  eye  carries  across  the  water  and 
out  to  sea  in  an  unbroken  vista. 

The  views  from  the  bedrooms  on 
the  upper  floor  are  superb.  The  Val- 
lois added  terraces,  repeating  the 
pattern  of  the  balustrades  below.  All 
the  balusters  are  ceramic,  glazed  in  a 
rich  Mediterranean  blue;  they  were 
reproduced  from  a  surviving  balus- 
ter. One  of  the  guest  rooms  is  deco- 
rated entirely  with  furniture  by 
Bonetti  and  Garouste.  Bob  and 
Cheska's  own  bedroom  is  light  and 
spacious  with  a  number  of  fine 
pieces.  An  impressive  anonymous 
pair  of  deco  lyre-front  armchairs 
flanks  the  view  of  the  bay,  and  a  low 
table  by  Pierre  Legrain  stands  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  but  the  eye  is 
most  immediately  drawn  to  a  1927 
coiffeuse  made  in  the  most  spectacu- 
lar moderne  style  by  Eugene  Printz 
for  the  princesse  de  La  Tour  d'Au- 
vergne.  Of  metal  with  pivoting  glass 
shelves,  it  is  handsome,  inventive, 
and — thanks  to  its  materials — invul- 
nerable to  the  heat  and  the  light  that 
drew  Bob  and  Cheska  Vallois  back  to 
the  Cote  d'Azur.  A 

A  guest  bedroom,  left,  features  furniture 
by  Mattia  Bonetti  and  Elizabeth  Garouste 
available  from  Neotu,  NYC.  Opposite 
above:  Among  the  art  deco  pieces  in 
the  master  bedroom  are  a  small  round 
table  and  lamp  by  Jean-Michel  Frank, 
a  low  table  by  Pierre  Legrain,  and  a 
coiffeuse  made  in  1927  by  Eugene 
Printz.  The  curtains  and  bedspread  are 
an  Indian  cotton  available  from  Shyam 
Ahuya.  Opposite  below:  For  tea  on  the 
terrace,  1940s  porcelain  from  Vallauris, 
near  Nice,  and  a  table  and  chairs  by 
Philippe  Renaud  and  Patrice  Gruffaz. 
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Out  of 
Denmark 

Back  from  Africa, 
Karen  Blixen  launched 
her  literary  career 
from  her  family  house 
By  Clara  Selborn 

hotographs    by    Eric    Boman 
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I  HAD  A  FARM  IN  AFRICA,  AF  I  HF  F(JO  I  OF  FH 
Ngong  Hills."  To  most  readers  Karen  Blixen  i 
Isak  Dinesen,  and  her  proper  place  is  the  cof  fe( 
plantation  she  memorialized  in  Out  of  Africa.  Bu 
the  Danish  writer  began  and  ended  her  life  in  ; 
sixteenth-century  farmhouse  named  Rungsted 
lund,  midway  between  Copenhagen  and  Elsinore.  It  wa 
from  Rungstedlund — "the  old  inn,  red-tiled,  close  to  th* 
road"  of  her  story  "The  Supper  at  Elsinore" — that  she  es 
capcd  to  East  Africa  and  to  which  she  returned  to  writt 
the  books  that  made  her  famous. 

Karen  Blixen's  house  (where  the  author  of  this  artick 
spent  much  time  working  as  her  secretary  from  1944  to 
1962)  came  like  her  pseudonym  from  her  father,  Wil- 
helm  Dinesen,  who  acquired  Rungstedlund  in  1879.  He 
intended  to  move  into  more  stately  quarters  after  his 
marriage,  but  he  had  become  so  attached  to  the  old 
house  that  he  and  his  wife  settled  there  instead. 

Theirs  was  a  busy  household,  with  three  daughters 
and  two  sons  and  sometimes  a  governess.  The  lively 
scene  in  "Peter  and  Rosa"  in  which  Rosa  meets  a  "fish- 
wife from  the  coast"  having  coffee  with  the  servants  is 
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It  out  ol  the  servants"  (juaiters  at  Rungstedlund. 
^.iicii  often  walked  with  hei  lalliet  in  the  woods  near 
I     house.  Many  years  later  in  a  ladio  address  she  re- 
I  inhered  how  he  taught  her  about  migratory  birds:  "A 
ole  world  was  opened  to  nie  when  I  heard  about  bird 
!  ^rations,  that  mighty  net  which  is  spun  around  the 
tj  th  as  a  lesult  of  some  inexplic  able  call." 
irhen  came  the  blow  of  Wiihelm  Dinesen's  suicide,  in 
I'),  when  Karen — laime  to  her  family — was  almost 
I  \ears  old.  Three  years  later  a  fiie  destroyed  some  of 
outlniiidings.  The  rest  of  Tanne's  childhood  was  not 
I  ppy.  As  a  young  woman  she  enjoyed  her  relatives' 
Miiilr\  houses  and  the  parties  they  gave  in  Copenha- 
11.  Her  talent  for  drawing  won  her  a 
KC  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine 
IS,  and  she  published  stories  that 
owed  literary  gifts.  But  when  she  he- 
me engaged  to  her  Swedish  second 
usin,  Baron  Bror  von  Blixen-P'in- 
ke,  and  at  twenty-eight  emigrated 
th  him  to  East  Africa,  it  was  a  flight 
om  the  world  of  Rungstedlund. 
Eighteen  years  later,  in  1931,  she  was 
ick  at  home.  Completely  broke,  she 
oved  in  with  her  mother  and  set  up  in 
r  father's  old  study  her  worn  Cx)rona 
pewriter,  the  one  she  had  used  in  Af- 
a  for  typing  business  letters  headed 
The  Karen  Coffee  Co.,  Ltd."  The 
anuscript  of  Seven  Gothic  Tales  was 
)mpletecl  two  years  later. 
Karen  Blixen  shared  her  mother's 
ouse  until  1939,  when  Ingeborg  Dine- 
n  died.  The  following  spring  the  Ger- 
lans  occupied  Denmark.  Two  severe 
inters  followed;  in  1940  the  Sound 
(Utsidc*  her  windows,  between  Den- 
nark  and  Sweden,  was  frozen  over,  a 
[•henonfienon  she  had  described  in 
The  Supper  at  Elsinore,"  set  in  1841: 
At  night .  .  .  this  flatness  and  whiteness 
)f  the  sea  was  very  strange,  like  the 
)'-eath  of  death  over  the  world." 

It  was  not  until  the  spring  and  summer  of  1944  that 
he  began  to  adapt  the  house  to  her  own  taste.  She  gave 
iway  her  mother's  grand  piano  and  heavy  tablecloths.  In 
he  midst  of  wartime  shortages,  she  saw  an  advertise- 
nent  for  a  set  of  lace  cinlains  being  sold  privatelv  and 

n  1931  Blixen  took  over  what  had  been  her  father's  study, 
pposite  above,  called  Ewald's  Room  after  a  Danish  poet  who 
tayed  at  the  house  when  it  was  an  inn.  The  Masai  and  Somali 
k'eapons  on  the  wall  belonged  to  her  brother  Thomas.  Opposite 
elow:  Blixen  painted  the  two  portraits  of  Kikuyu  in  the  1920s. 
'^op  right:  Blixen  in  the  drawing  room  about  the  time  of 
ler  mother's  death  in  1939.  Above  right:  In  1944  Blixen  began 
0  change  the  house.  One  of  her  purchases  was  lace  curtains 
or  the  drawing  room  in  the  summer.  Right:  The  Danish 
ong-case  clock  accompanied  her  to  Africa  and  home  again. 


It  was  not  until  1944  that  she  unpacked  all 
the  things  she  had  brought  back  from  Africa 
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bought  them  to  hang  in  the  drawing  room  in  the  sui 
mer.  They  were  too  long,  but  she  didn't  have  the  heart  i 
cut  them  down,  so  the  lace  fell  in  graceful  pools  on  th 
floor.  And  she  unpacked  her  things  from  Africa— th 
painted  screen  that  stood  by  the  fireplace  in  the  house  , 
Ngong  and  inspired  the  stories  she  told  her  lover,  Deni 
Finch  Hatton,  along  with  the  gramophone  he  gave  her 
Once  she  began  to  make  Rungstedlund  her  own,  sli 
pui^ued  a  distmct  vision.  She  bought  threadbare  onen 
tal  carpets  because  she  thought  new  ones,  with  their  dec 
pile  and  rich  tones,  were  vulgar.  And  she  had  a  frien 
mix  and  remix  colors  for  the  walls  until  she  was  satisfies 
For  the  dining  room  she  settled  on  a  grayed  neutra 
shade  that  is  light  in  the  summer  yet  cozy  in  the  winter] 
just  as  she  pictured. 

She  enjoyed  having  houseguests  but  also  wanted  t(^ 

concentrate  on  her  writing,  so  she  transformed  hei 

mother's  bedroom  and  an  adjaceni 

room  into  a  guest  apartment.  Visitor^ 

were  not  supposed  to  show  up  in  the 

During  her  last  two 
years,  Blixen  and 
Rungstedlund  were 
finally  at  peace 

main  wing  until  lunch.  To  make  thai 
guest  sitting  room  harmonize  with  thel 
lawn  outside,  she  decreed  a  colorl 
scheme  unusual — even  outrageous— I 
for  a  Danish  interior  of  the  day:  bluish! 
green  walls  with  light  yellow-greenl 
woodwork,  a  combination  she  said| 
was  inspired  by  oriental  ceramics. 

Rungstedlund  had  no  central  heat- 
ing until  1960.  Wood  fires  were  kept 
burning  in  the  open  fireplace  and  in 
the  rococo,        (Continued  on  page  124) 
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Id's  Room,      ''\ 
nd  opposite 
Harald 

in's  1935  bust 
en  Blixen 
on  a  bookcase, 
ice  held  her 
s  guns.  Opposi' 
tft:  The  hall  c 
rden  side  of  tl^ 
Opposite  behtd 
Slixen  with      ; 
Schweitzer,  '•  ^ 
she  had        ;  s 
ted  about 
\  up  a  hospitiil 
&sai  children. 
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Adrienne  Vittadini, 
right,  in  green  silk 
separates,  has  created 
a  setting  for  civilized 
country  living  at  her 
secluded  weekend 
house,  to  which  she  and  her 
husband,  Gianluigi, 
below,  commute  by  sea- 
plane. Left:  On  the 
porch,  antique  wicker 
chairs  surround  a  table 
dressed  with  a  cloth 
from  Patrick  Frey. 
Details  see  Resources. 


Shingle-Style 


At  Adrienne  Vittadini's 

Long  Island  retreat, 

the  fashion  designer 

dresses  down 
By  Wendy  Goodman 

Photographs   by   Oberto   Gili 
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-,    1  WAS  A  MOM  KM  C)I-   IRL  TH  FOR 

lie,"  Adrienne  Vittadini  recalls. 

_^     \Vf  had  gone  from  a  place  right 

,  i  ast  Hampton  to  a  beach  house 

on  the  dimes,  hut  it  felt  too  bar- 

I  :    So  we  decided  to  build  from 

-  iich.  When  we  were  driving  back 

he  city  from  the  land  we  were  go- 

:    to  buy,  I  sighed  that  someday  we 

lid  haveoindreani  house.  I  knew 

n  that  we  would  never  build;  I 

,  litcd  an  old  house,  a  house  with  a 

t  torv  and  lawn  and  trees." 

■)he  found  her  ideal  on  a  bay  in  a 

luded  part  of  eastern  Long  Is- 

1  ( I :  a  gray  shingle-style  house  from 

m4  on  fourteen  acres  of  land  with 

iiious  porches,  an  old-fashioned 

mis  court  nestled  in  the  trees,  and 

\  lis  that  timible  down  to  the  water. 

niiiallv  when  I  saw  this  property,  I 

!lni  love  with  the  land  and  thespec- 

(ular  setting,"  says  Vittadini. 

here  was  some  major  cleaning  up 

In  done  inside,  but  it  had  exactly 

r  1  ight  feeling.  After  living  in  a 

iiiemporary  beach  house,  I  want- 

I  .1  real  contrast — something  that 

rsonifled  the  area's  traditional  ar- 

iitcctine." 

Adrienne  and  her  husband,  Gian- 
igi,  bought  the  Lont;  Island  prop- 


erty in  1987.  It  has  become  their 
haven  from  a  flourishing  business 
built  on  giving  women  elegant  mod- 
ern clothing  that  feels  great  to  wear. 
The  Vittadini  line,  which  began  with 
Adrienne's  knitwear  designs  in  1979, 
now  includes  three  fashion  divisions 
and  fourteen  licensees,  from  bed- 
sheets  and  swimwear  to  a  fragrance 
scheduled  to  laimch  in  1992.  Keep- 
ing this  empire  on  the  move  requires 
hard  work  and  constant  travel.  "To 
me,  my  house  is  about  unwinding, 
being  totally  free  and  wearing  no 
makeup,"  the  designer  confides. 
■'We  go  there  every  weekend  in  the 
summer  except  when  we're  in  Eu- 
rope. There  are  usually  ten  or  even 
twenty  people.  We  also  love  to  spend 


holidays  like  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  when  we  can.  Its  such  a 
great  familv  house." 

Adrienne,  w ho  was  brought  up  in 
Philadelphia  and  studied  fine  art 
there  at  Moore  College  of  Art  and 
Design  before  launching  her  design 
career  in  Italy,  fell  in  love  with  the 
area  when  she  and  some  college 
friends  rented  a  house  in  Quogue. 
"When  I  first  brought  Gianluigi — 
Gigi — out  here,  he  was  disappoint- 
ed," she  says.  "I  think  he  was  expect- 
ing, or  perhaps  hoping  for,  a  bit  of 
Capri.  But  eventually  it  started  get- 
ting under  his  skin." 

Realizing  Adrienne's  vision  of  the 
house  took  about  two  years,  during 
which  time  she  worked  closely  with 
two  architects  and  a  decorator.  The 
main  challenge  for  architect  James 
DAuria,  who  oversaw  the  initial  res- 
toration of  the  main  house  and  the 
boathouse,  was  to  give  the  American 
shingle-style  architecture  that  at- 
tracted Adrienne  a  Mediterranean 
flavor  that  would  appeal  to  Gian- 
luigi. To  do  this,  D'Ainia  replaced 
the  w  indow  s  looking  out  on  the  pool 
with  French  doors  that  provide 
graceful  access  to  the  porch,  which 
serves  as  an  open-air  dining  room. 


)utside,  above 
%ht,  tlie  house 
distinctly 
merican;  inside, 
le  flavor  is 
ontinental. 
opposite:  Under 
n  Italian  land- 
rape  in  the  living 
bom,  a  paisley 
^lawl  from  Etro 
>  draped  over  a 
rench  straw 
hair.  Carpet 
rem  Kamdin 
)esigns,  NYC. 
light:  The  study's 
■ool  wallcovering 
rem  Le  Decor 
ranqais,  NYC, 
nd  curtains 
nd  upholsters 
abrics  from 
^tro  depart  from 
tie  light  palette. 


In  the  dining  room,  walls 
incorporating  antique 
panels  and  a  19th-century 
painted  Venetian  chest  cast 
a  sj>ell  of  muted  greens 
and  golds,  while  the  cool 
crispness  of  the  custom- 
dyed  dhurrie  and  the  table 
linens  from  Jesurum, 
Venice,  and  Hinson  &  Co. 
set  off  the  Empire  chairs. 
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At  the  hxn  ot  the  pool,  architect 
Alexander  C.  Gorlin  created  a  pavil- 
ion that  echoes  the  double  colonnade 
of  the  porch.  The  pool  house  accom- 
modates a  small  kitchen,  chanu^ing 
rooms,  and  a  miniature  sitting  room 
curtained  in  white  canvas.  "I  wanted 
to  create  a  little  classical  temple  in  the 
landscape,"  says  Gorlin. 

The  pool  itself  was  rejuvenated 
and  retiled  in  blue  green.  "We  had 
the  tile  installed,"  says  decorator  Lar- 
ry Laslo,  "and  then  Adrienne  went 
out  to  see  it.  It  was  sunset  and  the 
whole  place  turned  periwinkle,  not 
at  all  what  she  wanted.  Then  the  next 
morning  she  opened  her  cut  tains 
and  the  pool  was  brown!  During  the 
night  a  huge  rainstorm  had  washed 
the  hillside  into  the  pool."  Now,  says 
Laslo,  the  pool  is  the  perfect  shade — 
"exactly  the  color  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  the  sun." 

The  decoration  of  the  house  was  a 
collaboration  between  Adrienne  and 
Laslo,  who  has  been  working  with 
Vitladini  loi  three  years  on  hei  bou- 
ti(|ucs,  showiooms,  and  window  dis- 
plays. In  the    ((',())itnntf(l()npagt'  123) 


A  Biedemieier 
armoire  and 
secretary,  right, 
ancfior  tfie 
wFiites  of  the 
master  bedroom. 
Above:  A  giiest 
room  witfi  bed 
linens  designed 
by  Vitladini  for 
Fieldcrest.  Sisal 
carpets  in  both 
bedrooms  from 
Stark.  Below:  For 
the  poo!  house 
Alexander  Gorlin 
designed  what 
he  calls  a  "little 
classical  temple." 
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"Shopping  for  the  house  was  more  play  than  work,"  says  Vittadini 
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Farming  tools  and  a 
fishnet  adorn  a  1922 
plate,  above.  Right: 
Detail  of  a  Soviet 
propaganda  poster, 
c.  1920.  Far  right:  A 
1920  platter  shows 
Soviet  soldiers  forging 
weapons  for  the  war 
against  Poland. 
Details  see  Resources. 


After  October   1917, 
Soviet  artists   put 
imperial   porcelain 
to  work  for  the  cause 
By  Andrew   Solomon 


DURING  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION 
everything  was  transformed  and 
very  little  changed.  An  absolutist 
government  gave  way  to  another  ab- 
solutist government;  appalling  rural 
poverty  combined  with  appalling  ur- 
ban poverty;  solipsism  gave  wav  to 
idealistic  selfishness.  In  the  Impe- 
rial Porcelain  Factory,  renamed 
the  State  Porcelain  Factory  in 
1 9 1 7,  the  tradition  of  making 
exquisite  plates  for  the 
czars  and  their  circle  eas- 
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If  each  meal  could  be  made  an 
occasion  for  the  celebration 
of  the  people's  state,  then  the 
success  of  the  cause  was  assured 


ily  betame  a  tradition  of  making  ex- 
quisite plates  for  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution.  Thus  one  of  the  most 
material  grace  notes  of  Nicholas  II's 
decadence  was  sustained  by  the  new 
regime,  l.enin's  fixation  on  revolu- 
tionary education  meant  that  expo- 
nents of  beauty  did  not  have  to  give 
up  their  cause  if  they  could  twist  it 
into  the  service  of  agitprop.  Few  did 
this  more  successfully  than  the  por- 
celain workers.  The  Revolution  es- 
tablished both  a  new  moral  system 
and  a  new  standard  of  tableware  in 
one  fell  swoop. 

Ihe  notion  that  all  men's  parity 
could  be  enforced  with  dinnerware 
seems,  from  the  harsh  perspective  of 
post-Communism,  more  than  a  bit 
naive.  Nonetheless,  plates  were 
among  the  many  ordinary  things 
that  coulfl  be  transformed  into  mes- 
sage beaiers  for  the  Revolution.  If 
each  meal  could  be  made  an  occasion 
for  the  celebration  of  the  people's 
state  and  its  triumphs,  the  success  of 
the  cause  was  almost  assured.  The 
Iin|X'rial  I'orcelain  Factory  was  full 
of  unglazed  dishes  that  had  yet  to  be 
decorated  for  members  of  the  court, 
and  these  were  immediately  painted 
with  slogans  and  other  designs  asso- 
ciated with  Communism.  The  idea 
was  mad,  of  course.  The  st<jre  of 
blanks,  though  substantial,  cotild 

Czarist  and  Soviet  symbols  appear  on 
tlie  bottom  of  a  plate  painted  in 
1922,  above.  Clockwise  from  right: 
A  1919  pattern  by  Sergei  Chekhonin. 
Motherhood,  c.  1920,  by  .Alexandra 
Shcbekotikhina-Potot.skaya.  Mikhail 
Adamovich's  1923  Lenin  plate  with  the 
slogan  "He  who  does  not  work  does 
not  eat."  Suprematist  plate  by  Nikolai 
Suetin.  A  1910  design  incorporating 
the  word  pravda  (truth).  The  Land  Is  for 
tfie  Workers,  by  Natan  Altman,  honoring 
the  first  anniversar>'  of  the  Revolution. 


never  have  extended  to  the  tables  of 
the  ordinary  people  of  the  new  Rus- 
sia, and  the  expense  of  producing 
hand-painted  porcelain,  even  ■ 
when  the  artists  were  working 
for  the  glory  of  the  party, 
was  far  too  great  to  make 
its  distribution  to  the 
proletariat  even  a  rea- 
sonable fantasy. 

Instead  dinner  sets 
were  sent  off  to  the 
new  nation's  embas- 
sies where  they  attract- 
ed much  notice  and 
attention,  and  they  were 
sold  in  the  former  Korni 
loff  porcelain  shop,  still  in  op 
eration  today  on  Nevsky  Pros 
pekt  in  Leningrad.  Their  high  prices 
meant  that  they  were  usually  bought 
by  foreigners,  and  they  were  most 
valuable  to  the  Russians  as  a  source 
of  foreign  currency,  always  eagerly 
sought  by  the  fathers  of  Commu- 
nism. After  1921,  propaganda  ce- 
ramics were  also  sold  at  international 
exhibitions  where  they  attracted  wel- 
come francs,  dollars,  and  lire.  Pieces 
that  failed  to  find  buyers  at  these 
shows  were  distributed  through  a 
shop  in  Hampstead,  England,  called 
Fortunate  Finds. 

The  French-born  princess  Nina 
Fobanov-Rostovsky's  Revolutionary 
Ceramics:  Soviet  Porcelain,  1917— 
1927 ,  published  last  fall  by  Rizzoli,  is 
a  remarkably  detailed  account  of  the 
period,  illtistrated  with  many  of  the 
finest  pieces  made  in  those  years. 
These  were  selected  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  London  antiques 
dealer  Nicholas  Lynn,  who  was 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  ar- 
tistic and  social  significance  of  pro- 
paganda ware.  Lobanov-Rostovsky's 
immense         (Continued  on  page  124) 
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Teddy  Millington-Drake,  above, 
inside  the  converted  bam,  right. 
Opposite:  The  pergola  shades  a 
table  by  John  Stefanidis  and  chairs 
he  based  on  one  designed  for 
Palladio's  Villa  La  Malcontenta  in 
the  1930s.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Ic  AMt  ro  ruse: ANY  b^ 
chance,  like  the  passenger  in 
the  music  hall  song:  "Ohl  Mr. 
Porter,  whatever  shall  I  do?/I 
want  to  go  to  Birmingham 
and  they're  taking  me  on  to 
Clrewe."  For  three  months  I  had 
been  looking  for  a  house  near  Rome 
and  was  leaving  for  Bombay  a  week 
later  when  I  saw  an  advertisement  in 
the  Rome  Daily  American:  "For  sale, 
house  in  Tuscany,  14  rooms. ..."  I 
drove  up  on  a  foggy  dav  in  Decem- 
ber, and  at  the  end  of  a  rough  locky 
road  found  a  solifl.  almost  scjuare 
house  with  a  pigeon  tower.  1  here 
were  holes  in  the  floor  and  no  win- 
dows or  doors,  but  I  sensed  immedi- 
ately  from  the  layout  and  pro- 
portions of  the  rooms  and  the  huge 
ruined  barn  that  this  could  again  be- 


come a  place  to  live  and  work.  The 
fact  that  it  was  in  Tuscany  was  sec- 
ondary, even  a  disadvantage.  "Too 
far  away  and  gloomy,"  said  the  Ro- 
man Cassandras.  "You're  mad  to  buy 
a  house  now."  It  was  1974.  "The 
Communists  are  coming;  you'll  be 
kidnapped  by  the  Red  Brigades."  I 
was  determined,  h  cj  w  e  \  e  r ,  and 
signed  a  commitment  before  depart- 
ing for  India. 

Poggio  al  Pozzo,  as  the  house  is 
called,  stands  on  the  Ricasoli  estate, 
one  of  a  hundred  more  or  less  similar 
structures  built  there  during  the  past 
two  or  three  centuries,  with  walls  of 
local  stone  and  floors  and  roofs  of  tile 
made  in  the  landowners'  own  ovens. 
Many  of  these  houses  were  aban- 
doned in  the  1950s,  when  the  age- 
old  Italian  system  of  farming  known 


as  mezzadria  came  to  an  end.  1  h: 
was  an  arrangement  whereby  il 
tenant  farmer  was  given  some  Ian 
and  a  house  in  return  for  half  h 
produce.  The  first  cherries,  the  be 
cheeses  were  sent  to  the  landlord 
the  castle.  After  the  war  farnui 
were  unwilling  to  continue  with  nit 
zadria  and  landlords  were  unabk  i 
modernize  the  houses,  which  had  i 
drainage,  plumbing,  or  electricit' 
The  young  people  went  to  work  i 
factories,  and  their  parents  moved  i 
small  blocks  of  fiats  in  the  villages 
was  then  that  adventurous  Englivi 
men  driving  about  the  Tuscan  com 
tryside  first  began  to  buy  vacai  ^ 
buildings  to  use  as  holiday  houseif 
often  putting  in  only  the  most  basi 
plumbing.  A  new  period  had  starteii 
for  so  many  of  the  properties  th|i 
farmers  left  behind.  ^ 

When  I  returned  from  India,  I  rt 
alized  what  I  had  taken  on.  Ther 
was  hardly  any  water,  no  telephone 
a  terrible  road,  and  everything  to  1 
done.  But  the  woods,  where  onl 
birds  disturbed  the  silence,  and  th 
distant  views  of  Ricasoli  castles  an< 
of  Monte  Amiata,  a  pale  blue  oudin 
on  the  horizon,  made  it  all  worth 
while.  I  rented  a  fiat  in  a  castle,  an( 
w  ith  the  help  of  John  Stefanidis,  wh( 
came  to  visit  from  London,  the  hous< 
began  to  take  shape. 

In  traditional  Tuscan  farmhouse: 
the  animals  were  kept  on  the  grounc 
fioor,  while  the  family  lived  upstair: 
in  rooms  giving  onto  a  big  kitcher 
with  a  large  fireplace.  Because  th( 
entrance  to  my  house  was  up  an  out 
side  fiight  of  stairs,  an  inside  stair- 
case had  to  be  built.  Bathrooms  had 
to  be  installed,  new  doors  and  win- 
dows fitted,  and  the  stables  turned 
into  a  hall,  pantry,  and  dining  rooms. 
Stefanidis  decided  to  build  on  a  new 

Rustic  stonework  was  restored  at 
Poggio  al  Pozzo,  above  left.  Left:  The 
new  kitcfien  reuses  an  old  archway. 
Opposite:  In  the  kilim-carpeted  living 
room,  a  sofa  in  John  Stefanidis 
cotton  available  at  China  Seas  stands 
near  inlaid  Middle  Eastern  chests,  a 
17th-centur\  Italian  mirror,  and  a  batik- 
covered  Tuscan  chair.  A  Millington- 
Drake  canvas  hangs  above  one  of  a 
pair  of  18th-centur\  Roman  armchairs. 
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\V.R\  WORK  OK  ARCHI  1  KCITURE 
has  a  secret  language,  that  of  the 
place  to  whith  it  really  belongs. 
The  language  of  this  fine  liouse 
on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  used 
by  its  owners  only  in  summer, 
is  the  romantic  idiom  of  the  great 
wintei  houses  f^uilt  in  Palm 
Beach  during  the  192()s  by  Ad- 
dison Mi/.ner.  (iiven  a  few  co- 
I  ml  palms,  this  northern  variation  on  the  theme, 
I  cntly  completed  by  architect  Robert  A.  M.  Stern, 
,  lie!  almost  })ass  for  a  Mizner  original. 

\<)  American  aithited  since  Mizner  has  been  more 

I  ii^inative  or  dedicated  than  Stern  in  setting  the  scene 

privileged  existence.  In  a  sense,  this  house  is  pure  lit- 

lUu  e, Jay  Gatsby's  dream  of  the  good  life  incarnated  in 

I  ( (),  limestone,  terra-cotta,  mahogany,  and  tile. 

1  ns  clients  did  not  ask  for  a  specific  style  of  architec- 

I  ( )r  decoration.  The  couple,  parents  of  three  college- 

.|f  sons,  wanted  a  setting  that  would  echo  various 

^ional  vernaculars  of  southern  Europe  and  the  Medi- 

ranean — evoking  their  family  origins,  travels,  and 

Itural  interests  in  a  golden  retreat  by  the  sea. 

Stern  is  an  eclectic  architect,  one  of  the  first  of  a  gener- 

)n  trained  as  modernists  to  reinvent  himself  as  such. 

views  each  commission  as  an  opportunity  to  extend 

I  enrich  his  repertoire  of  styles.  Best  known  for  his 

L'ative  adaptations  of  the  nineteenth-century  shingle 

,  le.  Stern  has  also  successfully  tried  his  hand  at  reinter- 

eting  a  broad  range  of  classical  precedents.  He  is  not 

ily  a  highly  pioductive  architect,  by  any  measure  of 

)rk  built,  but  a  prolific  architectural  historian  as  well. 

ost  recently — and  appropriately,  in  light  of  the  stylistic 

ovenance  of  his  New  Jersey  villa — Stern  has  written 

e  introduction  to  Pahn  Beach  Houses,  just  published  by 

izzoli  with  a  text  by  Shirley  Johnston. 

"My  interest  in  architecture  and  my  intei  est  in  history 

e  totally  intertwined,"  Stern  explains,  "and  I  like  to 

rite  about  things  I  can't  find  in  books  already.  It  is  not 

\  chance  that  I  have  worked  on  books  about  Palm  Beach 

id  Newport.  A  few  years  back  the  photographer  Ro- 

prto  Schezen  and  I  hatched  the  idea  of  doing  a  series  on 

lose  wonderful  places  where  the  intersection  of  money 

nd  society  produced  a  good  deal  of  really  important  ar- 

hitecture,  but  where  the  very  presence  of  money  and  so- 

iety  blinds  people  to  architectural  quality.  We  have  tried 

1  pull  away  the  cobwebs  of  cash." 

lobert  A.  M.  Stern,  right.  Opposite:  Ground-floor  rooms 
pen  off  an  arcaded  fiall  where  potted  ficus  trees  are  set  on 
ermont  slate  tiles.  Obelisks  crown  a  mafiogany  credenza 
esigned  by  Stem's  project  architect,  John  Ike,  with  assistant 
ugusta  Barone.  Above  right:  In  contrast  to  the  discreetly 
nclosed  street  front,  the  side  overlooking  the  ocean  is 
>  open  to  sea  and  sky  as  Mediterranean-style  architecture 
Hows.  Like  Mizner,  Stern,  Ike,  and  their  landscape  associate 
obert  Ermerins  deployed  subtle  changes  of  level  to  define 
stately  progression  through  interior  and  exterior  spaces. 


On  earh  \isils  to  Palm  Beach.  Stern  admi's  »<>  h  nmg 
angled  for  invitations  to  houses  that  looked  j)ron>ising 
"Architects  shc:)uld  have  special  privileges  to  snoop,"  he 
says.  He  regrets  that  many  of  the  Mizner  houses  !!i  Hoi! 
da  he  loves  best  are  now  gone.  Given  the  chance,  theleist 
he  could  do  in  homage  to  the  master  was  to  reinvent  t 
Mizner  house  on  the  New  Jersey  shore.  The  fact  that 
Mizner's  architectural  palette  included  every  imaginable 
version  of  Spanish  and  Italian  style  only  added  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  task  Stern  set  himself.  Scorning  ac  ademic 
copybook  correctness,  Mizner  sometimes  happilv  <  om- 
bined  Venetian  with  Tuscan  and  Saracenic  details  iii  a 
single  building,  along  with  other  not  too  ( loselv  related 
Romanesque,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance  motifs. 

Stern's  choosing  Mizner  as  model  says  much  abtvat 
how  he  goes  about  selecting  a  style  for  a  partic  ulai  <  lient 
at  a  given  place.  "I  always  try  to  reinforce  strong  or  inter- 
esting characteristics  of  the  area  wheie  I  find  mv-cH 


building.  Oltcii  1  choose  a  period  before  the  Secon( 

World  War,  when  the  use  of  styles  and  regional  ideas  wa 

more  robust  than  it  became  in  the  postwar  days  of  ai 

conditioning  and  increased  automobile  travel.  0 

course,  no  one  style  dominated  all  across  the  Unitec 

States.  In  most  places  a  stylistic  laissez-faire  was  encour 

aged.  Along  the  New  Jersey  shore,  between  the  turn  o 

the  century  and  the  thirties,  a  number  of  houses  wen 

,  built  in  a  Mediterranean-inspired  mode."  There  was  n( 

'"  reason  why  Mizner  Spanish  w  ouldn't  fit  right  in  and  lool 

^     ajKthough  it  had  been  there  for  a  long  time.  Stern  fur 

'^3yfh^i:n}ore  believes  that  the  clients  for  this  house  live  in  i 

{)rivafce;-^\'orld  very  much  like  that  of  Mizner's  clients 

The  hqi)^  is  the  center  of  family  life.  They  do  give  bij 

parties  and  'pimple  come  over  to  play  tennis  or  sit  arounc 

the  pool,  but>^rae  owners  like  their  privacy.  You  don' 

drop  in  on  fenem.  You're  invited  many  many  times." 

Of  all^tern's  houses,  this  is  one  of  the  most  richh 

A' 

Abstract  curves  in  the  livfj^^Troom's  French  limestone  mantel, 
above,  allude  to  baroqiie^4«iTiament;  .Mizner  would  have 
^^rought  the  real  thing'^ck  from  Spain.  The  carpet  is  custom 
Portuguese  needlep^iht.  Opposite  above:  Poolside  chairs  and 
tables  from  Summit  Furniture  are  set  out  cjn  a  stone  terrace. 
Opposite  bebwv'The  unglazed  vaulted  entrance  loggia  recalls 
pre-air-conditioning  Palm  Beach.  Details  see  Resources. 


imagined,  painstakingly 
studied  and  detailed,  and 
meticulously  constructed. 
Kyeiy  material  is  what  it 
seems,  and  the  walls  are 
thick,  allowing  the  win- 
dows to  be  deeply  set.  The 
exterior  walls  are  stucco 
trimmed  in  French  lime- 
stone: terra-cotta  cornices 
band  tile  roofs.  Checkered 
terraces  payed  in  two  col- 
ors of  limestone  add  im- 
measurably to  poolside 
hixury.  There  is  much  to 
delight  the  family  and 
guests  during  their  passage 
through  the  wrought-iron 
gate  at  the  curyed  street 
wall,  along  the  yaulted  entrance  loggia,  past  the  garden 
court  geometricalK  patterned  in  riyer-washed  pebbles  ot 
man\  colors,  and  into  the  high-ceilinged  light-filled  inte- 
riors with  their  \  iews  through  large  French  windows  to- 
ward more  loggias,  terraces,  and  the  ocean.  Throughout 
the  house,  the  major  pieces  of  furniture  haye  been 
custom-designed  by  Stern.  Other  objects  are  from 
yarious  sources:  many  are  antique  and  nearly  all  are 
Spanish  or  Moorish  m  style.  All  the  interior  finishes 
— ceilings,  floors,  carpets,  and  fabrics— are  lighter 
than  .\fizner  would  haye  made  them.  He  tended  to  stain 
his  wood  paneling,  molding,  and  ceiling  timbers  dark, 
and  ofien  distressed  surfaces  to  make  them  seem  old. 

Stern  takes  special  pride 
in  the  splendidh  propor- 
tioned li\ing  room.  He 
points  out  how  the  beamed 
ceiling  "giyes  it  a  casual 
quality  that  undercuts  the 
basic  formality  of  a  long  ax- 
ial room."  He  also  likes  the 
subtle  play  of  light  across 
the  baroque-curved  frame- 
within-a-frame  carved  into 
the  vast  limestone  mantel- 
piece. By  pure  happen- 
stance he  found  a  rococo 
fire  screen  with  a  profile  to 
match.  Similar  care  has 
been  extended  outside  to 
the  chimne\s.  which  Stern 
topped  with  tempietto-like 
wind  caps  that  he  claims 
out-Mizner  Mizner.  Hi 
truth  they  appear  to  be  an 
homage  to  Michael  Graves. 
()nl\  one  room  in  the 
house  (C.imtniuedunp(igi'126) 


In  the  master  bedroom,  above, 
interiors  associate  Lisa  Maurer 
combined  curtains  in  Schumacher 
fabric  with  silk  upholsten,  antiqu 
a  coffee  table  from  Luten  Ciarey 
Stem,  and  custom  pieces  such  as  t 
cherr)  headboard,  left.  Linens  froii 
Pratesi;  carpet  from  Stark.  Above  / , 
The  marble-lined  master  bathroonM 
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Stern  was  one  of  the  first  of  a  generation  trained  as 
modernist  architects  to  reinvent  himself  as  an  eclectic 
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KREISS 

^COLLECTION 


.  for  the  style  of  your  life. 


a/reat 


By  Allan  Schwartzman 


Two  little 

girls  settle 

into  the 

perfect 

playhouse 


WHLN  1  HE  HL  DSON-PRICE  GIRLS, 
Annie,  age  six,  and  her  sister,  Gen, 
age  four,  decided  to  build  a  little 
country  getaway,  they  chose  a  mod- 
est forest  clearing  in  Long  Island, 
just  behind  the  house  of  their  par- 
ents, Judy  Hudson,  a  painter,  and 
Richard  Price,  a  novelist  and  screen- 
writer. Then  they  scoured  the  area 
for  ideas.  The  wooden  balls  that 
frame  the  porch  came  from  a  salvage 
shop,  and  the  old  ducks  on  the  roof 
were  spotted  at  an  antiques  fair.  It 
was  serendipity  that  led  them  to 
place  a  store  sign  in  the  form  of  a  top 
hat  where  a  chimney  would  go. 

Gen  and  Annie  Hudson-Price,  above 
and  left,  mingle  with  the  sunflowers  at 
their  playhouse.  Details  see  Resources. 
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!:i)reat 
ideas 


Annie,  above,  dusts  vintage  wallpaper  Ironi 
Secondhand  Rose,  NYC.  Left:  The  salon  side  of 
the  room  features  Amanda  Kyser's  silk  furniture, 
tulle  curtains  by  Judy  Hudson,  and  a  sleeping  loft 
with  a  Laura  Ashley  border.  Below:  The  porch 
trim  is  from  Great  American  Salvage  Co.  Gen  and 
Annie,  below  right,  with  Kenny  Scharf  paintings, 
detail  above,  a  folk  art  fish,  and  stuffed  animals. 


Some  starfish  on       | 
the  ceiling,  flowers 
all  around,  and 
the  house  was  done 

Nowadays,  Annie  and  Cien  give  le; 
parties  for  their  "not  not-real' 
friends  Medgie,  Fluffy,  and  Mea 
suro,  and  they  talk  about  the  future 
Annie  plans  to  be  an  acrobat  and  ; 
doctor.  Gen  intends  to  open  a  pe 
shop;  she's  also  considering  a  careei 
in  tap  dancing.  One  corner  of  lh( 
house  is  given  over  to  a  modest  kitch 
en,  the  rest  is  a  salon.  For  furnitun 
they  contacted  their  friend  Georgi; 
Grace  Anson,  then  age  one  and  ; 
quarter,  who  was  living  in  Bangkok 
With  the  assistance  of  her  mother 
Amanda  Kyser,  a  designer  and  im 
porter,  Georgia  produced  over 
stuffed  furniture  with  lots  of  pillow^- 
in  kookily  colored  Thai  silks.  Theii 
pals  Zena  and  Malia  Scharf  goaded 
their  dad,  Kenny,  into  making  paint- 
ings for  the  walls.  A  sleeping  balco- 
ny, some  starfish  on  the  ceiling 
flfjwers  all  around,  and  the  hous( 
was  done.  "It  was  easy,"  says  Gen. 

Oh,  and  Mom  helped.  A 
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larden  Path 


(tntinued from  page  78)  autumn  clema- 
is  or  trumpet  viiif;  the  bottom  land- 
tigs  are  punctuated  with  clumps  of 
»ennisetum.  The  bank  itself  glows  with 
:,0()()  daylilies  in  every  shade  of  yellow 
'  tid  orange — no  pinks  need  apply,  says 
onGal.  A  clamshell  path  heads 
naight  for  the  ghost  of  a  gazebo,  a  lit- 
Ic  square  platform  set  barely  above  the 
idal  pool.  As  the  path  skirts  the  tennis 
;ourt,  it  runs  through  "walls"  of  trellis 
md  beneath  two  squared  aiches,  a  de- 
vice that  makes  the  distaiu  lighthouse 
\en  more  of  a  visual  eveiu.  Not  in- 
Jidentally,  it  also  transforms  the  ten- 
nis court  into  a  thing  of  beauty — the 
walls  froth  with  pale  roses  all  summer. 
The  occasional  brush  with  thorns,  run- 
ning back  to  catch  a  lob,  is  more  than 
wprth  it. 

It  has  taken  ten  years  for  the  house 
and  garden  to  become  what  they  are  to- 
day. "The  worst  mistake  in  an  informal 
garden  is  to  have  a  comprehensive 
master  plan,  though  of  course  there 
should  be  a  general  strategy,"  says  Rob- 
t  It  son.  "The  best  gardens  are  sequen- 
iKil,  since  each  piece  added  affects  the 
shape  and  balance  of  the  whole."  Von- 
(<A  has  filled  in  the  picture  slowly, 
weighing  hei  choices  and  taking  care- 
lul  note  of  the  island  weather  and  re- 
sources. "Hedges  have  to  be  kept  open, 
tor  instance,  or  else  they'll  tip  over  in 
the  constant  strong  winds,"  she  says, 
"so  we  prune  to  a  happy  medium  be- 
lueen  privacy  and  stability  and  always 
stick  in  new  Russian  olive  cuttings  as  in- 
surance." Soil  must  be  made:  a  power- 
ful chipper-shredder  combines  gala 
weekend  garbage  with  seaweed  gath- 
ered on  the  island  to  make  compost. 
Clamshells  smell  like — well,  old 
clams — so  yearly  loads  of  crushed 
shells  for  the  paths  are  aged  discreetly 
in  a  distant  mound  beyond  the  dune 
grass.  Serendipity  plays  its  part — mow- 
ing the  coreopsis  field  at  just  the  right 
moment  produces  a  bumper  crop  of 
Queen  Anne's  lace,  a  tablecloth  of 
white  for  August.  As  summer  ad- 
vances, the  clear  pink  'Betty  Prior" 
roses  along  the  lighthouse  path  re- 
spond to  changes  in  heat,  light,  and  hu- 
midity and  darken  in  color:  they  are 
hourglasses  marking  summer  days  by 
the  sea.  A 
Editors:  Leslie  Horn  and  Senga  Mortimer 


Shingle-Style  Chic 

(Continued  from  page  100)  Long  Island 
house,  Laslo  says,  they  wanted  to  blend 
the  best  of  European  and  American 
country  living.  They  spent  countless 
weekends  making  the  rounds  of  local 
antiques  shops  and  squeezed  Europe- 
an shopping  expeditions  into  Adri- 
enne  Vittadini's  hectic  calendar.  "It 
was  a  stimulating  experience,"  Vitta- 
dini  says.  "Sometimes  it  was  even  more 
play  than  work."  One  of  their  Long 
Island  finds  was  a  nineteenth-centurv 
Venetian  painted  chest  in  soft  greens 
and  golds  which  now  stands  in  the  din- 
ing room. 

"Color  always  caught  our  attention 
first,"  Laslo  remembers.  "We  wouldn't 
say,  'Look  at  that  i',nipire  chair!'  We'd 
say,  'Look  at  the  cinnamon  chair!'  Or, 
'Look  at  that  green  chest!'" 

The  results  are  anything  but  rustic. 
The  house  has  a  Continental  flair  with 
a  charming  mix  of  European  an- 
titjues — a  variety  of  painted  furniture, 
an  Anglo-Indian  bed,  a  set  of  ELmpire 
side  chairs,  and  several  handsome  Bie- 


dermeier  pieces,  including  an  armoire 
and  a  secretary  in  the  master  bedroom, 
a  side  table  in  the  dining  room,  and  a 
secretary  in  the  living  room.  The  pati- 
na of  the  woods  is  set  off  by  whites  and 
neutrals.  In  the  living  room,  for  exam- 
ple, the  walls  are  a  cream  white,  as  are 
the  curtains  and  the  generously  uphol- 
stered sofas.  The  floors  are  bleached 
wood,  and  the  carpet  a  quiet  floral  on 
an  ecru  ground.  Floral  Aubusson  pil- 
lows on  the  sofas  echo  a  pair  of  small 
eighteenth-century  Italian  flower 
paintings  on  the  wall.  It  is  a  mark  of 
Vittadini's  confident  hand  that  the 
leopard-skin  print  on  two  deco  stools  is 
so  perfectly  integrated. 

Throughout  the  house  the  wallcov- 
erings and  fabrics  are  mostly  solids,  ac- 
cented with  subtle  stripes,  paisleys,  and 
florals,  all  in  flattering  colors — almost 
a  fashion  palette.  The  rooms  are  both 
welcoming  and  elegant.  In  essence, 
Adrienne  Vittadini  has  succeeded  in 
dressing  her  vacation  house  much  the 
way  she  dresses  the  millions  of  women 
who  buy  her  clothes:  simply  but  with  a 
touch  of  fc^rmality  and  a  cool  chic  that 
never  intimidates.  A 


THE  METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM  OF  ART 


T/ie  perfect  Christmas  present 
from  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
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Out  of  Denmark 

(Continued  from  page  '~)2)  Louis  X\'I, 
and  Empire  slyle  stoves  she  salvaged 
from  her  relatives'  country  houses. 
The  particularly  charming  Norwegian 
stove  in  her  study — named  Ewalds 
Room  in  honor  of  the  poet  Johannes 
Kuald.  who  had  stayed  in  the  house 
when  ii  was  a  bus\  inn — came  from 
(jvldensteen,  the  estate  of  her  Bern- 
storf f  cousins.  Outside  the  heated 
rooms,  the  halls  and  stairs  were  frigid 
in  winter;  water  in  the  sink  in  the  long 
corridor  between  the  warm  kitclien 
and  the  dining  room  would  tinn  to  ice. 
Baths  were  taken  in  old-fashioned 
tubs,  filled  with  pitchers  of  hot  water 
carried  from  the  kitchen. 

B\  the  mid  1950s,  Karen  Blixen  was 
worried  about  the  condition  of  the 
house — "It  is  constanth  falling  down 
on  mv  head  and  I  am  ccMistantlv  having 
it  shored  up'" — and  the  futuie  of  the 
forty  acres  of  open  space  that  were  so 
important  to  the  migratorv  birds  with 
which  she  identified.  Finalh.  in  1958, 


with  the  cooperation  of  her  brother 
Anders  and  her  sister  Ellen  Dahl,  she 
set  up  a  foundation  to  restore  and 
maintain  Rungstedlund.  The  three  do- 
nated the  house  and  grounds,  and  Ka- 
ren Blixen  arranged  for  her  copvrights 
to  be  transferred  to  the  foundation. 
For  nine  months  she  lived  elsewhere 
while  extensive  repairs  w^re  made  and 
a  heating  system  was  installed.  .She 
moved  back  in  October  1960,  aged 
seventv-flve.  in  a  verv  precarious  state 
of  health. 

In  the  two  vears  that  remained  to 
her,  Karen  Blixen  and  Rungstedlund 
were  at  peace  with  each  other.  She  had 
at  times  felt  that  the  house  was  a  prison, 
at  other  times  that  it  was  a  white  ele- 
phant swallowing  up  her  energy  and 
resources.  Now ,  having  found  a  way  to 
preserve  the  rambling  old  house  and 
its  gardens,  woods,  and  meadows,  she 
received  friends  and  admirers,  drew 
up  detailed  plans  for  meals  she  could 
not  eat,  spent  evenings  sitting  on  the 
\  eranda.  and.  despite  her  pain,  walked 
to  the  garden  to  select  flowers  for  her 
famous  arrangements. 


In  an  essay  entitled  "The  Welconij 
of  Beatitiful  Flowers."  published  i 
1985,  Steen  Filer  Rasmussen,  a  frieni 
who  had  photographed  many  of  hti 
arrangements,  described  one  "impreJ 
sionistic"  grouping  of  "the  airy  seec! 
heads  of  common  dandelions,"  wil 
chervil,  and  branches  of  linden — "th 
whole  a  work  of  art  that  only  lived  . 
day.  A  breeze  in  the  drawing  rooni 
and  the  w  hite  dtist  of  this  beautifii 
dream  would  fall  like  snow." 

Throtighout  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1962  Karen  Blixen  worked  nearf 
every  day  in  Ew aid's  Room;  on  Sej 
tember  5  she  signed  her  last  contrai 
and  wrote  a  birthday  letter  to  her  sis 
ter-in-law.  Two  days  later  she  died 
The  house  hibernated  until  May  15  o' 
this  year,  when  the  Karen  Blixen  Mu 
seum  opened  its  doors.  Today  Rung 
stedlund  is  once  again  welcoming 
those  who  admire  this  remarkabl 
woman  and  her  work.  A 


Karen  Blixen  Museum,  Rungsted  Strand 
vej  111.  2960  Rungsted  Kyst,  Denmark 
(:f  5)  42-57-10-57. 


Serving  Revolution 

(Continued I rom page  104)  knowledgeof 
the  Revolution  and  of  the  characters 
involved  brings  the  plates,  platters, 
and  tea  sets  to  life,  and  her  definitions 
of  design  categories  and  genres  help 
make  accessible  the  complex  strands  of 
thought  underlving  the  propaganda 
movement.  L (j  b a  n  o \  -  Ro s  t o  v  s  k y ' s 
work,  together  with  the  changing  cli- 
mate in  the  Soviet  Union,  has  inspired 
a  renaissance  of  interest  in  this  material 
(an  exhibition  of  the  art  of  the  Russian 
avant-garde,  with  a  catalogue  essay  by 
Lobanov-Rostovsky,  opens  at  the  Gug- 
genheim next  summer). 

Ceramics  were  designed  by  many  of 
the  most  important  artists  of  the  Revo- 
luiioii.  iiK  hiding  Wassilv  Kandinsky 
and  suprcmalisi  Kazimir  Male\ich. 
Sergei  (ihekhonin.  who  was  the  first 
rexoluiionai  \  aitistic  flirector  of  the 
factory,  and  .Alexandra  Shchekotik- 
hina-Potolskaya,  schooled  in  icon 
painting,  were  the  great  visionaries  of 
propaganda  porcelain;  for  them  it  was 
not  marginal  or  decorative  art  but  a 
iorm  of  expression  as  important  as 


painting  on  canvas.  They,  along  with 
artists  like  Rudolf  Vilde,  Mikhail 
Adamovich.  and  Maria  Lebedeva,  de- 
fined the  stvles  in  which  most  of  the 
other  artists  worked.  I  heir  subjects 
range  broadly;  looking  through  Lo- 
banov-Rostovsky's  book,  one  is  struck 
bv  the  notion  that  the  Revolution  had 
too  many  symbols  and  objectives  not 
quite  in  keeping  with  one  another. 
Messages  abcjund  of  intellectual  elitism 
and  populism,  of  absolute  morals  and 
antimoralism.  of  the  crucial  role  cjf  his- 
t()r\  and  antihistoricism. 

Many  plates  show  the  c:)bvious  svm- 
bols  we  associate  with  the  Revolution, 
such  as  hammers  and  sickles,  red  stars, 
and  sheaves  of  wheat.  There  are  exam- 
ples that  are  textual:  one  declares. 
"The  Land  Is  for  the  Workers."  anoth- 
er, "The  Futtire  Has  No  Fear  of  Past 
Horrors."  and  a  third,  "Awa\  with  the 
Bcjurgeoisie,  May  Capital  Rot."  The 
few  suprematist  pieces  are  striking  in 
their  simplicitv;  though  this  fit  with 
the  artists'  agenda,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  these  designs,  on  the  table 
of  a  worker  or  an  ambassador,  wc:)uld 
communicate  much  about  the  nature 
of  the  new  order.  Other  plates,  howev- 


er, are  narrative  rjr  documentary  an( 
show  the  events  of  myth  and  of  th( 
Revcjlution  in  measured  detail. 

What  is  most  striking  about  this  w  ort 
is  how  beautiful  it  is.  These  ceramic 
are  so  clearly  the  product  of  a  passion 
ate  idealism  and  are  designed  with 
such  a  bright  visionary  agenda  tha 
thev  are  irresistibly  compelling.  Anc 
though  thev  dc:)  not  quite  snare  us  int( 
the  fallacies  of  Stalinism,  they  are  se 
ductive:  locjking  at  them,  we  under 
stand  how  alluring  the  mind-set  of  tht 
Re\olution  must  have  been  in  those 
earlv  days,  and  they  help  us  to  see  hou 
so  many  people  could  have  been  s( 
swiftly  converted  to  what  now  seems  . 
lunatic  system.  Lobanov-Rostovsk\ 
points  out  that  the  factory  was  ofter 
unhealed  and  the  workers  painted 
plates  w  ith  their  mittens  on.  The  fervoi 
of  the  Revolution  is  more  accessible  in 
these  small  testimonies  of  heroisn. 
than  in  the  enormous  sculptures  and 
inhumane  buildings  that  Communism 
was  later  to  produce  and  call  its  tri- 
umphs. If  these  plates  did  not  spread 
literacv  or  convert  the  peasantry,  at 
least  they  remain  as  evidence  of  a  once 
fiery  vision  of  a  perfect  future.  A 
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mglishman  in  Italy 


ontinwd  /n)i>i  page  HO)  wiiilfi,  social 

e  in  Tuscany  is  quiet.  January  and 

hiuary  arc  the  best  times  to  visit 

jorence.  P'or  a  few  weeks  one  ran  see 

lorn  one  end  of  the  Uf  fl/i  to  the  other, 

(.■  streets  are  less  ciowded,  and  the 

,\  oiue  inoie  l)elongs  to  the  Floren- 

K's.  Wlien  the  sun  comes  out  in  win- 

1 ,  vvhi(  h  it  can  do  for  months  on  end, 

lis  warm  enough  to  sit  outside.  All  the 

jime,  it  is  difficult  to  tempt  Italians 


into  the  country.  I  hey  do  not  think  an 
outing  for  Sunday  lunch  is  a  good  idea 
unless  it's  a  big  party.  (I  once  invited 
Milanese  friends  to  iny  villa  near  Ven- 
ice for  the  weekend.  "What  for?"  they 
asked.)  In  Siena  there  are  winter  con- 
certs at  the  Palazzo  Chigi-Saracini,  in  a 
lofty  loom  with  art  nouveau  stuccos, 
and  plays  performed  by  traveling  com- 
panies at  the  beautiful  leatio  dei  Rin- 
novati,  part  of  the  I*alazzo  Pubblico. 

In  the  summer  Tuscany  is  different. 
Houses  that  have  been  empty  all  winter 
are  filled  with  visitors  from  London, 


New  York,  and  Paris,  and  the  social 
scene  takes  on  all  the  intensity  de- 
scribed in  John  Mortimer's  novel  Sum- 
mer's Lease.  But  I  still  prefer  Poggio  as  I 
first  saw  it,  in  winter  when  the  sun  rises 
behind  the  cypresses  across  the  valley 
and  Monte  Amiata  is  clearly  visible  af- 
ter the  mist  has  lifted.  The  oak  trees 
keep  their  golden  leaves,  contrasting 
with  the  deep  green  of  the  ilexes  in  the 
woods,  and  wild  boar  come  down  from 
the  mountains  to  hunt  for  acorns 
where  farm  animals  used  to  graze.  A 
Editor:  Beatrice  Monti  della  Corte 


laratoga  Purebred 


\]ontinued  from  page  55)  Ciarvin  Meck- 

ig,  but  she  bought  a  lot  of  things  in 

tid  around  Saratoga.  No  previous 

reject  had  offered  such  opportunities 

)r  self-expression.  The  tieasures  in 

er  Manhattan  apartment  always  im- 

iosed  a  certain  aesthetic  rigor.  At  last 

iTie  felt  free  tcj  follow  her  inclinations 

j'herever  they  took  her.  Sister  ap- 

iroved  of  all  this  intensive  "antiquing," 

l^er  client  says  with  some  relief.  "It's  not 

!s  if  that's  always  the  case." 
In  the  course  of  doing  over  the 
fiouse,  the  owner  developed  a  sharp 
lye  for  artifacts  she  had  formerly  taken 
|or  granted.  She  found  herself  collect- 
ng  major  examples  of  nineteenth-cen- 
ury  majolica,  exceptional  American 
uilts  (they  are  used  on  tables  as  well  as 
eds),  and  a  great  many  hooked  rugs, 
inblazoned  with  eagles  or  horses.  In- 
leed,  the  American  eagle  seems  to  be 
omething  of  a  mascot,  to  judge  by  the 
juantity — carved,  embroidered, 
jainted,  engraved — in  virtually  every 


room.  However,  we  are  in  Saiatoga — 
equine  heaven— and  so  the  horse  is  al- 
ways in  evidence:  everything  from 
eighteenth-century  sporting  pictines 
to  locking  horses,  from  Staffordshiie 
figures  to  paintings  of  the  stud  by 
Vaughn  Flannery,  the  American  Al- 
fred Munnings,  who  is  being  honored 
with  a  show  at  Saratogas  National  Mu- 
seum of  Racing  this  summer. 

Now  that  the  house  is  finished,  the 
proud  owner  claims  it  is  a  favorite. 
More  than  any  of  the  other  residences, 
it  reflects  her  very  personal,  very  sure 
taste,  her  firm  but  gentle  touch,  her 
old-fashioned  perfectionism.  Like  her, 
the  rooms  are  warm  and  welcoming, 
discreetly  festive — stylish  as  opposed 
to  modish.  After  exposure  to  all  this 
comfort,  guests  are  apt  to  have  a  piob- 
lem  returning  to  their  mundane  exis- 
tences. Where  else  can  you  walk  down 
to  a  beautifully  maintained  racetrack 
at  dawn  and  watch  the  horses  gallop  at 
you  out  of  the  early  morning  mist?  I 
like  to  follow  them  back  to  the  stables 
for  their  rubdown  by  an  army  of  grooms. 
(The  final  touch  in  this  ritual  is  unex- 


pected: liberal  applications  c:)f  the 
.•\von  Lady's  Skin-So-Soft,  apparently 
a  most  effective  insect  repellent.)  I  also 
like  to  drink  water  from  the  stable  tap, 
so  pure  it  deserves  to  be  bottled.  Then 
back  to  the  house  for  breakfast:  local 
melons,  an  incomparable  cheese  om- 
elette browned  under  a  salamander, 
and  lively  chatter  that  is  not  always  con- 
fined to  racing. 

(iuests  can  go  off  with  their  hostess 
to  forage  in  antiques  shops,  or  they  can 
sample  the  last  of  the  famous  baths 
where  Ian  Fleming  set  one  of  James 
Bond's  narrower  escapes  from  death. 
And  then  there  is  racing  in  the  after- 
noon, trotting  at  night,  not  to  speak  of 
the  festival  of  music  and  dance.  I  pre- 
fer to  stay  around  the  house  and  have 
myself  soothed  by  such  old-fashioned 
treats  as  listening  to  a  fellow  guest  sing 
art  songs  in  a  fine  light  tenor  to  his 
wife's  accompaniment.  Last  thing  at 
night,  I  pit  myself  against  the  rest  of 
the  household  in  that  most  challenging 
of  parlor  games,  finding  names  for  the 
latest  batch  of  colts  and  fillies.  A 

Editor:  Carolyn  Englefield 
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Continued  from  page  62)  rainbow  of  fall 
Lolors  emblazoned  with  leaves  and  bi  o- 
ken  branches  amplifies  the  point. 

Upstairs  in  the  master  bedroom, 
Bonetti  and  Garouste  turned  up  the 
iheostat  on  their  autumn-in-the-Alps 
aesthetic  by  installing  a  massive  bronze 
bed  that  > repeats  the  broken-branch 
motif.  Animal  skins  littering  the  floor 
round  out  the  chic  Neanderthal  instal- 
lation. Similar  in  spirit  is  Regina's 


gnarled  wrought-iron  library  desk, 
which  Bonetti  and  Garouste  covered  in 
furry  cowhide  with  matching  chairs. 

Only  the  dining  room  eludes  the  call 
of  the  decorative  wild,  owing  to  the 
Edelmans'  interest  in  making  the  room 
a  tribute,  of  sorts,  to  the  work  of  Lucio 
Fontana.  Four  of  the  Italian  artist's  sig- 
nature slashed,  gouged,  and  otherwise 
mutilated  canvases  hang  on  the  walls; 
a  large  iron  Fontana  sculpture  occu- 
pies one  corner.  Bonetti  and  Ciaiouste 
took  the  hint,  designing  a  carpet  that 
appropriates  the  slash  motif  as  a  bor- 


der infilled  with  raffia.  1  he  only 
interruption  in  the  ode  to  Fontana  is  a 
large  oil  by  Willem  cle  Kooning,  "fhe 
ccilors  ai  e  perfect,"  explains  Regina. 

As  the  dining  i oom  emphatically  an- 
nounces, art  is  key  to  the  F.delmans' 
Swiss  retreat.  Of  course,  you  get  a  hint 
of  this  when  the  butler  opens  the  front 
door  and  the  first  six  things  you  see  are 
not  by  Bonetti  and  Garouste  but  i  ather 
by  de  Kooning,  Hans  Hoffman,  Jo- 
seph Beuys,  Gy  Fwombly,  Josef  Al- 
bers,  and  Jasper  Johns. 

Impressive  though  the  cjuality  and 
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range  of  the  art  nia\  be.  the  house  is  in 
manv  \%  a\  s  inerelv  a  preamble,  a  prom- 
ise of  things  to  come.  Down  the  moun- 
tain, on  the  other  side  of  L.ausanne  in 
Pullv.  .Asher  has  spent  the  last  vear 
iransformins  two  turn-of-ihe-centur% 


industrial  buildinsfs  overlookinsr  Lake 
Geneva  into  a  pubHc  showcase  for  a 
considerabh  more  thorough  cross  sec- 
tion of  his  collection  (supplemented, 
at  times,  bv  examples  from  other  col- 
lections). The  Museum  of  ContempKa- 
rarv  Art  Edelman  Foundauon.  which 
opened  June  10.  is  the  first  museum  of 
contemf)orar\  art  in  Freisch-sp>eak.ing 


Switzerland.  Not  surprisingly.  Bonei 
and  Garouste  have  been  summone 
from  Paris  again  to  design  the  fum 
ture  for  the  museum  cafe.   "I  thin 
there's  nothing  to  compare  with  wha 
thevre  doing  now.  anvwhere  in  th' 
w  orld,  that  I  have  seen,"  explains  .\sh 
er  Edelman.  And  Asher  Edelman  ha' 
seen  a  lot.  A  I 


Palm  Beach  Xorth 


(Continued  from  page  118)  carries  no 
hint  of  Mizner  provenance.  When 
Stern  su^^ested  a  figured  red  and  srav 
marble,  intense  in  color  and  pattern. 


tor  the  master  bathroom,  the  owners 
went  along.  The  architect  wishes  this 
ro<im  were  his  own.  "It's  like  a  jungle. 
Imagine  sitting  there  in  the  tub  admir- 
ing all  the  patterns. "  But  the  ultimate 
vantage  point  for  private  reverie  is  the 
terrace,  w  here  he  has  contrived  a  swim- 


ming f)ool  that  appears  to  spill  over  di 
rectlv  into  the  .Atlantic.  "Looking  out  t> 
sea. "  savs  Stern,  "vou  remember  h(i\ 
vou  alwavs  wanted  to  know  where  tli 
water  that  fills  the  ocean  comes  fron 
-And  now.  \  ou  feel  vou  know.  It  come— 
from  this  pool."  A     Editor:  Anne FaxiM. 
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V  of  Rome,  1 9th-century  Italian  landscape,  sim- 
r  Niall  Smith  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  255-0660 
■ -/  shawl  from  Etro,  similar  at  Bergdorl  Good- 
NYC  (212)  753-7300  Custom-size/color  petit 
carpet,  to  order  at  Kamdm  Designs.  NYC 
371  -8833  English  silver  tray  table,  similar  at 
^own  Crossing  (516)  283-7740  97  Nicolas 
•  annel  for  walls,  at  Le  Decor  Frangais,  NYC 
734-0032  La  Bella  Rosa  cotton  for  curtains 
1  sofa,  printed  by  Etro,  to  the  trade  at  Grey  Wat- 
s  NYC.  for  showrooms  (21 2)  371 -2333  Natural 
js  wool/nylon  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet 
-e  above  for  pgs  52-53)  98-99  19th-century 
netian  chest,  similar  at  Clifford  H  Stanton  An- 
<ues  (516)  283-0655  Custom-size/color  dhurrie 
'  jg,  to  order  at  Kamdin  Designs  (see  above) 
■cloth,  similar  at  Jesurum,  Venice  (41)  52- 
"  Tillery  chintz  under  tablecloth,  to  the  trade 
son  &  Co  .  for  showrooms  (212)  475-4100 
o.^e  bleached  mahogany/ebonized  chairs,  Bie- 
■meiertiger  maple  side  table,  similar  at  R  J  King 
•  ;jes,  NYC  (212)  645-6978  Trompe  loeil  col- 
eft  panel,  and  refurbishment  of  other  panels. 
luralist  Jack  Plaia,  Astoria  (718)  932-7834  An- 
iLie  parrot  painting,  similar  at  Pine  Street  An- 
"s  (516)  283-6339   100  Cottage  Collection 
Dunt  polyester/cotton  bed  linens,  by  Adri- 
.,  v'lttadini  for  Fieldcrest,  for  stores  (800)  841- 
36   Monochrome  Blue  Roses  linen/cotton  for 
:  =  at  Bennison  Fabrics,  NYC  (212)  226-4747 
JO-01  Natural  Ribs  wool/nylon  carpets,  to  the 
:j=  at  Stark  (see  above  for  pgs  52-53)  Bieder- 
e  er  armoire,  French  petit  point  carpet,  c  1875, 
"I  ar  at  Old  Town  Crossing  (see  above)  Bieder- 
elmwood  chest  of  drawers,  similar  at  Victor 
jes,  NYC  (212)  941  -91 93  Mitsouko  polyester 
-tains,  Colombe  cotton  for  walls,  mahogany 
:    ,vith  gilded  pineapple  finials  and  rings,  at  Le 
■ecor  FranQais  (see  above) 
ERVING  THE  REVOLUTION 
ages  102-05  Soviet  plates  at  A  la  Vielle  Russie, 


NYC  (212)  752-1 727,  auctioned  at  Sotheby  s  Lon- 
don (71)  408-5325  (next  auction  Nov  28)  Nikolai 
Suetin  plate  and  other  Soviet  plates,  at  Modernism, 
San  Francisco  (415)  541-0461 
AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN  ITALY 
Pages  106-11  Decoration,  by  John  Stefanidis,  6 
Burnsall  St  ,  London  SW3  3ST,  (71 )  351-751 1  Mil- 
lington-Drake  s  work,  at  Hazlitt,  Gooden  &  Fox, 
London  (71)  930-6422  by  appt  107  Malcontenta 
chairs,  to  order  at  John  Stefanidis,  London  (71) 
352-3537  109  Scntch  Scratch  cotton  on  sofas.  Art 
Negra  I  cotton  on  three  pillows,  both  by  John  Ste- 
fanidis, to  the  trade  at  China  Seas,  NYC,  Los  Ange- 
les, Jerry  Pair  &  Assocs  ,  Atlanta,  Dania,  Ostrer 
House.  Boston.  Hinson  &  Co  .  Chicago:  Walter  Lee 
Culp.  Dallas.  Houston.  Egg  &  Dart.  Denver  Fee- 
McClaran.  Honolulu.  Habert.  Montreal.  Toronto, 
Vancouver,  Duncan  Huggins  Perez,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  D  C  .  Stephen  E  Earls.  Portland.  Se- 
attle. Designers  Showcase.  San  Diego.  Shears  & 
Window.  San  Francisco.  Campbell-Louis.  Troy 
PALM  BEACH  NORTH 

Pages112-19  Architecture,  by  Robert  A  M  Stern 
Arch.tects.  NYC  (212)  246-1980  116  Custom  Por- 
tuguese needlepoint  rug.  similar  to  the  trade  at  Ho- 
kanson.  Houston  (713)  665-8501  Teardrops 
cotton  on  sofa  pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Rosecore.  for 
showrooms  (212)  421-7272  Ironbrass  andirons, 
similar  at  Betty  Jane  Bart  Antiques.  NYC  (212)410- 
2702  Iron  candleholder  standing  lamps,  similar  to 
the  trade  at  Marvin  Alexander.  NYC  (212)  838- 
2320  Moroccan  wooden  chest  (#B903).  to  the 
trade  at  Decorators  Walk.  NYC.  Atlanta.  Boston. 
Chicago.  Dallas.  Denver.  Houston.  Los  Angeles. 
Miami.  Philadelphia.  San  Diego.  San  Francisco. 
Seattle.  Troy.  Washington.  D  C  Jeffrey  Aronoff 
chenille  rayon  throw,  to  the  trade  at  Luten  Clarey 
Stern,  NYC,  Jerry  Pair  &  Assocs  ,  Atlanta,  Dania, 
Holly  Hunt,  Chicago,  Minneapolis:  David  Suther- 
land, Dallas,  Houston,  Shears  &  Window.  Los  An- 
geles. San  Francisco:  Pnmavera.  Toronto  Hand- 


printed Italian  velvet  pillow  on  chair,  similar  at 
Portantina.  NYC  (212)  472-0636  19th-century 
French  chair,  similar  at  Malmaison.  NYC  (212)  288- 
7569  117  Teak  lounge  chairs  (#FC218).  chaises 
(#SR216).  to  the  trade  from  Summit  Furniture,  for 
showrooms  (408)  375-781 1  118  Bathroom  fau- 
cets, available  at  Kohler  dealers  nationwide 
Three-line  embroidery-pattern  cotton  pillowcase, 
at  Pratesi.  NYC  (212)  288-231 5  118-19  Saratoga 
Stripe  polyester  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Schu- 
macher. NYC.  Atlanta.  Boston.  Chicago.  Dallas. 
Dania,  Denver.  High  Point.  Houston.  Laguna  Ni- 
guel.  Los  Angeles.  Minneapolis.  Philadelphia. 
Saint  Louis.  San  Diego.  San  Francisco.  Seattle. 
Troy.  Washington,  D  C.  Antique  tiebacks.  similar  at 
Julian  Graham-White.  NYC  (212)  249-8181  Paul 
Jones  metal,  gilt  glass  coffee  table  (#FM20).  to  the 
trade  at  Lutec.  Clarey  Stern  (see  above)  Custom 
wool  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet  (see  above 
for  pgs  52-53)  Pillow  trim,  to  the  trade  at  Scala- 
mandre.  NYC.  Atlanta.  Boston.  Chicago.  Dallas. 
Houston.  Laguna  Niguel.  Los  Angeles.  Miami.  Phil- 
adelphia. San  Francisco.  Washington,  DC  .  Jim 
Ditallo,  Denver,  Fee-McLaran,  Honolulu,  Gene 
Smiley,  Minneapolis,  S  C  Smith,  Phoenix:  Design- 
ers Showroom,  Seattle  Biedermeier  side  table,  an- 
tique chair,  similar  at  Florence  Sack.  NYC  (212) 
777-2967  Iron  standing  lamp,  similar  to  the  trade 
a:  Nicholas  Fine  Arts.  NYC  (212)  688-7766 
GREAT  IDEAS 

Page  121  Old  top  hat  sign,  similar  at  Irreplaceable 
Atifacts,  NYC  (212)  777-2900  Cotton  dresses,  to 
order  from  Penha  de  Moraes,  NYC  (212)41 0-6835 
122  Vintage  wallpaper,  similar  at  Secondhand 
Rose,  NYC  (212)  431-7673.  SNk-upholstered  furni- 
ture, to  special  order  from  Amanda  Kyser  (516) 
725-3017  Orchard  Border,  by  Laura  Ashley, 
$18  50  roll,  for  stores  (800)  223-6917  Porch  trim 
and  front  door,  similar  at  Great  American  Salvage 
Co  ,  Montpelier  (802)  223-771 1 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATING 


Your  Eyes  Give  It  Away. 

You  look  at  things  in  a  fresh  way.  Now, 
you  can  use  that  ability  to  beautify  your 
home,  save  money  doing  it . . .  and  possibly 
enter  a  whole  new  career. 
Now  Train  At  Home. 
Sheffield's  new  audiocassette  method 
makes  it  easy  and  exciting  to  learn  at 
home. 

•  You  design  real-life  projects 

•  You  are  guided  step-by-step  from  the 
beginning 

•  You  have  your  own  Personal  Advisor  on 
call  at  the  School 

•  You  get  ail  the  "tools  of  the  trade" 


Everyone  Can 
TeU  You're 
A  Decorator 


Decorator  Discounts 

As  a  Sheffield  Graduate  you  qualify  for 
decorator  status.  Meet  interesting  people. 
Travel  to  decorator  marts.  Gain  access  to 
wholesale  showrooms  and  receive  dis- 
counts to  50%  off. 

Interior  decorating  — a  new  lifestyle. . . 
perhaps  a  new  career. 

Surprisingly  affordable  tuition.  Flexible 
terms. 

For  free  catalog,  mail  coupon  or  call 
TOLL-FREE  800-451-SHEFF.  No  obligation 
Ask  for  operator  171 


Sheffidd 
School 


0 


II 


iilcrior 
)esi^i  I 


I  Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

'       Dept.  HG71,  211  East  43  Street  New  York,  NY  10017 

I  'Z  Yes.  Fd  like  to  find  out  about  the  rapidly  expanding  interior  decorating 
field  and  how  I  can  join  the  thousands  of  satisfied  Sheffield  students  Send 
I  free  catalog  -  no  obligation. 
I  C  If  under  18.  check  here  for  special  information. 

•  Name. . 


.\ddress_ 


City/State/Zip_ 
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Gandee 


AT     LARGE 


George 
Washington 
slept  here 


'N  ears  and  \c.ii  s  and  \cai  s  ago,  before 
|ohn  I).  Rockefeller  Jr.  showed  up 
feelini^  patriotic.  \Viilianisl)urg,  \'ir- 
y;inia.  was  known  as  "tlie  place  where 
tlie  la/\  li\eof  f  tliecrazN ."  Ihe  uncliar- 
ital^ie  epithet  stems  from  tlie  time 

^^^^■^■^H      when  the  onlv  thint;)  happenini^  in  this 

slee]n  little  time  capsule  of  a  town  was  the  insane  .is\  lum 

(the  In  St  in  the  U.S.)  dow  n  on  Francis  Sti  eet. 

Although  the  men  in  white  coats  are  all  gone,  the  stern 

redbric  k  building  still  stands  as  the  official  front  dooi  to 

the  DeW'iti  Wallace  Decorative  Arts  Callery,  a  :V2()-foot- 

long  w  indow  less  box  that  architect  Ke\  in  Roche  p.u  ti.ilK 

buried  in  the  backyard  of  the  foi  iiier  as\lum  in  19S5. 
"  rhere  aie  sti  ict  iiiles  about  intrusion  in  the  historic 

distiict,"  offered  Ciidham  Hood,  the 

Oxford-educated  chief  cmator  and  \ice 

president  of  the  (Colonial  Williamsbui  g 

Foundation.  Which  not  onh  explains  win 

(Colonial  Williamsburg  has  the  distinction 

of  being  the  onh  place  in  the  world  where 

vou  will  find  a  subterranean  museum 

linked  to  a  former  insane  as\  lum  bv  a  pen- 

umbral  tunnel  but  also  why  ye  olde  local 

purveyors  oi  burgers  and  fries  have  been 

banished  to  the  anything-goes  edges — 

Yikes!  It's  the  twentieth  centur\ — oltou  n. 
After  a  toiu  of  the  museiuii,  whith  is 

dedicated  to  illustr.tting  the  "matei  ial  lift 

of  the  American  colonists"  with  pei  iod 

furniture,  textiles,  porcelain,  and  sihei . 

Hood  offered  to  serve  as  guide  foi  a  toui 

of  the  I  •)9-acre  historic  area.  We  didn't  gel 

l<n   ijcioif  I   indulged  the  lather  (\nical 

m  ge  to  observe  that  it  all  looked  a  bit,  if  I 

might  say.  like  Disnevland — less  relent- 

lesslv  conimeicial,  perhaps,  and  not  cjuiti 

so  sh.mielessK  (  ute  but,  still,  saniti/ed  and 

glamoi  i/ed  with  iill  those  "interpretei  s,' 


"Disncvland's  purpose  is  to  entertain,"  noted  Hood 
"Williamsburg's  purpose  is  to  educate" 


as  the\  "i  I'  ( .illed,  sashav  ing  to  and  fro  in  period  (ostume. 
"Our  purpose  is  to  educate,  "  said  Hood  with  a  speed  that 
suggested  he"d  said  it  bef  oi  e.  "l)isne\  land's  put  pose  is  to 
entei  tain.  One  holds  a  highei  moral  slot." 

Assisting  in  the  educational  cause  is  a  lull  letimie  of 
c  t"arispec)|)le — cabinet  m.ikers,  wigmakers,  and  gun- 
smiths, among  others — who.  .iccording  to  Hood,  still  j)ly 
I  heir  trade  "in  the  eighteenth-century  way"  in  open-to- 
die-public  workshops.  The  scholarly  side  of  the  eigh- 
teenth c  entui  V  is  also  addressed  by  four  museums  and  a 
sm.ill  ai  nn  of  historians  whose  research  has  "revised  ac- 


cepted notions  about  the  decoi  alive  arts,  about  social  hi^ 
torv,  about  architecture."  F"or  example?  "We  have  nc)\,t 
identified  a  regional  school  of  colonial  furniture  made  iiii 
Virginia  as  well  as  a  corpus  of  Virginia  samplers."  noted 
HockI  with  pride,  adding  that  local  archaeologists  have] 
turned  up  enough  of  Our  foiefathers'  remains  to  spetu-i 
late  on  ever\ thing  from  an  active  iiifraeconomy  ainoiioi 
slaves  to  eighteenth-c  enturv  e.iting  habits. 

Helping  to  suppoit  such  endeavors  is  the  "busim  sv 
side"  of  Clolonial  Williamsburg,  as  Hood  put  it,  which 
eniplovssome  1 ,800  people  (as  opposed  to  the  I , .')()()  pec >-. 
pie  who  work  on  the  "nuiseinn  side").  The  best  known ol 
these  conimeicial  elloi  ts  is  the  country's  oldest  and  laii^ 

Chief  curator  Graham  Hood  on  the     ^""^'   •  ^product  ion  S  pro 
street  m  Colonial  Williamsburg.  giaill,  whith   Rockefellci 

himself  initiated  in  1930 
.uid  which  now  inc  ludcs 
some  3,000  bona  fide  Co- 
lonial  Williamsburg  items. 
Fvery  price  point,  as  thev 
sav,  is  addressed — from 
f  iflv-cent  souvenirs  to  a 
I  liirtv  -f  iv  e-piece  Bakci 
furniture  collection  thai 
H  o  o  d  c  h  a  r  a  c  t  e  r  i  z  e  s , 
somewhat  informally,  as 
"leallv  good  stuff." 

When  our  whirlwind 
lour  was  complele.  Hood 
suggested  I  sto|)  bv  (bar- 
ter's (irove  on  my  way  out 
of  town.  Located  eight 
miles  southeast  of  Francis , 
Street,  the  5()()-acre  eigh- 
teenth-centurv  plantation 
now  serves  as  a  sort  of  (Co- 
lonial Williamsburg  satel- 
lite. At  Charter's  Grove  it'sa 
bit  ic^ugher  to  indulge  in 
the  romantic  nostalgia  of 
the  way  it  was.  Especially 
since  1988,  when  four 
shacks  were  reconstructed 
to  illustrate  the  material  life  of  the  twenty-four  slaves 
who  worked  the  fields  adjacent  to  the  mansion  (Carter 
Burwell  completed  in  1755  from  94.000  red  bricks. 
1  III  ee  black  "interpreters,"  who  are  understandably  ex- 
empt from  the  period  costume  mandate,  guide  visitors 
t  h  re  )ugh  t  he  quarters.  Maybe  it's  their  constant  reference 
to  Bui  well  as  "master,"  or  niavbe  it's  their  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  daily  life  in  the  slave  quarters,  but  for  whatever 
reason,  this  particular  piece  of  ye  olde  Americana  makes 
the  sentimental  journey  back  through  Colonial  Williams- 
burg a  soniew  hat  bumpier  ride.  Charles  Gandee 
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Armstrong  Puts  The  Height  Of  Fashion  Right  At  Your  Feet 


;^ 


return  to  traditional 

:ues  is  in  the  making. 
And  with  it,  a  return  to 
traditional  decor.  Which 
makes  this  Armstrong 
Designer  Solarian®  11  floor 
a  timelessly  elegant  choice 
indeed. 

Its  simplicity  makes  this 
sumptuous  room's  rich  woods 
and  color-drenched  GEAR® 
fabrics,  wallcoverings  and 
accessories  stand  out. 
Floors  that  fit  in  beautifully, 
after  all,  are  an  Armstrong 
tradition. 

For  the  names  of  your 
nearest  Annstrong  Floor 
Fashion  Center®  and  GEAR 
retailers,  call!  800  233-3823. 
AskforDept.  Neotraditional. 
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Francesco  Mondadori, 
left,  plays  on  a  roof 
terrace  in  Capri. 
Page  102.  Below  left: 
An  East  Hampton 
guest  room  by  Joe 
D'Urso.  Page  124. 
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COVER  Dutch  cabinet 

with  oriental  pottery 

in  the  great  room 

of  Lynn  Chase's 

Mairie  boathoiise. 

Page  84.  Photograph 

by  Oberto  Gili. 
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i  ,,,.  .  ,,vcrhang 
alpine  plants  in 
a  Dublin  garden, 
above.  Page  68. 
Left:  A  Geoffrey 
Beene— designed 
stool.  Page  82. 
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Grandeur  at  Ease  by  Heather  Smith  Maclsaac  60 
Bentley  LaRosa  Salasky  ushers  a  quintessential  turn- 
of-the-century  shingled  summer  house  into  the  nineties 

Bloom's  Day  by  Helen  Dillon  68 

A  Dubliner  nurtures  a  world  of  plants  inside  the 

walls  of  her  city  garden 

Swedish  Summers  by  Charlotte  Bonnier  76 

For  seven  generations,  the  Bonnier  clan  has  gathered 

on  an  island  off  Stockholm 

Beene's  New  Line  by  Wendy  Goodman  82 

The  designer  strikes  out  in  a  different  direction  in  his 

uptown  showroom 

Safe  Harbor  in  Kennebunkport  by  Pauline  C.  MetcalfSA 
A  Maine  boathouse  provides  a  home  port  for  a 
lifetime  of  collecting 

New  Light  on  Kahn  by  Martin  Filler  90 
Rediscovering  the  poet  of  modern  architecture 

Coloring  the  Cape  by  Bethany  Ewald  Bultman  96 
The  local  vernacular  is  only  the  beginning  for  two 
New  York  designers 

Retreat  to  Capri  by  Andrea  Lee  1 02 
Katherine  and  Leonardo  Mondadori  close  the 
cover  on  the  publishing  business  when  they  escape 
to  their  island  villa 

This  Way  to  the  Party  by  Leo  Lerman  108 

Entertaining  friends  at  home  is  a  four-star  production 

for  director  Curtis  Harrington 

Return  of  the  Native  by  Patti  Hagan  114 

Nurseries  all  over  America  are  looking  close  to  home 

for  ecology  and  beauty 

The  Producers  by  Margot  Guralnick  118 

Hollywood  hotshots  put  on  a  good  show  in  their  offices 
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In  an  East  Hampton  house,  Joe  D'Urso  enriches  and 

expands  his  palette 
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INTRODUCING 

THE  RE-DESIGNED, 

RE-CALIBRATED, 


RE-INVENTED 
BMW3-SERIES. 

In  todays  volatile  economy, 
even  people  of  means  are  asking 
a  question  that  should  alarm  the 
worlds  automobile  makers: 

"Just  what  makes  this  car 
worth  the  moneys'" 

The  new  BMW325i  sedan, 
however,  welcomes  such  scrutiny 
Because  not  only  does  it  embody 


the  traditional  BMW  passion  for 
driving,  it  offers  a  whole  set  of 
more  practical -minded  virtues- 
most  notably  safety  durability 
and  ease  of  maintenance. 

It  represents  eight  years  of 
intensive  thought  from  every 
automotive  discipline.  An  effort 
unlike  any  in  BMW's  history 

THENEXTBESTTHINGTOA 
CAR  THAT  MAINTAINS  ITSELF 

At  the  heart  of  the  325i  is  a 
new  189-hp,24-valve  engine  so 
advanced  that  it  requires  little 
regular  maintenance  beyond  the 
changing  of  oil,  filters  and  plugs. 

Its  sophisticated  electronics 


incorporate  a"black  box"syst^ 
that  can  play  back  past  engir 
events  for  the  BMW  technici.| 
revealing  problems  that  migh 
otherwise  be  difficult  to  deteci 
Or  even  describe. 

THE325ilMPACT-ACTIVATBl 


SAFETY  SYSTEM. 

BMW  has  always  held  th 
the  greatest  safety  feature  is  c 
car  that  enhances  the  driver's 
ability  to  avoid  accidents  in  th 
first  place. Thus,  BMW's  histori 
excellence  in  the  areas  of  sus- 
pension,steering  and  advance 
antilock  brake  technology'. 

But,  in  the  event  that  you 
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Designer 
Noel  Jeffrey's 
neoclassical 
room,  left,  at 
the  Kips  Bay 
Show  House. 
Page  137. 
Below  left: 
Lake  O'Hara 
in  Canada. 
Page  46. 
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Hand-hooked  original  rug  design 
by  Stephen  T.  Anderson.  Page  48. 


are  unable  to  avoid  a  frontal  im- 
pact, the  325i  is  also  designed 
to  launch  an  entire  sequence  of 
events  to  help  minimize  injuries. 
Hydraulic  bumpers  absorb 
a  part  of  the  impact  energy.  A 
system  of  "crush  tubes"absorbs 
yet  more.  The  seat  belts  tighten 
their  grip.  Three  sensors  trigger 
the  driver's-sideairbag.  Interior 
lights  are  automatically  turned 
on  and  the  doors  are  unlocked, 
to  assist  in  escape  or  rescue. 

ASAFE  CAR  NEEDN'T  BE 
A  BORING  ONE. 

The  unique  driving  charac- 
ter of  the  original  3-Series  is  not 

*  See  your  BMW  dealer  for  details  on  this  limited  warranty  *  *  Services  provided  by  Cross  Country  Motor  Club.  Inc .  Boston.  MA  02155.  except  m  CA  wtiere  services  are  provided  by  Cross  Country  Motor  Club  of  Calif.,  Inc.  Boston.  MA. 


only  alive  in  the  new  325i  sedan, 
but  substantially  enhanced. 

The  rear  suspension  is  so 
unlike  other  cars  in  its  class,  it's 
patented.  Resulting  in  improved 
stability  in  hard  cornering,  and  a 
better  grip  of  the  road  overall. 

When  it  comes  to  comfort, 
the  325i  is  now  longer,  taller  and 
wider  than  before.  It  has  firmly 
supported  seats.  Left  and  right 
temperature  controls,  to  allow 
for  individual  preferences.  Even 
a  microfiltration  system  that 
removes  dust,  pollen  and  most 
odors  from  the  interior  air 

Of  course,  the  325i  is  also 
equipped  with  BMW's  four-year/ 


50,000-mile  bumper-to-bumper 
warranty* for  protection  against 
unexpected  expenses,  as  well  as 
a  Roadside  Assistance  program 
you  can  call  upon  any  day  ofthe 
year,  on  any  road  in  the  U.S.A*' 

If  you  would  like  to  receive 
literature  on  the  new  3-Series, 
or  be  connected  directly  to  your 
nearest  BMW  dealer,  you  need 
only  call  800-334-4BMW. 

We  also  invite  you  to  stop 
in  for  a  test  drive,  so  you  can  find 
out  what  makes  the  325i  sedan 
worth  the  money  from 
the  best  vantage  point 
of  all:  the  driver's  seat. 
THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 
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Monogram.  Your  vision  need 

never  again  be  clouded  by  what  to  do  ' 

with  the  appliances. 


Your  home  doesn't  have  to  be  in 
America's  Southwest  for  you  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  region's 
design  artistry  in  your  kitchen. 

In  fact,  Monogram  has  the  good 
manners  to  accommodate  whatever 
you  desire  in  a  custom  kitchen. 

For  one  thing,  Monogram  is  a 
hne — a  complete  line  that  is  carefully 
designed  to  satisfy  the  most 
imaginative  built-in  appliance 
recjuiiements.  It  is  eloquently  at 
home  in  contemporary,  formal, 
traditional,  country,  and  provincial 


kitchen  design.  Its  versatility  helps 
you  produce  results  that  are  rarely 
less  than  splendid. 

For  example,  you  no  longer  have 
to  look  to  Europe  for  a  wall  oven  that 
fits  completely  flush  with  the  wall. 
And  handsome  is  as  handsome  does: 
electronic  controls  give  you  precise 
temperatures  for  better  cooking. 

Monogram™  Component 
Cooktops  offer  unique  and  virtually 
infinite  permutation  and 
combination:  gas,  electric,  updraft, 
downdraft,  grill,  griddle — all 


elements  that  can  be  arranged  in 
perpendicular  or  horizontal  clusters 
with  work  spaces  in  between. 

The  Monogram™  line  also 
includes  an  Induction  Cooktop  with 
the  precision  of  electronic  controls 
for  yet  another  option.  Only  the  pan 
heats,  not  the  cooking  surface,  and 
cleaning  this  beautiful  appliance  is 
accomplished  with  a  simple  wipe. 

More  choice:  A  Five  Burner  Gas 
Downdraft  Cooktop  with  extremely 
precise  temperature  settings  has  a 
retractable  downdraft  system; 
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remarkably,  it  rises  to  pan-lid  height 
for  truly  efficient  removal  of 
cooking  odors. 

The  built-in  refrigerator 
dispenses  not  just  ice  but  cold  water 
and  crushed  ice  through  the  door. 

The  electronic  dishwasher  can 
be  integrated  with  your  cabinetry. 

h's  more  than  extraordinary  that 
such  a  built-in  system  can  be  purchased 
from  one  manufacturer.  It's  also  very 
convenient,  ridding  you  of  what  can 
be  a  shopping  and  deliveiy  nightmare. 

Service  is  vastly  simplified  as 


well.  It  starts 
with  the 
incomparable 
GE  Answer 
Center®  service, 
which  stands 
ready  to  answer 
your  questions 
at  800.626.2000 
any  time  of  the 
day  or  night 
eveiT  day  of  the 
year.  It  goes  on 
with  the 


industry's  most  extensive  network  of 
factory  service  professionals. 
We  simply  strive  to  make 
Monogiam  a  synonym  for  the  best 
in  built-in  appliances. 


Monogram. 
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A  DoorThis  Stylish  Has  No  RightTo  BeThis  Practical. 


At  first  glaTice,youll  notice  how 
beautifiil  it  looks.  But  then,  French 
doors  have  been  looking  good  for  more 
than  three  centuries. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  real  beauty 
of  the  new  Andersen  Frenchwood^ 


Fiinged  Fhdo  Door.  The  way  it  performs. 

No  other  hinged  patio  door  in  the 
country  is  as  weathertight,  rated  to 
withstand  a  punishing  8"  of  rainfall  and 
50  mph  winds.  We  offer  a  multiple- 
point  locking  system  that  makes  the 
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ck  side  of  the  door  as  secure  as  the 
nged  side.  And  no  other  Frerich 
:)or  provides  energy -efficient 
Wersen®  High-Peijo-iiriame  or  High- 
-rfotinarice  Sun  glass  standard. 
To  learn  more,  see  your  Aridersen 


dealer  listed  in  the  Yellow  Rtges,  or  call 
1-800-426-4261.  The  Andersen 
Frenchwood  Hinged  Jhtio  Door  Made 
to  perfonn  as  beautifully  as  it  looks. 

Con\e  hon\e  to  quality.  Coine  honie 
to  Aridersen. 


Sei-d  ir\efree  literature. 

I  pkin  to  D  buM  D  remodel  D  replace. 
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Seivl  CO  Ardersen  Wuidows,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3900,  Peona,  JL  61614 
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Authentic  Replication  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Orders 


Architectural  Wooden  Gfe)lumns 

Wooden  Pedestals  &  table  Bases 

French  Gobelin  Tapestries 

Column,  Tapesto'  or  Table  Base  Brochure-$2.00  each 
All  Three  Brochures-$4.00 

Chadsworth  Incorporated 

P.O.  Box  53268.  Dept.  14 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30355 

404-876-5410 
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COLOR  PORTFOLIO  ♦  100  LARGE  R\GES  < 

Send  $10  To  McGUlRE,  Dept.  HG8'91, 151  Vermont  St:; , 


Visit  mcGuire  showrooms  with  your  interior  designer  or  f 
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HG    DIRECTORY 


A  monthly  guide  to  the  toll-free  numiaers  of 
prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 
remodeling,  fumiture,  home  fumishings,  and 
tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 
about  products  and  services,  to  order 
brochures,  or  for  information  on  store  locations. 


BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andersen  Corporation  800-426-4261 
DuPont  Corian  800-4-CORIAN 

Euroflair  800-272-7992 

C.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

Kohler  Color  Coordinates  800-772-1814  DEPTHG 

Kohler  Company  800-4-KOHLER 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-5128 

PPG  Industries,  Inc.  800-2-GET-PPG 

Smailbone,  Inc.  800-765-5266 


FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 
Donghia  Fumiture/Textiles  800-DONGHIA 
Drexei  Heritage  Fumishings  Inc.  800-447-4700 
Expressions  Custom  Furniture  800-544-4519 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Henredon  Furniture  Industries  800-444-3682 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

Roche-Bobois  800-225-2050 

Speer  Collectibles  800-241-7515 

Taos  Fumiture  800-443-3448 

Wildwood  Lamps  &  Accents  800-733-1396 


HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Charles  Barone  800-8-BARONE 

Cynthia  Gibson,  Inc.  800-272-2766 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 

Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-1 120 

Laura  Ashley  Home  Collection  800-223-691 7 

Monsanto  Wear-Dated  Carpet  800-322-NEAR 

Revman  800-237-0658 

Wamsutta/Pacilic  800-344-2142 

Waverly  800-423-5881  DEPT  K 

Winstead  Carpet  Collection  800-252-5820 

■ 
TABLETOP 

Durand  Intemational  800-334-5014 
Lenox  China  &  Crystal  800-635-3669 
Noritake  Company,  Inc.  800-562-1991 


Contributors  Notes 


Helen  Dillon,  coeditor  of  In  an 
Irish  Garden  and  garden  colum- 
nist for  Ireland's  Sunday  Busi- 
ness Post,  writes  about  her  own 
Dublin  garden.  "Garden 
work  is  never  ending,"  she 
says.  "But  throughout  the 
year  there  are  bewitching 
moments  when  I  glimpse 
perfection  and  my  efforts 
are  rewarded."  Dillon 
travels  extensively  study- 
ing plants  and  flowers 
and  enjoys  lecturing  on 
what  she  has  seen. 


Tom  Robbins  says  his  friendship  with  Ruby  Montana  was 
inevitable.  "With  an  antenna  like  mine  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  not  to  have  been  magnetically  drawn  to  her." 
The  two  met  in  Seattle  when  Robbins  wandered  into  the 
Pinto  Pony,  Montana's  shop  of  "sub-lowbrow  ornamenta- 
tion" and  the  subject  of  this  month's  "Collecting"  column. 
When  he's  not  judging  Spam-carving  contests  sponsored 
by  Ruby  Montana,  Robbins  is  at  work  on  his  sixth  novel. 


Andrea  Lee  journeys  to  Capri 
to  visit  the  island  villa  of 
publishing  tycoon  Leonardo 
Mondadori  and  his  wife, 
Katherine.  "Their  house  pro- 
vides a  feeling  of  sybaritic 
comfort  and  complete  isola- 
tion," says  Lee.  Author  oiRns- 
sian  Journal  and  the  novel 
Sarah  Phillips,  Lee,  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  currently  lives 
in  Milan  and  is  at  work  on  a 
collection  of  short  stories 
about  Americans  in  Europe. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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211     EAST    58    STREET      NEW    YORK      THROUGH    DECORATORS    AND    FINE    STORES 
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IVI  ASTER  CP  AFT 


Ancient   detail    in    brass 


2000    YEAR    OLD    OES 


POP  ARY    FOPN/IAT 


GN    DETAILS    CAST    IN    SO 


LID    BRASS    ON    A    CONTE^ 


3Y    MASTERCPAFT      AVAILABLE     THROUGH    FINE    FURNITURE 
RETAILERS   OP    ANY    BAKER,    knaPP    s    TUBBS    SHOWROOM  ^ 

LISTED    BELOW      FOR    LITERATURE    AND    THE   NAME    OF 
CONVENIENT    RESOURCE.    PHONE     1-300-365-3523 


SHOWOOOUS  II,  «TLA1H«  BOSTON  CxiUCO  CU»ElANC  Oa'.LAS 


0«1.:J  »IG»  POINT  -OUSTOK  L«GU>U  MGuEl   lOS  iXGElES  Ul»NE«P0u5  «».  tO»<  PNfo«D£,», 
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THE  BEACH 
IS  ONLY  THE 
BEGINNING. 

Hou'  could  you  improve  upon 
ten  miles  of  Atlantic  beach  on  an 
incredibly  beautiful  island:?  Wit/i 
four  championship  golf  courses 
by  Nicklaus.  Player  Fazio.  And 
now  a  breathtaking  Ocean 
Course  by  Pete  Dye.  Perhaps  by 
nothing  more  than  calling  it 
home.  Write  PO.  Box  12001, 
aartetoM,  SC  29422.  Or  call 
1-800-277-7008. 


Obiain  the  Property  Report  required  by  Federal  law  and 

read  rt  before  signing  anyrhing  No  Federal  agency  has  ludged  the 

rnerrtsor  value  ilany  of  this  property  This  offering  is  not  avarlabl( 

to  residents  of  NY  or  other  states  where  prohibited 


N-'aflNCiSCC  SEi"'.f  TOOT  wflSM^^GT□^DC  and  eaois  caavcE 


John  Hall  captures  tlie  elegant 
spirit  of  a  summer  house  in  a 
family  compound  on  Long  Is- 
land. Hall,  a  photographer  for 
seven  years,  followed  a  circu- 
itous route  to  his  profession. 
"After  earning  a  degree  in  ar- 
chitecture, I  studied  ballet. 
Along  the  way  I  started  taking 
pictures  for  myself.  When  I  fi- 
nally decided  to  get  a  'real' job, 
photography  made  sense  be- 
cause it  combines  light  and 
form  and  has  immediacy." 


Bethany  Ewald  Bultman  re- 
ports on  her  summer  neigh- 
bors, a  New  York  design 
couple,  and  their  vibrant 
Provincetown  retreat.  The  au- 
thor of  Reflectiom  of  the  South, 
just  published  by  Gallery 
Books,  Bultman  has  been  an 
HG  contributing  editor  for 
sixteen  years  from  her  home 
base  in  New  Orleans. 
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The  concert  season  at  930  Momii^star  Lane 

will  feature  Steve  Allen,  George  Shearing,  Peter  Nero 

and  theYamahrfDisklavief  piano. 

Of  course,  the  artists  won't  appear  at  the  Henderson  residence  in  person,  but  the 
performances  will  be  extraordinarily  live  just  the  same . . .  with  PianoSoft^ 

re-recorded  disks  and  the  Disklavier ' 
iano.  _.  Listening  Series  disks 
reproduce  every  nuance 
of  the  artist's 
original  performance  when  played  back  on  the 
Disklavier;"  j  So,  if  you're  not  invited  to  the 
Henderson's  concert  series, 
audition  the  PianoSoft™ 
library  and  the  Disklavier™ 
piano  at  your  authorized 
Yamaha  piano  dealer  and 
begin  planning  your  own 
star-studded  concert  season. 


''^dlBklavlEPp.ANo 


1991  Yamaha  Corporation  of  America,  Keyboard  Division.  PO.  Box  6600.  BuenaPark.  CA  90622 

Call  1-800-648-2845  for  more  information. 
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Endless 

Possibilities 

Begin  With  Us 

Expand  your 

imagination  and 

express  a  stjie  all  your 

own.  Our  classic  Sahara 

Bedroom  collection 

knows  no  limitations. 

For  the  Pier  1  store 

nearest  you,  call 

1-800-447-4371. 
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Notes 

HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY    By  Eric  Berthold 


Joel  Chen  ii  .s 

always  loxed  to  w.itcli 
decorators  luiiimagc  in 
his  crowded  shop  ioi 
that  perfect  piece.  Aboiu 
six  inoiuhs  ago  his 
customers  got  a  bit  more 
elbowroom  when  he 
expanded  into  a  space  a 
door  away.  "I  hoped  to 
keep  the  new  shop  more 
organized,"  he  savs.  "but 
I'm  afraid  my  tendency 
is  for  it  to  be  over- 
crowded." Now  both 
shops  are  filled  to 
capacity  with  everything 
from  192()s  Maine 
snowshoe  chairs  (righl) 
to  {below  from  left)  a 
neoclassical  bust,  an 
Kmpire  bronze-dore 
stand  with  a  Regency 
mirror,  and  a  C>harles  X 
candelabra — things  that 
are,  in  Chen's  words, 
"a  little  odd  and  offbeat 
and  not  necessarily 
expensive. "  (J.  F.  Chen 
Antiques,  8414  Melrose 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90069;  213-655-6310, 
to  the  trade  oiilv) 
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Les  Annees  50  French  decorator 

Jacques  Grange  re-creates  the  mood  of 

1950s  brasseries  at  L'Avenue  (above), 

41  avenue  Montaigne,  Paris. 


Hall  Monitors  Roger  Oates's 
runners  for  halls  and  stairs 
(left),  to  the  trade  at  Patterson, 
Flynn,  Martin  &:  Manges, 

(212)688-7700. 
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Rough  Cut 

A  rustic  hutch  (below), 
$2,800,  patterned  after  a 
French  Canadian  original, 

is  custom-made  by  the 

Tulip  Tree  Collection  in 

Washington  Depot,  Conn., 

(20:-()  868-2802. 


Be  Seated 

Scalloped-back 
chair  (above)  in 
Brunschwigs 
new  Mulberry 
Plantation  is  at 
Baker  Furniture 
dealers 
ntitionwide. 


Glass  Menagerie 

Pedestaled  perfume 
bottles  and  a  flask 
va,sc,  $75-$95,  are 
handblown  at  Studio 
Paran.  For  stores 
call  the  Loom  Co., 
(212)355-2069. 


Notes 
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Magic  Tricks  Abracadabra  \  ] 

fabrics  and  wallcoverings  for        ^(  ^ 
children  by  Designers  Guild,  to 
the  trade  at  Osborne  &  Little,      * 
(203)  359-1. ")(»().  ^^  f 


Bits  and  Pieces  Jodi  Balsamo  and 
Linda  Benswanger  (above)  put  together 
mosaic  tables,  vases,  and  frames  for 
Mozayiks.  For  stores  (212)  979-2223. 
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Open-Door  Policy 

Country  Victorian 
screen  door  (left), 
$425,  is  one  of  many 
styles  built  to  order  by 
Creative  Openings, 
Bellingham,  Wash., 
(206)671-6420. 


la  Fran(,aise  sailcloth  (above) 
from  Pierre  Frey  at  Fonthill. 
For  showrooms  (212)  755-6700. 


Picture  This 

A  French 

artist  will 

memorialize 

your  house 

on  Limoges 

porcelain 

(above). 

Call  Clelia 

Zacharias,  NYC 

(212)534-8542. 


Sun  Block  Now  that  banning  rays 
is  the  thing  to  do,  awnings  (below)  are 
making  a  comeback.  For  sources 
call  IFAl,  (800)  225-4324.     ^;;n^    l 


All  the  Trimmings      ^ 

Tassel  lamp  (left) 

from  Nancy  Corzine, 

8747  Melrose  Ave.,  L.A. 

Well  Tailored 

Anthony  P.  Browne's 

Monteagle  sofa 

(right)  from  Dapha 

in  a  Waverly  stripe. 

For  showrooms 

(800)  284-4063. 


Notes 


Close-Ups  Meet  one  of  San  Francisco's  favorite  gargoyles 
(left)  ill  Details:  The  Architect's  Art  (Chronicle  Books,  $29.95). 
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BpdyShop 


KOHLER"  WHIRLPOOLS:  Listen,  we  all  need  it. 
That  pla(i^ to,  re-tune  our  bodies 
:3  b^ffife  St:^  the  day's  living. 
Which  is  exactly  the  idea  tiehind  every  Kohler  Whirlpool. 

But  honed  to  a  "T."  Standing  for  "technically  thoughtful." 
(O.K.  that's  two  "T's'.')  And  meaning  that  Kohler  Whirlpools 
5  don't  just  soothe,  relieve,  relax  and  gently  ripple  avyay  the  world, 

they  do  it  in  a  way  that's.;.weH.  yc|utl:tt}i^^  years. 

So,  how  do  I  find  this  perfect  whiflp6df,  you  a's^?       ^- 

Just  clip  the  coupon  and     . 
we'  1 1  snap  bacl<  a  book  full    m 
^  of factlBiitdo it.    I 

Vbur  personal  Body  Shop : 
is  waiting. 


Send  to 
KOHLER  WHIRLPOOLS,  Kohler  Co.,  Dept.  AC8,  Kohler,  Wl  53044. 

'd  like  your  free  booklet,  "Kohler  Whirlpools:  The  Perfect  Body  of  Water,"" 
so  1  can  learn  how  to  buy  the  best  whirlpool  for  me. 

Name 

Address 

City 

State                            Zip 

Or,  if  you 

prefer,  call  1-800-4-KOHLER,  ext.  462. 

THE  BOLD  leOK 

OF  KOHLER 

Intelligence  Brought  To  Bathing' 


Ei1991  by  Kohler  Co 
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Virginia-based  designer 
Frangois  Goffinet 
champions  the  cross- 
fertilization  of  garden 
arts  and  crafts 
By  Adrian  Higgins 
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In  a  rare  moment  of  agitation,  Francois  Goffinet  pon- 
ders the  state  of  house-  and  garden-making  in  this 
frenzied  time-is-money  world.  "The  architect  de- 
signs a  wrought-iron  fence.  He  has  never  been  in  a  black- 
smith's in  his  life.  How  can  he  do  this?  How  can  he?"  The 
arms  shoot  up  in  despair.  "Oh,  it  is  not  worth  talking 
about."  Frangois  Goffinet  is  worth  talking  about.  In  the 
past  two  years  his  name  has  been  on  the  lips  of  moneyed 
clients  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  and,  increasing- 
ly, those  who  observe  their  envied  world.  But  the  fascina- 
tion is  not  so  much  that  he  has  come  so  far  so  fast — his 
first  solo  commission  was  a  £6  window  box  in  London  in 
1981 — but  that  a  young  man  could  champion  ideas  so 
grand  that  few  others  in  this  century  have  dared  even  to 
think  them,  never  mind  implement  them. 

In  offices  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  and  London  he 
has  assembled  a  team  of  architects,  landscape  architects, 
horticulturists,  botanists,  and  all  manner  of  artists:  a  bo- 
tanical painter,  a  perspectivist,  calligraphers,  and  illumi- 
nators. For  good  measure,  he  has  thrown  in  a  historian 
or  two  and  a  plantswoman  engaged  solely  to  collaborate 
on  herbaceous  borders.  He  personally  picks  the  crafts- 
men for  projects  after  on-the-spot  job  interviews  in 
which  blacksmiths,  stonemasons,  carpenters,  or  other  ar- 
tisans must  demonstrate  their  skill.  It  is  telling  that  when 
Goffinet  lists  his  three  principal  associates,  only  one — 
Maria  Moellmann — is  a  landscape  architect.  The  others, 
Martyn  Rix  and  Nigel  Hughes,  are  a  botanist  and  a  paint- 
er, and  Moellmann  is  also  a  horticulturist.  If  there  is  an- 
other twentieth-century  landscape  designer  who  has 

brought  all  these  disciplines  to- 
gether, noted  garden-maker 
Francis  H.  Cabot  is  hard- 
pressed  to  think  of  one.  "He's 
kind  of  a  nineteenth-century 
figure,"  says  Cabot,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Garden  Con- 
servancy. "I  liked  him  the  min- 
ute I  saw  him." 

Today  Goffinet's  clients  and 
properties  would  have  Robin 
Leach  drooling:  the  marquess 
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Goffinet,  above 
left.  Above:  Nigel 
Hughes's  perspective 
of  a  Goffinet  design 
in  Normandy.  Far 
left:  Fritillaria  drawn 
for  Goffinet  by 
Lindsay  McGarrity. 
Leftj  A  private 
garden  in  London. 


GARDENING  • 


ot  Bath  at  Longleat,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Beaufort  at 
Badminton  House,  the  Leeds  Castle  Foundation,  Baron 
and  Baroness  Gerard  de  Waldner  at  the  Manoir  du  Pon- 
tif,  Patricia  Kluge  at  Albemarle  House,  the  sculpture 
gardens  at  PepsiCo  world  headquarters.  No  one  seems 
better  suited  to  the  role  than  Goffmet  himself. 
In  the  United  States,  at  least,  his  name  alone 
sounds  so  posh  that  you  almost  feel  like  putting 
on  a  dinner  jacket  just  to  say  it.  He  is  young 
(thirty-six),  tall,  handsome,  impecca- 
bly dressed,  and  innately  charming. 
Born  into  an  aristocratic  Belgian  fam- 
ily, he  exudes  a  grace  and  poise  untar- 
nished by  commercial  success.  There 
are  moments  of  wit  and  playful- 
ness, but  this  scion  of  the  Old  World 
has  followed  the  American  model  of 
self-made  success,  driven  by  self-con- 
fidence and  sheer  optimism. 

Not  that  his  background  hurt.  The 
barons  Goffmet  served  four  genera- 
tions of  Belgian  monarchs  as  courtiers 
and  diplomats.  Francois  grew  up  on 
the  family  estate  and  paid  frequent 
visits  to  Annevoie,  a  famous  country  house 
and  garden  his  grandfather  nurtured.  Gof- 
fmet says  this  background  puts  his  blue-blood 


Craftsmen  pose 

in  a  teak  arbor  under 

construction  at 

the  Kluge  estate 

in  Virginia. 


Estate 


been  trying  to  achieve."  Goffmet,  whose  involvement 
with  a  client's  landscape  might  last  a  decade  or  more,  also 
brings  a  sensitivity  to  how  estates  are  run.  The  baronial 
estate  is  a  "whole  pot  of  civilization."  he  says.  Reflecting 
his  own  cultural  origins,  Goffmet  likes  ordered  geome- 
try close  to  a  house,  with  the  edges  of  the  gar- 
dens opening  to  the  landscape  beyond.  He 
hastens  to  point  out,  however,  that  he  designs 
informal  and  smaller  spaces  too. 

One  of  his  first  major  projects  in  the 
United  States  was  the  Kluge  estate,  set 
amid  rolling  pastures  in  the  Virginia 
Piedmont.  (The  Goffinets  had  previ- 
ously bought  a  farmhouse  nearby 
where  they  live  with  their  two  sons, 
surrounded  by  260  acres  of  meadow, 
hedgerow,  and  lake.)  At  the  Kluge 
property,  he  has  established  a  series  of 
terraces  and  garden  rooms  behind  the 
house  and  a  central  vista  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  on  which  the  house  sits. 
He  has  also  built  a  rooftop  garden 
whose  predominant  feature  is  an  im- 
posing teak  arbor.  Patricia  Kluge  says 
Goffinet  immediately  grasped  the  romanti- 
cism she  wanted  and  embodied  it  through  the 
manipulation  of  space.  "I  looked  at  the  site 
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ed  clients  at  ease.  He  was  also  selected  to  take      la.nQSC3.peS      from  a  purely  emotional  viewpoint,"  she  re 


over  projects  from  the  legendary  Russell  Page, 
whom  he  befriended  before  Page's  death  in 
1985.  Still,  Goffinet  says,  it's  his  own  work  that 
has  propelled  him  so  far.  "He  just  opens  his 
mind,"  says  his  American-born  wife,  Lynn. 
"What  he  doesn't  do  is  get  bogged  down  by  de- 
tails— though  he  is,  of  course,  detail  orient- 
ed— and  that  allows  him  to  think  expansively. 
It  is  really  what's  made  him  as  good  as  he  is." 

As  a  teenager,  to  his  parents'  concern,  Goffinet  took  a 
job  in  forestry  and  began  his  career  in  earnest  in  En- 
gland, first  at  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden  and  then  at  Wis- 
ley,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  training  ground.  It 
was  during  this  period,  he  says,  that  he  was  "saddened  to 
see  how  all  these  different  people  were  working  individ- 
ually instead  of  working  together."  As  he  learned  more 
about  garden-making — back  in  Belgium  and  then  on  a 
three-year  sojourn  in  North  and  Central  America  and 
the  Far  East — this  observation  was  only  reinforced.  To- 
day it  is  his  guiding  light. 

Goffinet  takes  a  sip  of  tea,  sinks  into  a  soft  sofa,  and 
considers  his  world  view:  the  architect  is  ignorant  of 
landscape  architecture;  the  landscape  architect  is  igno- 
rant of  architecture,  horticulture,  and  botany;  the  horti- 
culturist is  ignorant  of  landscape  architecture;  and  so  on. 
No  one  seems  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  vari- 
ous crafts,  and  everybody,  in  his  isolation,  is  in  a  rush. 
"How  can  you  do  anything  without  involving  all  these 
disciplines?"  he  asks.  "This  is  the  essence  of  what  I  have 


represent 

"a  whole 

pot  of 

civilization" 


calls.  "He  looks  at  it  from  an  architectural  view- 
point. He  can  take  one's  fantasy  and  make  it 
into  a  classical  reality." 

For  her  house  near  Palm  Beach,  Nancy  Gray 
engaged  Goffinet's  firm  to  make  over  a  garden 
destroyed  by  a  freeze.  After  Goffinet  made  a 
site  visit,  Gray  received  his  customary  invita- 
tion to  Charlottesville  to  view  meticulous  wa- 
tercolor  renderings  of  his  conceptual  design. 
Charles  Stick,  a  landscape  architect  and  geologist  on 
Goffinet's  staff,  then  spent  three  months  in  Florida  su- 
pervising soil  enrichment  and  the  planting  of  an  entirely 
new  garden,  as  salt-  and  cold-tolerant  as  possible. 

Inevitably,  Goffinet's  grand  manner  has  drawn  snip- 
ing. Some  admirers  of  Russell  Page  question  whether  a 
relativelv  unproven  gentleman  landscaper  can  throw  on 
the  great  designer's  mantle.  Goffinet  argues  that  many 
of  his  projects  will  take  years  before  they  can  be  judged 
and  that  skeptics  do  not  fully  understand  his  work  or  his 
friendship  with  Page — in  any  case,  he  says,  he  has  no 
time  for  "people  who  are  jealous  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  it."  As  for  the  future,  it  is  Goffinet's  wish  to 
establish  a  school  that  teaches  teamwork  among  design 
and  craft  disciplines.  One  day,  perhaps,  architects  may 
be  as  familiar  with  the  smell  of  burning  iron  as  they  are 
with  the  whiff  of  colored  markers.  A  bookmaker  might 
put  the  odds  against  it,  but  then  he  probably  hasn't  met 
Frangois  Goffinet.  (Frangois  Goffinet,  258  East  High  St., 
Charlottesville,  VA  22901;  804-979-9495)  A 
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Yet  Another  Roadside     ^ 
Attraction 

Seattle's  self-made  cowgirl  takes  on 

the  salt  and  pepper  trade 

By  Tom  robbins 

'^ 


W  HEN  VOL  LEARN  THA  L  HER  NAME  IS 
Ruby  Montana,  vou  figure  right 
away  she's  a  cowgirl.  An  urban  cow- 
girl. Which  is  to  say.  a  make-believe 
cowgirl.  Real  cowgirls,  working  cow- 
girls, have  less  romantic  names,  such 
as  Pat  Putters  or  Debbie  Jean  Strunk. 
Still,  Ruby  is  so  appropriately  boot- 
ed, vested,  and  bandannaed  that  vou 
wonder  if  she  mightn't  at  least  be  a 
weekend  rodeo  queen.  Ah,  but  then. 
far  from  the  lone  prairie,  she  drives 
up  in  a  lurid  two-tone  1955  Oldsmo- 
bile.  removes  a  French  horn  from  its 
trunk,  and  enters  her  house — a  pink 
house,  a  house  the  color  of  the  sorest 
saddle  sore  Dale  Evans  ever  sat 
upon — and  you  conclude  that  she 
must  be  soinething  else. 

Something  else,  indeed. 

In  actualitv.  Ruby  Montana  is  a 
popular  Seattle  shopkeeper.  She  is 
also  that  city's  sweetheart  of  fantasy. 
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Ruby  Montana, 
above,  mans  a 
counter  in  her  shop, 
Pinto  Pony,  where 
vintage  salt  and 
pepper  shakers  and 
mannequin  heads, 
top  right,  are  a 
specialty.  Below: 
"veg  head"  shakers 
in  Montana's 
kitchen.  Below  right: 
Her  dude  ranch- 
style  guest  room. 


For  Ruby's  imagination  isn't  simplv  tied  to  the  hitching 
post  of  the  make-believe  cowgirl;  her  whole  existence  is 
an  exercise  in  make-believe.  In  the  world  she  has  made 
tor  herself — a  world  built  of  neoteny,  nuttiness,  nostal- 
gia, and  kitsch;  a  world  in  which  the  secret  life  of  objects 
is  not  onlv  recognized  but  allowed  to  interface  dramati- 
cally w  ith  her  ow  n  life — Ruby  daily  demonstrates  that  re- 
ality is  a  matter  of  perception  and  that  dreams  don't 
come  true,  dreams  are  true. 

Her  shop.  Ruby  Montana's  Pinto  Pony,  sells 

*  Jf        collectibles,  and  she  herself  is  a  collector. 

y^f'''^  Should  you  follow  her  into  that  pink  bungalow 
(its  faqade  a  hue  similar  to  the  Pepto-Bismol  a 
nervous  Debbie  Jean  chugs  before  the  big  barrel  race), 
you  would  be  amazed  by  both  the  extent  of  her  collec- 
tions and  the  artistry  with  w  hich  they  are  displayed.  Ev- 
ery room  is  teeming:  cookie  jars,  candlesticks,  lamps 
(lava,  figurative,  and  magic  spinning),  wall  fish,  ice  buck- 
ets, ashtrays,  bookends,  German  mythological  prints, 
ranch  furniture,  Pee-Wee  Hermanesque  gewgaws,  Hol- 
h  wood  dime  store  Wild  West  memorabilia,  and — in  the 
Flamingo  Room,  the  den  where  Rubv  hopes  to  be  sitting 
■'when  thev  drop  the  bomb" — a  bar  in  the  shape  of  a  late 
forties  speedboat,  aloha  pillow  s.  South  Sea  coffee  tables, 
a  shrine  to  Elvis,  and  twinkling  tiki  party  lights.  Inexpli- 
cablv,  all  this  sub-lowbrow  ornamentation  is  arranged  in 
amannerthatapproximatesgood.if  freewheeling,  taste. 
Roll  partial! V  over.  Beethoven. 

And  we  haven't  even  mentioned  the  salt  and  pepper 
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CHANEL  BOUTIQUES:  NEW  YORK,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  COSTA  MESA,  CHICAGO, 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   DALLAS,    PALM    BEACH,    HONOLULU,   WASHINGTON,   D.C. 
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shakers.  Not  thai  they  could  be  over- 
looked, God  no!  There  are  hundreds 
of  salt  and  peppers.  Hundreds.  Most 
of  them  unusual,  many  of  them  rare. 
They  dominate  the  house.  In  some 
ways  they  dominate  the  owner  of  the 
house.  They  hold  her  much  as  a  di- 
rector is  held  by  the  various  compet- 
ing egos  in  his  troupe.  You  see.  Ruby  iamp,  assorted  horses, 
Montana  interacts  with  her  trea-     -"iniature  totem  poles, 


A  drugstore  sign  from 
the  fifties,  a  ballerina 


and  other  gewgaws 


is  poised  on  its  pad,  presided  over  by  J  FK,  who  looks  dig- 
nified and  healthy  despite  high  levels  of  sodium.  We're 
talking  salt  and  pepper  theater  here.  Condiment-dis- 
pensing cinema. 

Born  and  largely  reared  in  cowgirly  Oklahoma  (Mon- 
tana makes  a  prettier  surname,  you've  got  to  admit). 
Ruby  (her  birth  name  remains  a  secret)  loved  visiting  hei 
grandmother  in  Stillwater,  who  collected  souvenir  pitch; 
ers  that  she  would  eulogize  for  the  grandchildren.  "The 
pitchers  all  had  stories,"  says  Ruby.  "I  decided  when  1 


sures.  She's  involved  with  them.  Dis-     shareataNetopatRuby     giew  up,  I  wanted  a  house  full  of  stories,  too." 
satisfied  with  mere  ownership,  she     Montana's  Pinto  Pony.  In  1974,  having  earned  a  music  degree  in  classical 

^^^^^^^     French  horn  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
{  I  ^^^^^^P    gan — "nobody  offered  me  a  scholarship  to 

'^    *^  ^^^^^^        ride  horses" — she  moved  to  Seattle  after 

drawing  its  name  out  of  a  hat.  Presumably 
ten-gallon.  She  abandoned  plans  to  study  for 
a  Ph.D.  (Dr.  Montana?),  because  Seattle  was 
"too  damn  pretty,"  and  took  a  job  teaching 
school.  By  then  she'd  begun  to  collect  tramp 
and  folk  art,  some  pieces  of  which  became  so 
valuable  she  felt  obliged  to  sell  them  off.  It 
wasn't  long  before  she'd  lassoed  a  house, 
painted  it  the  tint  of  a  stablegirl's  first  hickey, 
and  was  filling  it  with  narratives  of  her  own 
invention.  "I'm  in  touch  with  everything  in 
my  house,"  she  confides.  "The  furnishings 
are  connected  to  my  fantasy  life  and  to  my 
heart.  They  are  my  joy,  my  friends."  And  not 
just  the  nostalgic  items.  "We  live  in  an  age 
when  most  things  feel  like  dental  tools,  but  I 
like  modern  objects  if  they  have  character." 
She's  also  in  touch  with  the  sweet  bird  of 
youth.  "Ceramics  and  cowgirl  stuff  are  each  a 
part  of  the  child  in  me,  and  I'm  interested  in 
keeping  that  part  alive.  So  many  of  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  adult  world  are  unnecessary 
y^      ,  I  1     •  1         1  'irid  absurd.  People 

Ruby  demonstrates  daily  that 


d(jesn't  accumulate  knickknacks  ("I 
despise  that  word!")  to  impress  oth- 
ers or  decorate  a  space.  Ruby  selects  ,  .  .  p 

her  salt  and  peppers  carefully,  and  reality  IS  a  matter  ot  pcrception 

those  that  pass  audition  she  plays 
with.  She  makes  up  tales  about  them. 
She  casts  them  in  private  produc- 


tions staged  on  tabletops  and  shelves. 
For  example,  there  is  the  gay  don- 
key (maybe  salt,  maybe  pepper) 
whose  parents  can't  handle  his  pro- 
clivities. Today,  the  donkey  is  danc- 
ing with  his  lover  while  Mom  and 
Dad  look  on  in  bewilderment.  7  here 
ensues  poignant  dialogue  in  which 
the  hee-haw  homosexual  explains 
he's  leaving  town.  So  is  the  pig  family 
next  door,  though  the  pigs,  more 
happily,  are  off  to  Florida  to  attend  a 
space  launch:  the  dinnerware  rocket 


and  that  dreams  don't 
come  true,  dreams  are  true 


kill  themselves  be- 
cause they're  alien- 
ated from  the  child 
they  really  are." 
Neither  as  flaky  nor 
as  flamboyant  as 
you  might  suppose. 
Ruby  comes  across  as  the  kindly  enthusiastic  school- 
teacher she  must  have  been.  In  pop  culture,  she  searches 
for  depth  and  meaning,  not  frivolity  or  escape.  Her  Pinto 
Pony  is  a  gathering  place  for  serious  collectors  and  those 
attracted  to  the  benevolently  bizarre.  Someday  they  may 
be  able  to  ride  the  range  with  her  as  well.  Ruby's  pro- 
fessed ambition  is  to  open  a  dude  ranch.  Complete  with  a 
personally  decorated  Roy  Rogers  suite — and  a  salt  and 
pepper  museum  out  back  of  the  corral.  Pink,  no  doubt. 
Like  a  twister  of  newborn  mice,  or  a  cowgirl's  bubble  gum 
cud.  (Ruby  Montana's  Pinto  Pony,  603  Second  Ave.,  Se- 
attle, W  A  98104;  206-621-7669)  A 
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In  one  visit  to  Mill  Ho^lse  ofWoodburyf 
you  can  learn  a  lot. 


Because  what  your  eyes  dorCt  tell  you^  we  wiU. 


You  can  compare  more  fine  pieces  of  English  and  French  antique  furniture  and 

accessories  in  one  day  at  Mill  House  than  you'd  unearth  in  weeks  of  trudging  from  one 

ordinary  antique  shop  to  another.  Our  prices  are  much  lower  than  at  big-city  shops. 

And  our  salespeople  will  guide  you  through  our  17  showrooms  to  make  sure  your 

experience  is  as  useful  as  it  is  pleasant. 


Mill  House  Antiques 

T964       TWENTY- SEVEN  YEARS  OF  CHOICE       1991" 
Route  6,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798     Telephone  (203)  263-3446 

We're  closed  Tuesday  but  open  every  other  day  of  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


•  FOOD 


With  bougainvillea  climb- 
ing walls  all  around  the 
neighborhood  and  sum- 
mer at  its  peak.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
Sunda\  picnics  we  went  on  as  a  fam- 
ilv  when  I  was  young.  My  parents 
were  often  grumpy  on  Sunday 
mornings.  It  was  the  fifties,  after  all. 
and  they  consumed  a  lot  of  martinis 
on  Saturday  nights  during  that  dec- 
ade. Having  had  too  much  fun  the 
night  before,  they  were  in  the  mood 
for  a  relaxing  day  outdoors  with  my 
brother  and  me.  We  knew  something 
was  up  when  my  mother  asked  us  to 
pick  up  a  few  loaves  of  French  bread 
and  some  hard  rolls  on  our  way 
home  from  church.  My  mother,  al- 
ways fearful  of  rain,  had  a  great  idea 
for  a  picnic  that  we  could  enjoy  either 
spread  out  on  a  red  plaid  blanket  or 
scrunched  together  in  the  old  Chrys- 
ler station  wagon  in  the  event  of  a 
sudden  downpour. 

My  father,  brother,  and  I  would  go 
off  to  church.  I  went  strictly  to  look  at 
the  altar  boys.  My  brother,  the  only 
boy  in  the  neighborhood  who  had  to 
wear  flannel  shorts,  was  always  hap- 
py to  be  with  my  father  and  me  so  he 
wouldn't  get  beaten  up  bv  the  kids  in 
long  pants  from  down  the  hill.  After 
the  service,  we  felt  pious  vet  deserv- 
ing of  fun.  Climbing  the  street  to  our 
house,  we  nibbled  on  the  warm 
loaves  of  bread.  Bachelors  buttons, 
honeysuckle,  and  nicotiana  bloomed 
all  around  us,  luscious  with  scent  and 
color.  As  we  took  the  flight  of  stairs  to 
our  old  Victorian  flat,  the  smell  of 
roasted  chicken  and  caramelized  on- 
ions made  oiu'  stomachs  growl. 

My  mother  took  the  warm  loaves 
of  bread  from  us,  sliced  off  the  tops, 
and  pulled  out  the  spongy  centers. 
Into  the  largest  loaf  she  stuffed 
chicken  that  she  had  cut  into  pieces 
and  cooked  with  port  and  orange 
zest,  a  recipe  inspired  by  Alice  B. 
Toklas.  She  then  replaced  the  top  of 
the  loaf  and  wrapped  it  tightly  in  lin- 
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Sandwich  Sub  Culture 


Bread  is 

your  bowl  when 

the  picnic's 

in  a  loaf 


By  Peggy  Knickerbocker 


en  tea  towels  to  retain  the  moisture  and  warmth. 
Depending  upon  her  mood,  she  filled  the  other 
loaves  and  rolls  with  all  sorts  of  concoctions.  In 
one  she  stuffed  olives  coated  in  chopped  parsley; 
in  another  she  tucked  sliced  cherry  tomatoes, 
feta,  and  red  onions  tossed  with  olive  oil;  in  a 
third  she  added  red  and  green  peppers  cooked 
with  olive  oil,  garlic,  anchovies,  and  oregano  (a 
dish  later  updated  by  my  friend,  San  Francisco 
cooking  teacher  Emalee  Chapman).  And  there 
was  always  at  least  one  roll  filled  with  caramelized 
onions.  Offering  to  help,  we 
cooked  some  Italian  fennel  sau- 
sages to  fill  a  baguette. 

We  drove  across  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  to  one  of  our  secret 
picnic  spots  under  a  grove  of  eu- 
calyptus trees.  There  we  spread 
out  the  red  blanket  and  un- 
wrapped the  towels  covering  the 
bread.  Using  the  towels  as  nap- 
kins, we  each  got  a  fork  to  dip  into 
the  various  salads  and  savories  my 
mother  had  prepared.  We  ate  the 
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FOOD 


If  it  rained, 
the  meal  was  lots 

of  fun  to  eat 

in  our  Chrvsler 

station  wagon 

chicken  with  our  fingers,  and  as  the 
pieces  disappeared,  we  were  left  with 
the  tastv  remains  of  bread.  Otu"  par- 
ents often  brought  a  tullv  stocked 
wicker  picnic  basket  into  which  m\ 
father  stashed  a  shaker  of  martinis. 
My  brother  and  I  usually  settled  for 
slightlv  warm  ginger  ale.  For  dessert, 
we  ate  some  of  mv  famous  lemon 
squares  or  a  box  of  gingersnaps,  per- 
fect with  the  Maxwell  House  coffee 
mv  mother  brought  in  an  old  metal 
navv  thermos. 

It  the  air  got  chillv  or  it  started  to 
rain,  the  meal  was  lots  of  fun  to  eat  in 
a  deserted  barn,  or  we  would  park 
the  car  on  a  country  road  and  pass 
the  stuffed  rolls  aroimd,  lickinsr  our 
fingers  a  lot  in  the  process.  Whether 
we  ate  inside  or  out  ultimateh  didn't 
matter;  we  always  drove  home  fat 
and  happy.  And  with  every  last  crust 
of  bread  eaten,  there  were  never  anv 
messy  plates  to  worry  abotit. 


ROAST  CHICKEN 
ALICE  B.TOKLAS 

2  tablespoons  butler 

1  chicken,  cut  in  eighths 
Freshly  ground  pepper 

'/»  cup  port  wine 
V-i  cup  orange  juice 
Vs  cup  soy  sauce 
V4  cup  cream 

Zest  of  1  orange 
V4  cup  chopped  Italian  parslev 

2  large  round  loaves  French  bread 

Preheat  o\  en  to  350  degrees.  Melt  but- 
ter in  a  cast-iron  skillet  and  brown  the 
chicken  pieces.  Sprinkle  with  pepper. 
Pour  the  port,  orange  juice,  and  so\ 
sauce  over  the  chicken.  Transfer  pan 
to  oven  and  bake  until  done  (35-45 
minutes). 

Remo\e  chicken  and  place  on  a 
warm  plate.  Return  pan  to  stove.  Pour 
cream  into  pan  drippings  and  add  half 
of  orange  zest.  Reduce  slightlv  over 
medium  heat.  Return  chicken  to  pan 
and  stir  each  piece  in  the  mixture  until 
coated.  Slice  off  tops  of  loaves  and  re- 
move spongy  centers.  Divide  chicken 
pieces  between  loaves.  Sprinkle  parsley 
and  remaining  zest  over  chicken.  Re- 
place tops  of  bread  and  wrap  in  tea 
towels.  Serves  4. 

CARAMELIZED  ONIONS 

3  tablespoons  olive  oil 

3  vellow  onions,  thinlv  sliced 

1  tablespoon  dark  brown  sugar 

2  tablespoons  red  wine  vinegar 
Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 

1  medium  hard  roll  or  small 
loaf  of  bread 

Heat  the  olive  oil  in  a  cast-iron  skillet. 
.\dd  the  onions  and  cook  over  low  heat, 
stirring  occasionally,  until  thev  begin 
to  brown  (about  30  minutes).  Add 
brown  sugar,  red  wine  vinegar,  salt. 
and  pepper  and  cook  5  more  minutes. 
Slice  off  top  of  roll  or  loaf,  remove 
spongy  center,  and  spoon  onions  into 
bread.  Replace  the  top  and  wrap  in  a 
tea  towel.  Serves  4. 

OLIVES  IN  VINAIGRETTE 

1  cup  imported  black  ()li\es 

I  cup  sour  green  olives 
V-i  cup  olive  oil 

4  tablespoons  red  wine  vinegar 
'4  cup  chopped  Italian  parslev 

3  cloves  garlic,  chopped 

1  small  loaf  dark  rve  bread 

Toss  together  black  and  green  olives, 
olive  oil,  red  wine  vinegar,  parsley,  and 
garlic.  Slice  off  top  of  loaf,  remove 
spongy  center,  and  spoon  mixture  into 
bread.  Replace  the  top  and  wrap  in  a 
tea  towel.  Serves  8-10. 


EMALEE  CHAPMAN'S 

RED  AND  GREEN  PEPPERS 

WITH  ANCHOVIES  AND  CAPERS 

3  tablespoons  olive  oil 
2  red  peppers,  cored,  seeded,  and 
cut  into  '/j-inch  strips 

2  green  peppers,  cored,  seeded, 
and  cut  into  '/j-inch  strips 

3  cloves  garlic,  chopped 

1  tin  anchovies,  chopped  (reserve  oil) 

4  tablespoons  capers 

2  teaspoons  dried  oregano 

1  tablespoon  red  wine  vinegar 

1  teaspoon  freshly  ground  pepper 

1  medium  loaf  of  bread 

Heat  the  olive  oil  in  a  large  cast-iron 
skillet  and  add  peppers  and  garlic. 
Cook  over  medium  heat  3—5  minutes, 
stirring  continuously.  Add  the  ancho- 
vies and  the  reserved  oil  and  cook  2 
minutes,  continuing  to  stir.  Add  the  ca- 
pers and  the  oregano  and  cook  2  more 
minutes.  Sprinkle  with  red  wine  vine- 
gar and  cracked  pepper.^ (Do  not  add 
salt;  the  anchovies  will  provide  all  vou 
need.)  Slice  off  top  of  loaf,  remove 
spongy  center,  and  spoon  mixture  into 
the  bread.  Replace  the  top  and  wrap  in 
a  tea  towel.  Serves  4-6. 

CHERRY  TOMATO  AND 
FETA  SALAD 

1  basket  ripe  cherr\  tomatoes,  halved 

1  small  red  onion,  thinly  sliced 

2  large  cloves  garlic,  minced 
2  tablespoons  olive  oil 

2  ounces  feta  cheese,  crumbled 
1  teaspoon  freshly  ground  pepper 
6  basil  leaves,  chopped 
I  loaf  dark  crusty  French  bread 

Toss  the  halved  tomatoes  with  the 
sliced  red  onion,  garlic,  and  olive  oil. 
Mix  in  the  feta  cheese,  pepper,  and 
chopped  basil.  Slice  off  top  of  loaf  and 
remove  spongy  center.  Spoon  salad 
into  bread.  Replace  top  and  wrap  in  a 
tea  towel.  Serves  2. 

FENNEL  SAUSAGE  WITH 
ROSEMARY 

Va  cup  hearty  red  wine 
5  sprigs  fresh  rosemary 
3  medium  fennel  sausages 
1  baguette 

Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees.  Pour  red 
wine  into  shallow  baking  pan.  Spread 
the  sprigs  of  rosemary  on  the  bottom. 
Cut  sausages  into  1-inch  disks  and  scat- 
ter over  rosemary.  Bake  30-40  min- 
utes or  until  well  cooked.  Slice  off  top 
of  baguette  lengthwise  and  remove 
spongv  inside.  Drizzle  some  pan  drip- 
pings along  inside  of  bread.  Arrange 
sausage  inside  as  well.  Replace  top  and 
wrap  in  a  tea  towel.  Serves  4.  A 
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Come  see  our  Jay  Spectre  collection^ 

Everything  you  see  here  is  unmistakahly  Jay  Spectre. 

Sculptural.  Traditional.  Streamlined.  They're  all  qualities  in 

his  elegant  interpretation  of  the  20th  century. 

And  they're  all  available  from  Century  Furniture. 

To  see  this  distinctive  collection,  call  1'800'852'5552  for  the 

name  of  a  Century  dealer  near  you  or  write 

Century  Furniture,  P.O.  Box  60S,  Hickory,  North  Carohna  28603. 

And  discover  the  one  thing  clearly  present 

in  each  of  these  pieces  of  work:  The  original  designer. 


Showrooms  in  Chicago;  New  York  Citv;  Hoii>ron;  San  Francisco;  Los  Angeles;  Laguna,  CA; 
High  Point,  NC.  A\ailahle  through  interior  designers. 


A  Week  in  the  Wild 

Travel  scouts  help  intrepid  hikers  strike  out 
on  their  own  By  Alice  Gordon  ^ 


We  live  in  a  time  when  the 
wilderness  is  hip,  but  this 
alarming  state  of  affairs 
did  not  deter  me  from  planning  a  va- 
cation in  the  mountains  last  summer 
with  my  friend  Franci  and  her  twen- 
ty-year-old son,  Trey.  We  chose  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  where  none  of  us 
had  been  before.  That  decision 
made,  we  needed  to  know  what  to  do 
once  we  got  there.  Being  somewhat 
hip  ourselves,  we  called  Off  the  Beat- 
en Path  in  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Off  the  Beaten  Path  does  what  it 
calls  "personal  itinerary  planning  for 
the  Rocky  Mountain  west."  Founded 
about  six  years  ago  by  Pam  and  Bill 
Bryan,  environmental  activists 
turned  environmental  entrepre- 
neurs, the  company  has  been  a  phe- 
nomenal success.  The  Bryans  know 
the  Rockies  intimately,  from  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia  down  into 
Utah  and  northern  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico;  their  expertise  is  well  worth 
their  fee,  which  usually  amounts  to 
10  to  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
trip,  excluding  transportation. 

OTBP's  service  begins  with  a  con- 
tidential   client   cjuestionnaire. 
F"ranci,  Trey,  and  I  answered  all  of 
the  questions  without  shame,  sup- 
plying the  following  profile  of 
ourselves:  we  were  "adventurous," 


"physically  active,"  and  "willing  to  try 
new  things."  Our  "trip  objectives"  in- 
cluded direct  experience  of  the  wil- 
derness, plenty  of  relaxation,  and 
seeing  a  grizzly  bear.  Among  our  an- 
ticipated activities  were  hiking,  fly- 
fishing, swimming,  sighting  wild 
animals,  and  passing  some  time  in  a 
funky  bar  with  a  country  jukebox 
and  an  occasional  square  dance.  Our 
preferred  accommodations  ran 
from  "rustic  resort"  to  "cabin"  to  "old 
western  hotel"  to  the  mysterious 
"combination."  We  said  we  wanted  to 
stay  in  two  or  three  different  places, 
in  separate  beds. 

Off  the  Beaten  Path  told  us  where 
they  thought  we  should  go,  and  by 
the  end  of  our  trip  we  had  done  ev- 
erything on  our  list  except  dance  and 
drink  at  a  local  bar  (either  we  were 
too  pooped  or  the  bars  were  too  far 
away)  and  see  a  grizzly  bear.  (Learn- 
ing en  route  that  an  encounter  with  a 
bear  might  require  us  to  roll  into  lit- 
tle balls  and  hope  for  the  best  weak- 
ened that  particular  desire.) 

Following  the  instructions  in  our 
OTBP  tote  filled  with  maps  and 
pamphlets  and  brochures  as  well  as  a 
twenty-seven-page  itinerary,  the 
three  of  us  met  up  in  Calgary,  Alber- 
ta, and  drove  about  two  hours  west  to 
the  Kananaskis  region.  We  arrived  at 
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Mount  Engadine  Lodge  in  late  after- 
noon, having  stopped  only  once,  for 
a  large  animal  grazing  on  weeds  in 
the  middle  of  the  gravel  road.  "My 
God,  it's  a  moose!"  we  said,  and  got 
out  of  the  car.  On  closer  inspection 
the  animal  didn't  really  look  like  a 
moose.  It  looked  more  like  a  mule — 
mule  muzzle,  mule  ears,  no  antlers. 
There  ensued  a  debate  about  wheth- 
er a  mule  would  logically  be  eating 
weeds  on  a  gravel  road  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Canada,  without  a  halter. 
The  three  of  us  concluded  that  we 


Our  next  stay  was  in  Yoho  Nation- 
al Park  at  7  win  Falls  Chalet,  a  back- 
country  lodge  built  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, now  a  private  hostelry  with 
fourteen  beds  in  four  tinv  rustic 
rooms.  This  was  the  big  thrill  of  the 
trip,  a  log  house  with  no  electricity  or 
running  water,  reachable  only  by  a 
two  and  a  half  hour  hike.  .\11  right,  as 
Trey  would  say,  I'm  all  over  it.  This  is 
the  unldernessl 

The  hike  wasn't  easy,  but  it  wasn't 
all  that  hard,  and  the  air  and  color 


fresh  vegetables  and  salad,  rich  des- 
serts— was  bountiful  and  beautifully 
cooked,  served  family  style  by  lan- 
tern light.  The  bedrooms  were  sup- 
plied with  red  sleeping  bags  and 
checked  blankets,  enameled  tin 
pitchers  and  basins,  and  little  lamps 
powered  by  batteries.  I  fell  asleep 
reading  The  Call  of  the  Wild  by  flash- 
light, lulled  by  the  crashing  falls. 

For  our  last  few  days  in  Canada  we 
went  north  to  Jasper  National  Park, 
where  we  took  a  fishing  lesson,  rode 
horses,  and  swam  in  a  cold,  clear. 


should  check  with  someone  at  the 
lodge.  (Moose.  Female.  No  antlers.) 
Mount  Engadine  Lodge  is  perfect- 
ly comfortable  but  not  much  to  look 
at.  Quickly  one  learns  that  its  trea- 
sures lie  outdoors,  not  in.  The  lodge 
overlooks  a  small,  lush  alpine  valley, 
halved  by  a  silvery  creek.  Near  the 
lodge  are  the  heads  of  ten  excellent 
hiking  trails,  all,  happily,  underuti- 
lized. We  climbed  for  hours  every 
day.  One  exemplary  ten-mile  hike 
took  us  through  mountain  meadows 
strewn  with  gigantic  boulders  and 
thick  patches  of  yellow  wildfiowers, 
past  glacial  lakes  and  rushing 
streams.  We  clambered  over  crum- 
bled gray  rock,  the  detritus  of  ava- 
lanches, and  up  and  down  shaded 
trails  edged  with  delicate  profusions 
of  color — mountain  cinquefoil, 
pearly  everlasting,  moss  campion, 
white-flowered  rhododendron,  and 
what  our  guide  called  towhead  ba- 
bies. We  navigated  a  sheer  grassy 
slope  above  the  tree  line  to  Smuts 
Pass,  where  our  guide  frivolously  ra- 
dioed back  to  the  lodge  to  report  on 
the  spectacular  view  out  over  hun- 
dreds of  miles. 


I  fell  asleep 

reading 

The  Call  of  the  Wild 

by  flashlight, 

lulled  by 

the  crashing  falls 

and  light  along  the  way  were  breath- 
taking. VV'e  crossed  the  swift  Little 
Yoho  River  as  we  walked  up  into  the 
silent  forest.  We  heard  Twin  Falls 
long  before  reaching  them,  a  sound 
that  incongruously  suggested  an  air- 
field hidden  in  the  forest.  Just  across 
the  gorge  from  the  falls,  which  tum- 
ble two  hundred  feet,  loudly  and  ro- 
mantically, is  the  chalet,  set  in  a 
clearing  by  a  stream.  We  arrived  to 
watch  two  young  members  of  the 
staff  putting  steaks  on  a  fire  for  din- 
ner. With  the  falling  darkness  came  a 
drop  in  temperature,  so  we  stepped 
inside  to  join  the  other  guests.  Din- 
ner— steak  and  potatoes,  platters  of 


perfect  small  lake.  Still,  our  finest 
day  had  already  been  spent,  in  Yoho 
National  Park.  While  Trey  hiked  ten 
kilometers  up  to  the  glaciers  on  the 
Iceline  Trail,  Franci  and  I  spent  sev- 
eral hours  by  a  clear  glacial  pool  a 
mere  three  kilometers  away.  As  I  lay 
there  snoozing  and  reading  Jack 
London,  and  thinking  about  how 
agreeable  it  had  been  to  be  outdoors 
for  most  of  a  week,  I  was  overcome 
by  a  longing  to  befriend  or  become  a 
wild  beast — preferably  a  wolf.  It 
didn't  happen,  and  I  can  still  feel  the 
pain.  (Off  the  Beaten  Path,  109  East 
Main  St.,  Bozeman,  MT  59715;  406- 
586-1311,  fax  406-587-4147.  For  in- 
formation on  other  companies  that 
arrange  custom  wilderness  adven- 
tures see  Resources.)  A 
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Revivals  under 
foot   1  Rayon  and 
cotton  rag  rug  by 
Claudia  Mills. 
2  Geometric  Block 
Design  from 
Couristan's  New 
Jamestown 
Collection.  3  Why 
Wait  for  the  Full 
Moon?,  a  hand- 
hooked  copy  of 
the  original  in  the 
Metropolitan 
Museum,  at  The 
Doll's  House 

4  Elizabeth 
Eakins's  hand- 
hooked  Primrose. 

5  Vintage  hooked 
rug,c.  1940s,  at 
Alexandra  Davis/ 
Star  &  Cross 

6  Rainbow  Trout, 
hand-hooked  of 
hand-dyed  yarns, 
from  Mabel's. 

7  Village  Rug  from 
Spinning  Wheel 
Rugs.  8  Ragtime 
Weavers'  Night  & 
Day,  a  double-faced 
reversible  weave. 

9  Reversible  flat 
weave  handloomed 
of  sisal  in  Guatemala 
for  Schumacher. 

10  A  Patterson, 
Flynn,  Martin  & 
Manges  version  of 
an  early  American 
design.  1 1  Hand- 
hooked  portrait 
by  Stephen  T. 
Anderson.  Details 
see  Resources. 
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Hooked  on  Rugs 

Weavers  draw  a  colorful  thread  from  past  to  present 


.XMFRIC.VS  EARLY  SETTLERS  TURNED 
scraps  of  tattered  fabric  and  dyes  ex- 
tracted from  berries  and  wild  flowers 
into  rugs  to  ward  off  winter  chills. 
Today  weavers  have  at  their  finger- 
tips a  wide  variety  of  materials  and  a 
rainbow  of  colors,  but  for  inspira- 
tion, manv  of  them  are  looking  back 
to  time-honored  designs  and  weav- 


ing and  hooking  techniques.  Some 
hesitate  to  promise  exact  colors,  but 
custom  sizes  and  patterns  are  often 
available;  Stephen  T.  .\nderson  will 
even  hook  a  likeness  of  the  fainily 
pets.  These  contemporary  inter- 
pretations of  great-great-grand- 
mother's rugs  are  as  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  they  are  to  the  feet. 

.Alex.andr.a  de  Rochefort 
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You  Ve  got  it  made  in  the  shade. 
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Diamonds.  They  go  right  to  yl|ir  head^^Diamonds  of  Distinction  Award  honors  the  best  in  American  Design. 

iheck  this  page  each  month  for  tHi  new  winners.  Or  cheat  and  send  for  a  free  booklet  showing  the  entire  year's  winning 

pieces,  priced  from  $5,000-a;5,000.  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  call  800  926-2700.  ext.  891.  A  diamond  is  forever. 

'ust  Winners  •  Diamonds  of  Distinction 
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PEOPLE 


welve  varieties  of  palms  rus- 
tle and  sway  in  the  garden 
surrounding  Geordi  Hum- 
phreys's Pahn  Beach  house.  There 
are  C'hristmas  palms  known  for 
their  date-size  fruit,  which  turn 
crimson  by  late  December,  lady 
palms  with  leaves  shaped  like  hands 
with  little  fingers,  and  water-stor- 
ing traveler's  palms  capable  of  cov- 
ering  a  lot  of  territory  —  like 
Humphreys  himself.  Three  years 
I  go  the  thirty-eight-year-old  decorator  gave  up  an  ex- 
pansive New  York  Citv  apartment  and  a  collection  of 
signed  eighteenth-century  French  furniture  for  a  1955 
one-story  stucco  house  with  an  L-shaped  pool  and  just 
enough  land  for  him  to  plant  his  palms. 

"The  first  night  here  I  lay  awake  thinking,  Oh  my 
(.od,  I  have  just  moved  to  suburbia,'"  says  Hum- 
phreys. "I've  been  happy  ever  since."  Freed  of  his  Lou- 
is XVI  iauteuils  and  Charles  X  chandelier — appropri- 
ately carted  away  to  Sotheby's  on  Bastille  Day — and 
laced  with  jalousie  windows  and  terrazzo  floors,  he 
eaded  out  to  local  furniture  dealers  Peter  Werner 
md  l)e(()  Don  and  delved  into  tropical  moderne. 


Shifting  aesthetic  gears  is  nothing 
new  for  Humphreys  and  his  New 
York-based  design  partner,  Carl 
D'Aquino.  Since  the  two  officially 
teamed  up  five  years  ago,  they  have 
proven  themselves  as  adept  at  creat- 
ing period  rooms  with  Gone  unth  the 
Wind-%iy\e  curtains  and  walls  of 
hand-pleated  taffeta  as  they  are  at 
carving  modernist  sanctuaries  out  of 
misshapen  city  apartments.  Com- 
fort, wit,  and  a  daredevil  way  with 
color  are  the  unifying  elements  in  all 
of  their  work.  While  architecture 
school-trained  D'Aquino  sees  to  it 
that  the  spaces  flow  properly,  art 
school-trained 
Humphreys  pulls 
out  his  swatches 
and  sketch  pads.  To 
both  it  is  a  point  of 
pride  (and  a  matter 
pool  attached,  far  of  principle)  that 
left.  Above:  In  they  have  never 

created  what  D'A- 


Geordi  Humphreys 
and  his  golden 
retriever,  Brenda, 
inset  left,  live 
surrounded  by 
greenery  in  a 
1955  house  with 


the  foyer,  fifties 
chairs  and  a  newly 
painted  console 
table.  Details 
see  Resources. 


ILLEN    TRACY 


Seaside  style.  Clock- 

wise  from  top  left: 
In  the  living  room, 
fifties  furniture  and 
a  Humphreys  mantel 
topped  with  a  marine 
rococo  mirror    A 
mirrored  cabinet  with 
a  Tang  horse.  Brenda 
on  vintage  rattan. 
An  open-air  breakfast 
The  cabana-striped 
dining  room. 


quino  refers  to  as  an  "all-u  hite.  all- 
beige,  or  otherwise  boring  room." 
.\  coal  of  yellow  paint  and  a  bril- 
liant turquoise  door  set  off  Huni- 
phrevs's  house  from  the  other 
I'  a  n  c  h  e  N  t  h  a  t  make  up  Pal  m 
Beach's  sleep\  .\orth  End.  Inside, 
the  rooms — untouched  structur- 
ally except  tor  the  addition  of  se\- 
eral  French  doors — shift  from 
swimming  pool  aqua  to  shell  pink, 
and  the  ambient  music  comes 
from  the  ocean  less  than  a  block 
awav.  Bevond  the  welcome  mat.  a 
pair  of  so-called  cocktail  chairs 
from  the  fifties  with  sweeping 
fuchsia  seats  and  stiletto  feet  stand 
before  a  baroque  console  table  lit- 
erallv  straight  out  of  Laurence  of 
Arabia.  Gilded  and  garish  during 
its  days  as  a  film  prop,  it  now  sports 
a  summerv  finish  reminiscent  of 
Dresden  blue  and  white  porcelain. 
In  other  rooms,  dolphins  with 


their  tails  in  the  air  pose  as  occasional  tables,  scallop  shells 
serve  as  lights,  and  wild  foliage  spreads  across  cushions. 

Once  started  on  his  Florida  fest.  Humphreys  savs,  "it 
seemed  necessary  to  parquet  the  living  room  ceiling  with 
split  bamboo  and  to  buy  every  decent  piece  of  rattan 
Deco  Don  had  to  offer.'  Tidewater  cvpress,  a  regional 
termite-resistant  wood,  was  deemed  perfect  for  paneling 
the  library.  And  a  pink  and  white  striped  wallpaper  cre- 
ates a  remarkable  tented  effect  in  the  dining  room,  for- 
merlv  "as  white  as  the  inside  of  a  refrigerator." 

.\11  of  this  decorative  exuberance  is  accompanied  bv  an 
equallv  inviting  ease  of  life.  Electronically  connected  to 
his  New  York  office.  Humphreys  still  collaborates  with 
DWquino  on  decorating  jobs  all  over  the  countrv.  Dur- 
ing his  off-hours,  he  attends  meetings  of  the  Tropical 
Orchid  Society,  trades  bougainvillea  cuttings  with  his 
neighbors,  and  plans  barbecues.  The  notion  of  moving 
back  to  the  citv  never  crosses  his  mind.  Here,  as  Hum- 
phrevs  points  out.  he  can  float  in  his  pool  while  discuss- 
ing color  sf)ecs  and  faux  finishes  on  the  phone.  He  can 
take  his  golden  retriever.  Brenda. 
for  dailv  romps  on  the  beach.  And 
he  can  gaze  through  louvered  win- 
dows at  all  those  palms.  A 
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THE  LEGEND 
LIVES  ON... 


Fabrics,  Wallcoverings  and  Furniture  by  Greeff 
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■TEFLON  IS  a  registered 

uademark  of  OuPoni 

Only  DuPont  makes 

TEFLON 


•  WORKROOM 


Provengal  Benchmarks 


Following  centuries-old  standards,  craftsmen  refine  the  conntry  settee 

By  Christopher  Petkanas 


A  late  18th  century 
style  radassie  made 
by  Rene  Lacroix 
stands  against  a  field 
of  broom,  below. 


Tlie  purest,  most  idcntitiable 
expression  of  Provencal  \er- 
naculcU  ruriiiture  is  the  ra- 
dassie, or  settee,  ingenuous  in  its 
charm,  with  a  rush  seat  and  a  slatted 
tiack.  L'nder  Louis  X\  I.  the  noble 
\illas  of  Aix  <ind  Marseilles,  the  hc)- 
tels  particuliers  of  Aries,  and  the 
farmhouses  of  Camargue  were  all 
routinely  appointed  with  these  state- 
1\ .  practical  benches,  which  are  based 
on  flcsigns  that  reach  back,  to  Roman 
Caul.  For  (ieorge  Sand  and  the  poet 


A  painter,  right, 
finishes  Jean-Jacques 
Bourgeois's  more 
sophisticated  version 
in  a  traditional  green 
with  red  edging. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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Frederic  Mistral,  as  for  Christian  Lacroix,  die  settee  has 
served  as  a  solid,  stvlish  place  to  repose,  whether  lightK 
carved,  painted,  and  upiioKtei  ed  oi  con^ti  ucled  ot  natu- 
ral wood  with  exposed  wo\  en  seats. 

Excellent  beec  hw  cjod  radassies  are  still  handcrafted  b\ 
artisans  in  Provence  in  a  wav  that  satisfies  tradition. 
Their  work  also  satisfies  those  who  are  daiuited  1)\  the 
steep  prices  commanded  bv  antic]ue  examples,  now  e\- 
ceedinglv  rare.  In  X'allabregues,  a  sleej)\  \illage  eight 
miles  southwest  of  the  old  papal  seat  of  .Avignon,  Rene 
Lacroix  produces  the  same  rustic  late  eighteenth  cent  ur\ 
model  that  his  ancestors  did  when  the  family  workshop 
was  started  in  the  earlv  IHOOs.  In  Isle-sui--la-Sorgue,  a 
livelv  nun  ket  town  Fifteen  miles  north 
of  .Avignon,  anticjues  dealei  jean- 
[acques  Bourgeois  makes  a  more  el- 
egant version  based  on  a  slightly  ear- 
lier model  with  geuth  cur\ed  Louis 
W  slats  and  simple,  turned  Louis 
W'l  aims,  legs,  and  stretchers. 

.Mthough  the  cushioned  settee 
made  today  b\  Bourgeois  employs  a 
base  of  traditional  upholsterer's 
webbing,  Lacroix  continues  to  work 
in  straw.  Most  of  his  suppliers  are  no 
longer  in  Provence,  however,  but  in 
.Andalusia  in  southern  Spain.  "Fhe 
()ualitv  from  Spain  is  better  because 
the  climate  is  hotter,"  he  says,  "(iood 
seating  straw  has  to  be  dried  within 
three  or  four  davs  of  its  being  cut 
from  the  swamp.  Otherwise  mold 
sets  in  and  the  blades  blacken."  The 
straw  appears  both  in  its  natural  i 
gf^ld  hue  and  in  an  array  of  colors 
used  for  geometric  designs.  The 
most  characteristic  shades — fierv  red.  spruce  green,  and 
saffron — are  obtained  by  soaking  the  grasses  in  a  tinted 
sulfur  bath.  The  weaving  of  rushes  is  traditionally  a 
womans  metier  practiced  at  home.  It  takes  two  weavers 
two  eight-hour  days  to  complete  a  settee  seventv  inches 
long  and  twenty-two  inches  wide. 

Neither  Lacroix  nor  Bourgeois  set  out  to  make  radas- 
sies so  close  to  the  originals  that  people  are  tricked  into 
thinking  the  workmanship  is  vintage.  ".Mine  was  con- 
ceived as  a  reedition  rather  than  a  copy,"  says  Bourgeois. 
■'.Abo\e  all.  I  did  not  want  anything  excessive  or  over- 
Aorked.  I  like  to  think  we  alwavs  know  where  to  stop."  A 
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Flawless  Performers 


Today,  it's  not  enough  to  look  good. 
Consumers  research  their  options, 
and  demand  products  that  offer  more 
than  just  a  pretty  package.  They  want 
performance.  That's  where  Eljer  comes 
in.  We  began  our  research  and  market 
introduction  in  low-water  consumption 
products    more    than    five    years 


ago,  and  today  offer  an  array  of 
ecologically  sound  toilets  that 
protect  the  environment  and  still 
look  good  doing  it.  In  colors  to  match 
every  mood.  Styles  to  complement 
any  decor.  And  the  performance  you 
demand,  and  we  demand  of  our- 
selves. 


Captu 


:ance 


EUER 


Shown  from  left  to  right:  The  Contoura  two-piece  in  Blue  Ice, 

the  Preserver  two-piece  in  Platinum,  the  Ultra-One/G  in  Dusty  Rose, 

the  Terrace  Ultra-One/G  in  White,  the  Ultra-One/G  in  Ruby  and 

the  Triangle  Ultra-One/G  in  Zinfandel.  /i  j 


ANELIER 


901   10th  Street,  Piano,  Texas  75086,  for  more  information  call:  1-800-PL-ELJER 


INDUSTRIES  COMPANY 
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Lamontage 
makes  itself  felt 
on  the  runway 


IT  WAS  A  PERFECT  MATCH.  FASHION 

designer  Todd  Oldham  was  looking 
for  richly  hued  fabrics  for  his  fall  col- 
lection. Liora  Manne,  creator  of  a 
variation  on  the  age-old  art  of  felting 
that  she  calls  Lamontage,  wanted  to 
find  a  place  for  it  in  fashion.  When 
Oldham  saw  Manne's  upholstery 
material,  he  knew  Lamontage  could 
perform  for  fashion.  And  perform  it 
does.  Oldham's  suits  in  Lamontage 
mosaics,  tiger  stripes,  and  bold  pat- 
terns glow  with  painterly  color, 
achieved  by  subtle  shadings  and 
not-so-subtle  brushstroke  effects. 
Since  Manne  opened  her  New  York 
studio  last  year,  the  process  has 
been  used  to  produce  carpets  and 
fabrics  for  interiors.    At  the  Lamontage 


and  even  artwork. 
As  for  couture, 
Manne's  collabora- 
tion with  Oldham  is 
only  the  beginning. 


SS.S5fi-5 


studio,  Todd  Oldham 
and  Liora  Mann^, 
above,  and  models, 
left,  in  Oldham  suits  I 
on  Lamontage  rugs,     ! 
available  from  Saxony! 
Schumacher,  and  Start 
NYC.  Center  of  a 
mosaic  rug,  below,  an 
its  border,  top  left. 
Details  see  Resources 
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.ODAY,  THE  BRILLIANCE  OF  TIFFANY  STERLING 
APPEARS  IN  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  NEW  SETTING. 


Inrroducing  Hampton  china,  one  of  five  new  Tiffany  Tablesettings 
inspired  by  our  celebrated  sterling  silver  flatware.  This  classic  1934 
Tiffany  design  is  a  wonderful  balance  of  the  modern  and  the  timeless, 
the  formal  and  the  practical.  The  Hampton  Collection.  Handcrafted 
Limoges  porcelain.  Available  at  Tiffany  and  selected  fine  stores. 


TiFFANY&CO. 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS     HOUSTON     WASHINGTON.  DC.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-0649 
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Editor's  Page 


vJ  N  K  O  r    1  ri  iL  twentieth  centurv's  most  thoughtful  and  inspiring  architects 
was  Estonian-born,  Philadelphia-raised  Louis  I.  Kahn.  During  a  stav  in  Rome,  Kahn 
fell  inider  ihe  spell  of  classical  architecture;  the  "silence  and  light "  he  found  in  an- 
cient stiiiciures  became  the  cornerstones  of  his  modernist  works.  Silence  and  light 
are,  it  seems  to  me,  present  in  the  best  buildings  and  interiors — timelessness  and  radi- 
ance are  their  close  approximations. 
These  qualities  are  apparent  in  the 
early  twentieth  century  shingle-style 
house  on  eastern  Long  Island  re- 
fashioned by  Bentley  LaRosaSalasky  -s^  E^  y<»-^' 
where  walls  are  washed  in  the  faint- 
est tints  of  color,  furniture  is  capa- 
cious but  simple,  and  sunlight 
imbues  everv  perfectly  crafted  sin- 
face  with  a  special  dimension.  A  1968 
"modern  box"  in  East  Hampton  is 
but  an  arena  for  Joe  D'Urso's  post- 
minimalist  composition  based  on  col- 
on a  bookcase  in  its 

or  and  form.  Even  interiors  where  ornament  is  used  with  abandon  can  be  nving  room,  vintage 
classical  at  heart.  A  boathouse  in  Nhtine,  for  instance,  achieves  an  aura  of  Lo^g  island  house, 
timelessness  despite  the  varied  origins  of  the  antique  furniture  and  objects  gathered 
inside.  In  his  Los  Angeles  house,  director  Curtis  Harrington  creates  a  nostalgic  col- 
lage of  the  Belle  Epoque  and  Hollvwood's  golden  davs.  Ingmar  Bergman  in  his  elegi- 
ac mode  could  have  dreamed  up  the  Bonnier  familv's  reti  eat  in  Dalaro,  Sweden,  as 
an  ode  to  the  endming  beauty  of  north  countrv  summers.  In  the  Mondadori  house 
on  Capri,  with  its  fifth-century  portal,  the  stones  themselves  have  historic  origins. 
And  as  for  the  Provincetown  world  of  Olga  Opsahl  and  Peter  Gee,  there's  a  blur  of 
color,  life,  and  holiday  fun  that  are  good  substitutes  indeed  for  silence  and  light  dur- 
ing the  last  brilliant  gasp  of  summer. 
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Editor  IN  Chief 


A  bowed  porch  \ 
Composite  colum 
and  graceful 
balustrades  overl( 
the  new  pool,  Ian 
scaped  by  Betty 
Ajay.  Opposite:  T 
octagonal  tower 
once  provided  wa 
!  main  hour 


randeur^^Ease 


Bentley  LaRosa  Salasky  ushers  a  quintessential 
turn-of-the-century  shingled  summer  house 

INTO   THE    NINETIES.     By   HeATHER   SmITH    MacIsAAC 


Photographs    by   John    Hall 


Tut  A  P  PRO  A  C:  H  IS 
through  a  break  in 
tall  hedges,  marked 
bv  two  brick  piers, 
straight  to  the  octag- 
onal water  tower 
capped  by  a  widow's  walk,  then  right 
on  the  raked  gravel  drive  that  circles 
in  front  of  a  grand  turn-of-the-cen- 
tury  house  on  eastern  Long  Island. 
Shingles  stained  seafoam  gray  set  off 
the  glossy  whiteness  of  the  shutters, 
balustrades,  columns,  and  eaves. 
Perfect  lawns  slope  down  to  the  wa- 
ter. Perennial  beds,  a  cutting  garden, 
and  a  pool  sit  gracefully  in  the  ter- 
raced landscape  north  of  the  house, 
while  high  brick  walls  that  once  en- 
closed a  garden  hide  the  tennis 
court.  You  expect  the  crunch  of 
gravel  on  the  drive  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  Jay  Gatsby  himself. 

The  owners  of  the  house,  an  inves- 
tor and  an  author,  undertook  its  ren- 
ovation in  the  heady  financial  times 
of  the  eighties — a  venture  and  an  era 
appropriate  for  a  Gatsby.  But  their 
interest,  as  they  explained  it  to  Bent- 
ley  LaRosa  Salasky,  the  New  York 
firm  they  hired  to  redo  the  summer 
family  compound,  was  in  an  ele- 
gance to  be  defined  by  light  and  air, 
not  things.  They  fell  in  love  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  house,  its  generous 
spaces  inside,  outside,  and  in  be- 
tw'een,  on  the  porches.  To  clutter  it 
with  things  would  be  to  encumber 
the  architecture  and  distract  from 
the  blue  of  the  sky  and  water.  And  to 
dress  tables  with  precious  objects 
would  hardly  be  suited  to  a  place  in- 
tended primarily  for  family:  a  grown 
son  and  married  daughter  with  three 
young  children.  Function  and  practi- 
cality ruled. 

Bentley  LaRosa  Salasky  started 
from  zero  with  literally  a  white  ele- 

A  new  bay  window  of)ens  the  living 
room  to  the  water.  Bentley  LaRosa 
Salasky  and  their  clients  agreed  to 
emphasize  the  handsome  architectural 
details  of  the  house.  The  windows, 
bordered  by  pilasters  and  sheltered  by 
porches,  are  uncurtained,  and  the 
sofas  and  club  chairs  are  covered  in  a 
swimsuit-sympathetic  cotton  from  Lee 
Jofa.  The  wool  carpet  is  by  Elizabeth 
Eakins.  Details  see  Resources. 
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"When  these 
clients  said, 
'Keep  it  simple,' 
they  really 
weren't  kidding," 
says  architect 
Franklin  Salasky 
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phant — painted  white  inside  and  out 
by  its  former  owner — that  had  sat 
empty  for  two  years.  The  only  clues 
as  to  how  the  house  might  have  been 
furnished  came  from  photographs 
taken  in  the  1920s.  The  three  part- 
ners turned  to  Edith  Wharton  and 
Ogden  Codman  Jr.'s  The  Decoration 
of  Houses  to  read  up  on  matters  of 
scale,  placement  of  furniture,  and,  of 
utmost  importance,  suitability. 

All  parties  agreed  early  on  to  allow 
the  rich  details  of  the  architecture  to 
dominate,  even  to  decorate.  Com- 


promised woodwork  was  restored; 
new  moldings  for  spaces  that  were 
reconfigured  were  created  to  com- 
plement the  original  1907  design.  A 
graceful  new  bay  window  a  la  Mc- 
Kim,  Mead  8c  White  recovered  the 
view  to  the  water  and  restored  archi- 
tectural integrity  to  the  east  facade, 
which,  in  architect  Salvatore  LaRo- 
sa's  words,  "had  lost  its  face." 

While  the  owners  were  attracted  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  house,  they  felt 
they  should  underplay  the  formality 
in  the  decoration.  "When  these  cli- 
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Spacious  porches,  above  left,  and  a  generous 
stair  hall  and  fine  moldings,  top,  trim  the 
house.  Carpet  by  Stark.  Opposite:  Restored 
woodwork  frames  a  view  of  the  dining  room. 
Above:  The  hanging  light  in  the  breakfast 
room  echoes  the  curve  of  the  bay  window. 
Chairs  in  both  rooms  by  Jack  Lenor  Larsen. 
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Simplicity  of  this  sort,  on  this  scale,  is,  of  course,  a  luxury  in  itself 


ents  said,  'Keep  it  simple,'  they  really 
weren't  kidding,"  says  Franklin  Sa- 
lasky.  Porches,  where  the  family 
takes  most  meals  in  good  weather,  as- 
sume the  role  of  curtains  in  shading 
the  windows;  views  of  the  Composite 
columns  outside  are  the  preferred 
window  treatment.  The  original  pine 
floors  are  bare  save  for  a  handwoven 
carpet  by  Elizabeth  Eakins  in  the  liv- 
ing room.  The  bedrooms  have  only 
wood  Venetian  blinds  for  privacy  and 
sisal  rugs  for  quiet  and  comfort. 

The  woman  of  the  house  says  she  is 
"enamored  with  a  purity  of  style" 
and  with  pale  colors  that  make  her 
feel  "quiet  and  happy."  Downstairs, 
walls  are  painted  pale  yellow,  soft 
turquoise,  light  gray.  Upstairs,  each 
bedroom  is  papered  in  a  different 
tint — gray,  blue,  green,  or  yellow. 
Scandinavian  art  deco  and  Bieder- 


meier  tables  in  pale  woods  mix  with 
furniture  designed  by  BLS  in  what 
Salasky  calls  an  "unembellished  Cal- 
vinistic"  style.  In  the  living  room,  so- 
fas, club  chairs,  and  ottomans  are 
covered  in  a  checkered-weave  swim- 
suit-proof  cotton  and  piped  in  ma- 
rine blue,  a  look  based  on  traditional 
workroom  upholstery. 

Simplicity  of  this  sort,  on  this  scale, 
is,  of  course,  a  luxury.  Salasky  says  he 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "maintenance"  until  he  met  the 
lady  of  the  house.  Just  keeping  the 
paint  fresh  is  a  year-round  task.  But, 
as  LaRosa  points  out, "our  job  may 
have  been  about  luxury,  but  it  was 
not  about  opulence."  This  grand  old 
place  made  new  is,  after  all,  a  beach 
house  that  should  be  awash,  at  least 
figuratively,  in  light  and  water  and 
pure  fresh  air.  A 


BLS  designed  four  beds 
for  the  house,  each  in 
painted  wood  with  clear 
wood  trim — maple  in 
the  master  f)edroom, 
above,  and  purpleheart 
in  the  son's  room, 
opposite.  In  the  master 
bedroom,  the  lamp  on 
the  Swedish  art  deco 
table  is  Biedermeier. 
The  black  and  white 
one  at  the  son's  bed- 
side is,  in  one  of  the 
architect's  words,  "junk 
store,  rehabilitated." 
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MV  GARDEN  IN  DUBLIN  IS  NOT 
large.  Like  many  town  gar- 
deners, I  work  in  a  natural 
frost  pocket  subject  to  the  wind  that 
swirls  round  between  buildings;  the 
soil  is  thin  and  I  am  at  the  mercy  of 
greenflies,  who  much  prefer  an  en- 
closed area  for  breeding.  It  may 
seem  perverse  of  me  to  want  to  grow 
a  multitude  of  plants  from  the  Hima- 
layas, the  woods  of  North  America, 
and  the  mountains  of  New  Zealand 
and  hop>e  to  arrange  them  all  to  good 
effect  in  close  quarters.  But  at  least  if 
one  has  set  oneself  an  impossible 
task,  there  is  no  chance  of  finishing  it 
and  wondering  what  to  do  next. 

The  main  garden  is  at  the  back  of 
the  house:  steps  from  the  south-fac- 
ing terrace,  guarded  by  a  pair  of 
sphinxes,  lead  up  to  a  central  lawn 
flanked  by  two  borders.  At  the  far 
end  of  the  lawn  are  a  round  pool  and 
fountain  set  in  a  semicircle  of  iron 
arches.  Bevond  is  a  path  covered  by 
an  arcade  of  roses  and  clematis,  ex- 
tending the  long  axis  of  the  lawn  and 
framing  the  view  of  a  classical  statue. 
All  this  sounds  simple,  but  the  plan- 
ning and  changes  of  mind,  the  earth- 
moving  and  complicated  adjust- 
ments of  plantings,  the  relaying  of 
lawn  and  maneuvering  of  stone 
slabs,  and  the  arguments  and  opin- 
ions extracted  from  eminent  visitors 
are  never  ending.  And  as  I  continue 
to  try  bringing  the  colors  into  closer 
accord  within  this  layout,  the  scheme 
becomes  even  more  perplexing. 

To  the  right  of  the  lawn,  looking 
away  from  the  house  about  a  third  of 
the  way  down  the  west  border,  is  the 
Asian  dogwood  Cornus  controversa 
'V'ariegata';  the  prettiest  of  trees,  it 
grows  in  tiers  of  cream  and  green.  All 
the  soft  colors  are  meant  to  be  in  this 
border:  pinks,  silvers,  pale  primrose 
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yellows,  and  blues — particularly 
blues.  There  is  something  extraordi- 
nary about  the  color  blue,  above  all  in 
the  late  evening  light,  when  it  ap- 
pears to  glow  and  magically  en- 
hances its  neighbors.  Early  in  the 
year  there  are  blue  patches  of  forget- 
me-nots,  scillas,  and  chionodoxas 
among  the  shrubs.  From  midsum- 
mer on,  delphiniums  and  agapan- 
thus  in  varying  shades  of  blue — 
including  an  almost  navy  blue  dwarf 
agapanthus  called,  I  believe,  'Lady 
Moore' — are  interplanted  with  Sal- 
via  patens  and  its  Cambridge  blue 
form.  Larkspurs  and  blue  and  white 
love-in-a-mist  self-seed,  and  the  in- 
comparable Clematis  x  durandii  is 
trained  over  a  prostrate  juniper  so 
that  one  may  properly  enjoy  its  violet 
blue  flowers.  In  early  autumn  Salvia 
uliginosa  waves  its  azure  sprays 
among  the  skirts  of  the  dogwood.  Ne- 
peta  sibirica,  a  recent  addition,  is  a 
specially  good  bright  blue  and  has  a 
long  flowering  season. 

The  left-hand,  or  east,  border  is  a 
different  matter,  with  plants  such  as 
the  scarlet-flowered  Dahlia  'Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  the  brilliant  red  herba- 
ceous lobelias,  the  flame  and  orange 
montbretias  and  kniphofias.  Be- 
cause their  strong  colors  were  diffi- 
cult to  place,  they  live  in  what  was 
known  as  the  red  patch  and  is  now,  I 
hope,  extending  into  a  border. 
There  are  several  dwarf  crimson- 
leaved  berberis  which  are  good  fron- 
tal plants  for  unifying  the  color 
scheme;  the  dark  foliage  of  Heuchera 
micrantha  'Palace  Purple',  Rosaglauca 
(formerly  R.  rubrifolia),  and  self- 
seeding  red  spinach  compose  the 
background.  A  few  'Marlena'  roses 
have  been  added  along  with  the  soft 
apricot  single  hybrid  tea  'Mrs.  Oak- 
ley Fisher',  dating  from  the  1920s. 

Helen  Dillon,  right,  prunes  the  rose 
'Mme  Gregoire  Staechelin'.  Opposite, 
clockwise  from  top  left:  Allium  christophii. 
White  mallow  beneath  a  Regency  bench 
with  crimson  Clematis  'Madame  Julia 
Correvon'  climbing  an  iron  arch. 
Delphiniums  in  the  cool-colored  border. 
One  of  a  pair  of  antique  stone  sphinxes 
mantled  in  Hedera  helix  'Buttercup'. 
Clematis  'Etoile  Violette'.  Gray-leaved 
Tanacetum  densum  amani  with  iris  foliage. 
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The  aptly  named  poppy  Papaver 
'Fireball',  an  Irish  cultivar,  and  ver- 
milion Primula  'Inverewe'  are  the 
stars  of  early  summer.  The  fighting 
scarlet  of  Tulipa  praestans  Tusilier' 
used  to  be  quite  unbearable  else- 
where in  the  garden,  but  now,  with 
soft  crimson  double  primroses  and  a 
purple  phormium  as  neighbors,  it 
seems  quite  acceptable,  even  pretty. 
Tucked  behind  the  main  garden 
are  three  small  gardens  planned  as 
surprises,  since  one  cannot  see  them 
from  the  house:  a  rectangular  paved 
area,  a  circular  raised 
bed  for  alpines  sur- 
rounding a  sundial, 
and  an  oval  lawn  set  in 
flowerbeds.  The 
paved  area  would  be 
just  the  sort  of  garden 
to  have  if  one  were  el- 
derly. Six  hours  a  year 
at  most  would  be  need- 
ed for  maintenance,  as 
the  plants  are  virtually 
allowed  to  do  what 
they  like.  Left  to  its 


wayward  ways,  the  wicked  colonizer 
Convolvulus  althaeoides  flings  its  silver 
foliage  and  rose  pink  flowers  every- 
where. The  graceful  angel's  fishing 
rods  seed  at  will,  as  do  columbines, 
sweet  alyssum,  campanulas,  fox- 
gloves, wild  pansies,  and  thyme. 

The  curved  beds  of  the  sundial 
garden  provide  a  home  for  unusual 
plants,  some  rare,  some  more  diffi- 
cult to  grow.  Lady's  slipper  orchids, 
among  them  the  almost  extinct  Brit- 
ish native  Cypripedium  calceolus, 
Blandfordia  punicea  from  Tasmania 


with  wonderful  red  waxy  bells,  and 
Delphinium  cashmerianum,  a  late  sum- 
mer delight  of  downy  midblue  flow- 
ers, are  some  of  the  favorites  whose 
bloom  I  anxiously  await  each  year. 

The  oval  lawn,  decorated  only 
with  an  old  apple  tree,  is  under  con- 
stant threat  of  being  dug  up.  In  a 
town  garden  of  less  than  an  acre  that 
contains  fifty-two  different  snow- 
drops, a  great  many  special  helle- 
bores, fifteen  different  Solomon's 
seals,  any  available  trillium,  eleven 
dwarf  irises,  more  than  twenty  alli- 
ums, a  profusion  of 
pansies,  a  host  of  hos- 
(Continued  on  page  140) 

Clematis  and  grapevines, 
opposite,  are  trained  over 
the  arch  that  leads  to 
raised  beds  for  alpines. 
Hedera  cokhica  'Paddy's 
Pride'  covers  the  far  wall. 
Above:  Mignonette  self- 
seeds  in  the  west  border. 
Left:  In  the  east  border, 
euphorbia,  Hexuhera 
micrantha  'Palace  Purple', 
and  Papaver  'Fireball'. 
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Swedish  Summers 

For  seven  generations,  the  Bonnier  clan  has  gathered 
on  an  island  off  Stockholm.  By  Charlotte  Bonnier 

Produced    by    Deborah    Webster        Photographs    by   Thibault   Jeanson 


DURING  THE  DARK  WINTER 
days  all  my  family's  dreams 
of  summer  center  on  Dalaro, 
111  island  in  the  Stockholm  archipela- 
go that  is  now  welcoming  the  seventh 
feneration  of  Bonniers.  Early  in  the 
,ummer,  when  time  in  Scandinavia 
>eems  to  expand,  days  never  turn 
iito  nights,  and  darkness  does  not 
irover  the  sky,  we  gather  on  the  is- 
land. Cousins,  uncles,  aunts — alto- 
gether forty  of  the  Bonnier  clan — 
return  from  many  parts  of  the 
world.  For  all  of  us  summer  means 
Dalaro  and  sailing,  fishing,  picnick- 
ing, and  exploring  some  of  the 
25,000  islands  in  the  area. 

It  all  began  with  my  great-great- 
grandfather Albert  Bonnier,  who 
built  his  summer  house  in  Dalaro  in 
the  1840s.  (Today  my  second  cousin 
Karl  Otto  Bonnier,  the  head  of  the 
Bonnier  book  publishing  company, 
and  his  family  live  in  that  house.) 
Ever  since,  my  family's  history  has 
been  intertwined  with  Dalaro.  My 
grandfather  met  my  grandmother, 
Greta  Lindberg,  at  a  party  there  one 
summer  evening;  her  parents  also 
had  their  summer  house  on  the  is- 
land. When  my  grandparents  mar- 
ried, they  built  a  house  across  the 
road  from  her  parents'  place,  high  in 
the  sky  with  a  splendid  view  so  that 
my  grandmother  could  see  the  island 
where  her  sister  was  living.  The  fash- 
ion then  was  to  build  summer  houses 
with  belvederes  that  offered  expan- 
I  sive  views  of  the  sea;  that  was  close 
enough  to  the  water  for  an  age  in 
which  quick  dips  in  the  Baltic  before 
breakfast  or  spins  in  a  speedboat 
were  no  one's  idea  of  pleasure.  Now 
my  sister,  Jeanette,  lives  in  our 
grandparents'  hilltop  house,  and  my 
daughter,  Christel  Engelbert,  lives 
with  her  husband,  Peter,  and  their 
son,  Oscar,  in  the  Lindbergs'  house 
just  across  the  road. 

History  repeats  itself.  My  parents 
also  met  in  Dalaro,  in  the  summer  of 
1926.  Six  years  later  they  married 
and  bought  a  peninsula  outside  the 
village.  I  remember  sailing  in  the  ar- 
chipelago almost  as  soon  as  I  could 
walk  and  racing  for  the  first  time 
when  I  was  about  eight. 


The  family  gathers  in  Dalaro  in  the  mo] 
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A  painted  checkerboard 
floor  and  Osborne  &  Little 
wallpaper  set  off  18th- 
century  Swedish  furniture  in 
rlotte's  sunii 
.Details     ' 
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The  old  houses  have  been  modernized,  but  their  spirit  is  intact 


I  still  spend  summers  on  the  pen- 
insula, in  an  old  red  cottage  that  my 
father  bought  from  an  estate.  Origi- 
nally a  tenants'  house,  it  was  taken 
down  piece  by  piece  and  reassem- 
bled on  my  parents'  property.  When 
I  came  back  from  America  in  1951 
after  two  years  of  training  in  the  pub- 
lishing business,  the  red  little  cottage 
was  there  on  a  green  lawn  to  surprise 
me.  Near  the  cottage  at  the  edge  of 
the  lawn  was  a  log  shed,  used  in  the 
old  days  to  shelter  extra  hands  at  har- 
vest time;  it  is  now  a  guesthouse. 

My  little  house  had  a  living  and 
dining  room  with  a  fireplace,  a  kitch- 
en, a  small  master  bedroom,  and 
tucked  under  the  eaves  three  small 
bedrooms,  one  for  the  maid  and  two 
for  the  children,  Christel  and  Mar- 
cus. We  soon  outgrew  the  cottage — 
and  the  feeling  that  it  was  charming 
to  have  no  bathrooms  and  use  the  sea 
as  our  bathtub.  So  early  in  the  1960s 
we  started  to  plan. 

Because  there  was  no  space  to  ex- 
pand within  the  existing  structure. 


we  had  to  build.  We  had  one  de- 
mand: the  new  house  had  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  old  one.  The  archi- 
tect, Jefta  Engstromer,  devised  a 
clever  solution.  The  main  entrance  is 
still  through  the  old  cottage,  its  hall 
enlarged  to  include  part  of  what  was 
the  master  bedroom.  Then  Eng- 
stromer created  a  gallery  that  links 
the  entrance  hall  with  the  living 
room  in  the  new  building,  which  is 
situated  a  bit  behind  the  old  cottage. 
We  got  our  bedrooms,  comfortable 
bathrooms,  and  a  big  living  room 
without  giving  up  the  tiny  cottage. 

My  sister  faced  a  similar  situation 
with  our  grandparents'  house.  Rich 
or  poor,  Scandinavians  never  had 
very  comfortable  summer  dwellings 
in  the  old  days.  The  difference  was 
that  Jeanette — like  Christel — could 
fill  her  needs  within  the  existing 
walls,  installing  new  kitchens,  con- 
verting bedrooms  into  bathrooms, 
and  putting  in  central  heating.  To- 
day all  of  us  can  enjoy  our  summer 
days  knowing  that  fresh  water  flows 
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Beds  in  a  guest  room  in 
the  red  cottage,  opposite 
above,  are  tucked  under 
eaves  covered  with 
fabric  from  Colefax  8c 
Fowler,  available  at 
Cowtan  &  Tout. 
Opposite  below:  Painted 
grapevines  climb  the 
walls  of  Jeanette 
Bonnier's  Biedermeier 
dining  room  in  the 
house  her  grandparents 
built.  Far  left:  Jeanette's 
new  sauna  offers  water 
views  through  a  port- 
hole, left.  David  Bonnier 
and  Hugo  Stenbeck, 
above,  docking  after  a 
day  on  the  water,  below. 


out  of  our  faucets  instead  of  being 
tarried  from  the  well  in  buckets. 

My  cousin  Daniel  Bonnier,  who 
lives  in  Paris  with  his  wife  and  four 
children  and  heads  our  French  mag- 
azine publishing  company,  has  also 
lost  his  heart  to  the  archipelago.  He 
even  spends  Christmases  there.  His 
first  hideaway  was  at  Dalaro,  but  be- 
cause fishing  is  his  passion  he  wanted 
a  place  farther  out  in  the  archipela- 
go. He  found  the  perfect  spot — an 
old  fisherman's  dwelling  and  a 
charming  big  boathouse — about 
twenty-five  minutes  away  by  speed- 
boat, on  the  island  of  Orno.  For  years 
Daniel  has  been  adding  to  his  para- 
dise. Today  there  are  houses  for 
guests,  children,  and  boats  and  a  sau- 
na. He  and  his  family  have  managed 
to  cultivate  a  small  garden  in  this  rug- 
ged climate  where  they  grow  peo- 
nies, roses,  herbs,  and  fruit  trees. 

Daniel's  place  is  a  piece  of  heaven. 
There  is  a  constant  flow  of  friends 
from  near  and  far;  the  king  and 
queen  of         (Continued  on  page  141) 


►  AFTER  TWENTY-SEVEN  YEARS  ON  SEVENTH  AVENUE, 

Geoffrey  Beene  has  opened  a  gleaming  showroom  on  57th  Street. 
The  new  space  is  a  treat  from  the  moment  you  step  into  the  recep- 
tion area.  The  showroom  shimmers  with  reflective  surfaces:  silver- 
leaf  walls,  mirrored  panels,  black  lacquer  doors,  and  glass 
tabletops,  on  a  marble  floor.  It  is  the  perfect  setting  for  his  dra- 
matic clothes.  "The  idea  was  to  utilize  the  height  to  give  the  illusion 
that  the  place  is  bigger  than  it  is,"  he  says.  "I  learned  in  Japan  that 
overscaling  in  small  spaces  works."  ^ 

Amidst  the  triumphs  of  his  fashion  collections,     ^^  -^   tfT"^ 
Beene  is  turning  his  eye  toward  furniture  design,     painted  ladies  by 
"I  don't  want  to  do  living  room  sets,"  he  says,  "just     Joe  Eula  and  a 
exquisite  singular  pieces."  Some  of  his  furniture  is     model  in  a  lace 
on  display  in  his  Fifth  Avenue  store.  "That's  the     ^^^  ^"^  th^**" 
thing  about  the  shop:  no  matter  what  my  indul-     ^^    , 
gence  happens  to  be,  I  can  share  it."  A  showroom  reflects 

his  interest  in 
furniture.  The 
stool,  left,  and 
leggy  black  lacquer 
table, /or  left,  are 
his  designs.  Details 
see  Resources. 
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The  designer  strikes  out  in  a  differ^t  direction 
IpjN  his  uptown  showroom.   By  Wei^ot  Goodman 


Photographs    by   David   Frazi 
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VISIT  TO  LYNN  CHASES  SANCTUARY  IN 

Kennebunkport,  Maine,  is  not  unlike  follow- 
ing Alice  into  Wonderland  or  wandering 
onto  the  back  lot  of  a  great  movie  studio. 
Outside,  tfie  Boathouse  is  a  simple  colo- 
nial revival  structure  on  a  tidal  cove  in  a 
venerable  New  England  summer  community.  Inside,  it  is 
a  timeless  fantasy.  Guests  are  greeted  in  the  entrance  hall 
by  two  eighteenth-century  Italian  figures  of  vouths  rid- 
ing dolphins  and  holding  candles.  These  playful  wooden 
statues  stand  on  a  floor  of  well-worn  squares  of  black  and 
white  marble  from  a  family  chapel  in  Shropshire,  En- 
gland. On  the  right,  an  English  Gothick  chair — suppos- 
edly from  Horace  Walpole's  mid  eighteenth  century 
Strawberry  Hill — is  stationed  next  to  a  Gothic  archway 
that  leads  to  the  bedroom  area.  On  the  left  a  pair  of  old 
leaded-glass  doors  opens  into  the  main  room — a  long 
space  flooded  with  light  and  filled  with  a  remarkable  va- 
riety of  furniture  and  decorative  objects.  This  is  a  place 
where  things  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be,  nor  where 
they  might  have  been  once  upon  a  time. 

The  large  living  hall  is  dominated  by  a  great  hooded 
fireplace  painted,  like  the  walls,  to  resemble  limestone. 
The  room  reverberates  with  the  sheer  diversity  of  the  ar- 
chitectural fragments  and  deco- 
rative elements  it  holds.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  are  two  Gothic 
revival  windows  from  an  early 
nineteenth  century  English 
manor  house.  Along  one  wall. 


"It  was  a  complete 

indulgence,"  says  Chase 

of  his  transformation 

of  the  boathouse 


nineteenth-century  English  Corinthian  columns  with 
their  original  gilt  highlights  fiank  the  French  doors  that 
lead  to  the  deck,  and  an  eighteenth-century  French 
apothecary  cupboard  holds  a  collection  of  creamware, 
most  of  it  English.  Another  pair  of  Gothic-style  windows 
illuminate  the  two  seventeenth-  or  eighteenth-century 
wooden  caryatids,  perhaps  French  or  Italian,  that  com- 
mand the  other  side  of  the  room.  Nearby,  two  Meissen 
pots  rest  on  the  rough  stone  top  of  a  carved  Elizabethan 
table  under  Italian  gilt  wall  sconces  and  an  eighteenth- 
century  French  mirror.  The  only  acknowledgments  of 
the  twentieth  century  are  an  upholstered  armchair,  a 
comfortable  sofa,  and  a  pair  of  standing  lamps  with 
1940s  fioral  chintz  lampshades. 

Somehow  the  effect  is  not  one  of  discord  but  of  charm. 
The  warm  colors  of  an  early  nineteenth  century  Aubus- 
son  carpet  in  the  center  of  the  room  help  provide  a  mel- 
low background  for  the  props  scattered  about.  But  the 
secret  ingredient  is  the  faded  laissez-faire  quality  that 
pervades  the  space,  like  the  pleasing  decay  of  Irish  coun- 
try houses.  The  untouched  finish  of  an  old  table,  the  ges- 
so peeking  through  a  gilt  frame,  the  stuffed  bookcases, 
even  a  spattering  of  candle  wax  on  the  floor  bespeak  gen- 
erations of  lively  chatter  and  good  cheer. 

The  Boathouse  has  acquired 
this  patina  in  only  a  half-dozen 
vears,  thanks  to  wood  walls 
scored  in  stonelike  blocks  and 
sponged  with  shades  of  beige, 
an  antiqued  plank  ceiling,  and. 
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By  adjusting  cornices 
and  moldings  or  adding 
bases,  Chase  managed 
to  accommodate  all  his 
orphaned  fragments 


most  of  all,  the  taste  of  its  owner,  Lynn  Chase,  a  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  banker.  "It  was  a  complete  indul- 
gence," says  Chase  of  his  transformation  of  the 
Nonantum  Hotel's  1909  boathouse  and  garage  into  what 
he  calls  "my  little  Vizcaya."  When  the  hotel  put  the  struc- 
ture on  the  market  in  1983,  he  says,  he  jumped  at  the  op- 
portunity to  house  his  heterogeneous  objects  and 
pieces — "old  things,"  says  Chase,  refusing  to  describe 
them  as  a  collection. 

"I  get  a  feeling  that  emanates  from  things,"  he  ex- 
plains. "Sometimes  I  buy  a  piece  for  no  rhyme  or  reason, 
except  to  prevent  someone  else  who  would  not  appreci- 
ate it  from  buying  it.  It  seems  as  if  I  have  to  protect  all  this 
from  the  world,  like  a  great  caretaker." 

His  greatest  challenge  with  the  boathouse  was  to  de- 
vise ways  to  fit  all  his  orphaned  fragments  into  the  exist- 


ing  lOO-by-30-foot  shell.  By  adjusting  cornice  heights, 
adding  to  a  base,  or  trimming  a  window  molding,  he  and 
his  carpenter-builder  managed  to  find  a  home  for  almost 
everything — although  not  necessarily  where  he  original- 
ly planned.  An  Austrian  food  cupboard  with  fitted  draw- 
ers, shelves,  and  egg  slides  turned  out  to  be  too  large  for 
the  kitchen  and  ended  up  in  Chase's  bedroom  as  a  wall- 
to-wall  armoire  and  dresser.  "At  times  impulsive  action 
took  over,"  he  says,  describing  how  the  fioral  V'ictorian 
fireplace  tiles  meant  for  the  greenhouse  eventually  be- 
came a  backsplash  in  the  kitchen.  "They  seemed  the  an- 
swer to  a  boring  spot." 

In  the  bedroom  the  food  cupboard  turned  armoire 
holds  pride  of  place,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  thing 
of  interest.  Among  the  others:  an  assemblage  of  French 
pottery  tucked  on  top  of  the  cabinet,  a  carved  Dutch 


crest,  an  English  painting  of  a  boy  holding  a  bird  and  its 
nest,  and  an  American  painted  demilune  cabinet  topped 
with  what  is  perhaps  the  only  predictable  of  Chase's  col- 
lections— a  selection  of  English  and  German  money  box- 
es. The  bottom  edge  of  a  Flemish  tapestry  serves  as  a 
border  on  the  wall  behind  the  bed. 

Chase's  love  affair  with  old  things  began  as  a  child 
when  he  visited  his  grandfather  in  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire, watched  him  refinish  simple  country  pieces  for  re- 
sale, and  accompanied  him  to       (Continued  on  page  141) 

When  the  massive  Austrian  food  cabinet,  above  left,  was  too 
large  for  the  kitchen.  Chase  had  it  refitted  as  an  armoire.  At 
the  head  of  the  bed  is  a  16th-century  carved  Dutch  crest;  at  the 
foot,  an  American  copy  of  a  French  demilune  cabinet  with  a 
collection  of  English  and  German  banks.  Above:  The  tidal  cove 
is  an  idyllic  site  for  what  Chase  calls  "my  little  Vizcaya." 
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Rediscovering  the 
poet  of  modern 
architecture 
By  Martin  FirLER 


AFTER  FRANK  LLOYD  WRIGHT  DIED  ] 
1959,  people  wondered  who  would 
take  his  place  as  Amerrca-s  greatest 
architect.  The  answer  lay  in  an  ob- 
scure Philadelphian  known  only  to  a 
small' circle  of  cognoscenti:  Louis  I. 
Kahn.  He  was  then  almost  sixty,  had 
built  little,  and  seerned  unlikely  to  be 
oh  the  brink  of  the  most  fruitful  por- 
tion of  his  career.  Yet  within  the  re- 
maining fifteen  years  of  his  life  be 
was  to  transform  the  course  of  mod- 
ern architecture. 

Kahn's  greatest  contribution  was 
to  insist,  contrary  to  the  prevalent  at- 
titudes of  postwar  America,  that  ar- 
chitecture is  an  art  form,. not  merely 
a  profession.  With  his  incisive,  paint- 
erly renderings  he  reasserted  the  im- 
portance of  architectural  drawing, 
after  years  of  neglect.  Through  his 
charismatic  gifts  as  an  educator,  he 
inspired  a  generation  who  have  be- 
come leaders  of  the  American  avant- 
garde,  including  Robert  Venturi, 
-Denise  Scott  Brown,  Charles  Moore, 
and  Romaldo  Giurgoja.  Kahn  also 
has  had  a  conspicuous  influence  on 
such  younger  international  follow- 
ers as  TadaoAndo  of  Japan  and 
Mario  Botta  of  Switzerland. 

It  is  no 'overstatement  to  say  that 

Leuis  I.  Kahn  in  the  auditorium  of  his 
Kimbell  Art  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  1966- 
-  ^.  Paraphrasing  the  poet  Wallace 
Stevens,  Kahn  often  said,  "What  slice  of 
the  sun  does  your  building  have?  What.' 
slice  of  the  sun  enters  your  roona.'" 
Opposite:  Kahn's  Salk  Institute  for 
Biotogical  Studies,  La  Jollaf  1959-65. 


Kahn  restored  the  soul  of  architec- 
ture: the  building  art  in  the  second 
halt  ot  the  twentieth  centur\  is  un- 
thinkable without  him.  \e\crtlie- 
less,  Rahn"s  posthumous  tame  comes 
nowhere  close  to  Wright's,  nor  is  it 
everlikeh  to.  Kahn  was  an  architect's 
architect,  especialh  in  matters  of 
construction  and  detailing  that  es- 
cape the  understanding  ot  la\  men. 

Now  an  effort  to  increase  appreci- 
ation ot  this  seminal  figure  marks  the 
ninetieth  anniversary  ot  his  birth. 
Kahn.  who  was  born  in  Estonia,  came 
to  Pluladflphia  at  the  age  ot  ti\e.  On 
October  20  that  city's -Museum  of  Art 
opens  a  retrospective.  "'Louis  I. 
Kahn;  In  the  Realm  of  Architec- 
ture." whic  h  then  goes  on  an  interna- 
tional tour  until  1994.  Three  new 
books  on  the  architect,  being  pub- 


lished by  Rizzoli  this  fall,  include  the 
exhibition  catalogue  bv  David  B. 
Brownlee  and  David  G.  De  Long: 
Louis  I.  Kalni:  Writings,  Lectures,  Inter- 
views edited  b\  Alessandra  Latour: 
and  Paintings  and  Sketches  of  Louis  L 
Kahn  bvjan  Hochstim. 

Kahn's  dexelopment  as  an  archi- 
tect was  thwarted  b\  economic  and 
political  conditions.  Onh  five  vears 
alter  he  received  his  degree  from  the 
Liiiversitv  of  Pennsylvania  in  1924. 
the  Great  Depression  brotight  btiild- 
ing  activity  to  a  virtual  halt.  .Although 
lu'  ciicl  work  under  go\ei"nment- 
sponsored  programs,  those  tight- 
btidget  projects  were  hardly  con- 
ducive to  flights  of  creative  fancv. 
Then  World  War  II  imposed  anoth- 
er hiatus  on  pri\ate  construction. 
Kahn  occupied  himself  with  low-cost 
housing,  additions,  and  remodelings 
until  he  was  asked  to  teach  at  Yale  in 
:*47.  the  major  tinning  point  of  his 
ite.  There  he  met  X'incent  Scullv.  a 


A  Kahn  collection.  Clockwise  from 
top  left:  Pastel  drawing  of  Temple  of 
Horus,  Idfu,  Eg^pt.  sketched  during 
the  architect's  Mediterranean  trip, 
1951;  Richards  Medical  Research 
Building.  Lniversitv  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.  1957-65:  Kimbell  .\rt 
Museum.  Fort  Worth.  1966-72; 
Vale  Lniversitv  Art  Galle^^  addition, 
New  Haven,  1951-53;  Jewish 
Community  Center  bathhouse, 
near  Trenton.  Newjersev.  1955; 
entrv  coun.  Vale  Center  for  British 
.Art.  1969-74.  completed  after 
Kahn's  death  bv  Pellecchia  &: 
Mevers.  .Architects;  central  coun  of 
Phillips  Exeter  .Academ\  librar\. 
Exeter.  New  Hampshire.  1965-72. 


His  greatest  contribution  was  to  insist  on  architecture  as  an  art 


\()ung  professor  who  onl\  tins  past 
spring  retired  as  the  most  innuential 
classroom  teacher  of  architectural 
history  of  the  postwar  period.  Sculh 
was  the  architect's  most  diligent  and 
insightful  exponent,  sensing  before 
anyone  that  in  this  imlikelv  character 
lay  the  seeds  of  greatness. 

I  hrough  his  widening  circle  of 
contacts  Kahn  was  named  resident  in 
architecture  at  the  American  Acade- 
my in  Rome  in  1 950—5 1 . 1  n  the  Medi- 
terranean he  discovered  the  silence 
and  light,  as  he  termed  it.  that  lav  at 
the  heart  of  classical  architecture. 
Kahn  was  predisposed  toward  classi- 
cism through  his  principal  teacher  at 
Penn',  Paul  Philippe  Cret,  who  had 
been  trained  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts.  But  Kahn's  firsthand  contact 
with  the  monuments  of  antiquitv  en- 
abled him  to  tap  directh  and  deeplv 


into  the  intuiii\e  sources  of  creativ- 
iiv.  In  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egvpt  he 
sketched  buildings  and  ruins  with  fu- 
rious intensitv.  "I  was  trving  to  get 
the  essence  of  it  all."  he  later  ex- 
plained. 'I  wanted  to  take  the  moun- 
tain home  with  me,  to  implant  it  in 
the  memory  of  something  that  must 
remain  as  a  lasting  reverence." 

The  way  was  now  clear  to  him. 
even  if  the  struggle  to  make  build- 
ings was  no  easier  than  before.  In- 
deed, his  work  never  completelv 
outgrew  a  certain  awkwardness  that 
no  doubt  came  from  his  getting  such 
a  late  start.  Kahns  first  major  com- 
mission, an  extension  to  the  Yale 
University  Art  Gallerv  of  1951—53. 
was  brutally  simple.  Its  windowless 
brick  fagade.  with  glass  confined  to 
the  building's  narrow  ends,  pro- 
claimed him  as  an  architect  deter- 


mined to  transmute  the  watered- 
down  .American  version  of  the 
international  st\le  into  something 
more  potent.  His  long-pent-up  tal- 
ent was  to  have  some  unlikeh  outlets. 
In  1955.  a  Jewish  community  center 
near  Trenton.  New  Jersey,  hired 
him  to  design  a  bathhouse  for  its 
swimming  pool.  Kahn  iinested  that 
tin\  cinder  block  structure  with  all 
the  grandeur  of  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla.  Never  has  there  been  a  better 
demonstration  that  monumentality 
is  a  function  not  of  size  but  of  scale. 

Kahns  commissi(Mis  from  educa- 
tional and  cultural  institutions  con- 
firmed him  as  a  practitioner.  At 
Penn  (where  he  taught  from  1955 
until  his  death)  he  built  the  Richards 
Medical  Research  Building,  whose 
form  was  inspired  bv  his  visit  to  the 
northern  Italian  hill  town  of  San  Gi- 


Kahn's  work  showed  that 

monumentality  is  a  function 

not  of  size  but  of  scale 


niigiiano.  Kahn  appropriated  the 
distinctive  towers  of  that  locale  for 
the  labs'  utility  shafts  and  stairwells, 
dramatizing  the  separation  between 
"served"  and  "servant"  spaces,  his 
widely  copied  device  for  organizing 
space.  The  Richards  complex  led  to 
another  prestigious  scientific  com- 
mission: a  biological  study  center  at 
l.a  Jolla,  California,  for  Jonas  Salk, 
the  polio  researcher.  The  Salk  Insti- 
tute not  only  faces  the  Pacific  Ocean 
but  incorporates  it  as  the  focal  ele- 
ment between  two  identical  wings. 
They  flank  an  austere  central  plaza, 
the  minimalist  treatment  of  which 
was  recommended  to  Kahn  by  the 
Mexican  master  Luis  Barragan. 

By  1959,  when  the  Salk  project  be- 
gan, Kahns  work  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly formal  and  overtly  Beaux- 
Arts  in  feeling.  The  raw  primitivism 
of  his  earliest  mature  schemes  gave 
way  to  symmetry,  central  axes,  and 
diagrammatic  geometrv.  But  when 
he  broke  free  from  those  strictures, 
he  soared.  One  of  his  more  informal 
schemes  is  also  his  best  loved:  the 
Kimbell  Art  Museum  of  1966-72  in 
Fort  Worth,  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful gallery  of  this  century.  Kahns 
modern  reinterpretation  of  Roman 
barrel  vaults  split  by  narrow  skylights 
bathe  the  domestically  scaled  interi- 
ors in  an  ethereal  glow.  This  strong 
frame  for  great  paintings  puts  to  the 
lie  the  claim  that  architecture  for  art 
must  be  recessive  and  neutral. 

Kahn's  mystical  inclinations  be- 
came more  pronounced  as  he  grew 
older.  At  a  time  when  many  archi- 
tects had  become  glorified  cost  ac- 
countants, Kahn  wanted  to  be  a 
shaman.  He  was  given  to  oracular 
pronouncements  such  as,  "I  asked 
the  brick  what  it  liked,  and  the  brick 
said,  'I  like       (Continued  on  page  140) 

Kahn's  love  of  elemental  geometric 
forms  was  a  recurrent  tfieme  in  fiis 
career.  Above  left:  The  architect's 
graphite  sketch  of  a  facton.  yard  in 
Philadelphia,  c.  1930-35,  with  cylindrical 
silos  reflected  in  his  later  architecture. 
Left:  A  1951  study  for  a  mural  based  on 
Egyptian  motifs.  Opposite:  National 
Assembly  building  at  Dacca,  Bangladesh, 
1962-83,  completed  after  Kahn's  death 
in  1974  bv  David  Wisdom  &  Associates. 
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At  Captain  Ja 
Wharf,  where  they  ov/tt: 
cottages,  Peter  Gee  ari^ ' 
plga  Opsahl  added 
splashes  of  brilliant 
color  to  Provincetown's 
characteristically 
bohemian  variation 
on  Cape  Cod  style. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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The  local  vernacular  is  only  the 

beginning  for  two  New  York  designers 

By  Bethany  Ewald  Bultman 

Photographs   by   Andrew   Garn 
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The  Gees'  own  hilltop  house 
is  alive  with  Peter's  colors 
and  Olga's  fabrics.  The  living 
room,  above,  reflects  Olga's 
penchant  for  combining 
the  old  and  the  new  and 
"different  textures  vou  can 
see  through."  I^ft:  In  the 
guest  nx)m,  a  pink  wall  glows 
at  sunset.  Far  left:  The 
master  bedroom  was  inspired 
bv  the  children's  book  Good- 
night Moon.  Opposite  above: 
A  window-seat  collage  of 
strif>es.  1940s  chinoiserie. 
and  a  black  and  white 
grid.  Opposite  below: 
Starfish  in  Peter's  studio. 
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vhould  spend  the  suiii- 
iiier  in  a  cottage  ovei  - 
iooking  the  sea,  wit  h 
worn  wooden  floors  and 
lioniev  furnitnre  inside 
and  a  private  sandpile 
outside  along  with  <in  old 
haiii  full  of  toys  and  jiaints  and 
stuffed  animals,  a  few  c  hie  kens  rang- 
ing among  the  hollvhot  ks  and  wild 
asteis,  and  a  ten-foot-tall  hedge  of 
t  limbing  tea  roses. 

It  is  just  such  a  retreat  that  New 
York  designers  Olga  Opsahl  and  Pe- 
ter Gee  have  created  in  Province- 
town,  Massachusetts,  for  themselves 
and  their  two  sons,  nine-\ear-old 
Odin  and  five-year-old  Harr\.  In 
the  city  the  couple  are  known  for  i  es- 
torations,  notablv  of  the  Puck  Build- 
ing on  the  edge  of  SoHo.  For  their 
countr\  house  thev  have  assimilated 
the  elements  they  love 
about  Provincetown  into 
their  personal  stvle. 
whic  h  has  been  descril^ed 
as  "low  tech  and  high 
funk."  And  the  .S()()-\ear 
old  port  some  call  Ke\ 
West  North  may  be  the 
only  spot  in  New  En- 
gland whei  e  low  tech  and 
high  funk  fit  right  in. 

A  sliver  of  sand  dime 
and  beachfront  three 
miles  long  and  less  than 
one  mile  wide.  Province-  ^ 
town  has  attracted  a 
unicjue  breed  of  visitoi  s  e\er  since 
the  Pilgrims  first  dropped  anchor 
before  sailing  across  the  ba\  to  what 
becaiTie  Plimoth  Plantation.  rhe\ 
have  come  for  a  \aiiet\  of  reasons, 
but  all  feel  secme  in  the  knowledge 
that  this  small  communitv  will  never 
tie  glamorous.  By  World  War  I  the 
town  was  a  full-blown  artist's  colonv. 
with  (Charles  Hawthorne's  students 
p.iinting  on  the  beach  and  a  remark- 
able assortment  of  plavwrights  and 
noveli^sts — among  them  Eugene 
O'Neill  and  Sinclair  Lewis — talking 
and  writing  in  the  cottages  on  the 


"Why  is  it," 

muses  Peter  Gee, 

"that  when  people 

start  marketing 

'good  taste,' 
they  inevitably 
bypass  color?" 


harbor.  After  World  War  II  abstract 
expressionism  mo\ed  in;  Hans  Hcjf- 
mann,  Robert  Motherwell,  Franz 
kline.  Helen  Frankenthaler.  Milton 
.A\erv.  and  Jackson  Pollock  all  spent 
time  here.  Fennessee  Williams  sum- 
mered on  Captain  Jacks  Wharf, 
where  the  Ciees  <jwn  cottages. 

Fodav  the  vear-round  population 
of  about  4,()()()  swells  to  1  "i. ()()()  in  the 
summer  On  peak  davs  as  manv  as 
40, 000  people  jam  aptiv  named 
Commercial  Street,  where  eigh- 
teenth- and  nineteenth-c  enturv 
houses  stand  cheek  bv  jowl  with  a 


lagtag  assortment  of 
shops  that  sell  plastic  har- 
monicas shaped  like  lob- 
ster claws,  nightclubs 
that  showcase  female  im- 
l)ersonators.  and  a  re- 
markable number  of  art 
galleries.  Only  two  blocks 
tiom  tliis  hubbub  is  the 
dees"  hideawav. 

Fhe  C.ees'  property 
figures  prominently  in  the  mytholo- 
gv  of  mv  family.  The  barn  where  the 
children  plav  was  once  Hans  Hof- 
manns  studio,  and  the  cottage  where 
the  (iees  li\e  was  his  students'  resi- 
dence In  1942  Fritz  Bultman,  a 
voung  painter  stud\ing  with  Hof- 
mann,  was  introduced  in  that  cottage 
to  a  model  named  Jeanne  Lawson. 
Fhe\  fell  in  lo\e  and  married  and 
soon  bought  the  hill  across  the  road 
from  Hotmann's  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  \ears  later  I  married  their  son, 
and  we  began  spending  our  sum- 
mers at  the  Bultman  compound. 
Since  our  two  sons  met 
Odin  (iee,  we  have  once 
again  been  doselv  relat- 
ed to  Hofmann's  'house 
on  the  hill." 

It  was  Provinc  etown's 
bohemian  reputation 
that  originalK  attracted 
Peter  Ciee  some  twenty 
\ears  ago.  A  successful 
Kritish  graphic  artist,  he 
was  teaching  a  course  on 
<  olor  at  Harvard  when  he 
first  visited  the  tip  of  the 
(ape.  "What  I  discov- 
ered was  a  magnificent 
quality  of  light  and  sense  of  color," 
he  recalls.  "Fhe  character  of  the 
shacks  along  the  dunes  and  the  old 
buildings  along  the  harbor  gave  the 
town  a  texture  I  had  not  seen  in  the 
L  nited  States.  Fhe  Portuguese  fish- 
ing boats  were  painted  with  bold  col- 
ors, which  added  a  Mediterranean 
sensibility  to  it  all."  He  returned  to 
Provincetown  eac  h  summer,  renting 
studios  until  U)79.  when  he  found 
his  ideal  house. 

Once  Peter  had  bought  the  prop- 
erty on  Miller  Hill  Road,  he  and  Olga 
set  about  rc^sioi  ing  the  old  house  to  a 
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state  of  innocence,  stripping  away 
any  modern  conveniences  that  might 
mask  its  eccentric  spirit.  They  demol- 
ished the  1950s  kitchen  and  installed 
the  oldest  operating  appliances  they 
could  find.  When  they  had  to  replace 
shingles,  they  bought  old  ones  and 
maintained  the  original  patterns. 

Peter's  ideas  about  color — his 
preference  is  for  small  areas  of  bril- 
liant color — have  been  incorporated 
with  such  cunning  that  an  orange 
banister  seems  the  perfect  comple- 
ment to  a  two-tone  green  wall.  "Why 
is  it, "  Peter  muses,  "that  when  people 
start  marketing  'good  taste,'  they  in- 
evitably bypass  color  and  impose  a 
palette  of  gray,  white,  cream,  or 
black?  Every  person  is  born  with  an 
innate  sense  of  vibrant  color,"  he  as- 
serts. "Look  at  toys  and  children's 
books.  They  are  alive  with  color." 

While  Peter  has  been  rethinking 
color,  Olga  has  been  devising  quirky 
but  functional  collages  of  fabrics 
from  her  collection — from  organdy, 
dotted  Swiss,  and  innumerable  vari- 
eties of  gauze  to  gabardine,  crisp 
Ralph  Lauren  striped  cotton,  and 
1 940s  bark  cloth — to  hang  at  the  win- 
dows and  cover  the  furniture.  Her 
combinations  sound  improbable,  but 
they  work  visually.  The  music  room, 
for  example,  has  curtains  of  Italian 
silk  taffeta  and  nineteenth-century 
French  lace  with  medallions  of  Ger- 
man pink  and  gold  striped  bro- 
cade— but  the  taffeta  is  a  tiny  blue 
and  white  gingham-style  print  and 
rows  of  yellow  and  blue  pom-poms 
the  size  of  golf  balls  are  stitched  to 
the  bottom  of  the  curtains. 

It  is  all,  as  Peter  says,  "New  En- 
gland gone  wild" — a  combination  of 
invisible  restoration,  laissez-faire 
functionality,  and  whimsy  that  per- 
fectly reflects  the  people  who  live 
there.  A  Editor: John  Ryman 

An  idiosyncratic  history  of  Province- 
town,  from  tepees  and  Pilgrims  to  a  tum- 
of-the-centur\  artist  painting  on  the 
beach,  is  depicted  on  the  stair  runner, 
Uft.  Opposite:  Instead  of  modernizing  the 
kitchen,  the  Gees  chose  to  re-create 
the  feeling  of  the  shacks  that  dotted  the 
Provincetown  dunes  in  the  1920s  with 
a  worn  wide-plank  floor,  a  venerable 
range,  and  simple  country  furniture. 
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invillea-covered 
loggia  topped  by  a  pergola 
sunds  next  to  the  pool./-'^ 
Francesco  Mondadori  fo 
on  the  living  room.  Belo 
left:  Katherine  Mondado 
on  a  chaise  designed        7 ! 
by  .Verde  Visconti.  Bottom 
left:  FranceSc6  and  Filipfx^  '- 
Mondacfori  play  among-."'  ii^ 
chimneys  on  a  roof  jerracew  •■ "  , 
Details,V€e -Resources.      Vt.   .^' 
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Katherine  and  Leonardo  Mondadori  cilose  the  cWliri^r  bli  th^ 
publishing  business  when  they  escape  to  their  island  villa 
By  Andrea  Lee     ~"  ^'      ■     
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Rush  matting  is  "delicious 
to  walk  on,"  says  decorator 
Verde  Visconti.  "It  gives  the 
house  a  plantation  smell" 


THE  MAIN  PIAZZA  ON 
Capri  has  the  feehng 
of  a  sunlit  drawing 
room  in  a  dream:  en- 
closed, intimate,  yet 
open  to  sea  breezes 
and  roofed  with  a  sweep  of  Mediter- 
ranean sky.  Much  of  the  enchant- 
ment that  the  island  has  held  over  the 
centuries  for  Roman  emperors,  art- 
ists, and  garden-variety  lovers  comes 
from  this  magical  combination  of 
sanctuary  and  space.  The  result  is  a 
euphoria  that  quickens  fantasy. 

Since  the  days  of  Tiberius,  Capri 
has  been  the  site  of  idyllic  villas  and 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  these  is  Lo  Stu- 
dio, property  of  the  Italian  publisher 
Leonardo  Mondadori  and  his  Amer- 
ican wife,  Katherine.  As  its  name 
suggests,  the  villa  served  as  both  liv- 
ing quarters  and  workplace  for  the 
original  owners,  naturalist  Ignazio 
Cerio  and  his  son,  writer  Edwin  Ce- 
rio.  Built  in  1901,  the  compound 
— a  main  building,  outbuildings  for 
guests,  and  pool — lies  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking the  harbor,  Marina  Piccola. 

Lo  Studio  is  a  handsome  example 
of  early  twentieth  century  Caprese 
style,  combining  neoclassical  details 
with  a  Moorish  influence  visible  in 
the  high  vaulted  roof,  minaret-like 
chimneys,  and  arched  doorways. 
Most  typical  of  Capri,  however,  is  the 
delicious  sense  of  isolation.  As  a  re- 
treat, the  villa  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  life  of  a  family  that  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  buffeted  by  one 
of  the  biggest  power  struggles  in  the 
history  of  Italian  business.  Since  the 
mid  1980s  Leonardo  Mondadori  has 
been  a  protagonist  in  a  long-running 
battle  for  control  of  Arnoldo  Monda- 
dori Editore,  the  Milan-based  pub- 
lishing empire  founded  by  his 
grandfather.  The  conflict  began  as  a 

White  walls,  rush  matting,  and  sea- 
shell  wallhangings  by  Kenneth  Turner 
lend  a  look  of  island  ease  to  the  living 
room,  above  left.  The  sofa  pillows  are 
made  of  Indian  fabric;  the  iron  and 
scagliola  side  table  is  a  Visconti  design. 
Opposite  below:  Under  1940s  Pompeian 
landscapes  Neapolitan  banquettes 
flank  a  living  room  doorway  over- 
looking a  triptych  by  Ruggero  Savinio. 
Left:  A  rooftop  view  of  Marina  Piccola. 
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financial  dispute  between  factions  of 
the  extended  Mondadori  family, 
turned  into  a  face-off  between  Ital- 
ian business  titans,  and  initiated  a 
vertiginous  series  of  changes  in  the 
career  of  Leonardo,  who  has  since 
won  back  his  ascendancy  at  Monda- 
dori, recently  returningas  president. 
Vov  Leonardo,  Katherine,  and 
theii  sons,  Francesco,  age  seven,  and 
Filippo,  age  toin  ,  Capri  means  a  re- 
prieve from  stress  and  publicity  and 
from  the  smog  of  Milan.  Leonardo 
escapes  for  weekends  on  the  island 
and  Katherine,  a  native  North  (.aro- 
linian  whose  Irish  grandmother  va- 
cationed on  the  island  for  years,  stays 
for  longer  periods  with  the  children. 
Leonaido  and  Katherine  lell  in  love 
with  Capri  seven  years  ago  on  a  visit 
to  the  Hotel  Certosella,  whose 
grounds  abut  the  garden  of  Lo  Stu- 
dio. I  heic  thev  made  friends  with 
the  hotel's  proprietor,  Assunta  Ja- 
cono,  a  ne.u  legendary  Capri  matri- 
arch renowned  foi  her  ability  to  fix 
and  ai  range  <my  business  on  the  is- 
fmd.  Assunta  was  to  become  a  sort  of 
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Unadorned  white 

walls  and  faded 

earth  and  sea 

colors  draw  the 

senses  outward 


fairy  godmother  to  the  villa. 

On  a  subsequent  visit  to  Capri,  Le- 
onardo and  Katherine  went  on  a 
walk  to  see  Lo  Studio.  By  then  the  vil- 
la had  passed  out  of  the  Cerio  family 
and  was  owned  by  an  elderly  man  in 
whose  hands  the  compoimd  had  as- 
sumed an  aura  of  neglect.  The  Mon- 
dadori stared  through  tangled  vines 
at  a  magnificent  fifth-century  en- 
trance portal  from  Puglia  and  decid- 
ed that  they  had  found  their  house 
on  the  island.  Lo  Studio  was  emphat- 
icallv  not  for  sale,  but  L-eonardo  and 
Katherine  went  about  things  the 
right  way:  they  consulted  Assunta. 
Long  concerned  about  the  disarray 
of  the  nearby  property,  she  got  in 
touch  with  the  owner,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1986,  through  a  mild  form 
of  Capri  soicery,  the  villa  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mondadori. 

Before  they  could  feel  at  home, 
however,  radical  transformations 
were  necessary.  "When  we  bought  it, 
the  place  was  a  bit  like  a  setting  for  a 
Black  Mass,"  remarks  Leonardo. 
"Overgrown  garden,  inside  doors 


,111(1  w'ooclwoi  k  painted  blac  k,  the 
walls  lined  with  cx-votos  and  c  hurch 
statues."  1  ()  Verde  Viseonti  di  Mo- 
drone,  the  designer  who  presided 
ovei  the  tehirth  of  the  house,  it  was 
an  "inwardly  f()( used  structure,  un- 
suitable lot  the  ( liniate."  A  cousin  of 
the  film  director  Luchino  Viseonti, 
she  has  also  designed  interiors  for 
lihiis,  a  facet  of  her  work  that  she 
(hew  upon  in  redecorating  l>o  Stu- 
dio. "It  was  emergency  work — the 
kind  you  might  do  on  a  movie  set," 
she  says.  "1  started  in  April,  and  they 
wanted  to  move  in  by  the  end  of  July. 
There  was  no  time  for  nonsense;  the 
main  theme  was  simplicity." 

The  lesult  is  a  stripped-down  airy 
look  that  draws  the  senses  outward. 
Viseonti  lightened  the  woodwork, 
used  unbleached  muslin  for  cur- 
tains, and  covered  the  floors  with 
matting  made  by  Scottish  craftsmen 
from  apple  leaves.  "Delicious  to  walk 
on,  like  mattresses,"  says  Viseonti.  "It 
gives  the  house  a  plantation  smell, 
and  you  never  have  to  vacuum — -just 
throw  water  on  it  once  a  week." 

Eastern  and  Mediterranean 
themes  mingle  thr(3ughout  the 
h(juse.  The  Indian  fabrics  Viseonti 
chose  for  upholstery  blend  well  with 
a  collection  of  eighteenth-  and  nine- 
teenth-century Neapolitan  furniture 
and  paintings  by  modern  Neapolitan 
artists.  p],verywhere  a  sense  of  space  is 
emphasized,  sometimes  whimsically. 
Empty  Indian  picture  frames  and  a 
headless  Roman  statue  decorate  a 
scagliola  table  in  the  living  room. 
The  entrance  hall  features  a  Nea- 
politan iron  canopy  bed  heaped 
with  mattresses  covered  in  various 
shades  of  striped  ticking.  Used  by 
the  Mondadori  children  when  they 
want  to  watch  televisicjn  in  an  alcove 
nearby,  the     (Continued  on  page  140) 

In  a  guest  room,  white  muslin  hangs 
from  a  19th-century  Neapolitan  canopy 
bed,  opposite  above,  with  Indian  pillow- 
cases. Opposite  below:  Italian  blue  and 
white  striped  cotton  and  rattan  chairs  in 
the  children's  room.  Above  right:  On 
a  roof  terrace,  Visconti's  iron  furniture 
clusters  around  a  wall  of  bamboo 
patterned  with  ivy.  The  lanterns  are 
modeled  after  Moroccan  examples.  Right: 
The  colonnaded  outdoor  dining  room. 


Entertainiiig /friends  at 
^.Qme^^  a  four- star 
prS^^tiion  for  director 
Curtis  Harrington 
By  Leo  Lerman 

Photographs    by   Michael    M  u  n  d  y 


Curtis  himself  propped  and  lighti 


Marlene 
Dietrich's  shoe, 
top,  is  enshrined 
with  Josef  von 
Sternberg's  spats 
and  gloves. 
Above  left:  Curtis 
directs  Ralph 
Richardson  in 
Whoever  Slew 
Auntie  Roof,  1972. 
With  Shelley 
Winters,  above, 
and  Debbie 
Reynolds,  left,  in 
the  1971  thriller 
Whnt's  the  Matter 
with  Helen? 


IS  MR.  HARRINGTON  A  PARTY  ANI- 
mal?"  Bruce,  our  Los  Angeles 
driver,  asks  as  we  cross  Sunset 
Boulevard  and  twist  our  way  up  Vine 
Street  high  into  the  twenties-heyday 
Hollywood  Hills.  In  the  relentless 
high-noon  sunlight,  what  we  see  as 
we  climb  to  Curtis  Harrington's 
house  seems  as  timeworn  as  an  un- 
reeling silent  film.  "Curtis  Harring- 
ton is  not  really  a  party  animal,"  1  tell 
Bruce.  "Curtis  loves  to  get  people  to- 
gether, and  he  loves  to  go  where  peo- 
ple are  getting  together.  He  was  born 
local.  He's  lived  local  almost  all  of  his 
life.  He's  the  boy  who  didn't  really 
get  away.  He's  high  on  Hollywood." 


At  fourteen  he  directed  his  first  mov- 
ie, derived  from  Poe's  "The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher."  His  eight-milli- 
meter camera  was  a  present  from  his 
parents.  Entire  cast,  all  two  of  it,  was 
Curtis.  That  was  his  debut  horror 
flick.  Today — after  directing  early 
vanguard  successes  led  to  a  Europe- 
an wanderjahre,  after  a  stint  at  Co- 
lumbia Pictures  and  Twentieth 
Century  Fox,  after  directing  a  string 
of  star-studded  chillers,  plus  a  rich 
go  at  Dynasty,  The  Colbys,  Charlie's  An- 
gels, Hotel — he  is  preparing  his  latest 
stylish  terrifier,  Cranium. 

Curtis  the  director  took  over  when 
he  went  house-hunting  some  twenty 
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ih  room:  **I  am  more  interested  in  allover  effect  than  in  provenance 
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years  ago,  scouting  the  location  for 
the  life  he  hoped  to  live.  The  script? 
He  was  writing  it  daily.  Casting?  He 
had  a  natural  affinity  for  distinctive 
people:  they  just  came  his  way  and 
seemed  to  remain  forever,  nour- 
ished by  his  generosity,  his  tremen- 
dous outbursts  of  laughter,  his  ability 
to  make  the  least  important  feel  im- 
portant and  the  important  as  impor- 
tant as  they  thought  they  were.  Sets 
for  this  movie?  He  himself  would 
decorate,  prop,  and  light  each  room. 
He  already  had  cherished  bits  and 
pieces,  "picked  up  for  nothing"  at 
studio  auctions,  L.A.  antiques  shops, 
and  house  or  yard  sales. 


It  was  all  to  be  Belle  Epoque-ish, 
conjuring  up  that  champagne,  razor 
wit,  and  scandal  time  into  which  Cur- 
tis wished  he  had  been  born.  "I  had 
read  Salvador  Dali's  Secret  Life  and 
fell  in  love  with  art  nouveau.  Dali 
thought  art  nouveau  was  sublime. 
When  I  started  to  buy  it,  in  Los  Ange- 
les, almost  nobody  seemed  to  want 
it.  I  was  so  lucky." 

Financing  for  Curtis's  one-man 
production?  By  1968,  he  had  saved  a 
"little  cache"  and  he  was  house-hunt- 
ing. He  walked  the  Hills.  "One  day  I 
climbed  up  through  a  jungle  into  a 
walled  patio,  and  there  was  this  dere- 
lict wreck  of  a  house — a  kind  of  Med- 


iterranean villa  in  a  secret  place.  No 
ordinary  California  bungalow  here, 
something  extramagical  here.  This,  I 
knew  immediately,  was  my  house.  So 
I  bought  it — for  the  modest  song  I 
could  sing."  Curtis  had  his  basic  set. 

Today  we  climb  Curtis's  steep 
stone  steps,  past  a  magisterial  seated 
stone  lion,  up  to  an  English  late-Vic- 

The  heart  of  the  house  is  thie  cove- 
ceilinged,  gray  green  sit-down-anyplace- 
and-talk  living  room,  above.  Typically 
Curtis:  the  harmony  of  authentic 
Belle  Epoque  pieces,  superb  period 
reproductions,  and  time-tuned  effects 
by  Curtis's  own  art  nouveau-sensitive 
hand.  It  all  makes  for  a  grand  illusion. 


Ill 


"I  have  never  given  a  party  to  further  my 
career.  I  have  never  given  a  cocktail  party" 


torian  colored-glass-paneled  door, 
flung  open  by  Curtis,  glowing  with 
welcome.  So  into  the  rosy  brick 
courtyard  and  into  the  entrance  hall. 
"I  am  more  interested  in  allover  ef- 
fect than  in  provenance,"  says  Curtis. 
A  faux  marbre  blue  black  and  white 
checkerboard  floor.  A  Duncan 
Phyfesque  sofa,  snatched  up  at  an 
MGM  studio  prop  auction.  Who  sat 
on  this  elegant  piece — in  what  mov- 
ie?— Norma  Shearer,  Joan  Craw- 
ford, Greta  Garbo?  The  stars  have 
never  fallen  from  Curtis'seyes.  Over 
the  sofa  hangs  H.  Ci.  Ibels's  poster  for 
diseusejane  Debary's  performances 
in  fin  de  siecle  Paris.  "Posters  are  one 
of  the  things  I  began  to  collect  early. 
1  love  them  as  works  of  art,  as  docu- 
nients  of  the  period  I  love  best." 
He  has  at  least  ten  intensely  Belle 
Kpoque  posters  throughout  the 
house:  Mucha,  Cheret.  .  .the  best. 

On  a  faux  marbre  plinth  is  a  bust 
of  an  Italian  lady,  her  veiled  beauty 
so  indicative  of  Curtis's  passion  for 
mystery.  On  a  gilded  art  nouveau 
console  stands  a  fluidly  robed  lady 
bearing  a  branch  of  electric  lights; 
hanging  over  it  is  a  treasure:  "I 
found  this  mirror  in  the  sixties  in  a 
Melrose  Boulevard  antiques  shop. 
Nobody  wanted  it.  I  am  now  sure 
that  it's  by  Georges  de  Feure.  And 
that  is  rare."  Curtis's  expertise  is 

The  dining  room,  left,  the  afternoon 
before  a  party  for  seven  friend.s.  Below: 
At  night,  this  room  seems  to  unreel  into 
a  Hollywood  long  ago.  The  party  is  never 
over,  even  when  Curtis  snuffs  the  candles. 
Opposite:  His  bedroom  is  a  personal 
album:  Edwardian  bric-a-brac,  Fuseli's 
spectral  The  Nightmare  in  reproduction, 
and  a  movie-palace  Tutankhamen. 


mazing.  "I've  worked  hai d  al  leai  ii- 
ig,"  he  says.  Then  he  adds,  fusil- 
ides  ol  laiighlei  fortifying  his 
?ords,  "I  never  never  l)uy  anvthing  I 
an't  use  in  this  house.  I  do  not  just 
cquire."  In  an  ail  nouxeau  vase  a 
;reat  clump  of  greenish  lilies 
bought  at  a  super  superniarket) 
lands  on  a  table  beneath  an  art  nou- 
eau  chandelier  brought  from 
•pain — a  unique  piece  of  brass  with 
op  per  accents;  pendent  from  it  are 
arge  white  light  globes  etched  with 
piderwebs.  Clurtis  loves  spooky 
jeauty.  loining  the  high  ceiling  to 
he  walls  is  a  peacock  frieze,  "after 
k^alter  Crane." 

I  have  told  you,  in  such  detail, 
ibout  Curtis's  entrance  hall  because 
t  is  the  quintessence  of  Curtis's 
Jream  house,  the  open  sesame  to  the 
[Tiagical  set  of  his  lifetime  movie. 
This  entrance  hall  (ariies  us  into  his 
cove-ceilinged  living  room  from 
which  you  glimpse  the  beamed  and 
faux  corbeled  librai\  and  the  dining 
room.  Beyond  these  lurk  kitchen, 
breakfast  room,  and  master  bed- 
room wing.  All  windows,  save  that  in 
the  master  bedroom,  are  uncur- 
tained. Cascades  of  translucent 
green  leaves,  sometimes  trembling 
with  onslaughts  of  hummingbirds, 
make  a  green  light  at  the  end  of  every 
vista.  There  is,  indeed,  a  "greenery 
yallery"  light  throughout  this  house. 
First  impression  of  (Uirtis's  house 
is  that  it  is  crammed  with  fascinating 
things.  Second  impression  is  that 
there  is  order  here — that  it  all,  from 
room  to  room,  makes  a  harmonv,  a 
perfect  mise-en-scene.  Liberty  fab- 
rics; wallpapers,  some  after  William 
Morris;  a  mantelpiece  gone  style 
nouille — all  tendriled  by  Courtis's 
own  hand  (when  he  couldn't  afford 
the  real  thing  he  created  it);  a  Tiffa- 
ny dragon flv  lamp  in  excellent  re- 
production; violet-scattered  C^hinese 
export  carpets  made  in  the  192()s 
and  '30s;  a  brace  of  Majorelle  arm- 
chairs, rare  because  they  are  Ameri- 
can reproductions  (he  found  them  in 
a  storage  warehouse);  eight  "real" 
Belgian  art  nouveau  dining  room 
chairs.  A  huge  Vallauris  cachcpot  re- 
deems the  cliche  palm  it  holds.  And 


enshrined  on  a  chest,  a  pale  pink  sat- 
in evening  pump,  at  the  base  of  its 
thin  high  heel  a  rhinestone  ball.  "It 
was  Marlene  Dietrich's,"  savs  Curtis. 
Then  he  grins.  "I  place  it  on  a  pair  of 
Josef  von  Sternberg's  spats,  and  near 
them  a  pair  of  his  gloves,  all  given  me 
by  his  widow.  Visually,  he  is  one  of 
mv  great  influences." 

The  library,  a  bois-de-rose  room 
where  Curtis  pours  out  tea  on  occa- 
sion, is  filled  with  turn-of-the-centu- 
ry  drawings;  late-Victorian  prints 
and  engravings;  signed  memorabilia 
of  his  moviemaking,  including  a 
photo  of  Gloria  Swanson  in  his  Killer 
Bees;  drawings  by  Cocteau  and  Doro- 
thea Tanning;  and  books,  hundreds 
of  them:  ten  volumes  of  Poe,  the 


works  of  .'\leister  Crowley,  books  on 
the  occult,  spiritualism,  magic,  the 
dark  arts,  the  writings  of  Gurdjicff, 
Ouspensky.  Curtis's  bedroom:  fam- 
ilv  photos,  a  kitschy  Love  Locked  Out 
in  reproduction,  a  copy  of  a  Tut- 
ankhamen head  with  a  movie  past. 
The  hefty  man  with  a  sword — he  is 
titled  (Jloria — is  a  (iermain  Soule 
lamp.  The  bed  is  high  art  nouveau — 
iron  with  copper  details — and  its 
hangings  are  scattered  with  flow- 
ers and  biids.  So  back  through  the 
house  and  out  onto  the  terrace, 
which  verges  on  the  swimming  pool 
and  the  cutting  garden.  Sometimes, 
when  the  rose  trees  are  not  suffi- 
ciently prodigal  in  their  bloom, 
Curtis  helps   {Continued  on  page  139) 
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Return 
of  the 
Native 


Nurseries  all  over 
America  are  looking 
close  to  home  for 
ecology  and  beauty 
By  Patti  Hagan 


I  LEARNED  MV  VVILDFLOWERS— AND 

grew  up — in  a  garden  near  Seattle. 
My  mother,  the  wildflower  maven, 
used  to  take  my  sister,  my  brother, 
and  me  on  wildflower  digs  to  the  Cas- 
cade mountains,  where  we  captured 
trilliums,  saxifrages,  violets,  bunch- 
berry,  and  maidenhair  fern  for  in- 
ternment in  suburbia.  If  you  didn't 
dig  it  yourself,  you  didn't  garden 
wild  then.  Nowadays,  long  since  en- 
vironmentally enlightened,  my 
mother  buys  her  wildlings  from  na- 
tive-plant nurseries  that  propagate. 
"Wild-collecting  plants  is  a  kind  of 
shoplifting,"  says  Judith  Phillips  of 
the  Bernardo  Beach  Native  Plant 
Farm  in  Veguita,  New  Mexico,  sum- 
ming up  the  creed  of  gardener-con- 
servationists across  the  countrv. 

Despite  the  near-pandemic  An- 
glophilia responsible  for  a  horticul- 
tural inferiority  complex  among 
American  gardeners  in  recent  de- 
cades, a  neo-nativist  garden  move- 
ment is  gaining  ground.  (Even  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  nota- 
ble for  its  English-gardening  fixa- 
tion, held  a  symposium  this  year  on 
"Wildflower  Cultivation:  An  Environ- 
mental Perspective.")  Well  before 
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When  you  plant  a  prairie. . . 
you're  creating  a  community* 


— Prairie  Nursery 
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Americans  started  trading  accusa- 

lons  about  being  politically  correct, 

ecologically  correct"  nurseries  and 

eed  companies  had  begun  to  prolif- 

rate.  More  than  a  hundred  mail-or- 

ler  nurseries  offering  native  plants 

ire  listed  by  region  in  the  plant 

ources  index  of  Barbara  J.  Barton's 

hardening  by  Mail:  A  Source  Book. 

These  nurseries  are  not  just  sellers  of 

,eeds  or  plants;  rather,  they  are  eco- 

ogical  missionaries  to  the  heathen 

esticide-and-lawn-obsessed  Ameri- 

an  garden  world.  Their  catalogues 

ouble  as  catechisms  to  spread  the 

jgospel  of  appropriate  gardening  on 

indigenous  roots,  to  proselytize  for  a 

new  sustainable  landscape  ethic. 

The  statement  of  philosophical 
purpose  set  forth  in  the  catalogue 
from  Prairie  Nursery  in  Westfield, 
Wisconsin,  is  typical:  "Since  1972, 
[we  have]  been  dedicated  to  improv- 
ing and  rebuilding  the  environment 
by  encouraging  ecological  garden- 
ing, using  native  plants  for  soil,  wa- 
ter, and  habitat  conservation.  Our 
mission  is  to  preserve  native  plants 
and  animals  by  helping  people  to 
create  attractive,  non-polluting  nat- 
ural landscapes  that  can  support  a  di- 
versity of  wildlife."  Such  catalogues 
are  invariably  unpretentious  and 
usually  printed  on  recycled  paper. 
Bernardo  Beach's  catalogue  begins: 
"Whether  you  call  it  Xeriscaping, 


Nursery  folk  in  their  habitats.  Opposite 
top  row,  clockwise  from  top  left:  High 
Altitude  Gardens'  Bill  McDomian  with 
his  wife,  Barbi  Reed,  her  son.  Reed 
Lindsay,  and  friends  in  their  Idaho 
meadow  planted  with  Heart  of  Idaho 
I  wildflower  mix.  A  natural  expanse  of 
Camassia  quamash,  Wyethia  helianthoides, 
and  Taraxacum  officinale  (dandelion). 
Wild  lupine  and  coreopsis.  Opposite 
middle  row,  clockwise  from  left:  Sage 
Artemisia  ludoviciana  in  a  high  desert 
growing  range.  Roland  and  Judith 
Phillips  at  Bernardo  Beach  Native  Plant 
Farm  in  New  Mexico.  Bush  morning 
glory  Ipomoea  leptophylla.  Apache  plume 
Fallugia  paradoxa.  Opposite  bottctm  row, 
from  left:  Prairie  Nursery's  Neil  Diboll 
in  Wisconsin  in  prairie  cordgrass 
Spartina  pectinata  and  queen  of  the 
prairie  Filipendula  rubra.  Dotted  mint 
Monarda  punctata.  Rough  blazing  star 
Liatris  pycnostachya  with  black-eyed  Susan 
Rudbeckia  hirta  and  prairie  grasses. 


These  nurseries  are  not  just  sellers  of 

native  seeds  or  plants;  they  are  ecological 

missionaries  to  a  heathen  pesticide- 

and-lawn-obsessed  America 


landscape  ecology  or  naturalized 
landscaping,  'it'  is  common  sense 
gardening.  .  .  .Working  with  nature 
instead  of  naively  attempting  to  con- 
quer the  wild,  we  can  save  time  and 
water,  reduce  pesticide  use  and  rees- 
tablish our  connection  with  our  plan- 
et in  the  bargain."  Echoing  the  same 
chapter  and  verse.  Plants  of  the 
Southwest  in  Santa  Fe  directs,  'W' ork 
with  your  soil  and  climate.  Grow 
what  will  grow.  Look  at  your  natural 
surroundings,  if  you  have  anv.  .  .  . 
Poisons  don't  acknowledge  complex- 
ity— don't  bother  with  poisons." 

With  lofty  perspicacity — 6,000 
feet  above  sea  level — High  Altitude 
Gardens  in  Ketchum,  Idaho,  is  "ded- 
icated to  saving  and  expanding  the 
genetic  resources  of  the  'alta-re- 
gion.' .  .  .  We  invite  you  to  participate 
in  sustaining  our  10,000  year-old  ge- 
netic heritage  by  growing  open-polli- 
nated  varieties  and  saving  their 
seeds."  The  catalogue  from  this  sev- 
en-year-old "bio-regional  seed  com- 
pany" predicts  that  "the  90s  will  be 
remembered  as  a  time  of  landscap- 
ing naturally"  and  offers  hope  that 
"we  can  together  build  a  resilient  web 
of  genetic  diversity  for  the  future 
...through  ecologically  sensitive 
seedsaving."  Kindred  spirits  are  at 
work  in  Corvallis,  Oregon,  home  of 
Peace  Seeds:  A  Planetary  Gene  Pool 
Resource  and  Service. 

Native-plant  catalogues  are  con- 
tributing to  the  genetic  diversity  of 
the  garden  language  with  a  generous 
whole-earth  philosophy  and  its  own 
lexicon.  Both  the  medium  and  the 
message  are  quite  unlike  any  to  be 
found  in  conventional  upscale  de- 
signer-label nursery  catalogues — 
their  four-color  temptations  appeal 
to  the  self-centered  gardener  in  a 


private  Eden,  devoted  to  a  style  of 
gardening  that  amounts  to  exterior 
decoration  with  fashionable  orna- 
mental "plant  material."  The  native 
catalogues  talk  about  the  Big  Plant 
Picture  and  the  genes  they  expect  to 
be  around  for  another  10,000  years 
in  our  garden — Earth. 

The  contrast  makes  clear  what  is 
missing  in  the  slick  catalogues:  the 
gardener  as  earthkeeper  cannot  be 
found.  Neither  White  Flower  Farm 
nor  Wayside  Gardens  has  ever  en- 
couraged me  to  think  bioregionally 
or  plant-communally  or  presumed 
to  suggest  that  instead  of  copying 
Gertrude  Jekyll's  classic  English  pe- 
rennial borders,  1  might  better  copy 
local  ecosystems.  Not  that  looking 
closer  to  home  is  necessarily  any  easi- 
er. Tripple  Brook  Farm,  a  Northeast 
native-plant  nursery  in  Southamp- 
ton, Massachusetts,  cautions  in  its  in- 
troduction, "Co-operating  with  and 
guiding  the  forces  of  nature  requires 
much  more  thought,  understand- 
ing, and  perhaps  effort  initially,  but 
we  believe  it  is  the  best  course  of  ac- 
tion in  the  long  run." 

As  William  R.  Jordan  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Ecological  Restoration  has 
said,  this  approach  also  "involves  a 
certain  amoimt  of  self-abnegation  on 
the  part  of  the  gardener."  For  nativ- 
ist  nurseryfolk,  every  garden  is  po- 
tentially a  working  habitat,  quasi- 
public  and  shared.  A  plant's  environ- 
mental appropriateness  becomes 
just  as  important  as  its  aesthetics. 
Prairie  Nursery  exhorts:  "When  you 
plant  a  prairie,  you're  planting  more 
than  just  pretty  flowers.  .  .You're 
creating  a  community!  .  .  .  The 
plants  of  the  American  Prairie  have 
been  living  together  as  a  plant  com- 
munity for      (Continued  on  page  141) 
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Hollywood  hotshots 
put  on  a  good  show 

in  their  offices 
By  Margot  Guralnick 


THE 


IN  HOLLYWOOD  HAVING  A  SHOWER 

in  the  private  bathroom  adjoining 
your  office  is  a  sure  sign  of  box  office 
clout.  "Almost  no  one  uses  these 
showers,"  says  Los  Angeles  interior 
designer  Joe  Hooper,  who  has  in- 
stalled his  share  of  gold  plumbing 
fixtures.  "The  hidden  message  is 
they  might  come  in  handy  before  the 
ceremonies  on  Oscar  day."  Other 
standard  perks  of  the  business  in- 
clude a  fully  equipped  kitchen,  a 
desk  as  big  as  a  banquet  table,  and  the 
modern  update  of  the  legendary 
casting  couch — a  snakelike  seating 
arrangement  that  can  accommodate 
twenty.  Formerly  the  domain  of  a 
handful  of  moguls  who  controlled 
the  studio  purse  strings,  splashy 
working  quarters  are  now  as  com- 
mon— and  as  crucial  in  the  quest  for 
status — as  black  BMWs,  multiline 
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RDDUCERS 


People  want  their  surroundings 
to  say,   'here's  how  my  mind  works' 


telephones,  and  close  ties  to  Creative 
Artists  Agency  chief  Michael  Ovitz. 

Of  course,  not  all  power  offices  are 
equal.  "The  space,  location,  and 
amount  of  decorating  money  a  stu- 
dio is  willing  to  dole  out  are  consid- 
ered a  direct  reflection  of  a  person's 
talent  and  value  in  the  industry,"  says 
a  rising  studio  production  executive. 
Two  years  of  service  have  earned  her 
a  window  and  the  option  to  paint  and 
carpet.  One  director  who  has  been 
everywhere — from  the  new  Michael 
Graves— designed  monument  to  the 
seven  dwarfs  at  Disney  to  Steven 
Spielberg's  adobe  compound  (aka 
the  Giant  Taco  Bell)  at  Universal — 
explains  the  office  ethos  this  way: 
"People  want  their  surroundings  to 
say,  'Here's  how  my  mind  works. 
Don't  I  have  excellent  taste  and 
shouldn't  you  as  a  creative  person 
want  to  work  with  me?'  "  To  that  end, 
industry  heavies  can,  and  do,  de- 
mand amenities  such  as  burnished- 
steel  walls,  marble  fireplaces,  fish 
tank  extravaganzas,  and,  in  Eddie 
Murphy's  case,  a  leather  sofa  stip- 
pled to  look  like  ostrich  skin  for  his 
suite  at  Paramount  Pictures,  as  well 
as  a  black  lacquer  bed  lit  from  below, 
which  has  since  been  dismantled. 

The  notion  of  leaving  an  office  un- 
touched— even  if  the  previous  occu- 
pant abandoned  mahogany  panel- 
ing and  a  $50,000  Biedermeier 
desk — is  as  unthinkable  as  the  next 
Batman  making  do  with  Flashdance 
sets.  Studio  warehouses  bulge  with 
the  custom  castoffs  of  past  employ- 


ees,  and  decorators  work  at  double 
speed  hoping  to  complete  their 
commissions  before  their  peripatetic 
clients  move  on. 

Sometimes  an  image-promoting 
piece  of  furniture  is  deemed  too 
good  to  leave  behind.  Producers  Don 
Simpson  and  Jerry  Bruckheimer, 
the  duo  responsible  for  Days  of  Thun- 
der and  Top  Gun,  recently  arrived  at 
Disney  with  the  twenty-two-foot- 
long  racetrack  table  of  solid  mahoga- 
ny that  had  served  as  their  joint  seat 
of  power  at  Paramount.  Other  times, 
even  handpicked  pieces  of  furniture 
can  suddenly  seem  all  wrong  for  the 
role.  After  sitting  for  two  years  be- 
hind an  opulent  expanse  of  Italian 
black  leather,  Art  Linson,  the  Ar- 
mani-clad producer  of  The  Untouch- 
ables and  executive  producer  of  Dick 
Tracy,  is  said  to  have  accused  his  desk 
of  "making  me  look  like  the  kind  of 
guy  who  drives  a  Ferrari  and  ties  up 
women."  When  he  moved  to  Warner 
Brothers,  Linson  ordered  a  much 
harder-to-typecast  blond  plywood 
desk  and  coffee  table  from  fashion- 
able L.A.  artist  Charles  Arnoldi. 

Dark  leather  does  live  on  in  some 
decidedly  hip  quarters.  Hollywood's 
young  star  director  Tim  Burton, 
whose  credits  at  age  thirty-two  in- 
clude Pee-Wee's  Big  Adventure,  Bat- 
man, Beetlejuice ,  and  Edward 
Scissorhands,  focused  his  doleful  stare 
on  decorator  David  James  and  mut- 
tered the  sole  directive,  "black,  um 
black. .  .um  black."  James  respond- 
ed with  a  mix  of  black  leather  ban- 
quettes, fifties  blond  wood  tables 
(ebonized,  of  course),  and  a  lamp 
*  outfitted,  he  says,  with  a  "thin  stem 

It's  a  mood-altering  place,"  says  Brian 
Grazer,  above  right,  of  his  quarters  at 
Imagine  Films  Entertainment,  decorated 
by  Tops  Malibu  gallery  with  a  cactus 
desk  and  eagle  armchair,  right,  by  Taos 
artist  Jim  Wagner,  and, /ar  right,  stone 
fruit  and  twig  pencils.  David  James 
devised  a  desk  made  of  architectural 
reliefs,  opposite  above,  for  Denise  Di  Novi, 
inset.  Opposite  below,  from  left:  Frank 
Israel's  doorframe  for  Steve  Tisch's 
office  evokes  the  entrance  to  a  pyramid; 
Tisch  by  a  curved  wall  in  the  lobby  he 
shares  with  Jon  Avnet  and  Jordan 
Kemer;  the  trio's  skylit  conference  room. 


Rising  stars 


of  the  new 

Hollywood 

lean  toward  the 

surreal  with 

offices  that 

look  more  like 

movie  sets  than 

workplaces 


and  tiny  head  like  the  cieatures  in 
Beetlejuice."  The  resuU  is  a  clean 
hackdrop  that  allows  Burton's  props, 
posters,  storyboards,  and  bug-eyed 
doodles  to  take  center  stage. 

Around  the  corner  Burton's  pro- 
ducing partner,  Denise  Di  Novi,  an- 
chors the  operation  in  another  David 
James  setting,  this  one  emblematic  of 
the  recent  shift  toward  the  office  as 
an  elegant  but  comfortable  home 
away  from  home.  Several  days  a 
week  Di  Novi's  nine-month-old  son, 
Mac,  joins  his  mother  at  work,  where 
he  plays  amid  tapestry  pillows  and 
stacks  of  scripts.  Whenever  she  can, 
Di  Novi  steals  time  from  her  desk, 
made  from  old  architectural  reliefs, 
to  walk  the  treadmill  and  work  out  on 
the  gym  equipment  that  she  moved 
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into  the  office  when  James  wasn't 
looking.  C'-AA  founding  partner  Bill 
Haber  took  the  gracious  living  theme 
(and  the  penchant  for  personalizing) 
a  leap  further.  In  1989,  just  as  the 
firm's  $15  million  dollar  I.  M.  Pei 
building  was  finished,  Haber  began 
masking  the  clean  contours  of  his  of- 
fice with  so  much  marble  and  tradi- 
tional French  furniture  that  insiders 
call  it  the  "hoot  of  Hollywood." 

Even  so,  king  of  action  pictures 
Joel  Silver,  producer  of  Lethal  Weap- 
on, Die  Hard,  and  their  sequels, 
gripes  that  showmanship  isn't  what  it 
used  to  be.  "The  offices  of  Holly- 
woods  greats  like  Darryl  Zanuck  and 
Jack  Warner  were  elegant,  elaborate 
places,"  he  says,  "fm  sure  Louis  B. 
Mayer  said,  'Make  mine  bigger  than 
the  Oval  Office.'  "  Slightly  more 
modest  in  scale  but  no  le>is  ambitious, 
the  192()s  bungalow  that  Silver  and 
his  crew  occupy  on  the  Warner 
Brothers  lot  is  a  masterfully  restored 
relic  of  old  Hollywood:  one  wing  of  a 
fourteen-room  house  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  built  on  the  MCiM  lot 
for  his  mistress,  actress  Marion  Da- 
vies.  A  fight  with  MGM's  Louis  B. 
Mayer  sent  Hearst,  Davies,  and  the 
entire  house  (with  the  assistance  of 
San  Simeon  architect  Julia  Morgan) 
packing  off  to  Warner.  Later  most  of 
the  building  was  moved  to  a  nearby 
residential  neighborhood  where  it 
was  occupied  by,  of  all  people, 
Mayer;  the  wing  that  was  left  behind 
appeared  as  Norman  Maines's  dress- 
ing room  in  A  Star  Is  Born.  After  years 
of  shag  carpeting,  the  Spanish-style 
structure  is  now  a  flawless  remake  of 
the  way  it  might  have  been  —  if 
Hearst's  taste  had  been  as  impeccable 
as  Joel  Silver's.  (Continued  on  page  139) 

Luc  Roeg,  above  left,  basks  in  a  vivid 
glow  that  also  envelops  an  assistant's 
space,  above  right,  in  offices  by  Frederick 
Sutherland.  Left:  For  Roeg  Films'  Lyn 
Healy,  Sutherland  paired  mauve  walls 
with  his  "seductress  furniture."  Opposite 
left:  Joel  Silver  outfitted  his  bungalow  on 
the  Warner  lot  with  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
chairs,  a  desk  from  the  Knoll  Group,  and 
a  private  shower  and  bath.  Opposite  right, 
from  top:  A  vintage  zebra  head  with 
Roseville  Futura  pottery;  desk  clock, 
c.  1930;  Silver  in  his  reception  room. 


Iron  structural  columns  frame  a  massive  fireplace  with 
a  honed  Belgian  marble  surround  in  the  living  room. 
The  Venini  vase  and  Breuer  nesting  tables  are  from 
Fifty/50,  NYC.  1  he  L-shaped  leather  and  canvas  sofa 
is  by  D'Urso.  The  French  terrace  chair  dates  from 
the  twenties.  Sisal  from  Stark.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Modern  Still 

In  an  East  Hampton  house,  Joe  D'Urso 

enriches  and  expands  his  palette 

By  Charles  Gandee    Photograph*  by  oborto  gh 
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IN  THE  OLD  DAYS.  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AND  LATE  SEVENTIES  TO  BE 
more  precise,  Joe  D'Urso  subscribed  to  a  reductivist  aes- 
thetic and  a  minimalist  palette.  Design  was  black  and  white. 
Less  was  still  too  much.  Beauty  was  to  be  found  in  paring 
further  and  further  and  further  down — to  a  point  many 
found  uncomfortably  short  of  essentials.  Although  the  re- 
sult of  the  Zen-like  discipline  D'Urso  adhered  to  in  those 
days  was  routinely  termed  poetic,  it  was,  at  times,  an  ex- 
ceedingly fragile  poetry  that  seemed  to  hinge  on  a  sublime  still  life  of  a 
lone  iris  in  a  glass  vase  casting  its  shadow  across  a  blank  wall. 

And  then  came  the  eighties,  a  decade  D'Urso  devoted  to  slowly  eas- 
ing his  way  out  of  the  exquisite  corner  he  had  designed  himself  into. 
Color  showed  up  first.  Then  period  furniture — a  Hoffmann  chair 
here,  a  Ruhlmann  secretaire  there.  The  master  of  minimalism  was 
casting  an  ever-widening  net.  More,  D'Urso  appeared  to  be  discover- 
ing, could  be  made  of  more.  His  exclusive  aesthetic  turned  inclusive. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  personal  effects  could  be  incor- 
porated to  introduce  at  least  the  semblance  of  nonchalance.  There 
was  still  poetry,  of  course.  The  artful  sensibility  hadn't  been  lost.  But 
what  was  once  haiku  was  by  decade's  end  free  verse. 

1  he  measure  of  the  distance  D'Urso  has  traveled  in  his  ( areer  can 
be  found  in  a  small  house  built  next  to  an  East  Hampton  pond  in  1 968 


from  the  informal  dining 
room,  opposite  below, 
where  a  floor-level 
seating  area  expands  the 
room's  function.  Opposite 
above:  The  entrance  to 
the  house  is  through 
a  modernist  jjortal  that 
opens  onto  a  courtyard 


l)\  aichitect  Herbci  t  Beckhaicl,  keeper  of      Sliding  shoji  screens 

I  he  mofleiiiisl  flame  Ills  late  nieiitor  and      divide  the  formal  living 

partner  Mai  eel  lit  eiier  helped  ignite  in  the      ™"'"-  ".?'''  ^"^  below, 

luenties  at  the  Baiihaiis.    Ten  years  ago. 

ihe  minimal  modern  box  would  have  been 

the  ideal  stage  for  the  then  minimal  mod- 

ci  n  D'L'iso.  By  1986,  however,  when  Tom 

1-  Ivnn,  a  young  New  Yorker  with  an  eye  for 

design,  boiigin  the  house,  it  was  a  different 

1)  Urso  with  a  diffeienl  agenda  who  ap- 

|)i<)aehed  the  renovation-cum-addition  of      filled  with  birch  trees. 

the  flat-ioofed  box  overlooking  the  pond. 

Although  DTIrso  .tiid  Flynn  had  already  worked  together  on 
llvnns  (ireenwidi  Village  aj)artment,  the  designer  was  initialK  un- 
available for  the  country  house  project — he  was  heading  off  to  the 
Ameritan  Academy  in  Rome  for  a  year.  So  Flynn  enlisted  New  York 
architect  Walter  (ihatliam  for  the  cause,  but  midway  thiough  con- 
st) action  (Chatham,  like  I)  Urso,  won  the  Academy's  Rome  Prize  and 
lie  too  headed  oil  to  Italy.  After  going  it  alone  for  a  while.  Fly  mi  rang 
up  DThso,  who,  with  some  cajoling,  was  persuaded  to  assume  design 
responsibility.  Perhaps  be(  ause  of  the  complexity  of  the  dual  Beck- 
hard-versus-(;hat  ham  aesthetic,  perhaps  because  of  his  own  predilec- 


The  difference  between  D'Urso  then  and  D'Urso  now 
is  the  difference  between  haiku  and  free  verse 


I.  loom  wing,  D'L'i  so  opted  for  a  more  sophisticated,  more  formal  tack. 
Less  rustic  materials  join  with  more  luxurious  furniture  arrange- 
ments to  signal  the  change.  In  the  luminous  living  room,  a  massive 
leather  and  canvas  sofa  resting  on  a  sisal  area  rug  suggests  somewhat 
more  proper  social  interaction  than  the  pillow-strewn  daybed  in  the 
dining  room.  Similarly,  the  living  room's  monumental  blue  wall 
punctured  with  a  black  marble  fireplace  is  an  elegant  counterpart  to 
the  wood-burning  stove  on  the  other  side  of  the  sliding  shoji  screens. 
.Additional  clues  signaling  the  change  in  aesthetic  can  be  found  down 
the  hall  in  Flynns  bedroom,  where  butter-soft  velvet  carpeting  and 
ever-so-slightly-crinkled  linen  curtains  join  a  tiger  maple  four-pf:)ster 
and  a  nineteenth-century  English  armoire  to  suit  the  most  urbane 
gentleman.  Also  appropriately  luxe  is  the  leather  floor  in  the  teak- 
lined  dressing  room;  likewise,  the  marble  in  the  master  bath  with  twin 
white  porcelain  pedestal  sinks. 

"Here  you  have  a  place  that  makes  an  effort  to  titillate  all  the 
senses,"  explains  D'Urso  of  his  variegated  approach — adding,  not  in- 
cidentally, that  nowadays  monostylistic  design  is  something  he  finds 
"tedious,  shallow,  dull."  The  same  clearly  holds  true  for  monochro- 
matic design.  Witness  the  greens,  blues,  reds,  grays,  and  blacks  that 
drench  the  rooms.  "Plain  walls  look  like  primer  to  me  now,"  confesses 
the  man  whose  color  palette  once  ranged  from  flat  to  glossy  white.  A 


A  woven  velvet  carpet 
from  Sanford-Hall, 
NYC,  softens  the  moody 
aubergine  master  bedroom, 
right,  furnished  with  a 
tiger  maple  f>encil-post 
bed  and  an  English 
armoire,  c.  1820. 
Above:  A  black  lacquer 
Ruhlmann  chair,  a 
chrome  D'Urso  side 
table,  and  a  tum-of-the- 
century  American 
wicker  daybed  overlook 
the  lily  pool  outside. 
Below:  The  f>ool  recalls 
the  elegant  abstractions 
of  Luis  Barragan — 
minus  the  color. 
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patterns 

you 

want 

to^live 

with. 


Do  you  really  want 

to  sleep  on  zodiac  signs? 

Or  jarring  geometries? 

No? 

We  don't  either. 


We  don't  think  some  of  the 
patterns  on  the  market  are  even 
meant  to  be  slept  on.  They're 
designed  to  catch  a  buyer's  eye  in  a 
gigantic  mill  showroom. 

Ours  are  meant  for  sleeping. 

And  living  w^ith,  year  after  year. 

Quality  features, 
quality  fabrics  too. 

Of  course,  it's  not  just  our  patterns 
you  want  to  live  with. 

Every  percale  sheet  we  offer  is 
smooth  200  thread  count.  Much 
nicer  than  180. 

And  every  fitted  sheet  we  offer 
has  a  12"  pocket,  elastic  all  the  way 
around.  They  not  only  fit  the  new 


fatter  mattresses,  they  fit  standard 
mattresses  better  too. 

One  of  many  products 
you'll  want  to  live  with. 

Our  percales  are  just  a  sampling  of 
the  better-made  products  in  our  new 
bed  and  bath  catalog.  Pima  towels 
are  made  with  100%  pima  loops  (a 
rarity).  Comforters  are  more 
generously-sized  than  others. 
Even  kids'  percales  are  200  count. 

White  Sale  prices,  every  day. 

We  all  know  how  White  Sales  work. 
The  "sale"  price  is  the  real  price. 

The  original  price  is  artificial, 
jacked  up  to  leave  room  for  a 
reduction  during  White  Sales. 

At  Coming  Home  we  cut  all  retail 
ad  allowances  out  of  the  original 
prices.  And  keep  margins  low-to 
give  you  prices  equivalent  to  or 
below  White  Sale  prices  right  from 
the  start. 

We  believe  you  will  find  the  way 
we  do  business  an  intelligent 
alternative  to  the  White  Sale. 


SEND  OR  CALL  FOR 

The  Simuner  Edition 

OF  OUR  NEW  BED  &  BATH  CATALOG 

1-800-345-3696 
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Dear  Coming  Home:  please  send  me,  free,  your  new  bed 
and  bath  catalog. 


Name_ 


Address, 
City 


.State_ 


Coming  Home,  Dept.  HHC4 


_Zip_ 


Dodgeville,  WI  53595 
©1991 ,'  Lands '  End'  Ync 


THE   INSPIRATION:   RAPHAEL 


THE    EXECUTION:    HADDONSTOh 


FINE  ENGLISH  GARDEN  ORNA^ 

AND  ARCHITECTURAL  STONEV 

CA-V^LOG   $5 

HADDONSTONE  lUSA)  LTD,   201  HELLEf 

INTERSTATE  BUSINESS  PARK,   BELLN^VWF 

(609)  931  7011    FAX    (609)  931  004 

HADDONSTONE  LTD    THE  FORGE  H 

EAST  HADDON.  NORTHAMPTON  NN6  8DB 

(0604)  770711    FAX    (0604)  77002 


^  fireplace  painted 
n  a  black  and  white 

*  larlequin  check 
ontrasts  with  the 
nuted  tones  of  a 
vlanuel  Canovas 
abric  on  a  club 
hair  and  ottoman. 
The  Dutch  scroll 
irmchair  is  from 
\ewel  Art  Galleries, 
he  wool  carpet 
from  Stark.  Details 

I  see  Resources. 


^m  oel  Jeffrey  haci  lotty  ambitions  for  the 

^  ^  small  square  room  he  was  asked  to  deco- 

rate for  the  1991  Kips  Bay  Decorator 
Show  House  in  New  York.  He  set  out  to  cre- 
ate a  neoclassical  space  replete  with  Bieder- 
meier  furniture,  sphinxes,  and  elaborate  window  treat- 
ments that  nonetheless  looked  restrained  and  simple, 
in  keeping  with  w  hat  he  terms  the  "new  pared-down  style 
of  the  nineties."  The  result  is  a  guest  room  that  pays  hom- 
age to  the  sumptuous  decorating  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury without  succumbing  to  ornamental  excess.  "I  wanted 


Rooms 

At  the  Kips  Bay  Show  House, 

Noel  Jeffrey  designs 

a  guest  room  for  reverie 

By  Alexandra  de  Rochefort 
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Great 
Rooms 


An  art  deco  alabaster  fixture,  top.  illuminates 

the  stenciled  ceiling.  Above:  Draped  curtains  of  Manuel 

Canovas  silk  frame  a  Svrie  Maugham-stvle  sleigh  bed 

dressed  uith  E.  Braun  linens.  Belou:  The  faux  bois  walls 

harmonize  with  a  Swedish  Biedermeier  table,  a 

late  19th  century  English  glass-paneled  screen,  a  Viennese 

Biedermeier  chair,  and  an  Italian  commode,  c.  1785. 


a  certain  grandeur. 

)ut  I  didn't  want  the  roum  to  be 
overwhelmed  b\  the  things  it  con- 
tained." he  savs.  "There  is  a  lot  to 

Dok  at  in  a  verv  controlled  way." 

Faking  his  color  cties  from  the 
honey  tones  of  the  furniture,  Jeffrey 
put  decorative  painter  J.  Xels  Chris- 
tianson  to  work  lining  the  white  walls 
with  a  faux  bois  finish.  The  decora- 
tor then  filtered  light  into  the  room 
throttgh  richh  draped  curtains  of 
unlined  pale  green  silk.  On  the  lower 
window-panes,  stretched  panels  of  di- 
aphanous silk  further  counter  the 
glare  and  promote  a  feeling  of  priva- 
cy "conducive,"  says  Jeffrey,  "to  nap- 
ping and  contemplation.""  Also 
conduci\  e  to  daydreaming  is  the  ceil- 
ing he  stenciled  in  pastels  with  Greek 
patterns  taken  from  Owen  Jones's 
1856  classic.  The  Grammar  of  Orna- 
ment. .And  to  draw  the  eye  back  to 
earth,  there's  a  chair  covered  in  a 
bold  black  and  white  stripe  and  a 
mantel  punctuated  with  harlequin 
checks.  Saysjeffrev.  T  designed  the 
room  to  be  useful  and  practical  but 
also  to  transcend  the  ordinary.  I  like 
to  be  realistic  and  romantic  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  think  this  room  pro- 
\  ides  a  little  of  both.  "  A 
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The  Producers 


(Continued J rom  page  122)  Frank  Lloytl 
Wright-designed  stained-glass  win- 
dows on  the  front  doors  cast  a  sepia 
glow  over  the  reception  room.  There's 
a  working  193()s  (k)ke  machine  in  the 
kitchen,  vintage  renderings  of  pictnre 
palaces  in  the  file  room,  musenm-qual- 
ity  Carlo  Bugatti  and  Paul  Frankl  fur- 
niture in  Silver's  of  flee,  and  a  gilded  lily 
on  his  desk. 

Three  offices  that  look  more  like 
surrealist  sets  than  backdiops  for  seri- 
ous speed-dialing  define  the  look  of 
the  new  Hollywood.  One  was  designed 
for  twenty-nine-year-old  Fiic  Roeg. 
who  learned  the  importance  of  visual 
pyrotechnics  from  his  father,  English 
director  Nicolas  Roeg.  A  rock  video 
producer  who  is  breaking  into  featin  e 
films,  the  yotmger  Roeg  operates  oiu 
of  a  former  art  gallery,  a  windowless 
space  that  designer  Frederick  Suthei- 
land  doused  with  color.  Santa  Fe  by 
way  of  Disneyland  is  the  playful  theme 
of  another  mood-altering  space,  pro- 
ducer Brian  Grazer's  headquarters  at 
Imagine  Films  Entertaiiuuent,  where, 
with  director  and  co-CiEO  Ron  How- 
ard, he  makes  movies  like  Parenthood 
and  Backdraft.  "I  wanted  people  to 
come  here  and  feel  safe,  if  a  bit  dis- 
armed," says  Grazer  of  his  rainbow  ant- 
ler hat  rack  and  cactus  desk,  ci  eated  bv 
Taos  artist  Jim  Wagner. 

The  third  winner  in  the  special  ef- 
fects category  is  the  extraordinarv 
tomblike  sanctuary  Frank  Israel 
carved  out  of  an  uninspired  198()s 
building  for  producers  Steve  Tisch, 
Jon  Avnet,  and  Jordan  Kerner.  Al- 
though the  three  generally  work  sepa- 
rately, they  share  the  powerful  image 
put  forth  by  a  two-story  sky-lit  confer- 
ence room  shaped  like  a  ship's  hull,  a 
reception  area  with  dramatically  an- 
gled walls  of  tinted  stucco,  and  a  cen- 
tral oculus  modeled  after  what  Israel 
calls  the  "down-the-gun-barrel  007 
theme." 

None  of  today's  Hollywood  types 
share  Dorothy  Parker's  simple,  cost-ef- 
fective approach  to  office  decoration. 
In  the  thirties  and  forties,  during  her 
stint  as  a  screenwriter,  Parker  report- 
edly took  one  decisive  step  to  make 
sure  she  wasn't  ignored:  she  replaced 
the  nameplate  on  her  door  with  a  sign 
reading  MEN.  A 


This  Way  to  the  Party 

((.ontniued  from  page  113)  Mother  Na- 
ture by  tying  on  an  artificial  blossom 
here  and  there. 

It  is  beside  the  dark  greenish-black 
pool  edged  in  cream  and  rust  that  Cur- 
tis entertains  in  season.  But  Curtis  en- 
tertains all  year  long — in  the  house, 
outside  the  house,  and  alw  avs,  most  re- 
markablv.  Cm  tis's  parties  are  social  oc- 
casions. No  deals  here — just  chums  or 
could-be  chums.  The  cast  over  the 
years  includes  Maria  Rasputin  (ves,  his 
lion-tamer  daughter),  Twiggv,  (iore 
Vidal,  Anais  Nin,  Julie  Harris,  Shellev 
Winters,  Jennifer  Jones,  Tony  Du- 
(juette  and  Beegle,  the  Peter  Shaws 
(she's  Angela  Lansburv),  the  Peter  Du- 
chins,  Simone  Signoret,  Ed  Ruscha, 
Lindsav  .Andeison,  Peter  Weir.  Hurd 
Hatfield,  Bruce  Beresford.  the  John 
Housemans,  Maggie  Smith — an  omni- 
um-gatherum  of  colleagues,  migratorv 
workers  in  screen  and  theater  arts  and 
crafts,  artists,  critics,  journalists,  muse- 
um and  auction  house  know-alls,  col- 
lectors, and  so  manv  old.  old.  old 


friends.  "I  have  never  given  a  party  to 
further  my  career,"  says  Curtis,  "so  I 
invite  people  that  I  find  interesting.  I 
like  to  have  a  reason  for  a  party — a 
birthday  or  an  old  friend  in  town  or  a 
holidav,  or  getting  to  know  somebody 
better  or  just  celebrating  for  the  joy  of 
celebration — luncheons,  teas,  buffets, 
impromptu  pool  dips.  I  have  never  giv- 
en a  cocktail  partv." 

We  have  known  Cut  tis  toi  some  for- 
ty years,  and  when  we  asked  him  could 
we  have  one  of  his  parlies  photo- 
graphed for  H(i,  he  beamed.  "Of 
course,"  he  said.  "And  this  one  will  be  a 
very  formal  dinner  for  eight  clear 
friends. "  He  was  casting  his  festivity: 
Jean  Howard,  whose  "social  occasions" 
are  world  famous,  those  she  has  given 
and  those  glorious  Hollvwood  ones 
she's  gathered  in  Jean  Howard's  Holly- 
ivood;  Tonv  Santoro  (guitarist,  singer, 
Jean's  husband);  Ivan  Moffat  (screen- 
writer): Pavla  Ustinov  (writer,  devel- 
oper of  screen  projects,  and  Peters 
beautiful  daughter);  Jacques  Natteau 
(cinematographer);  Yvonne  Furneaux 
(Mastroianni's  exquisite  La  Dolce  Vita 
fiancee,  Natteau's  real-life  wife);  Bar- 


I  -  JLiie  prisa!|Bti|  beauty. 
I   Qf  the  f&est  crystal    ' 
*  brougRi  to  liffe  by  a      - 
master-eutter,  and 


drafted  sliadi^  iM^pi '  . 
French  folds. 
Marbro  Clai»<ics 
^   — latnp»and 
chandeliers'  —  affe  avail-T 
'able  through  select      ^4jifc^ 
sh©Svrboras.  Fqr  yp^r 
^catalog,  sen<i'$.6.Q0  to 
Marbro,  Dept.  892, 

Holland,  MI  49422:     x 


'""^^AilBROf 

"t^   Quite  $i<ilply,  the  ffnest. 
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This  Way  to  the  Party 

bara  Steele  (alumna  of  Fellini's  8'/2  and 
TV's  reborn  Dark  Shadows). 

On  the  earlv  evening  of  his  fiesta, 
(lurtis  was  nonstop  propping,  check- 
ing supplies  for  the  dinner  he  himself 
would  cook  (he  cooks  for  four  to  for- 
ty)— seafood  pasta,  veal  piccata,  aspar- 
agus, a  mixed  green  salad,  a  Black 
Forest  cake  (brought  in),  demitasses  of 
coffee.  "I  basically  go  by  Emily  Post," 
Curtis  says,  laughing  mightily,  "the 
1927  edition.  I  don't  have  a  butler,  but 
I  almost  always  have  a  man  in  to  help." 


The  wines?  California  chardonnay  and 
a  Cotes  du  Rhone.  He  welcomed  the 
helper,  moved  swiftly  into  his  dining 
room,  flung  a  white  Jugendstil-pat- 
terned  heavy  linen  tablecloth  on  his 
oval  table.  "It's  a  mess,"  he  bellowed. 
"I'll  have  to  iron  it!"  And,  in  his  eve- 
ning jacket,  his  black  tie  unbowed,  he 
ironed  it  into  an  impeccable  surface.  At 
eight  thirty  the  circle  of  friends  sat  un- 
der a  chandelier  from  which  hang  Fav- 
rile  glass  shades.  April-fragrant  air 
wafted  in  from  the  rose  garden — and 
somehow  there  was  an  air,  a  feeling  of 
mystery.  Los  .\ngeles  nights  are  the 
darkest  nights  I  have  ever  known.  .\nd 


no  matter  how  hot  the  day,  there  is  usu- 
allv  a  chill.  The  candlelight  trembled  in 
Ctutis's  dining  room,  a  room  now  of 
shadows,  a  room  in  one  of  his  any- 
thing-could-happen  movies. 

Late  the  following  afternoon,  we  sit 
with  Curtis  in  his  after-party,  sun- 
shimmering  dining  room.  The  hum- 
mingbirds are  busy  in  the  window- 
covering  vines,  the  art  nouveau  silver 
gleams — talismanic?  And  the  Jugend- 
stil  tablecloth  is  still  smooth  on  the  ta- 
ble. "I  wish  that  I  could  create  a  time 
warp,"  says  Curtis  wistfully.  And,  of 
cotnse,  Curtis  has  created  a  perfect  il- 
lusion. A  Editor:  Gray  Foy 


Retreat  to  Capri 

(Cuntinued from  page  107)  mattresses  in- 
spire thoughts  of  Princess  and  the  Pea 
but  really  serve  as  a  work  of  art — a  witty 
commentary  on  bare  essentials. 

The  roof  terrace  is  decorated  in  a 
Marrakesh  style  with  large  divans  and 
dozens  of  small  lamps  modeled  after 
an  antiqtie  Moroccan  pattern.  Here, 
one  breathes  the  fragrance  of  the  gar- 
den, which,  under  the  direction  of  Mil- 
anese landscape  designer  Marco 
Mosterts,  underwent  its  own  transfor- 
mation. Mosterts  made  the  focal  point 


oi  the  hillside  garden  a  collection  of 
flowering  shrubs  that  the  Mondadori 
brought  back  from  North  Africa:  gar- 
denias, varieties  of  jasmine,  and  datu- 
ra, a  bloss6m  so  highly  perfumed  it  is 
said  to  induce  hallucinations. 

Lo  Studio  is  now  a  place  where  one 
feels  as  comfortable  in  a  damp  bathing 
suit  as  in  an  evening  gown.  Friends 
ranging  from  Capri  antiques  dealers  to 
Italian  literary  figures  like  novelist 
Aldo  Busi  to  stars  in  the  international 
firmament  like  Susan  Sontag  and  An- 
nie Leibovitz  drop  in  to  dine  on  fresh 
fish  or  spaghetti  topped  with  tomatoes 
from  the  kitchen  garden.  In  a  pinch. 


Assunta  sends  over  food  from  the  hotel. 
Despite  their  life  in  Milan  and  apart- 
ments in  Manhattan  and  Tokyo,  the 
Mondadori  feel  rooted  on  Capri. 
"Some  evenings,"  says  Leonardo,  "the 
sun  sets  at  the  same  time  the  full  moon 
rises,  and  the  whole  thing  is  magic.  It 
gets  under  your  skin."  .-^dds  Kather- 
ine,  "We  measure  the  seasons  by  the 
lights  we  can  see  from  our  terrace.  Af- 
ter high  summer,  the  number  dimin- 
ishes week  by  week.  I  love  witnessing 
the  lights  going  otu — they're  leaving  us 
alone  in  the  most  beautiful  place  on 
earth."  A 

Editor:  Beatrice  Monti  della  Carte 


Bloom's  Day 


(Continued  frotn page  74)  tas — where  are 
they  all  to  go?  On  the  other  hand,  a 
pool  of  green  lawn  is  a  peaceful  sight, 
and  one  hopes  sense  will  prevail. 


When  people  ask  to  see  the  garden, 
the  polite  thing  to  say  is  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  see:  the  slugs  or  the 
blackbirds  or  the  weevils  have  eaten 
nearly  everything,  and  the  frost  or  the 
east  wind  or  hail  has  killed  everything 
else;  there  were  some  nice  irises,  but 


they  went  over  last  week — in  fact,  there 
is  no  point  in  coming  at  all.  Secretly, 
though,  my  garden  gives  me  great  joy. 
.A.nd  when  some  beautiful  plant  is  in 
flower,  I  think  it  would  be  mean  to 
keep  it  to  myself  and  I  long  to  share 
it.  A  Editor: Jacqueline Gonnet 


New  Light  on  Kahn 

{Continued from  jxige  94)  an  arch.'  "  To 
students  in  the  196()s  he  was  a  guru 
whose  time  had  come,  though  clients 
often  had  trouble  with  his  unworldly 
air.  Yet  (m  the  Indian  subcontinent, 
where  he  did  some  of  his  most  impor- 
tant work,  Kahn  was  respected  for  hav- 
ing achieved  samadhi,  or  a  heightened 
consciousness. 

For  his  several  projects  there  he  em- 
ployed labor-intensive  but  inexpensive 
low-tech  construction  and  an  evocative 


modern  aesthetic  respectful  of  local 
traditions.  Those  attributes  he  raised 
to  colossal  proportions  in  his  most  ma- 
jestic structure,  the  National  Assembly 
building  of  Bangladesh  at  Dacca,  con- 
structed (with  long  pauses)  from  1964 
to  1983.  Immense  cubic  forms  and  cyl- 
inders of  masonry,  pierced  by  super- 
scale  circles,  rectangles,  and  triangles, 
establish  an  elemental  gravity  that  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  social  contract. 
.Although  undeniably  grand,  this 
edifice  is  by  no  means  indecently 
sumptuous  for  that  troubled  country. 
It  is  an  eloquent  affirmation  of  per- 


manence and  the  common  good. 

"Architecture  should  start  a  new 
chain  of  reactions,"  Kahn  said.  "It 
shouldn't  just  exist  for  itself;  it  should 
throw  out  sparks  to  others."  His  teach- 
ings did  that  more  refulgently  than  anv 
other  architect  since  the  days  of  the  so- 
called  great  form-givers.  But  Kahn 
gave  more  than  form:  he  offered  a  he- 
roic example  of  how  an  artist  can 
achieve  a  fundamental  change  against 
great  odds.  Louis  Kahn  never  built  a 
skyscraper,  but  he  now  stands  taller  in 
the  light  of  historv  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  did.  A 
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Safe  Harbor 


{Continued  from  page  89)  auctions.  The 
lledgling  banker  spent  his  allowance 
on  odd  l)ox  lots  at  twenty-live  cents 
apiece,  intending  to  increase  his  worth 
by  leselling  the  contents,  but  the  bud- 
ding antic]uer  in  him  already  had  the 
upper  hand;  ultimately.  Chase  says,  he 
"would  never  part  witli  anything." 

Since  then  he  has  opened  a  seasonal 
antiques  shop  in  Wells,  about  six  miles 


from  Kennebunkport.  Like  the  Boat- 
house,  Riverbank  Antiques  is  a  thor- 
oughly eclectic  repository  of  all  sorts  of 
bits  and  pieces,  from  eighteenth-cen- 
tury architectural  fragments  to  Vic- 
torian garden  furniture  and  brass 
ram's-head  finials  of  indeterminate 
age.  "I  cannot  guarantee  every  nail." 
he  says.  "1  buy  something  if  it  has  a  look 
and  price  it  accordingly."  He  also  ad- 
mits to  having  a  weakness  for  "things 
in  shreds." 

Now  the  businessman  and  the  col- 


lector keep  each  other  company,  espe- 
cially when  Chase's  banking  responsi- 
bilities take  him  to  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  or  Montreal.  Acquiring  old 
things  is  still  his  passion;  he  can  name 
the  place  and  time  when  he  discovered 
any  object  "winking  at  me."  It  is  that 
openness  that  gives  Chase's  Boathouse 
its  special  ambiance.  "More  important 
than  grandeur,"  he  says,  "is  for  some- 
one to  come  into  the  room  and  feel  im- 
mediately at  ease."  A 

Editor:  Carolyn  Englefield 


Return  of  the  Native 


(Continued  from  page  117)  thousands  of 
years."  An  ecological  innovation  at 
Bernardo  Beach  last  year  was  to  ar- 
range the  plants  in  the  catalogue  by 
plant  community,  not  alphabet.  This 
format  couldn't  be  more  different 
from  the  customary  presentation  of 
solitary  plant  individuals,  often  mod- 
ish hybrid  ornamentals,  destined  for 
the  hermetic  Skinner  box  garden  lui- 
connected  to  any  larger  landscape. 

No  mainstream  slick  catalogue  has 
asked  me  to  "cool  the  globe,"  as  does 
Niche  Gardens  in  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina.  "Help  fight  the  greenhouse 
effect,"  urges  Niche.  "All  plants  take 
up  CO2  and  help  balance  the  excess. 
.  .  .  Plant  trees  (and  shrubs  and  peren- 
nials) in  your  yard  and  within  your 
community  and  town.  You  can  make  a 
difference."  And  while  White  Flower 
Farm,  in  a  listing  of  "grasses,  ornamen- 
tal" finds  them  "entertaining"  and 
capable  of  "making  an  elegant  state- 
ment. .  .an  arresting  display.  .  . 
charming  effects,"  High  Altitude  Gar- 
dens tells  me  what  really  matters,  grass- 
wise.  "Native,  sod-forming  grasses  are 
increasingly  valuable  as  low-mainte- 
nance, drought  tolerant  substitutes  for 


the  traditional  lawn.  .  .  .As  water  re- 
sources become  more  scarce,  native 
grasses  are  destined  to  be  more  preva- 
lent." Welcome  buffalo  grass,  sheep 
fescue,  bottlebrush  squirreltail,  Indian 
ricegrass,  and  the  andropogons,  little 
and  big.  In  the  environmentally  cor- 
rect— EC  to  the  converted — catalogues 
grasses  make  more  than  elegant  state- 
ments. "Grasses  build  the  foundation 
for  life,"  says  Plants  of  the  Southwest. 
"They  bind  the  earth. . .  .They  are  the 
base  of  the  land  food  chain,  feeding  all 
wildlife,  including  ourselves."  At  last, 
the  gardener  as  wildlife! 

Now,  when  was  the  last  time  Wayside 
Gardens  threw  an  ecological  fit?  The 
EC  catalogues  can  get  angry,  especially 
about  that  great  .'Xmerican  gas-guzzler, 
the  lawn.  Plants  of  the  Southwest  blasts 
it  as  "an  atrocity.  It  is  the  largest  crop  in 
the  world — a  $17  billion  per  year  in- 
dustry, using  more  fertilizer  than  all  of 
India  and  Africa,  let  alone  pesticides — 
producing  nothing  but  poisonous  sur- 
faces for  our  children. "  The  counter- 
catalogues  ask  the  gardener  to  be 
mindful  of  what  High  Altitude  calls 
"compatibility  with  ecological  soil 
health."  Plants  of  the  Southwest  com- 
mands: "Don't  treat  the  soil  like  dirt." 
Niche  Gardens  enters  a  plea  for  "un- 
derstanding your  plants  and  what  they 


can  offer.  "  Bernardo  Beach  won't  even 
sell  plants  to  people  who  want  to  hustle 
them  off  to  inappropriate  environ- 
ments. Partner  Roland  Phillips  says 
gardeners  from  Seattle  have  come 
south  during  the  Pacific  Northwest's 
last  two  "drought"  summers — Seattle 
totaled  34.69  inches  of  rain  in  1989, 
44.75  inches  in  1990 — in  search  of 
drought-tolerant  plants.  Says  Phillips, 
"We  get  eight  to  twelve  inches  annual- 
ly. If  somebody  gets  more  than  that,  we 
won't  sell  to  them.  Our  plants  will  rot." 
The  native  nurseries  herald  a  back- 
to-the-land  movement  in  situ — even  if 
the  site  is  a  reclaimed  inner-city  trash 
lot  or  a  suburban  tract  yard.  Their 
hope  is  to  help  American  gardeners 
come  back  to  their  own  plant  commu- 
nities, their  common  roots,  and  their 
common  plant  sense — to  think  and 
plant  locally.  Judith  Phillips  puts  the 
message  simply:  "Seek  out  your  own  lo- 
cal growers  for  plants  that  can  be 
grown  well  and  profitably  in  your  own 
neighborhood.  They'll  stand  a  better 
chance  in  your  garden  than  exotic  im- 
ports will. .  .  .  We  all  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  be  stewards  of  this  earth,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  stewardship  begins  in 
our  own  backyards."  A 
{For  native  plant  and  seed  nurseries  see 
Resources.) 


Swedish  Summers 


(Continued  from  page  81)  Sweden  and 
their  children  come  every  summer  to 
eat  crayfish  in  the  boathouse.  Every- 
body wants  to  stop  by,  which  means 
that  my  cousins  are  entertaining 
throughout  the  summer. 

All  of  our  renovations  have  altered 


our  summers  on  the  island.  But  to  ap- 
preciate how  rapidly  modern  technol- 
ogy has  taken  over  in  our  way  of  life,  I 
recall  the  generations  before  me  who 
had  to  take  a  steamboat  from  the  cen- 
ter of  Stockholm  out  to  Dalaro.  The 
traveling  time  was  three  and  a  half 
hours,  with  stops  at  many  different  is- 
lands on  the  way.  Steamboats  also  car- 
ried the  mail  and  all  the  supplies  our 


summer  household  needed.  Today  I 
drive  out  to  Dalaro  in  my  car  from  the 
center  of  Stockholm  in  forty-five  min- 
utes, thanks  to  a  new  bridge.  Not  only 
for  the  Bonniers  but  for  all  Swedes, 
summer  living  has  changed  dramati- 
cally in  the  past  few  decades.  What  has 
not  changed  is  our  family's  lasting  at- 
tachment to  the  island  of  Dalaro.  A 
Editor:  Deborah  Webster 
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PagelOWool  rug,  similar  custom  portraits  to  order 
trotn  Stephen  T  Anderson.  NYC  (212)  754-2296 
TRAVEL 

Pages  46-47  The  following  two  companies  also 
offer  personalized  North  American  wilderness  ad- 
venture trips  Canoe  Canada  Outfitters,  Box  1810, 
Atikokan,  Ontario  POT  ICO,  (807)  597-6418,  Fron- 
tiers, Box  959,  100  Logan  Rd  ,  Wexford,  PA  15090, 
(800)245-1950 
DESIGN 

Page  48  1.  #65  rayon/cotton  rag  rug,  $40  sq  ft.  to 
order  from  Claudia  Mills.  Boston  (61 7)  524-5326  2. 
Geometric  Block  Design  wool  rug  (#0029/320), 
3'6"  X  5'6",  $169,  from  the  New  Jamestown  Collec- 
tion at  Counstan  Carpet,  for  showrooms  (800)  223- 
6186  3.  Why  Wait  For  the  Full  fyloon''  wool  rug 
(#164),  to  order  from  The  Doll's  House,  Winston- 
Salem  (919)  924-8302  4.  Primrose  custom  wool 
rug.  $80  sq  ft.  to  order  from  Elizabeth  Eakins.  NYC 
(212)  628-1950  5.  Vintage  cotton  hooked  rug.  c 
1940s.  28"  X  43".  $395.  at  Alexandra  Davis/Star  & 
Cross.  NYC  (212)  593-5189  by  appt  6.  Rainbow 
Trout  custom  wool  rug.  32"  x  27".  $475,  to  order 
from  Mabels.  NYC  (212)  734-3263  7.  Village  Rug 
of  wool,  from  original  Winterthur  Museum  design. 
24"  X  89".  $350,  to  the  trade  to  order  from  Spinning 
Wheel  Rugs,  Hendersonville  (800)  258-3977  8. 
Night  &  Day  custom  reversible  geometric  wool  rug. 
from  original  Swedish  design,  by  Patti  lacovmo, 
$65  sq  ft.  to  order  from  Ragtime  Weavers.  Westport 
(203)  846-2191  9.  Diamond  Sisal  custom  rug,  from 
Tropics  Collection,  to  the  trade  to  order  from  Schu- 
macher, for  showrooms  (800)  672-0068  10.  Early 
American  design  wool  rug  (#FM44).  $75  sq  ft.  to 
the  trade  at  Patterson.  Flynn.  Martin  &  Manges,  for 
showrooms  (21 2)  688-7700  11.  Wool  pet  rug,  simi- 
lar custom  portraits  to  order  from  Stephen  T  An- 
derson. NYC  (212)  754-2296 
PEOPLE 

Pages  50, 52  Decoration,  by  D'Aquino  Humphreys 
Interiors.  NYC  (212)  925-1770  50  Brenda  wood- 
frame  chairs.  $2,250  ea  COM,  to  order  from  D  A- 
quino  Humphreys  Interiors  (see  above)  Sunn  silk 
on  chair  seats,  to  the  trade  at  Jim  Thompson  Thai 
Silk,  for  showrooms  (707)  935-031 6  Raffia  Weave 
raffia  on  chair  backs,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia  Tex- 
tiles, for  showrooms  (800)  366-4442  Baroque- 
style  console  table,  similar  at  Cobweb.  NYC  (212) 
505-1558  52  Coral-framed  iron  mirror,  dolphin  ta- 
ble, carved  wood/glass  banana  leaf  table,  all  from 
1 930s  to  1 950s.  similar  at  Peter  Werner,  West  Palm 
Beach  (407)  832-0428  1950s  rattan  chairs  and 
sofa,  similar  at  Deco  Don's.  West  Palm  Beach  (407) 
588-2552,  Mirrored  incised  console,  c  1950,  simi- 
lar at  Peter  Werner  (see  above)  1950s  rattan  side 
chair,  similar  at  Deco  Don's  (see  above)  American 
Modern  Russel  Wright  dinnerware  shown  outside, 
similar  at  Deco  Don's  (see  above) 

WORKROOM 

Page  54  Rene  Lacroix  radassies,  at  Elux  C  Put- 
ting, NYC  (212)  838-3850  Jean-Jacques  Bour- 
geois radassies.  to  special  order  from  La  Maison 
de  Nicole.  Chicago  (312)  943-3988,  Lyman  Drake 
Antiques,  Santa  Ana  (714)  979-281 1.  French 
Country  Antiques.  Toronto  (41 6)  925-8248 
STYLE 

Page  56  Amisti  Country  Lamontage  rug  on  floor  in 
Oldham/Manne  portrait,  to  the  trade  at  Saxony  Car- 
pet, for  showrooms  (212)  755-7100,  Schumacher, 
for  showrooms  (800)  672-0068  Tiger  Lamontage 
jacket  and  skirt,  by  Todd  Oldham,  at  Jamie,  Nash- 
ville (615)  327-1844  Mosaic  Lamontage  jacket 
and  skirt,  by  Todd  Oldham,  at  Fred  Hayman.  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Henri  Bendel.  NYC.  Chicago.  Martha  In- 
ternational, NYC  Peruvian  Lamontage  day  jacket 
and  day  skirt,  by  Todd  Oldham,  at  Bergdorf  Good- 
man. NYC,  Macy's,  NYC,  Martha  International, 
NYC  24-kt  gold  over  hammered  metal  earrings,  by 
Maria  Snyder,  similar  at  Ultimo,  Chicago,  Henri 
Bendel,  NYC,  Chicago.  Loggia,  Pittsburgh  Mosa- 


ic Palermo  Lamontage  rug,  Faux  Tiger  Lamontage 
rug,  both  with  models  standing  on  them,  Mandala 
Lamontage  rug  (center  and  border  shown),  all  to 
the  trade  at  Saxony  (see  above),  Schumacher  (see 
above),  Stark  Carpet,  NYC  Lamontage  products 
also  to  order  at  Lamontage,  NYC  (21 2)  777-3005 
GRANDEUR  AT  EASE 

Pages  60-67  Decoration  and  architecture,  by 
Bentley  LaRosa  Salasky,  Architects  &  Decorators, 
NYC  (212)  255-7827  by  appt  60-61,  65  Land- 
scape design,  by  Betty  A|ay,  Bethel  (203)  748- 
1463  62-63  Twill  Square  Weave  cotton/linen  on 
sofas  and  club  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Lee  Jofa.  for 
showrooms  (212)  688-0444  Custom  handwoven 
wool  carpet,  similar  to  order  from  Elizabeth  Eakins. 
NYC  (212)  628-1950  Linen  Damask  for  tableskirt. 
to  the  trade  at  Peter  Schneider,  division  of  Decora- 
tors Walk,  for  showrooms  (212)  319-7100  Fabric 
for  assorted  pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Gretchen  Bel- 
linger, for  showrooms  (518)  235-2828  Bowfront 
Glove  Table  of  American  black  cherry  m  fore- 
ground, to  order  from  Thos  Moser  Cabinetmakers, 
for  stores  (207)  774-3791,  catalogue  $9  Uphol- 
stery, by  McPike-Ameer.  NYC  (212)  206-9214  64 
Custom  color  Prestige  wool  carpet,  to  the  trade  at 
Stark  Carpet,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-9000  Rie- 
merschmid  finished  European  beech  chairs  in  din- 
ing room,  to  the  trade  at  Jack  Lenor  Larsen.  for 
showrooms  (212)  674-3993  65  Larsen  Loom 
chairs  of  painted  steam-bent  beech/fiber- 
wrapped  steel  wires  in  breakfast  room,  to  the  trade 
at  Jack  Lenor  Larsen  (see  above)  66  Swedish  Bie- 
dermeier-style  lamp  (without  shade),  similar  at  Ei- 
leen Lane  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  475-2988  Saint 
Mary's  cotton  batiste  with  lace  pillow  shams  in  mid- 
dle, by  Nancy  Koltes.  to  the  trade  at  Nancy  Koltes, 
NYC,  or  retail  at  E  Braun  &  Co  ,  NYC 

SWEDISH  SUMMERS 

Page  77  Narrow  Stripe  cotton  on  living  room  sofa, 
to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  for  showrooms 
(212)  752-2890  78-79  Regatta  Stripe  wallpaper, 
to  the  trade  at  Osborne  &  Little,  for  showrooms 
(203)  359-1500  Hand-painted  floors,  by  Jan-Ake 
Hellgren  and  Lars  Ostring,  Stockholm  (8)  435540 
80  Caroline  cotton  for  walls  and  shade,  by  Colefax 
&  Fowler,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  for  show- 
rooms (212)  753-4488  Hand-painted  walls,  by 
Jan-Ake  Hellgren  and  Lars  Ostring  (see  above) 
BEENE'S  NEW  LINE 

Pages  82-83  Shoe-heel  stool,  leg  table,  to  special 
order  from  Geoffrey  Beene.  NYC  (212)  371-5570 
Chenille  reembroidered  lace  dress,  at  Geoffrey 
Beene,  His  World,  NYC  (212)  935-0470 
SAFE  HARBOR  IN  KENNEBUNKPORT 
Pages  84-89  Selected  antiques,  from  Riverbank 
Antiques,  Wells  (207)  646-6314  (open  May-mid 
Oct )  84-85  Painted  and  sponged  walls,  painted 
and  dragged  ceiling,  by  Andrew  Tesseyman, 
North  Berwick  (207)  676-3172  86  Faux  tortoise- 
shell  bookcase,  painted  by  Roderick  Thompson. 
Brooklyn  (718)  625-3154 

COLORING  THE  CAPE 
Pages  96-101  Restoration,  interior  and  garden 
design  work,  antiquefabrics  and  furniture,  byOlga 
Opsahl  and  Peter  Gee,  at  Mrs  Puck  s  Household 
Department  Store,  NYC  (212)  226-1236 
RETREAT  TO  CAPRI 

Pages  102-07  Design,  by  Verde  Visconti  di  Mo- 
drone,  Rome  (6)  6780013  102  Iron/rope  chaise 
longue,  to  special  order  from  Studio  Verde  Visconti 
di  Modrone  (see  above)  104-05  Iron/scagliola 
side  table  in  living  room,  brass  hanging  light 
through  living  room  doorway,  to  special  order  from 
Studio  Verde  Visconti  di  Modrone  (see  above)  An- 
tique round  dining  table,  similar  at  Dino  Franzm, 
Milan  (2)  76021034  by  appt  107  Iron/rope  furniture 
on  roof  terrace,  iron  chairs  in  outdoor  dining  room, 
to  special  order  from  Studio  Verde  Visconti  di  Mo- 
drone (see  above) 
THIS  WAY  TO  THE  PARTY 
Pages  108-09  Peacock  hand-printed  frieze  (color 
discontinued),  from  Bradbury  &  Bradbury  Wallpa- 
pers. Box  155.  Benicia.  CA  94510,  (707)  746-1900, 
catalogue  $10  Faux  marbre  statue  pedestal, 
painted  by  fine  and  decorative  artist  Steven  Guy 


Solberg,  Los  Angeles  (213)  969-4813  110-11 
lanthe  cotton  on  straight-backed  chairs,  Hera  cot- 
ton on  sofa,  to  order  at  Liberty  of  London,  630  Fifth 
Ave  ,  NYC  1 0020  Faux  marbre  mantelpiece,  paint- 
ed by  Steven  Guy  Solberg  (see  above)  112 
Blackthorne  wallpaper,  William  Morris  design,  to 
the  trade  at  Sanderson,  for  showrooms  (212)  319- 
7220  African  Mangold  cotton  on  chairs,  toorder  at 
Liberty  of  London  (see  above) 
RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE 
Pages  114-17  Native  plant  and  seed  nurseries 
Bernardo  Beach  Native  Plant  Farm,  1  Sanchez  Rd, 
Veguita.  NM  87062,  (505)  345-6248  by  appt  (no 
mail  orders).  High  Altitude  Gardens,  Box  4619, 
Ketchum.  ID  83340.  (800)  874-7333,  Niche  Gar- 
dens. 1111  Dawson  Rd  .  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27516, 
(919)  967-0078,  Peace  Seeds.  2385  Southeast 
Thompson  St .  Corvallis,  OR  97333.  Plants  of  the 
Southwest,  930  Baca  St  ,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 
(505)  983-1548,  Prairie  Nursery.  Box  306,  West- 
field,  Wl  53964,  (608)  296-3679,  Tripple  Brook 
Farm,  37  Middle  Rd  ,  Southampton.  MA  01073, 
(413)527  4626 
THE  PRODUCERS 

Page  119  Design,  by  David  James,  Los  Angeles 
(213)461-9777  Breuer  plywood/metal  bookshelf, 
fromPalazzetti,  for  stores  (212)  832-1 199  Vintage 
conference  table,  similar  at  50/West,  Los  Angeles 
(213)  938-5150  Mario  Bellini  Cab  chairs,  to  the 
trade  at  Atelier  International,  for  showrooms  (718) 
392-0300  Nit  wood  table,  by  Mobles  1 14,  at  Mod- 
ern Living,  Los  Angeles  (213)  655-3898.  Stream- 
lined moderne  hanging  lamp.  sFmilar  at  Harvey's, 
Los  Angeles  (21 3)  857-1991  1 20  Design  of  Denise 
Di  Novi's  office,  by  David  James  (see  above) 
Rousseau  cotton  in  portrait,  to  the  trade  at  Fonthill, 
for  showrooms  (212)  755-6700  18th-  and  19th- 
century  tapestry  pillows  on  stuffed  chair,  similar  at 
La  Maison  Frangaise.  Los  Angeles  (21 3)  653-6534 
Architecture  in  Tisch  office,  lobby,  and  conference 
room,  by  Frank  Israel  Design,  Beverly  Hills  (213) 
652-8087  121  Design,  by  Judy  Walker,  for  Tops 
Malibu.Malibu  (213)456-8677  Wood  furniture  and 
painted  cotton  canvas,  custom-made  by  Jim  Wag- 
ner, face  bank  on  bottom  shelf,  by  David  Kirk,  twig 
pencils,  all  at  Tops  Malibu  (see  above)  122  Design 
and  wall  treatments,  by  Frederick  Sutherland  & 
Co  ,  Los  Angeles  (213)  462-3922  Furniture,  cus- 
tom-made by  Frederick  Sutherland,  David  Mor- 
gan, and  Bart  Miali,  to  special  order  from  Frederick 
Sutherland  &  Co  (see  above)  123GwathmeySie- 
gel  desk,  to  the  trade  at  Knoll  Group,  division  of 
Knoll  International,  for  showrooms  (800)  445-5045 
MODERN  STILL  LIFE 

Pages  124-25  Venini  vase,  Breuer  wood/chrome- 
plated  steel  nesting  tables,  similar  at  Fifty/50.  NYC 
(212)  777-3208  Chablis  sisal,  to  the  trade  at  Stark 
Carpet,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-9000  Cotton  twill 
(#5826)  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Henry  Calvin,  for 
showrooms  (415)  863-1944  19th-century  Shef- 
field candlestick,  similar  at  Ann-Morns  Antiques, 
NYC  (212)  755-3308  126  Breuer  Laccio  plastic 
laminate/tubular  steel  side  table,  to  the  trade  at 
KnollStudio,  division  of  Knoll  Group,  for  show- 
rooms (800)  445-5045  Berenice  aluminum  table 
lamp,  at  Artemide,  for  showrooms  (718)  786-8200 
Mennonite  quilt  on  daybed.  similar  at  Georgica 
Creek  Antiques,  Wamscott  (516)  537-0333  127 
Isamu  Noguchi  light  sculpture  (#BB3-70FF),  from 
Akari-Gemini.  for  dealers  (805)  966-9557  Otto 
Wagner  vintage  bookcase,  similar  at  Galerie  Me- 
tropol.  NYC  (212)  772-7401  1 28-29 Raiswrought- 
iron  fireplace/stove  (#115),  from  Rais&  Wittus,  for 
dealers  (91 4)  764-5679  French  bench,  from  Pierre 
Deux,  for  stores  and  showrooms  (800)  874-3773 
129  Zanuso  Celestina  steel/leather  folding  chairs, 
at  Modern  Age  NYC  (212)  674-5603  Green  glass 
downlight  (#2100)  in  kitchen,  to  the  trade  at  Harry 
Gitlin  Lighting.  NYC  (212)  243-1080  130  Maurer 
Flischi  lamp,  at  SEE,  NYC  (212)  228-3600  132 
Isamu  Noguchi  light  sculpture  (#BB3-X3),  from 
Akari-Gemini  (see  above)  132-33  Abetone  im- 
ported woven  velvet  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  San- 
ford-Hall,  NYC  (212)  684-421 7  Tiger  maple  bed.  at 
Country  Bed  Shop,  Ashby  (508)  386-7550 
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GREAT  ROOMS 

Page  137  Patnina  viscose/cotton  on  club  chair  and 
ottoman.  Polidoro  silk  velvet  on  armchair,  to  the 
trade  at  Manuel  Canovas,  for  showrooms  (212) 
752-9588  Dutch  scroll  swivel  armchair,  similar  at 
Newel  Art  Galleries,  NYC  (212)  758-1970  Buck- 
ingham wool  carpet,  Buckingham  wool  border,  to 
the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet .  for  showrooms  (212)  752- 
9000  Faux  bois  walls,  by  J  Nels  Christianson, 
NYC  (212)  228-6173  Stenciled  ceiling,  by  Ever- 
Greene  Painting  Studios,  NYC  (21 2)  727-9500.  Art 
deco  alabaster  chandelier,  similar  at  Marvin  Alex- 
ander, NYC  (212)  838-2320  Louis  XVI  mahogany/ 
ormolu  table  with  marble  top,  fruitwood/ebony 
worktable,  similar  at  Philippe  Farley,  NYC  (212) 
472-1622  Wedgwood  urn  mounted  as  lamp,  simi- 
lar at  Charles  Winston  &  Co  ,  NYC  (212)  753-361 2 
Faux  marbre  urns,  at  Katie  Ridder  Home  Furnish- 
ings, NYC  (212)  861-2345  Neoclassical  marble 
sphinxes,  similar  at  Kentshire  Galleries,  NYC  (212) 
673-6644  Antique  andirons  and  fire  tools,  similar 
at  Danny  Alessandro.  NYC  (212)  759-8210  138 
Roseau  silk  for  curtains.  Manon  silk  for  under  cur- 
tains. Palikao  cotton  on  bed.  Michelle  cotton  on 
chair  seat,  to  the  trade  at  Manuel  Canovas  (see 
■above)  Richelieu  linen  twin  top  sheet,  $440.  blan- 
ket cover,  $690,  standard  pillow  sham,  $1 25,  Euro- 
pean pillow  sham,  $200,  Promise  silk  throw, 
$2,000,  silk  comforter,  $4,500,  at  E  Braun  &  Co  . 
NYC  (212)  838-0650  Syne  Maugham  sleigh  bed. 
to  the  trade  at  Thomas  DeAngelis.  NYC  (212)  620- 
0191  Viennese  Biedermeier  walnut  side  chair, 
similar  at  Karl  Kemp  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  254- 
1877  Late  19th  century  glass-paneled  folding 
screen,  similar  at  Reymer-Jourdan  Antiques,  NYC 
(212)674-4470  Italian  walnut  commode,  c  1785, 
similar  at  Philippe  Farley  (see  above)  Regency  eb- 
onized  giltwood  mirror,  similar  at  Kentshire  Galler- 
ies (see  above) 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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'frain  At  Home  For  A 
Career  as  An  Interior  Decorator. 

You  can  get  started  in  this  challenging  field  at  home  in  yotir  spare  time 

ing  fascinating  people  -  and,  best  of 
all,  finding  a  pi'ofitable  outlet  for 
vour  creativity. 

Let  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Interior  Design  help  you  get  started. 
Unique  'listen-and-leam'  progi'am 
guides  you  -  step  by  step  -  with  the 
voice  of  youi'  instructor  on  cassette. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  low 
cost.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  the 
school's  illustrated  catalog.  No  obli- 
gation. No  salesman  will  call. 


f  you  would  enjoy  working  with 
colors  and  fabrics . . .  choosing  beau- 
tiful fuiTiiture  and  accessories . . . 
planning  dramatic  window  treat- 
ments . . .  and  putting  it  all  together 
in  rooms  that  win  applause  -  then 
you  may  have  a  good  futiu-e  as  a 
professional  interior  decorator 

You'll  earn  money,  of  coui'se  - 
spai'e-time  or  full  time.  But  you'll 
also  be  rewarded  in  other  ways  - 
working  in  fashionable  places,  meet- 


Sli('lTiel(l  School  of  liilctior  I  )('si,i);ii 


\biir  Future  in 
.Interior  DetX)rating . 
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FOR  BEAimRIL  FREE  CATALOG,  MAIL  COWPON  OR 

CALL  (800)  451-SHEFF  and  ask  for  oper\tor  isi. 

Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dep't.  HG81,  211  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
"  Please  send  me  your  CAREER  GUIDE  &  CATALOG 
I  without  charge  and  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 
I  n  Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 
i 
I  NAMK 

'  (pIciLsc  print) 
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Gandee 


AT     LARGE 


This  is  what 
Ralph  Nader  has 
to  say  about .  .  . 


WHY  WE  DIDN'T  HEAR  MUCH 
ABOUT  HIM  IN  THE  EIGHTIES: 

"My  work  is  trying  to  make  the 
federal  government  work. 
When  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion shuts  down  de  facto  the 
WIKI^^^KK^^^^^^M  auto  safety  agency,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  the  EPA,  that  should  be  news. 
But  the  media  cioesn't  see  that  as  news.  If  they  issued  a 
regulation,  that  would  be  something  happening.  If  they 
deregulate,  that's  nothing  happening.  So  we  suffered." 
THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  BUSH  AND  REAGAN:  "Very  lit- 
tle. Bush  has  a  gall  that  Reagan  never  had.  Bush  can  actu- 
ally say,  'I'm  the  environment  president,  I'm  the 
education  president,  I'm  the  transportation  president,' 
and  be  no  more  of  those  than  Reagan  was." 
THECURRENTSTATEOFAFFAIRS:  "We  are  a  crumbling  so- 
ciety. And  other  countries  are  going  to  drag  us  down  fur- 
ther because  multinational  corporations'  allegiance  is  no 
longer  to  Hartford  or  Topeka.  They'll  go  anywhere  in 
the  world  where  they  can  get  a  better  profit.  We  can't 
compete  with  $27-a-week  Mexican  labor  producing  the 
same  products  that  are  being  produced  in  Michigan." 
COMMERCIALISM:  "It  only  Stimulates  one  value  in  the  so- 
ciety— the  acquisitive,  materialistic,  profit  value.  How 
about  the  justice  value?  The  health  value?  The  safety  val- 
ue? The  heritage-for-future-generations  value?  The  ac- 
countability-in-government  value?  The  enforcement- 
of-consumer-environmental-worker-laws  value?" 
HEALTH  HAZARDS  IN  THE  HOME:  "In  terms  of  tOxins, 
we've  got  chlordane — to  deal  with  termites — which  is 
now  banned,  but  it's  in  nine  million  homes.  Then  there's 
asbestos.  Then  there's  formaldehyde  in  pressed  wood 
products.  Then  there's  lead  in  drinking  water  and  lead 
from  lead-based  paint  on  crumbling  tenement  walls." 
SOCIAL  IRONY:  "Tobacco  is  killing  434,000  people  in  this 
country  per  year;  drugs  are  killing  about  8,000.  One  is  le- 
gal, gets  invited  to  the  White  House;  the  other  is  illegal." 
TELEVISION:  "Mostly  it's  low-grade  sensuality.  It  shrivels 
the  attention  span.  It  heralds  violence  as  a  way  to  solve 
problems.  It  undermines  parental 
disci|)line.  Children  are  overwhelmed 
with  video  games, junk  food,  clothing 
styles.  We  get  them  all  hyped  up,  after 
thirty  hours  of  this  a  week,  and  then 
we  deliver  them  to  teachers  and  say, 
'Develop  their  minds.'  " 
THE  MEDIA:  "I  tr\  to  keep  the  focus  on 
the  work,  and  the  media  wants  to  fo- 
cus on  the  boots  that  I  wore  at  a  con- 
g!  essional  hearing." 
DEMOCRACY:  "The  essence  of  democ- 
racy is  not  delegation.  The  essence  of 
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democracy  is  vigilance  after  delegation.  We've  got  to  get 
over  this  idea  that  we  can  go  to  the  ballot  box  every  two  or 
four  years  and  choose  between  Tweedledum  and  Iwee- 
dledee,  both  of  whom  are  backed  by  the  same  monied  in- 
terests, and  say,  'That's  all  we  have  to  do.'  " 
THE  IDEA  OF  A  CIVIC  CULTURE:  "Instead  of  simply  voting 
and  hoping  for  the  best,  there's  a  whole  civic  culture  that 
can  be  developed.  Not  everybody  is  interested  in  every- 
thing. But  there's  something  for  everybody.  Some  peo- 
ple may  want  to  have  a  tree  policy  in  their  community. 
This  has  ecological  aspects,  aesthetic  aspects.  It  does 
something  to  the  community's  quality.  Others  may  want 
to  deal  with  tax  reform,  the  schools.  People  who  can't 
handle  the  big  problems  can  go  into  the  community  with 
a  smaller  problem — ^save  the  library  from  being  closed. 
Then,  when  they  get  more  confident,  they  can  go  for  the 
bigger  issues  in  alliance  with  a  lot  of  other  people." 
THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  INDIFFERENCE:  "Look  at  the  way 
we're  living — poverty,  misery,  disease.  That's  the  penal- 
ty, over  decades,  of  civic  inactivity.  First  it  becomes  ne- 
glect, then  corruption,  then  rapaciousness,  then 
implosion — like  the  South  Bronx." 
ACCOUNTABILITY:  "If  someone  is  spending  twenty-two 
percent  of  your  income,  knocks  on  your  door,  and  says, 
Td  like  to  increase  your  taxes  and  send  your  children  off 
to  war — see  you  later,'  that  better  mean  something  to 
you.  We  have  to  monitor.  Instead  we've  been  drawn  into 
a  corporate,  commercial,  narcissistic  culture  which  de- 
velops status  symbols  and  incentives  that  completely  ab- 
sorb our  waking  hours.  It's  a  collision  of  the  corporate 
with  the  civic  culture,  and  the  future  of  society  rests  on 
how  we  resolve  the  collision." 
THE  TASK  AT  HAND:  "We've  got  to  Spend  more  time  build- 
ing democracy.  There's  such  an  imbalance  of  power,  so 
many  have-nots:  information  have-nots,  have-nots  in 
wealth.  And  it's  now  coming  home.  You  can  see  the  de- 
cline in  index  after  index — schooling,  literacy,  homeless- 
ness,  disease,  infrastructure." 
THE  POTENTIAL  GOOD  NEWS:  "If  you  look  at  the  scenario 
of  optimism,  there's  a  huge  amount  of  wealth — public 

and  private — and  there's  i 
huge  amount  of  waste,  a  hugd 
amount  of  unapplied  science^ 
and  technology.  We  know  how 
to  clean  the  air.  We  know  how 
to  clean  the  water.  We  know 
how  to  make  our  libraries  sing 
again.  We  know  all  this." 

WHY  HE  CARES  ABOUT  THESE 
THINGS:  "Because  it's  what 
needs  to  be  cared  about.  It's 
what  life  is  all  about — on  earth, 
at  least."  Charles  Gandee 
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The    art 


of    writing 
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HONT 
BLANC 


Available  at  fine  leweiers.  department  stores,  quality  stationers  and  other  select  retailers 
Kotnl-Noor  Inc  (800)877-4810  In  Canada.  (416)  670  0300- 
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Contributors  Notes 


HG    DIRECTORY 


\  monthly  guide  to  the  toll-tree  numl)erb  ot 
prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 
rem(xleling,  furniture,  home  furnishings,  and 
tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  infomnation 
about  products  and  services,  to  order 
brochures,  or  for  intomiation  on  store  locations. 

■ 
BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andersen  Corpordtion  800-426-4261 
DuPont  Corian  800-4-CORIAN 

Euroflair  800-272-7992 

G.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

KohlerColorCoorclinates  800-772-1814  DEPT  HG 

Kohler  Company  800-4-KOHLER 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-5128 

PPG  Industries,  Inc.  800-2-GET-PPG 

Smallbone,  Inc.  800-765-5266 


FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 
Donghia  Furniture/Textiles  800-DONGHIA 
Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings  Inc.  800-447-4700 
Expressions  Custom  Furniture  800-544-4519 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Henredon  Furniture  Industries  800-444-3682 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

Roche-Bobois  800-225-2050 

Speer  Collectibles  800-241-7515 

Taos  Furniture  800-443-3448 

Wildwood  Lamps  &  Accents  800-733-1396 

■ 
HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Charles  Barone  800-8-BARONE 

Cynthia  Gibson,  Inc .  800-272-2766 

Ductte  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 

Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-1120 
L.iura  Ashley  Home  Collec  In  .n  800-223-691 7 

Lees  Carpets  800-LEES-4-YOU 

K4onsant()  Wear-Dated  Car|)el  800-322-NEAR 

Revman  800-237-0658 

Wamsutta/Pac  ilK  800-344-2142 

Wcweiiy  800-423-5881  DEPT  K 

Winstead  (  arpet  Collection  800-252-5820 


TABLETOP 

Durand  International  800-334-5014 
I  cnox  China  \  Crystal  800-635-3669 
Noritake  Company,  Iik  .  800-562-1991 


Karl  Lagerfeld  un- 
veils his  restored 
Monte  Carlo  villa, 
tornierly  the  do- 
main of  the  Belle 
Epoque  beauty  Dai- 
sy, princess  of  Pless. 
The  couturier,  who 
photographed  the 
villa  for  HG,  began 
taking  pictures  five 
years  ago  out  of  ne- 
cessity: "I  couldn't 
find  any  good  pho- 
tographers to  shoot 
my  products  and  I 
needed  the  work 
done  fast.  So  it  just 
made  sense  that  I 
should  handle  it. 
Now  I  photograph 
for  magazines 
whenever  I  can  find 
the  time." 


HollyBrubach,  The  New  Yorker's 
peripatetic  fashion  critic,  relates 
the  romantic  history  of  Karl  La- 
gerfeld's  Riviera  retreat.  Origi- 
nally a  dance  critic,  Brubach  says 
she  "fell  into  fashion  writing  at 
first  as  a  self-justification  for  my 
exorbitant  clothes  spending.  But 
I  soon  became  fascinated  by  the 
subject  and  its  parallel  themes  of 
vanity,  greed,  and  sex."  Brubach 
is  writing  a  book  on  the  history  of 
Vogue  magazine. 
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Eleanor  Weller  (lefi)  and  Mac  Griswold  (right)  collaborated  on 

The  Golden  Age  of  Amenean  Gardens:  Proud  Owners,  Private  Estates,  1890- 

1940  (to  be  published  next  month  by  Harry  N.  Abrams),  parts  of  which 

have  been  adapted  for  this  issue.  Griswold  cites  various  motives  for  the  creation 

of  these  ambitious  landscapes:  "Some  owners  sought  social  advancement, 

others  longed  for  the  appearance  of  a  dynastic  family  life,  and  a 

few  were  actually  enthralled  by  gardening  and  nature." 
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Rainbow  Lake,  Maine 
Our  guarantee:  Every  item  we  sell  will  give  you  complete  satisfaction  or  vou  ma\'  return  it  for  a  full  refund. 


There  are  places  m  the  heart 

where  the  hubris  of  civihzation  is  stripped  away. 

Summer  cabins.  Bungalows  on  the  beach. 

A  hidden  lake  touched  by  the  first  breath  of  autumn. 

Places  with  an  unpretentious  quality 

that  we  intuitively  recognize  as  genuine  and  right. 

Such  are  the  characteristics 

of  our  outdoor  clothing  and  gear.  Created  with 

an  enduring  sense  of  style  and  tradition. 

And  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  place  you  once  knew, 

and  want  to  find  again. 


Each  Piece  is  a  Signed  Original 


Patented  the  down  parka,  1936.  Outfitted  the  American  conquest  of  Mt.  Everest,  1963.  Team  sponsor  in  the  Alaska  Iditarod,  1991. 
Available  at  over  200  locations  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  We  invite  you  to  call  1-800-356-8889  Department  SBD  for  a  free  catalog. 


MICHAEL     CRAIG 


Contributors  Notes 


Our  New  American  Originals 
ARE  Made  Under  the  Watchful 
Eye  and  the  Steady  Hand  of 
Perfectionists.  We  Proudly 
Fashion,  in  Limited  Quantities, 
Unique  Furnishings  of  the 
Highest  Quality. 

To  Those  Who  Appreciate 
the  Best,  to  Those  Who  Can 
Accept  No  Less,  We  Offer  the 
Opportunity  to  Invest  in 
Excellence  Which  Will  Endure. 


M.Craig  &  Company 


cabinetmakers 

911  Lady  Sireet    Columbia,  South  Carolina  29201 


803-254-5994 


To  THE  TIMDE 

Atlanta,  Paul  B.  Raulct  •  Boston,  M-Gcough  Compamj,  inc.  •  Columbia,  M.  Craig  &  Compain/ 
Dallas,  £.C.  Dlckmi  •  Miami,  Dcromtor's  Walk  •  New  York,  Coniwissiwr  Galleiy,  Inc. 
San  Francisco,  Nci'illc  Nowrll  Dr^i^ns  LTD  •  Washington  DC,  The  Rist  Coqwration 


John  Wilmerding,  Sarofini  Prolessor 
of  American  Art  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, explores  nineteenth-century  still- 
lile  master  John  F.  Peto'sJMew  Jersey 
house  and  studio,  now  a  bed-and- 
breakfast  inn.  "Peto  was  a  withdrawn 
person  who  didn't  look  to  New  York 
or  Paris  for  inspiration.  To  under- 
stand him,  you  have  to  see  his  studio, 
the  colors  and  textiues  around  him, 
the  bric-a-brac  and  books  he  owned." 
Wihnerding's  book  of  essays,  American 
VieuKs,  is  due  this  fall  from  Princeton 
LIniversity  Press. 


Leslie  Land  extols  the  virtues  ot  nearly 
forgotten  varieties  of  historic  Ameri- 
can apples.  Author  of  The  Modern 
Coioitn  Cook,  published  in  Jiaie  by  Vi- 
king, and  a  former  chef  and  caterer. 
Land  turned  to  journalism  "because  it 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  share  my 
love  for  the  history  of  food  as  well  as  to 
provide  immediate  pleasure." 
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The  dirt  on 

new  washalDle,  diyaJie 

leather  Keels. 


Thediitoff. 


True  Wash  leather  Keds  are  made  of  specially- treated,  full -grain 

leather  that  keeps  its  shape  and  softness  through  repeated  washings 

and  dryings.  Available  in  a  variety  of  classic  Keds  styles. 


.■iicuriiies  of  nearly 
,  111  historic  Amen- 

.,hd  and  calf  rer, 
Mialisni'touseii 
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Hiey  Peel  Good" 


©  1991  The  Keds  Corpoi 
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Never  has  common 

sense  been  expressed 

with  such  elegance. 

CORIANis  the  extraordinary  material  that  brings  new  meaning  to  the 
^a  of  elegance  for  your  home.  Defined  not  only  by  classic  beauty  and 
iftsmanship,  but  also  by  contemporary  standards  of  excellence  that 
arble,  granite,  and  other  materials  can  t  live  up  to. 

Like  the  design  freedom  that  lets  you  create 
stom  seamless  worktops  with  multiple  CORIAN  sinks, 
loose  from  an  endless  array  of  color  combinations. 
'  put  graceful  curves  and  sweeps  where  they've  never 
ne  before. 

And  like  the  incredible  ruggedness  and  long-life 
acticality  that  will  make  your  decision  to  invest  in 
)RIAN  wiser  with  each  passing  year. 

Do  something  very  sensible.  Visit  an  Authorized 
)RIAN  Kitchen  or  Bath  Dealer,  a  design  professional 
10  can  show  you  how  living  with  CORIAN  can  bring  you  a  lifetime  of 
^gant  living.  For  the  location  of  the  Dealers  near  you,  call  1-800-4  CORIAN. 

Or  write  to  DuPont  CORIAN,  Room  G-51528,  Wilmington,  DE 19801. 

CORIAN 

Living  WithThe  Best 


This  brand  mark  signifies 
that  CORIAN  is  the  original 
solid  surfacing  material 
invented  by  DuPont,  and 
the  only  one  with  25  years 
of  experience  and  custom- 
er satisfaction  in  both 
commercial  and  residential 
applications.  CORIAN  offers 
the  ultimate  combination  of 
practicality  and  luxury  for 
the  kitchen  and  bath. 

CORIAN  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  the  Du  Pont 
Company, 


>p  is  Burnt  Amber,  inlays  are  Garnet,  Black  Pearl  and  Sandstone  from  the  CORIAN  Sierra  Collection,  CORIAN  sinks  ore  in  Bone,  Custom  island  cabinets  by  Rutt, 
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THE    WOMAN'S    FR A 


BY    RALPH    LAUREN 
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HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY   By  Eric  Berthold 


Rogers  Turner  inght)  abandoned  a  top  executive 
job  in  an  oil  company  after  thirty  years  to  do  what  he  had 
set  out  to  do  when  he  first  came  to  New  York:  be  a  painter. 
Since  then  he  has  filled  his  days  looking  very  carefully  at 
everything,  from  asparagus  to  figs  (above)  and  sunfiowers 
[left),  and  turning  out  gouaches  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
\egetables.  Reminiscent  of  Dutch  and  French  18th-century 
still  lifes,  his  paintings  often  include  pieces  of  faience  and 
delft  or  glimpses  of  art  from  his  collection.  His  first 
exhibition  since  1981  runs  Sept.  23-Oct.  1 1  at  Frederick 
P.  Victoria  &  Son,  154  East  55th  St.,  NYC  (212)  755-2549. 
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There  are  certain  items 


that  transcend 


fad  and  fashion 


Enduring  treasures. 


each  with  a  definitive  style 


of  its  own 


These  we  call  classics. 


Boston    •  N  e  w    York   •   San   Francisco    •    To  k  y  o    •    To  ro  n  t  o 


Women's    clothing    for    both    misses    and   p  e  t  i  t  e  s    in     over    200    stores 
For    the     T  a  I  b  o  t  s    store    nearest    you.     or    a    copy    of    our    catalog, 
call    toll-free    1-800-8    TALBOTS      f  1  -  800- 882  -  5268)  .     tp 
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Sun  Spot  A  convex  mirror  with 
gilded  sunburst  tranie  {aboi'e). 
$300,  from  Espino,  8119  Melrose 
Ave.,  L.A.  (213)  651-2791. 


Eating  Room  Red  Order  Attinghani  Park 

colors  (above)  and  other  paints  used 

in  National  Trust  houses  from  Farrow  &c  Ball, 

Uddens  I  rading  Estate,  Wimlwrne, 

Dorset,  BH21  7NL,  England. 


ORGES 
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Booked  Up  Spend  an  evening  getting  to  know 
Australians  at  Home  (Oxford  University  Press, 
$175)  and  Jean  Dunand  ( Abrams,  $95),  then 
sample  The  Bed  (Stewart,  Tabori  &  Chang,  $45). 


/       Feather  Heading 

Richard  Neass 
Feather  Your  Ne||;/ 
border^^oi'f') 
^i6i4t«0Tiinschwig. 
For  showrooms 
(21^'^38-7878. 


Glass — Act  II 

Louis  II  dc 
Baviere  {left} 
from  Saint- 
Louis  (212)  838- 
3880,  and  {n^hl 
to  Jar  right) 
Djerba  goblet 
I  torn  Hermes 
(800)441-4488; 
Terpsichore 
from  Val  Saint 
Lambert  (203) 
734-80<)0;  Turn- 
over bowl  from 
Waterford's 
Miiseinn 
CicjJIection  at 
Neiman  Marcus. 


Rawhide  Meets  Steel' 

Sepik  River  chair  (above) 
For  showrooms  i 


Patrick  Naggar's 

from  Arc  International. 

(800) 272-4685. 


S*T*^i      TOURS 

•  Decorative 
Arts  of  the 
*   Scjuthwest, 
Sept.  19-22, 
Santa  Fe, 
organized  by 
the  Decorative 
Arts  Trust,  (215)  627-2859. 
•  Art,  Arboreta,  and  Estates: 
Philadelphia  and  Mid-Atlantic 
Region,  Sept.  25-29,  sponsored 
by  the  Santa  Barbara  Museum 
of  Art,  (805)963-4364. 


ANTIQUES 
SHOWS 

•  I  beta  Charity 
Antiques  Show, 
Sept.  12-15, 
Houston  (713) 
850-6909. 

•  Greenwich  Sacred  Heart 
Antiques  Show,  Sept.  20-22, 
Greenwich  (203)  531-6500. 

•  Armory  Antiques  Show,  Sept. 
25-29,  Seventh  Regiment 
Armory,  NYC,  call  (914)  698- 
3442.  •  Puck  Antiques  Market, 
Sept.  28-29,  Puck  Building, 
NYC,  call  (5 18)  392-67 11. 
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e  evocative  perfumes  of  10,000  rare  tropical  flowers 


e  primordial  embrace  of  a  warm  seaweed  wrap.  The  never  ending  music 


iations  of  water  at  play.  Pampered  at  every  turn,  this  is  the  Hyatt  Touch 


ts  most  indulgent. 


J  the  Hyatt  Touch. 


reservations  or  more  information  about  HWfflilKB^iiSro  worldwide,  call  your  travel  planner  or  1-800-233-1234.      ^5sr^"   -jm^^'mi... 

lotels  and  Resorts  encompasses  hiiiels  managed  or  operated  hv  nv(i  separate  groups  of  companies-compariios  associated  vvith  Hyatt  Q>rp.  and  uimpaniLs  associated  with  Hy 


yatt  Wailea  Resort  &  Spa  Maui,  Hawaii. 


HYA^T 


A   HYATT   RESORT   AND    SPA 
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Royal  Gardener's 
Treasure 

As  a  connoisseur,  Andre  Le  Notre 

pleased  his  own  taste  and  Louis  XIV's 

By  Olivier  BERNiER 


Paintings  by  Poussin,  a  sculpture  by  Michelangelo, 
even  a  pair  of  Egyptian  sarcophagi,  all  of  irre- 
proachable quality— it  was  the  sort  of  collection 
that  only  a  wealthy  connoisseur  could  put  together,  a  col- 
lection worthy  of  a  king.  Yet  it  belonged  to  a  man  who 
called  himself  a  "poor  gardener." 

Andre  Le  Notre  was,  of  course,  far  more  than  a  gar- 
dener. The  son  and  grandson  of  supervisors  of  the 
French  royal  parks,  he  was  a  genius,  the  creator  of  what 
we  know  today  as  the  French  garden.  Vaux-le-Vicomte, 
Versailles,  and  Chantilly  attest  to  his  inventiveness  and 
his  feeling  for  light,  color,  and  water.  What  is  often  for- 
gotten is  that  he  was  also  a  distinguished  art  collector. 

In  an  era  when  collecting  was  reserved  for  the  most 
privileged,  it  is  surprising  that  even  this  greatest  of  gar- 
den designers  should  compete  with  the  likes  of  Louis 
XIV  and  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  especially  given  Le  Notre's 
lack  of  pretension.  He  "had  an  honesty,  correctness,  and 
rectitude  which  made  everyone  respect  and  love  him," 
wrote  Louis  de  Rouvroy,  due  de  Saint-Simon,  in  his 
memoirs.  "Never  did  he  try  to  rise  above  his  sta- 
tion  He  had  a  charming  naivete  and  truthfulness." 

At  one  point  Louis  XIV  lent  Le  Notre  to  Pope  Innocent 
XI  for  a  few  months.  According  to  Saint-Simon,  when  Le 
Notre  met  the  pope,  "instead  of  kneeling  down  he  ran 
right  up  to  him.  'Well,  hello.  Reverend  Father,'  he  said, 

Designer  of  the  grand  gardens  at  Vaux-le-Vicomte,  above,  and 
Versailles,  Andre  Le  Notre,  above  left,  wears  the  Order  of  Saint- 
Michel,  presented  to  him  by  Louis  XIV,  in  his  official  portrait  by 
Carlo  Maratta.  Left:  Le  Notre  purchased  five  paintings  by  Nicolas 
Poussin;  Saint  John  Baptizing  the  People  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 
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MI  I  SOLADO'S  ESB 


k  WITH  WT  COLORATURA  BORDER 


CERAMIC  TILES  &  TERRA  COTTAS  from  Portugal,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Finland,  England,  Mexico,  Peru  &  the  U.S. 


ATLANTA,  GA 

Sandsy  Tile  &  Bath  Products 
(404)261-2922 
BANGOR,  ME 
Kenistons  Tile  &  Design 
(207)  945-0742 
BOSTON,  MA 
Tile  Showcase 
(617)426-6515 
CHICAGO,  IL 
Hispanic  Designe 
(312)  725-3100 
CINCINNATI,  OH 
Studio  One 
(513)621-8744 
CLEVELAND,  OH 
The  Thomas  Brick  Co, 
(216)831-9116 
COLUMBUS,  OH 
Tiles  of  Columbus 
(614)469-9121 
DALLAS,  TX 
French-Brown  Floors 
(214)  363-4341 


DANIA,  FL 

Country  Floors,  Inc. 
(305)  925-4004 
DENVER,  CO 
Materials  (Vlarketing 
(303)298-1883 
GREENSBORO,  NC 
The  Tile  Source 
(919)274-2890 
HOUSTON,  TX 
Materials  Marketing 
(713)960-8601 
HUNTSVILLE,  AL 
Ceramic  Harmony 
(205)883-1204 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IN 

Hispanic  Designe 
(317)876-0221 
KANSAS  CITY,  KS 
International  Matenals 
(913)383-3383 
LAS  VEGAS,  NV 
Nevada  Tile  (ienter 
(702)  388-7000 


LOS  ANGELES,  CA 

Country  Floors,  Inc 
(213)657-0510 
MEMPHIS,  TN 
Monarch  Tile 
(901) 363-5880 
MIAMI,  FL 
Country  Floors,  Inc. 
(305)  576-0421 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MN 

Hispanic  Designe 
(612)  339-7471 
MONTGOMERY,  AL 
Webber  Tile  Company 
(205)  264-8697 
MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 
Country  Tiles 
(514)  733-7596 
NEW  YORK,  NY 
Country  Floors,  Inc. 
(212)627-8300 
ORLANDO,  FL 
Classic  Tile  &  Bath 
(407)  299-1251 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

Country  Floors 
(215)  545-1040 
PITTSBURGH,  PA 
Tile  &  Designs 
(412)362-8453 
PORTLAND,  ME 
Kenistons  Tile  &  Design 
(207)  775-2238 
PORTLAND,  OR 
Pratt  &  Larson  Tile 
(503)231-9464 

ROANOKE,  VA 

The  Tile  Source 
(703)344-3619 
SAN  ANTONIO,  TX 
Materials  Marketing 
(512)  524-3800 
SAN  DIEGO,  CA 
Materials  Marketing 
(619)558-3000 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA 
Tilecratt,  Ltd 
(415)  552-1913 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CA 

Terra  Cofta,  Inc 
(805)  545-9220 
SANTA  BARBARA,  CA 
The  Studio 
(805)  563-2003 
SEATTLE,  WA 
Pratt  &  Larson  Tile 
(206)  343-7907 
SHELBYVILLE,  KY 
Studio  One 
(502)  633-7062 
SHREWSBURY,  MA 
Tile  Showcase 
(508) 842-5651 
SOUTHFIELD,  Ml 
Virginia  Tile 
(313)353-4250 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO 
Ceramic  Tile  Services 
(314)647-5132 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

Country  Tiles 
(416)  922-9214 


TROY,  Ml 

Virginia  Tile 
(313)649-4422 
TULSA,  OK 
Country  Tile  Design 
(918)492-5434 
VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA 
La  Gallena 
(804)  ^99-8584 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

Ademas 

(202)  546-6400 
WATERTOWN,  MA 
Tile  Showcase 
(617)926-1100 
WESTPORT,  CT 
Westport  Tile  &  Design 

(203)  454-0032 
WINSTON-SALEM,  NC 
The  Tile  Source 
(919)768-8050 

Also  in  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Perth, 
Brisbane  &  Adelaide, 
Australia. 


Order  our  new  full  colour  catalogues 
AMERICAN  special  order  tiles  •  48  pages  •  $6.00  •  IMPORTED  ceramic  tiles  &  terra  cottas  •  128  pages  •  $14.00 
15  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10003  •   Country  Floors  •   8735  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California  90069 


200  years  agOy  you  could  have  walked  into 

an  English  woodworking  shop  and  ordered  the 

dining  table  of  your  choice^ 


At  Mill  House  of  Woodbury  you  still  can. 


Select  a  hand-made  dining  or  conference  table,  meticulously  crafted  for  us  by  an  English 
workshop  that  uses  traditional  18th  century  techniques  to  create  tables  of  superlative 

quality.  Choose  from  a  variety  of  styles  and  sizes  in  walnut,  cherry,  yew  or  mahogany  — 

many  of  them  in  stock.  At  Mill  House  we'd  be  happy  to  sell  you  an  antique  table.  But 

you  may  find  one  of  these  custom-made  tables  to  be  a  much  more  practical  idea. 


Mill  House  Antiques 

1964       TWENTY- SEVEN  YEARS  OF  CHOICE       199r 

1068  Main  Street  North,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798     Telephone  (203)  263-3446 
We're  closed  Tuesday  but  cipen  ever^'  other  day  of  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


•  COLLECTING 


hugging  him  and  kissing  him 
on  both  cheeks.  'You  really 
look  well.  How  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  in  such  good  health.'  " 

However  naive  Le  Notre  ma 
been  in  matters  of  papal  etiquette,  he  was  a 
model  of  sophistication  once  he  started  to  look  at 
art.  Indeed,  one  of  his  tasks  in  Rome  was  to  make 
purchases  for  the  French  royal  collection,  and 
while  he  was  at  it,  he  acquired  several  ancient  Ro- 
man marble  and  bronze  figures  for  himself. 

As  a  boy,  Le  Notre  had  shown  a  striking  apti- 
tude for  drawing  and  painting.  His  admiring  father, 
Jean,  seems  to  have  thought  he  might  forsake  his  family's 
profession,  an  unusual  occurrence  in  an  age  so  inhospi- 
table to  change.  It  is  a  mark  of  his  talent  that  the  artist  to 
whom  he  was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age  was  Simon 
Vouet,  then  the  most  illustrious  painter  of  the  French 
school  and  a  favorite  of  Louis  XIII.  In  Vouet's  atelier  Le 
Notre  met  Charles  Le  Brun,  who  became  a  lifelong 
friend  and  a  member  of  the  great  trio — Jules  Hardouin- 
Mansart,  Le  Brun,  and  Le  Notre — who  designed  the  pal- 


Confident  of  his 

taste,  Le  Notre 

bought  less 

fashionable  works 

such  as  Claude 

Lorrain's  Harbor 

at  Sunset,  above. 


and  of  his  three  paintings  by 
Claude  Lorrain.  Firmly  buck- 
g  the  trends  of  the  day,  Le 
re  also  acquired  Jan  Brueghel 
er's  The  Battle  Between  Alexan- 
der and  Darius,  now  called  The  Battle  oflssus, 
and  a  Rembrandt  portrait  of  a  young  girl.  Three 
of  his  Poussins,  two  of  his  Claudes,  and  the  Brue- 
ghel now  hang  in  the  Louvre. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  Le  Notre  was  unmoved  by 
the  taste  of  his  time.  He  owned  at  least  one  im- 
portant work  by  Pierre  Mignard,  whose  rich  col- 
or and  ingenious  compositions  greatly  appealed  to  Louis 
XIV,  and  about  eight  canvases  by  Francesco  Albani,  an 
occasionally  insipid  and  now  largely  forgotten  painter 
whose  slightly  etiolated  classicism  was  once  considered 
proof  of  his  genius.  (Four  of  his  Albanis  are  now  in  the 
Louvre.)  And  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  Le  Notre 
had  several  copies  of  famous  paintings.  Even  demanding 
collectors  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  not  distinguish 
as  sharply  as  we  do  between  originals  and  replicas. 

Le  Notre  also  purchased  seventy-nine  large  portfolios 


of  engravings.   Ihe  list  makes  daz- 
Dispatched   to   Rome   to  buy  art  for  Louis  XIV,         zling  reading:  the  principal  engraved 

oeuvres  of  Le  Brun,  Poussin,  Mig- 
Le    Notre   also   did   some   shopping   for  himself      nard,  and  Amoine  Coypel  as  well  as 

significant  works  by  the  Carracci, 
ace,  interiors,  and  gardens  of  Versailles. 

We  don't  know  why  Le  Notre  decided  to  return  to  the 
vocation  of  his  lather  and  grandfather;  his  later  career  is 
proof  enough  he  made  the  right  choice.  But  we  do  know 
that  Le  Notre  never  lost  his  eye  for  art  and  that  he  soon 
had  the  means  to  indulge  himself.  By  1637  the  twenty- 
three-year-old  was  in  charge  of  the  Tuileries  parterres, 
jointly  with  his  father;  by  the  time  he  was  thirty  he  was 
chief  designer  of  all  the  royal  gardens.  His  royal  commis- 
sion allowed  him  to  work  for  private  patrons  as  well,  and 
in  ](]56  Nicolas  Fouquet,  superintendent  of  finance  un- 
der Louis  XIV,  selected  him  to  create  the  gardens  at 
Vaux-le-ViconUe.  From  there  it  was  straight  to  Ver- 
sailles. At  the  height  of  his  career  he  was  earning  35,000 
livres  a  year,  the  equivalent  of  perhaps  $250,000  today. 
With  that  kind  of  money  Le  Notre  could  do  quite  well 
in  the  art  market  of  the  mid  seventeenth  century,  espe- 
cially since  he  sometimes  found  less  fashionable  paint- 
ings appealing.  I  his  was  true  of  his  five  splendid 
Poussins — one.  The  Wotnati  Taken  in  Adultery  Presented  to 
Jesus  by  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees,  was  bought  directly 
from  the  artist  after  the  great  French  classicist  had 
moved  to  Rome  and  was  falling  out  of  favor  at  home — 


Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Vouet,  and  Jacques  Cal- 
lot.  When  Le  Notre  wanted  to  look  at  his  prints,  he  could 
do  so  in  great  comfort,  on  a  vast  marquetry  desk  support- 
ed by  bronze  columns.  (Known  from  an  inventory  of  his 
possessions,  the  desk  has  vanished.)  When  he  was  tired  of 
looking  at  his  engravings,  he  could  contemplate  his  rare 
Chinese  porcelains,  busts  and  statues  of  bronze  and  mar- 
ble, gold  and  silver  medals,  or,  perhaps  the  crowning  glo- 
ry of  the  collection,  a  sculpture  described  in  the 
inventory  as  "one  of  Michelangelo's  Slaves,"  which  may 
well  have  been  a  study  for  or  a  copy  of  one  of  the  figures 
originally  intended  for  Julius  II's  tomb. 

Having  accumulated  all  this,  Le  Notre  decided  in 
1693,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  to  give  the  best  pieces  to 
the  king.  It  says  a  good  deal  about  their  relationship  that 
Le  Notre  was  confident  the  king  would  appreciate  these 
great  works  of  art  and  that  Louis  XIV  felt  honored  by  the 
gift.  For  the  rest  of  the  Sun  King's  life,  these  paintings 
and  sculptures  were  arranged  in  his  private  gallery  at 
Versailles.  It  surely  would  not  displease  the  great  gar- 
dener to  know  that  three  centuries  and  several  revolu- 
tions later,  his  collection  is  still  admired  by  crowds  in  one 
of  the  world's  finest  museums.  A 
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•   DESIGN 


Lyn  Godley  and 
Lloyd  Schwan 


r 

H 


The  current  burst  of  color  on 
the  furniture  scene  may 
look,  like  yet  another  nod  to 
the  sixties,  but,  in  fact,  it  has  a  lot 
more  to  do  with  the  late  seventies. 
After  a  decade  spent  recovering 
from  the  riot  of  color  and  pat- 
tern that  was  Memphis,  design- 
ers are  dipping  into  their  paint 
buckets  again.  Says  Lyn  Godley 
of  the  firm  Godley-Schwan 
"People  stayed  away  from  col- 
or because  no  one  wanted  to 
be  pegged  as  knocking  off 


Patchwork  Primer 


Furniture  designers  brush  up  their  color  sense 


Alik  Cavaliere 


Lyn  Godley 

and  Lloyd  Schwan 


the  Italians."  No  designer  wanted  to 
be  lumped  with  the  postmodernists 
and  their  pale  palette  either,  but 
eventually  everyone  tired  of  the  basic 
black  and  raw  metal  option. 

The  preponderance  of  simpler 
turniture  on  the  market  seems  per- 
fectly in  tune  with  belt-tightening 
times,  and  designers  are  daring  to 
add  undiluted  color  to  these  pure 
shapes  with  brilliant  effect.  Instead 
of  using  a  printed  material,  whether 
fabric  or  Formica,  they  are  creating 
pattern  by  putting  together  blocks  of 
color  in  a  single  piece.  Godley- 
Schwan's  new  lounge  chair  and  otto- 
man are  made  up  of 
planes  of  bright  wool 
stitched  together. 
And  the  drawers 


BY  HEATHER  SMITH  MACISAAC 


^ 


of  their  showstopping  Checkers  cabinet  sport  twenty- 
one  vivid  hues  arrived  at  after  having  tried  at  least  nine- 
ty. Like  Checkers,  Alik  Cavaliere's  chest  of  drawers  for 
Zanotta  has  a  simple  shape;  the  drama  is  reserved  for  the 
front  where  bronze  handles  punctuate  a  stack  of  drawers 
in  ten  gemlike  shades.  Jean-Charles  de  Castelbajac  shows 
a  set  of  his  new  side  chairs  with  different  colors  on  every 
seat  and  back  cushion — a  new  mix-and-match  applica- 
tion of  the  fashion  designer's  talents.  The  Mimi  chair  by 
Enrico  Baleri  and  Alain  Fankhauser  features  a  Hip-up 
seat  and  comes  in  a  range  of  translucent  tints.  Nested  to- 
gether they  form  a  rainbow,  which  should  finally  bring 
stowable  seating  out  of  the  closet. 

Colorful  as  they  are,  one  can  picture  living  with  these 
pieces  for  a  long  time.  The  palette  may  be  loose,  but  the 
lines  and  forms  are  tighter  than  ever.  Godley  could  be 
speaking  for  all  of  these  designers  when  she  says,  "We 
want  to  keep  it  clean."  A 

Showing  their  true  colors.  Clockwise  from  left:  The  Otis  lounge  chair  and  ottoman  in 
brilliant  wools.  Sculptural  bronze  pulls  ornament  the  stained  drawers  of  a  dresser  from 
Zanotta.  My  Funny  Valentine  chair  from  Ligne  Roset  comes  in  infinite  combinations 
of  fabrics  and  two  leg  finishes — black  lacquer  or  pearwood.  A  loose  grid  of  vivid  drawers 
fronts  a  maple  cabinet  called  Checkers.  Baleri  Italia's  folding  Mimi  chairs  come  in 
five  translucent  hues;  stowed  together  they  create  a  rainbow.  Details  see  Resources. 


They'll  all  fall  down. 


.^-'.,^.^.. 


Diamonds.  Show  your  true  colors.  The  Diamonds  of  Distinction  Award  honors  the  best  in  American  Design, 
ck  this  page  each  month  for  the  new  winners.  Or  cheat  and  send  for  a  free  booklet  showing  the  entire  year's  winning 
pieces,  priced  from  $5,000-$15,000.  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  call  800  926-2700,  ext.  991.  A  diamond  is  forever. 

September  Winners  •  Diamonds  of  Distinction 


•  GARDENING 


Divine  Vines 

With  a  spectrum  of  color  and  ^       —  /     v 
luxuriant  blooms,  clematis  rises  above 
the  ordinary  By  Patricia  Thorpe 


HEAVY  SWAGS  OF  RUBY 
velvet  edged  with  glitter- 
ing passementerie  de- 
scend from  a  fringed 
valance;  a  baldachin  of 
silk,  and  gold  swoops  up  behind  a 
bed;  ascarf  of  Valenciennes  is  tossed 
over  an  emerald  tapestry.  No,  these 
are  not  drapery  effects  from  the  lat- 
est designer  showhouse;  this  is  what 
clematis  can  do  for  you. 

Vines  are  the  drapery  of  the  gar- 
den, the  swathes  that  bind  the  earth 
to  the  air,  the  horizontal  to  the  verti- 
cal, the  horticultural  to  the  architec- 
tural. There  are  many  vines  besides 
clematis,  of  course — wisteria,  the  an- 
aconda of  the  plant  world,  slowly 
crushing  delicate  pergolas  in  its  fra- 
grant coils;  Virginia  creeper  and  En- 
glish ivy,  the  masonry  experts, 
reaching  deep  into  the  mortar  of 
your  house;  climbing  roses,  which 
are  not  so  much  vines  as  upwardly 
mobile  barbed  wire.  But  the  greatest 
of  these  is  clematis,  which  has  none 
of  the  drawbacks  of  the  above  and 


which  in  spite  of  its  appearance  of  almost  tropical 
opulence  is  hardy  in  the  coldest  parts  of  this 
country.  It  has  only  to  be  known — and  pro- 
nounced properly — to  be  loved. 

Webster  makes  it  perfectly  clear:  clem-3i-x\s,  like 
clemency.  There  is  no  common  name,  however, 
and  since  Americans  are  notoriously  reluctant  to 
grow  anything  they  cannot  pronounce,  clematis 
has  not  until  recently  enjoyed  the  popularity  it 
deserves.  But  just  as  food  and  wine  fads  have 
prompted  many  formerly  tongue-tied  citizens  to 
spout  Italian  or  Chinese,  so  the  current  passion 
for  perennials  has  made  us  more  fluent  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  with  the  result,  at  least  to  judge  from 
catalogues,  that  clematis  is  about  to  make  it  big. 

Clematis  is  not  just  a  plant  but  a  world  of  plants 
in  one  genus:  delicate  garlands  of  tiny  bells  like 
Clematis  texensis  or  C.  alpina;  herbaceous  peren- 
nials like  C.  recta,  which  strew  the  border  with 
Paintings  of,  above  right,  sprays  of  stars;  over- 


Clematis  lanuginosa  and, 
below  left,  C.  rubro-violacea. 
Above  left:  C.  tangutica. 
Far  left,  from  top:  Large- 
flowered  hybrid  'Nelly 


whelming  cascades  like 
the  montanas,  which 
can  engulf  small  build- 
ings. The  flowers  can 


Moser'  twines  with  wisteria;  be  as  small  as  a  finger- 

C.  macropetala  is  a  slender  ^-      ^j.  ^y^^  ^j^e  of  a  sau- 
species  with  early  bloom;  ,  ,  ^ 

r-         *       <D  u    '  J  cer;  the  colors  go  from 

C.  montana  Rubra  surrounds  f 

an  upper  window;  'Ernest  deepest  purple  and  red 

Markham' provides  vibrant        through  all  shades  of 

color  for  months.  }^|^^    violet,  and  pink, 

with  pale  yellows  and  an  array  of  whites.  There 

are  more  than  two  hundred  species  from  all 

over  the  world  and  hundreds  of  hybrids  as 

well.  Most  flower  for  several  weeks,  some 

flower  virtually  all  summer,  and  even  a 

small  collection  of  clematis  can  provide 

bloom  from  April  until  late  fall. 

Cautious  gardeners  are  waiting  for  the 

had  news,  but  with  clematis  there  really  isn't 

iff     any.  The  most  commonly  available  clematis 

'^     are  reasonable  in  their  demands,  which  are  not 
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Armstrong  Puts  The  Height  Of  Fashion  Right  At  Your  Feet 


return  to  traditional  decor 
is  in  the  making.  Which  makes 
this  Armstrong  Designer 
Solarian®!!  floor  a  timelessly 
elegant  choice  indeed. 

Its  simplicity  makes  the 
sumptuousness  of  this  room's 
GEAR®  fabrics,  accessories 
and  wallcoverings  stand  out. 

Call  1  800  233-3823  for 
the  name  of  your  nearest 
Armstrong  Floor  Fashion 
Center*  retailer.  Ask  for 
Dept.  Neotraditional. 


(^mstrong 

SO  nice  to  come  home  to 


•  GARDENING 

verv  ditferenl  from  those  of  most 
perennials.  They  need  rich  well- 
drained  ';oil,  lots  of  water,  particular- 
ly in  the  first  year,  and  abundant 
food  through  the  growing  season — 
this  hearty  appetite  is  justified  by  the 
prodigious  growth  and  the  wealth  of 
flowers  these  plants  produce.  Clema- 
tis do  best  with  lots  of  sun,  but  there 
are  many  that  will  succeed  in  some 
shade,  and  all  prefer  to  have  their 
roots  shaded,  which  is  easily 
achieved  by  liberal  mulching  or  by 
growing  other  plants  around  the 
base  of  the  vine.  Two  major  pests  are 
chipmunks  and  earwigs.  The  first 
must  be  treated  with  utter  ruthless- 
ness  or.  in  the  face  of  your  lingering 
attachment  to  Chip  'n  Dale,  a  great 
deal  of  chicken  wire  around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stems.  Rabbits  can  be  dealt 
with  the  same  way.  Earwigs  are  hard- 
er to  eradicate  but  can  be  eluded  by 
selecting  early-  or  late-flowering 
plants  and  avoiding  light  or  white  hy- 
brids that  bloom  in  midsummer. 

The  question  of  pruning  produces 
unreasonable  panic  in  some  garden- 


ers. You  will  have  no  disasters  if  you 
don't  prune,  but  some  clematis — no- 
tably C.  xjackmami,  which  is  probably 
the  one  most  widely  sold — will  end 
up  looking  "like  a  disembowelled 
mattress,"  as  the  British  gardening 
writer  Christopher  Lloyd  observes,  if 
you  don't  cut  it  back  every  spring.  In 
any  case,  don't  prune  at  aH  for  the 
first  few  years  until  you  see  how  your 
clematis  grows  and  fiowers.  After 
that,  common  sense  will  go  a  long 
way,  but  if  you  don't  trust  yourself, 
Hortus  Third  has  simple  instructions 
and  all  the  clematis  books  go  into 
great  and  unnecessary  detail. 

Clematis  are  not  plants  for  instant 
gratification.  They  are  decidedly  un- 
prepossessing for  the  first  few  years, 
and  I  think  this  has  led  to  some  mis- 
understanding about  their  use.  Most 
are  sold  attached  to  some  kind  of 
stake  or  small  trellis,  and  many  gar- 
deners seem  to  believe  that  this  two- 
or  three-foot  support  defines  the 
limits  of  future  growth.  It  is  both  hi- 
larious and  sad  to  see  husky  plants 
ready  to  leap  tall  trees  in  a  single 
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bound  instead  wound  relentlessly  | 
into  a  stubby  knob  the  size  of  a  fire 
hydrant.  Many  of  the  large-flowered 
hybrids  present  statuesque  blooms  ' 
on  rather  small-scale  vines  and  are  i 
probably  best  used  on  a  traditional  ' 
trellis,  although  one  of  six  or  eight 
feet  rather  than  three.  But  the  spe- 
cies and  small-flowered  hybrids  are 
plants  of  infinite  possibility,  plants 
for  swooping  and  swagging  and  toss- 
ing, plants  that  add  sensuous  curves 
to  rigid  beds  and  softened  edges  to 
stark  new  gardens,  plants  that  can 
carry  the  brilliance  of  the  border  up 
into  trees  or  across  porch  railings.  In 
the  wild,  clematis  grow  up  through 
shrubs  and  underbrush  and  flower 
atop  their  supporters.  In  the  garden, 
the  May  and  June  species  will  flower 
in  ravishing  combinations  with  brid- 
al wreath  or  kolkwitzia  or  add  an  ear- 
ly burst  of  blossom  to  late  bloomers 
like  tree  hydrangeas.  Wreaths  of  cle- 
matis can  provide  improbable  flow- 
ers for  dark  evergreens  like  holly  or 
yew;  the  more  generous  species  will 
drape  spruce  or  fir,  and  late  in  the 
season  when  the  spectacular  seed 
heads  appear,  whole  trees  will  shim- 
mer with  tinsel. 

Climbers  do  not  necessarily  have 
to  go  up;  clematis  can  stream  down  a 
bank  or  scurry  along  the  top  of  a  wall 
or  spread  under  shrubs  as  well  as 
over  them.  They  do  need  guidance, 
however,  as  you  will  discover  if  you 
go  off  for  a  few  days  in  late  May.  The 
young  shoots  grow  several  inches  a 
week  and  will  twine  around  any- 
thing, including  themselves.  You 
may  return  to  a  Gordian  knot  of  in- 
furiatingly  fragile  buds,  stems,  and 
leaves  that  could  tempt  you  to  play 
Alexander  with  your  secateurs.  But 
your  early-season  attentions  will  be 
well  repaid  as  clematis  works  its  mag- 
ic. Unsightly  pool  fences  disappear 
behind  a  riot  of  flowers;  nondescript 
bushes  suddenly  sport  flamboyant 
costumes  of  crimson  or  magenta; 
shrub  roses  become  mixed  bouquets 
of  pale  pink  and  royal  purple.  Cle- 
matis bring  a  grace  of  gesture  to  the 
garden,  draping  our  mistakes  with  a 
fling  of  lace,  wrapping  the  ordinary 
in  ribbons  for  our  delight.  A 
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The  Esopus  Spitzenburg  is  by 
most  connoisseurs'  acconnts 
the  tastiest  apple  grown  in 
America.  At  its  best  it  is  crisp,  juicy, 
bk)oming  with  the  effervescent 
sweet-sour  flavor  usually  called 
"sprightly."  The  Spitzenbmg,  a  fa- 
vorite of  Thomas  Jefferson's,  was 
prized  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  and  remains  in  high  repute 
today;  culinary  historian  Anne  Men- 
delson  has  called  it  "possibly  the  best 


The 

Temptation 

of  Heirloom 

Apples 


Smith,  Mcintosh,  or  Rome,  in 
roughly  equal  numbers.  These  ap- 
ples, often  called  the  Top  Five,  have 
gained  supermarket  hegemony  for 
reasons  that  have  little  to  do  with 
taste.  The  trees  bear  heavily  and  ear- 
ly and  are  easy  to  grow  and  control. 
The  fruit  is  uniform  and  good-look- 
ing and  takes  well  to  controlled-at- 
mosphere  storage.  They  can  be 
good,  especially  when  fresh.  None- 
theless, they  are  classic  examples  of 
the  good  driving  out  the  best. 

Fortunately,  regional  preferences 
keep  some  local  favorites  going 
strong.  In  season  the  Northern  Spy, 
a  firm  snappy  variety  that  tastes  like 
the  soul  of  apple  pie,  is  easy  to  find  in 
New  England  and  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  Staymans  are  still  widely 
grown  in  the  Appalachians,  Jona- 
thans in  the  Midwest,  Gravensteins 
in  California. 

Flavor  is  not  just  a  matter  of  variety 
biu  of  growing  conditions  as  well. 
Delicious,  for  instance,  need  not  be 
the  skin-deep  beauty  stuffed  with 
cotton  wool  that  usually  goes  by  that 
name.  Most  of  our  Delicious  apples 
come  from  Washington  State,  east  of 
the  Cascades,  where  about  half  of 
this  country's  fresh  mar- 


apple  ever  to  come  from 

New  York  State,"  Ameri-     HistOlic  Varieties  offeV  the  lure  of  nearly      ^et  apples  are  grown. 

ca's  premier  apple-grow-  I  he  dry  conditions  there 

ing  territory.  So  why  is  it  forQ'Otten  flaVOrS     B\'  LESLIE  LAND  are  ideal  for  growing 

J        a  J  1111 

liandsome  apples,  but 

season,  as  lovably  a  part  of  fall  as 
bright-colored  leaves  against  blue 
skies,  but  they  form  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  U.S.  crop. 

In  1990,  of  an  estimated  produc- 
tion of  23 1  million  bushels  of  apples, 
more  than  half  were  some  kind  of 
Delicious:  100.7  million  Red  Deli- 
cious, 36.4  million  Golden  Delicious. 
Another  43.7  million  were  Granny 


so  difficult  to  find? 

The  same  question  might  be  asked 
about  scores  of  other  heirlooms:  the 
great  tribe  of  russets,  rough  skinned 
but  fine  llavored;  the  Winesap,  as  ar- 
omatic as  its  name  implies;  the  New- 
town Pippin,  considered  cjur  best 
cooking  apple  ever  since  the  1750s, 
when  it  was  identified  in  Newtown 
(now  a  part  of  Queens),  New  York. 
These  varieties  are  still  available  in 


the  necessary  irrigation  tends  to 
work  against  ideal  sugar  formation. 
A  western-grown  Golden  Delicious  is 
likely  to  be  large,  bright  yellow, 
smooth,  and  shiny-skinned  with  a 
taste  somewhere  between  bland  and 
nonexistent.  One  grown  in  the  hu- 
mid northeast,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
likely  to  be  smallish,  its  skin  partially 
russeted,  with  a  rough  pale  brown 


WlNIiSAP 


A  Newtown  Pippin  or  Northern 
Spy  wrapped  with  a  phyllo 
sheet  makes  a  light  and  flavorful 
apple  dumpling,  above,  served 
on  a  Napoleonic  Ivy  plate 
by  Wedgwood.  Silver  from 
James  II  Galleries,  NYC.  Left: 
Vintage  prints  of  vintage 
varieties.  Details  see  Resources. 


TOLMAN  SWIitiT 


liSOI'US  SPITZHNBURG 
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Introducing  the  Expressions'"  cooktop  by  Jenn-Air.  The  cooktop  that  lets  you  custom-design  your 
own  cooking  surface.  Select  a  finish  from  black  or  white  tempered  glass  or  professional-looking 
stainless  steel.  Then  choose  from  2,  4  or  6  burner  sizes  plus  a  variety  of  interchangeable  cooking  car- 
tridges, control  panels  and  optional  plug-in  accessories.  Every  Expressions  cooktop  comes  with 
Jenn-Air's  indoor  grilling  with  downdraft  ventilation.  The  grill  grates  have  a  non-stick  Excalibur® coat- 
ing that  wipes  clean  easily.  And  almost  all  the  pieces  can  be  cleaned  in  the  dishwasher.  See  the  new 
Expressions  cooktop  at  your  Jenn-Air  dealer.  It's  truly  revolutionary.    ^KSiBS'«J E N INI -AKt R 


Check  the  Yellow  Pages  for  your  nearest  Jenn-Air  dealer   For  brochure  send  $1,00  to  Jenn-Air  Co.,  3035  Shadeland  Ave  .  Indianapolis.  IN  4622B 
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•  FOOD 


NORTH  1-:RN  SPY 


ENGLISH  RUSSET 


The  tastiest 

apples  may  not  be 

the  prettiest 

overlay.  The  flavor  is  far  more  inter- 
esting tlian  the  standard,  but  tlie  loss 
of  cosmetic  appeal  is  fatal  from  the 
commercial  standpoint. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  apples  that 
taste  best  have  quirks  that  make 
them  unsuitable  for  large  commer- 
cial orchards.  They  are  small  or  ir- 
regular  in  size  or  mottled  and 
streaked  in  color.  Many  of  them  are 
glorious  only  briefly;  even  modern 
technology  cannot  extend  the  stor- 
age life  of  fine  summer  apples  such 
as  the  Red  Astiachan. 

Small-scale  orchardists,  specialty 
gn^weis,  and  home  gardeners  have 
other  priorities.  They  are  loyal  to  the 
varieties — in  some  ca.ses  to  the  very 
trees — their  grandparents  planted. 
Ihey  care  about  taste.  And  they  hear 
( onsumers  longing  f  oi  the  same  old- 
fashioned  qualities  they  value  them- 
selves. At  Breezy  Hill  Orchard  in 
Olinton  (corners  in  the  Hud-son  Val- 
ley, Elizabeth  Ryan  and  her  partner 
and  husband,  Pelei  Zimmei  iiiann. 


grow  thirty-five  varieties,  many  of 
them  heirlooms,  such  as  the  Golden 
Russet,  "the  wholesale  stream  is  re- 
sistant to  anything  that's  unusual," 
she  explains,  "and  supermarkets 
only  want  what  they  can  get  in  vast 
quantities.  But  customers  love  these 
old  apples.  They  sell  out  as  fast  as 
they're  picked,  and  grower^s  who  sell 
retail  are  customer-driven." 

Except  in  the  Deep  South,  where 
apples  don't  grow  well,  the  best  way 
to  get  a  wide  selection  of  apples  is  to 
go  to  a  farmers  market;  during  the 
height  of  the  season  the  farmers  who 
sell  in  New  York  City's  Union  Square 
Greenmarket  offer  upwards  of  fifty 
varieties.  Or  take  a  day-trip  in  the 
country  and  visit  a  number  of  farm 
stands.  Each  orchard  will  have  a 
slightly  different  choice. 

If  you  can't  go  to  the  apples,  the 
apples  can  come  to  you  through  Ap- 
plesource,  a  mail-order  apple  empo- 
rium that  offers  more  than  eighty 
varieties.  Applesource  (Rte.  1,  Cha- 
pin,  IL  62628;  217-245-7589)  coor- 
dinates the  output  of  several  farmers 
from  several  states.  For  best  results 
follow  ordering  instructions  careful- 
ly; try  to  choose  apples  that  have  sim- 
ilar ripening  dates  and  avoid  those 
not  described  as  good  keepers. 

If  you  want  to  grow  your  own, 
many  nurseries  now  offer  heirloom 
varieties,  and  scion  wood — small,  liv- 
ing branches  used  for  grafting — is 
increasingly  available  through 
groups  of  enthusiasts.  One  such 
group.  North  American  Fruit  Ex- 
plorers, runs  an  exchange  column  in 
its  quarterly  journal.  Whether  all 
these  will  produce  true  to  name  is  not 
entirely  clear,  however. 

For  finest  fiavor,  adaptability  is 
more  important  than  authenticity. 
Before  selecting  a  variety,  consult  lo- 
cal nurseries  and  cooperative  exten- 
sion agents  to  learn  what  types  will  do 
well  in  your  area.  For  instance.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  requires  a  British- 
style  long  cool  siunmer  and  can  be 
hard  to  grow  in  the  United  States. 
The  Westfield  Seek-No-Further  will 
yield  a  marvelous  apple  when  grown 
in  gravelly  loam  but  will  not  produce 
good  fruit  when  grown  in  clay  per- 


fect for  Sweet  Bough  and  Red  Astra- 
chan.  (For  nurseries  that  offer  heir- 
loom apple  trees  see  Resources.) 

FLAKY  APPLE  DUMPLINGS  WITH 
SAFFRON  CUSTARD 

Custard 

1  cup  milk 
V-^  cup  half  and  half 
16  peppercorns 
'/->  teaspoon  saffron  threads 
1  egg 
1  egg  yolk 
1  'A'  tablespoons  sugar 

Pinch  of  salt 
Dumplmgs 

6  large  cooking  apples  such  as 

Newtown  Pippin  or  Northern  Spy 
'/i  cup  calvados  or  cognac 
12  frozen  phyllo  sheets,  thawed 
6  ounces  unsalted  butter,  clarified 
3  tablespoons  sugar 

(hislard.  Combine  the  first  four  ingre- 
dients in  a  small,  heavy,uionreactive 
sau(  epan  and  warm  over  very  low  heat 
about  40  minutes.  I  urn  heat  off  when- 
ever liquid  starts  to  simmer.  The  object 
is  not  to  cook  the  milk  but  to  infu.se  it 
with  the  flavors  of  the  spices. 

Beat  the  egg,  egg  yolk,  sugar,  and 
salt  until  well  mixed,  then  slowly  strain 
in  the  milk  infusion,  stirring  constant- 
ly. Return  the  mixture  to  the  pan  and 
cook  over  low  heat,  stirring  constantly 
until  it  thickens.  Pour  into  a  chilled 
bowl,  cool  completely,  and  refrigerate 
tightly  covered. 

Dumplings.  Preheat  oven  to  375  de- 
grees. Peel  and  core  the  apples;  rub 
each  inside  and  out  with  the  calvados, 
and  set  aside.  Unroll  phyllo  and  cover 
with  a  tea  towel.  Place  a  sheet  on  the 
work  surface.  Brush  lightly  with  clari- 
fied butter  and  fold  in  half.  Repeat 
with  a  second  sheet.  Stack  the  second 
sheet  on  top  of  the  first  (with  folded 
edges  in),  leaving  a  couple  of  inches  ex- 
posed at  the  left  margin  to  form  a 
rough  square.  Brush  with  butter,  place 
an  apple  in  the  center,  and  sprinkle  on 
1  V2  teaspoons  of  the  sugar. 

Stand  a  chopstick  in  the  center  of  the 
apple  and  loosely  draw  up  the  sides  of 
the  square  to  enclose  the  fruit.  Fhere 
will  be  extra  pastry  at  the  top.  Squeeze 
it  together  around  the  chopstick  to 
make  a  pastry  bag  with  a  flaring  top. 
Press  tightly  at  the  neck  so  pastry  sticks 
together,  then  withdraw  the  chopstick, 
leaving  a  narrow  hole. 

Place  the  dumpling  on  a  jelly  roll  pan 
and  brush  lightly  with  butter.  Repeat 
with  the  remaining  dumplings.  Bake 
for  40-5U  minutes  or  until  pastry  is 
browned  and  apples  are  cooked  (test 
through  the  hole  with  a  skewer). 
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I'or  our 
spectacular 
5-/)age  catalog, 
please  send  $10  to 
Rocbe-Bubois  (Dept. 
SS3).  183  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  NY 
10016.  (reimbursed  with 
your  first  purchase). 


ROCHE-BOBOIS: 
A  RARE  FIND. 


At  Roche-Bobois,  discover  that  rare  find:  the  exceptional 
piece  of  furniture  tliat  gives  a  new  dimension  to  your  inte- 
rior... and  blends  perfectly  with  your  prized  possessions. 

Feather-tilled  backs  and  armrests  give  the  Signature  sofa 
an  unparalleled  sense  of  comfort.  Shown  here  in  the  newest 
shade  of  Beige,  with  just  a  hint  of  Rose,  in  a  very  soft,  full- 
grained  aniline-d}ed  leather.  Available  in  a  wide  range  of  types 
and  colors  of  leather. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Special  Edition  introductory  price. 


Signature  3-seal  sofa.  Created  by  Giorgio  Soressi. 


THROUGH  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  STORES  AND  THROUGH  THE  TRADE  IN  THE  USA  AND  CANADA. 


PARIS 


LONDON 


BRUSSELS 


GENEVA 


ATHENS 


BARCELONA 


ROTTERDAM 


MEXICO 


BUENOS   AIRES 


TOKYO 
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JOY  is  that  rare  bouquet  of  10,400  jasmine 

flowers  and  28  dozen  roses  that  never  needs 

watering  and  never  dies, 


AgiftofJOYde 
Jean  Patou  is  always 
warmly  received, 


rmie 
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:^  NCOMMON     VALUE 

Exclusive  home  furnishings,  accessories  and  wall  decor  from  ^5  to  ■ 
Shown:  Console  ^249,  Lamp  U99.  Witli  over  300  locations 
uitiie  US.  and  Canada,  we  liave  a  store  near  you. 
For  locations,  ordering  or  a  free  catalogue,  call 

1-800-829-7789 

1  -800-66»-l  136  m  Canada 


The  Bombay  Company  ® 
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To  serve,  pour  cold  custard  into 
deep  dessert  plates  and  top  each  with  a 
dumpling.  .Serves  6. 

APPLESAUCE 

6  pounds  apples,  a  mixture  of  sweet 
and  tart 

1  cup  cider 

'/2  cup  sugar  (optional) 

Applesauce  is  best  when  made  from  a 
blend  of  apples;  Tolman  Sweet,  Jona- 
than, or  Smokehouse  for  sweetness 
balanced  by  Northern  Spv.  Macoun. 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  or  other  tart 
types.  Peel.  core,  and  chop  apples 
roughlv.  If  vou  want  smooth  sauce, 
keep  varieties  separate  and  cook  the 
hard  ones  about  15  minutes  before 
adding  the  softer  tvpes. 

In  a  3-quart  nonreactive  saucepan.  8 
inches  in  diameter,  add  cider  and  ap- 
ples. Cover  and  cook  over  low  heat, 
stirring  more  and  more  frequentlv  un- 
til apples  have  disintegrated.  Puree  if 
desired,  then  taste  and  -add  sugar  if 
needed.  Unsullied  by  spices  or  other 
extraneous  flavoring  elements,  apple- 
sauce can  be  a  revelation:  simplicitv  ex- 
alted, ^'ield  is  \  ariable:  as  a  general  rule 
you  get  about  a  cup  from  each  pound. 
Serves  6—8. 

DEEP-DISH  DOUBLE-APPLE  PIE 

2  tablespoons  unsalted  butter,  plus 
butter  for  the  dish 

6  firm  cooking  apples  .  such  as  Wolf 
River  or  Northern  Spv 

4  apples  that  lose  their  shape  when 
cooked,  such  as  Mcintosh 

or  Winesap 

5  tablespfx)ns  sugar 
2  tablespoons  brand\ 

I  tablespoon  rose  water 

Pastr\-  for  I  piecrust 
1  tablespoon  cream 

Preheat  oven  to  375  degrees.  Peel  and 
core  cooking  apples.  Butter  a  deep  9- 
inch  pie  plate  and  arrange  the  apples  in 
a  single  laver.  Divide  the  butter  into  six 
pieces;  place  one  in  the  hollow  center 
of  each  apple. 

Peel,  core,  and  slice  remaining  ap- 
ples, and  combine  with  4  tablespoons 
of  the  sugar,  the  brandv.  and  the  rose 
water.  Pack  the  apple  slices  around  the 
whole  apples.  Roll  out  pastrv  Vs  inch 
thick  and  drape  it  over  the  filling, 
pressing  it  dow  n.  Trim  it.  leaving  a  bit 
of  overhang.  Crimp  the  edge  and  make 
slits  in  crust. 

Bake  30  minutes  or  until  crust  is  light 
gold  and  the  apples  are  almost  cooked. 
Brush  crust  with  cream,  sprinkle  on 
remaining  sugar,  and  return  pie  to  ov- 
en 15-20  minutes  or  until  pastrv  is 
browned.  Its  best  warm.  Serves  6.  A 
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•  WRITER  IN  RESIDENCE 


East  Meets  West 
Meets  East 

All  the  world's  a  stage 
for  a  young  playwright 
By  David  Henry  Hwang 


The  Chinese  pioneers  who  came  to  America  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  build  the  transcontinental 
railroad  called  themselves  "sojourners" — one 
loot  in  the  United  States,  the  other  in  China.  I  am  a  so- 
journer of  the  twentieth-century  American  variety — one 
foot  in  New  York,  the  other  in  Los  Angeles.  For  most  of 
my  adult  life  I  have  shuttled  between  the  two,  hearing  in 
each  the  customary  complaints  about  the  other. 

Although  I  have  lived  in  New  York  for  most  of  the  past 
ten  years,  I  imagine  I  will  always  consider  myself  a  Cali- 
fornian.  My  parents,  she  from  the  Philippines,  he  from 
Shanghai,  met  at  the  University  of  Southern  (California 
at  a  foreign  students'  dance  on  Halloween.  I  was  born  in 
the  center  of  town  at  Queen  of  Angels  Hospital  and  grew 
up  in  the  dusty  eastern  suburbs  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
My  colleagues  who  were  raised  elsewhere  tend  to  re- 
gard Los  Angeles  as  the  Detroit  of  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry, a  factory  town  where  everyone  is  in  the  same  line 
of  work.  There  is  some  truth  to  this,  particularly  as  it  ap- 
plies to  an  area  on  the  West  Side  extending  from  Culver 
City  to  West  Hollywood  to  Santa  Monica  to  Encino.  Yet 
as  a  child  I  experienced  southern  California  as  a  con- 
glomeration of  middle-American  small  towns,  each  with 
its  own  strip  malls  and  Main  Street.  The  meeting  of  these 
two  worlds  and  their  blending  in  turn  with  other  dispa- 
rate cultures  shaped  M.  Butterfly,  and  they  continue  to 
shape  my  vision  and  my  writing. 

My  family  lived  in  a  two-story  house  in  San  Gabriel, 
known  as  the  "city  with  a  mission"  because  its  centerpiece 
is  a  mission  founded  in  1771  by  Father  Serra  and  built  in 
the  following  decades  by  Native  Americans  of  the  Sho- 
shone tribe.  My  parents  had  tried  to  settle  in  neighboring 
Monterey  Park  but  were  told  flat  out  that  the  owners 
would  not  sell  to  Chinese.  The  irony  amuses  me  when  I 
visit  today's  Monterey  Park,  which  has  become  a  magnet 
for  overseas  Chinese  investment.  Theaters  where  I  once 
sat  watching  Y'uu  Only  Live  Twice  now  sport  flashy  mar- 
In  Monterey  Park,  quees  in  Chinese,  and  whole  avenues 
have  been  transformed  into  Asian 
malls  with  parking  lots  full  of  German 
cars.  An  example,  I  suppose,  of  the  no- 
tion that  fear  creates  the  thing  feared. 
I  grew  up  with  Sears  catalogue-style 


David  Hwang 
finds  that  the 
"theaters  where  I 
once  sat  watching 
you  Only  Live 
Twice  now  sport 
flashy  marquees 
in  Chinese." 
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IS/IASTEPCRAFT 


Ancient   detail    in    brass 


sooo  YEAn  Old  design  details  cast  in  solid  bpass  on  a  contem- 

POHAnv    FOfP^^AT    BY     W  A  S  T  E  (=>  C  P  A  F  T      AVAILABLE     TmROUGM     FINE     F  U  Fl  N  I  T  U  «  E 
RETAILERS   OR    ANY    BAKEFi      K^^APP    s   TuBBS    SmO^^ROO'. 
LISTED     BELOW       FOFt     LITERATURE     AND    THE    NAME    OF    A 


CONVENIENT    RESOURCE      PMONE 


3aO-365-352S 


KSAPP    &   TL 


SKM-aCOMS  Jli  ITJUTl   30ST0>»   OOfcSC   £^^,t.>C   :j^ 


iL  =  se*  oat  =*•  LADe^s»*A  sut  ouucaco  seattu  "w  vu^octoi  3  c  mo  pwis  CUNC£ 


"Vine   is  shown  in  handblocked  wallpaper.  Also  available  in  machine-printed  wallpaper  rabric,  and 
tapestry.  At  Sanderson,  979  3rd  Ave.,  N.Y.C.,  Toronto,  and  showrooms  throughout  the  U.S. 


•  WRITER  IN  RESIDENCE 

American  tuiniture.  I  remember 
once  breaking  a  lamp  in  some  inev- 
itable childhood  ruckus.  Expecting 
to  be  punished,  1  watched  mv  moth-  j_ 
er  as  she  wandered  over  to  the  S&H 
Green  Stamps  catalogue  to  pick  out  a 
replacement.  Where  there  was  some 
Asian  decorative  influence,  it  was 
generally  a  Western  imitation — faux 
ebonv  end  tables  or  a  slipcover  with  a 
design  resembling  gold  Chinese  em- 
blems. These  were  supplemented  by 
a  few  antiques  my  parents  had 
brought  from  the  old  country,  in- 
cluding Chinese  scrolls  and  a  large 
brass  plate  from  the  Philippines. 

When  I  was  a  teenager,  mv  father 
had  the  master  bedroom  extended 
into  what  had  been  a  patio  over  the 
garage.  His  Chinese  friends  told  him 
this  would  bring  bad  luck,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  necromancy 
of  feng  shui.  building  over  your  ga>- 
rage  represented  cutting  off  your 
head.  Mv  father,  who  had  long  since 
rejected  old  countrv  wavs  in  favor  of 
new-world  opportunitv  and  English- 
onlv  patriotism,  pooh-poohed  such 
superstition.  Only  a  few  years  later 
he  was  kidnapped  and  briefly  held 
for  ransom.  By  contrast,  I  under- 
stand that  I.  M.  Pel's  Beverly  Hills 
headquarters  for  Creative  Artists 
Agency  has  been  blessed  by  a  feng 
shui  priest;  so  far  no  major  kidnap- 
pings there  have  been  reported.  L'lti- 
matelv,  1  don't  imagine  that  my  own 
successes  or  failures  have  been  deter- 
mined bv  whether  I  followed  the 
feng  shui  recommendatic^n  of  sleep- 
ing on  a  bed  catercorner  to  the  door, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  this  with 
anv  degree  of  confidence. 

In  San  Gabriel  mv  friends'  fathers 
were  barbers,  construction  supervi- 
sors, engineers,  grocers,  and  school- 
teachers, and  their  mothers  were 
homemakers.  .\11  I  knew  of  L.A. 
proper  were  the  places  my  parents 
chose  to  visit — mostlv  Chinese  res- 
taurants and  churches — and  the  7- 
Elevens  and  Shakey's  pizza  parlors 
that  I  could  reach  on  my  bicycle. 

.A.11  this  changed  when  I  turned 
sixteen  and  a  drivers  license  gave  me 
access  to  those  vital  arteries  of  Los 
Angeles  life — the  freewavs.  I  still  re- 
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Undoubtedly  the  finest  kitchens  in  the  world 

Desigmng,  hand  BLILDI.ng  .A-\D  mnXG  a  sophisticated  kitchen  requires 
design  skills  and  craftsmanship  well  above  the  average. 

Fine  detailing,  sophisticated  interiors  and  clever  accessories  all  give 
that  special  Smallbone  quality  and,  most  crucially,  these  are  properly 
co-ordinated  by  skilled  technical  staff.  While  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery,  one  look  at  a  genuine  Smallbone  and  you'll  sec  there's  no 
comparison  at  any  price. 


II: 


150  EAST  56TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  NY  10155.  TEL:  (212)  644  6006  •  CHEVY  CHASE  PLAZA,  5.S01  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.W.,  WASHINGTON  DC  20015.  TEL:  (202)  537  3565 
34  EAST  PUTNA.M  .WENLT,  GREENWICH.  CT  06830.  TEL:  (203)  869  0619  •  315  SOLTH  ROBERTSON  BLVD.  L.\.  CA  90048.  TEL:  (213)  550  7299 


For  Your  $20  124  Page  Catalog  and  New  Video  Please  Call  Toll  Free  1  800  765  5266 
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HEKMAN'S  FIRST  EVER  NATIONAL  DESK  SALE... 
NOW  AT  SUBSTANTIAL  SAVINGS. 

For  the  names  of  participating  dealers,  call  1  -800-253-5345 

Showrooms  to  the  trade  in  Dallas  and  High  Point, 
Hekman  Furniture,  1,^00  Buchanan  SW.Graod  RftpJds..  Ml  49507-1683. 


imih^KnhkrO 


Take  a  Free  Read  To 
The  Perfect  Whirlpool. 

There  are  a  lot  of  whirlpools  out  there.  So  how  do  you  find  the  one  that's 

perfect  for  you?  It's  easy  when  you  know  the  facts.  Just  call 

l-800-4-Kohler,Ext.475 

and  get  our  Free  Booklet:  'The  Perfect  Body  of  Water."  Or  write 

Kohler  Whirlpools,  KohlerCo.,  Dept  AC9,  Kohler,  WI.  53044.  Do  it. 

Your  perfect  whirlpool  is  waiting. 

THE  BOLD  LOOK 

OF  KOHLER 

Intelligence  Brought  To  Bathing" 


Hwang  in  the 
San  Gabriel 
house  where 
he  grew  up. 


member  the  first  time  I  saw  the 
Westwood  district  with  its  movie  the- 
aters, eateries  with  rock  and  roil 
names,  and  gleaming  chrome  and 
glass  boutiques  with  labels  from  far- 
off  lands.  Suddenly  I  discovered  that 
I  was  living  in  a  city. 

When  I  moved  to  New  York  to 
seek  my  future  as  a  playwright,  I  re- 
mained so  ambivalent  about  my  new 
home  that  I  left  my  watch  on  Pacific 
standard  time,  an  affectation  that 
strikes  me  today  as  mightily  inconve- 
nient. To  the  extent  that  my  limited 
budget  permitted  me  to  furnish  my 
studio  apartment,  I  gravitated  to- 
ward the  clean  lines  and  peaceful 
aesthetic  of  Japan.  Having  said  that, 
I  must  admit  that  tatami  rooms  are 
not  cheap,  and  my  desire  to  achieve 
Zen  serenity  may  well  have  provided 
a  convenient  excuse  for  seating  my 
guests  on  a  bare  parquet  floor.  I  did 
purchase  a  futon  platform,  shoji 
screens,  and  a  few  posters — all  West- 
ern imitations,  so  perhaps  in  this  way 
I  was  proving  that  I  was,  indeed,  a 
chip  off  my  parents'  block. 

Today  I  am  back  in  New  York,  in  a 
penthouse  duplex  that  allows  me  the 
luxury  of  California  roominess  with 
a  New  York  skyline.  To  do  my  best 
work  I  need  space  for  pacing.  Living 
in  the  clutter  and  concentration  of 
New  York,  I've  always  put  a  premi- 
um on  a  good  view  from  my  window, 
as  if  to  duplicate  the  open  space  and 
the  ever-present  San  Gabriel  moun- 
tains that  remain  in  the  eye  of  my 
younger  self.  My  latest  decorating 
idea  is  juxtaposing  art  nouveau  and 
Japanese  design,  though  at  this  point 
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For  the  name  jOf  the  St.  Charles  design  studio  in  your  area,  call  804/424-3900. 

Or  write  St.  Charles,  1401  Greenbrier  I^kway,  Suite  200H,  Chesapeake,^  23320. 

Enclose  your  $8.00  check  for  our  complete  St.  Charles  custom  cabinetry  folio. 


M»i^ 


•  WRITER  IN  RESIDENCE 

The  few  touches 

of  Asian  style 

were  mostly  Western 

imitations 

in  the  evolution  of  my  apartment 
and  my  pocketbook,  this  remains 
more  a  theory  than  a  realization. 

Fate — in  the  form  of  my  girl- 
friend's career  and  my  own — con- 
spires to  leave  me  with  one  foot  in 
California.  I  visit  the  haunts  that 
seemed  the  height  of  glamour  to  a 
young  San  Gabrielite,  and  my  enthu- 
siasm seems  appropriately  adoles- 
cent. But  perhaps  part  of  the  charm 
that  L.A.  continues  to  hold  for  me 
lies  in  the  ease  with  which  I  can  slip 
back  and  remember  even  the  tackiest 
of  dance  clubs  as  an  adventure. 

Los  Angeles,  I  believe,  is  a  meeting 
of  contradictions.  On  one  level,  a  cast 
of  desperate  characters  in  overlever- 
aged  automobiles  and  faux  hooker 
fashions  fits  conveniently  into  Amer- 
ica's mythology  of  Hollywood.  But 
behind  this  facade  lies  a  reality  of 
great  contrasts — Dynasty  mansions 
housing  third-world  Alexises,  black 
girls  calling  themselves  Muffy,  and 
fast-food  gluttons  spouting  health 
food  rhetoric.  Not  to  mention  an  in- 
creasingly diverse  mix  of  races  and 
tongues,  each  transforming  the  local 
culture  as  they  themselves  are  trans- 
formed by  it. 

Growing  up  in  such  a  world,  I  am 
not  surprised  that  I  should  come  to 
find  my  imagination  dominated  by 
contrasts  and  contradictions,  by  un- 
likes  coming  together  in  hopes  of 
forging  new  connections.  It  helps  me 
explain  not  only  why  I  write  about  a 
Chinese  transvestite  who  sings, 
dances,  and  spouts  American  slang 
and  copy-shop  employees  who  meet 
extraterrestrials  but  also  why  I  am 
still  searching  for  a  Korean  chest  to 
complement  my  Swedish  art  nou- 
veau  headboard.  And  why  I  contin- 
ue to  consider  myself  such  an 
Angeleno  that  I  actually  make  my 
home  in  Manhattan.  A 
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From  America's  qr^mtest private  collections... 

THE  TREASURY^  GAROUSEL  ART 
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Shown  approximately  actual  size  of  5'/4"  in  length. 


The  first  authorized  collection 
of  the  animals  of  the  carousel. 


-A-ppized'rfi^nagerie  of  American  folk  art.  " 

The  definitive  collection  of  12  faithful  miniature 
re-creations  of  the  most  unique  carousel  animals. 
Brightly  colored  steeds.  An  elephant.  Giraffe.  Goat. 
A  lion.  An  exotically  clad  camel. 

Each  representing  its  own  style  of  carousel  art. 
The  realism  of  the  Philadelphia  School.  The  simple 
beauty  of  the  County  Fair  Style.  The  ornate 
grandeur  of  the  Coney  Island  Tradition. 

Each  handcrafted  of  fine,  hand-decorated  and 
hand-painted  porcelain.  Many  glittering  with  ac- 
cents of  24  karat  gold.  Each  mounted  on  a  brass 
electroplated  pole  and  hardwood  base. 

Priced  at  $37.50  per  sculpture.  A  rotating  carou- 
sel display  provided  at  no  additional  charge. 


The  Franklin  Mint  •  Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 


Authentic  re-creations  in  fine  porcelain. 


Please  accept  my  order  for  The  Treasury  of  Carousel  Art,  a  collection 
of  12  imported  sculptures  crafted  of  fine  hand-decorated  and  hand- 
painted  porcelain,  to  be  sent  to  me  at  the  rate  of  one  a  month.  A 
custom-designed  display  will  be  provided  as  part  of  the  collection.  ^ 
I  need  send  no  payment  now.  I  will  be  billed  $37.50*  for  each  sculp- 
ture when  it  is  ready  to  be  sent  to  me. 

'Plus  my  slate  sales  ta.r  and  $1.95  per  sculpture  for  shipping  and  handling. 

SIGNATURE 

ALL  OnOEHS  AR6  SUBJECT  TO  ACCEPTANCE 


Please  mail  by  September  30, 1991. 


MR/MRS/MISS 
ADDRESS 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 


CmVSTATE/ZIP. 


11853-241 


THIRTY  DAY  RETURN  ASSURANCE  POLICY 

If  you  wish  to  return  any  Franklin  Mint  purchase,  you  may  do  so  within  30  days  of 

your  receipt  of  that  purchase  for  replacement,  credit  or  refund. 
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Still  Life 

With 
Breakfast 

Visitors  to  John  F.  Peto's 

house  and  studio 

can  stay  for  the  night 

By  John  Wilmerding 


A  modest  sign  in  the  shape  of 
an  artist's  palette,  bearing 
the  name  "The  Studio," 
marks  what  appears  to  be  an  ordi-" 
nary  Victorian  house  at  102  Cedar 
Avenue  in  Island  Heights,  New  Jer- 
sey. But  the  history,  ownership,  and 
contents  of  the  simple  shingled 
structure  make  it  of  more  than  usual 
interest,  worth  a  visit  by  anyone  in- 
trigued by  America's  cultural  and  ar- 
tistic past.  The  house  was  built  by  the 
still-life  painter  John  Frederick  Peto 
in  1889  and  has  remained  in  family 
hands  ever  since.  It  is  now  the  home 
of  Joy  Peto  Smiley,  one  of  the  artist's 
granddaughters,  who  operates  it  as  a 
bed-and-breakfast  inn. 

The  number  of  houses  and  studios 
of  important  American  artists  that 
survive  from  the  nineteenth  century 
is  regrettably  small:  one  thinks  of 
Winslow  Homer's  sparsely  fur- 
nished studio  at  Prout's  Neck, 
Maine;  the  cottage  of  Jasper  Francis 
Cropsey  and  the  Persian  villa  Olana 


Joy  Peto  Smiley,  above 
left,  in  her  grandfather's 
studio.  Top:  Early 
photographs  of  Peto 
and  his  house.  Above: 
The  Writer's  Table:  A 
Precarious  Moment, 
c.  1890.  Left:  Family 
furniture  and  still-life 
props  in  the  studio. 


built  by  Frederic  Church,  both  in  the 
Hudson  River  valley;  Daniel  Chester 
French's  Chesterwood  in  western 
Massachusetts,  now  owned  by  the 
National  Trust;  and  the  estate  of  Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens  in  Cornish, 
New  Hampshire,  a  National  Historic 
Landmark.  It  is  appropriate  that  Pe- 
to's  property,  as  well  as  his  artistic 
legacy,  has  increasingly  come  to  be 
recognized  as  belonging  in  these 
ranks.  His  surroundings  offer  illu- 
minating insight  into  his  often  enig- 
matic, poignant,  and  brooding  art. 

Like  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
among  them  Homer,  Thomas  Ea- 
kins,  Mark  Twain,  and  Henry  Ad- 
ams, Peto  evolved  an  introspective 
vision  in  response  to  the  cultural  and 
philosophical  disruptions  that  fol- 
lowed the  advent  of  Darwinism  and 
the  Civil  War — disruptions  that 
shaped  an  anxious  sense  of  accumu- 
lating change  at  century's  end.  The 
dark  palette,  shadowy  spaces,  and 
ambiguous  light  sources  in  his  still 
lif  es  seem  to  conceal  as  much  as  they 
reveal,  and  the  worn  and  tattered 
surfaces  of  his  subjects  are  displayed 
like  emblems  of  mortality. 

Born  in  Philadelphia  in  1854,  Peto 
was  trained  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  where  he 
presumably  received  some  instruc- 
tion in  architecture  and  design.  His 
studies  coincided  with  the  exhibition 
of  European  and  American  art  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadel- 
phia, another  stimulus  to  his  career. 
Still-life  painting  was  a  venerable  lo- 
cal tradition,  which  extended  from 
the  Peale  family  in  the  federal  period 
through  Severin  Roesen  and  John  F. 
Francis  at  midcentury.  Peto's  favor- 
ite themes  were  tabletop  arrange- 
ments of  pipe,  mug,  and  books  or 
illusionistic  office-board  and  letter- 
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It  must  have  been 
a  really  big  wish. 


Shown:  Golden  Era  pattern. 


•  CLASSICS 


With  its  dim  passageways 

and  massed  bric-a-brac,  the  house 

suggests  a  living  still  life 


Peto,  above,  in 
the  1880s.  Right: 
The  Poor  Man's 
Store,  1885.  Below 
left:  Still-life  subjects 
at  the  house  in 
New  Jersey  beside 
a  Peto  reproduction. 
Below  right:  Sign 
Painting  for  Helen 
S.  Peto.  1903,  was 
a  tribute  to  the 
artist's  daughter  on 
her  tenth  birthday. 


rack  compositions.  By  the  htte  liSHOs, 
with  his  mature  style  ot  expressive 
coloring  and  brushwork  established 
and  his  pictures  occasionally  dis- 
played at  Academy  exhibitions,  Peto 
was  ready  to  expand  his  horizons. 

An  important  turning  point  came 
in  1887,  when  he  traveled  to  Cincin- 
nati to  paint  a  major  decorative  com- 
mission for  the  Stag  Saloon. While  in 
(Cincinnati,  Peto  met  Christine  Pearl 


Smith  from  nearby  Lerado,  whom 
he  married  that  June.  About  this 
time  he  also  began  making  regular 
summer  visits  to  Island  Heights, 
where  he  was  in  demand  as  a  cornet 
player  for  Methodist  camp  meetings. 
A  typical  resort  community  that 
came  into  its  own  after  the  Civil  War, 
the  village  was  favorably  situated 
among  the  open  fields  rising  from 
bluffs  along  the  Toms  River  just  be- 
fore it  opened  out 
into  Barnegat  Bay 
and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Here  Peto 
built  a  house, 
where  he  perma- 
nently moved  his 
new  family.  The 
property  he  select- 
ed wasabout  half  a 
mile  from  the  riv- 
er, a  site  affording 
a  panorama  that 
has  since  been  ob- 
scured by  trees  and 
other  houses.  Peto 
loved  life  along  the 
riverfront,  a  pas- 
sion he  passed  on  to  his  only  child, 
Helen,  and  fishing  paraphernalia 
was  always  part  of  the  picturesque 
clutter  that  provided  subjects  for  his 
canvases. 

The  rambling  house  and  studio 
show  how  intimately  Peto's  art  and 
life  were  intertwined.  The  main 
room,  rising  to  exposed  rafters  two 
stories  above,  contains  his  easel,  the 
family  piano,  and  a  profusion  of 
painting  props  along 
wainscoted  walls,  open 
shelves,  and  the  tops  of 
old  American  chests 
and  tables.  Besides  re- 
flecting postcentennial 
nostalgia,  Peto's  card- 
ing wheel,  Chippen- 
dale revival  armchair, 
mismatched  country 


Windsors,  and  blue  and  white  china 
exemplify  his  taste  for  commonplace 
artifacts  with  an  air  of  sturdy  ele- 
gance. A  wide  veranda  wraps  around 
one  corner  of  the  house;  upstaiis, 
small  bedrooms  and  narrow  hallways 
fit  into  intersecting  eaves  and  gables. 
The  dim  passageways,  the  compact 
massings  of  bric-a-brac,  and  the  var- 
iegated textures  and  hues  of  wood, 
stucco,  and  colored  glass  all  combine 
to  suggest  a  living  still  life,  an  ar- 
rangement of  forms  in  light  and 
shadow  close  in  character  to  the  art- 
ist's paintings. 

As  a  working  studio,  the  house 
was — as  it  is  today — filled  with  the  as- 
sorted domestic  objects  of  Peto's  at- 
tention: ancient  lanterns  and  oil 
lamps,  padlocks  and  keys,  musical  in- 
struments, a  ginger  jar  and  pottery 
jugs,  a  battered  umbrella.  Also  saved 
are  family  albums  of  photographs 
and  news  clippings,  some  early  draw- 
ings, watercolor  and  oil  sketches,  and 
several  of  Peto's  wooden  palettes,  on 
a  couple  of  which  he  painted  illusion- 
istic  still  lif  es.  Two  fragments  of  plas- 
ter painted  in  oil  are  the  only  relics  of 
the  shelf  of  trompe  I'oeil  books  Peto 
applied  to  the  walls  of  the  upstairs 
room  he  sometimes  used  as  a  study. 
These  fragile  remnants  now  present 
an  unintended  image  of  whimsy  at 
the  mercy  of  time,  a  theme  akin  to 
elegiac  still  lifes  on  canvas  such  as  the 
turn-of-the-century  Discarded  Trea- 
sures and  Forgotten  Friends. 

In  his  later  years  Peto  suffered 
from  Bright's  disease,  a  painful  kid- 
ney ailment  which  led  to  his  death 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three  in  1907.  For- 
tunately, his  treasures  in  Island 
Heights  have  been  neither  discarded 
nor  forgotten,  and  the  house  still 
stands  as  an  embodiment  of  his  artis- 
tic spirit.  A 

For  information:  Joy  Peto  Smiley,  The  Stu- 
dio of  John  F.  Peto,  102  Cedar  Ave.,  Island 
Heights,  NJ  08732;  (908)  270-6058 
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•  TASTE 


Guests  Between 
the  Covers 

Friends  and  family  leave  a  lasting  impression 

on  their  host's  blank  pages 

By  Barbara  Hanson  Pierce 


grand  gray-shingled  ht^uses  that  coy- 
ly call  themselves  cottages.  And  the 
guest  books  are  cut  from  the  same 
unirivolous  cloth.  The  volumes 
don't  match  because  they  were 
bought  at  ciifferenl  times,  in  differ- 
ent places,  over  the  past  seventy-four 
years.  All  of  them,  however,  are  un- 
fancy  stationery-store-type  leather- 
bound  books,  wider  than 
they  are  tall  with  lines  for  U  11 1 1 11 C  Q 

^  ..., ^^  ^.^..^, .^  v.. names  and  addresses 

branches  of  the  extended  family,  all       and  a  small  space  for      ^UCSt  DOOKS 

of  whom  share  the  house  today.  (My       brief  comments.  They 


ONE  OF  rut  FIRS  I  IHINCiS  I  DO 
when  I  arrive  at  my  favorite  sum- 
mer house  is  read  the  guest  book, 
to  see  who's  been  there,  what's  been 
going  on,  and  who's  been  sleeping  in 
beds  that  1  like  to  call  my  own.  The 
book,  or  rather  books,  belong  to  a 
house  on  the  coast  of  Maine  which 
my  husband's  grandmother  built  in 
1917.  Together  the  three  volumes 
span  at  least  as  many  generations 
and  include  descendants  of  four 


husband  owns  one-sixteenth  cjf  it — 
sort  of  a  New  England  version  of  a 
time-share.)  Rustic  and  weather- 
beaten,  the  place  is  more  like  a  log 
cabin  or  a  camp  than  one  of  those 


live  in  the  drawer  of  the 
mission-style  desk  in  the 
living  room  where  un- 
cles and  aunts  have  tra- 
ditionally opened  the 
mail  and  paid  bills. 

Taken  together,  these 
guest  books  are  an  ex- 
traordinary chronicle  of 
a  clan.  "Over  the  road  in  the  Hud- 
son— 290  miles  in  15  hours!"  wrote 
one  ecstatic  guest  in  1925,  before  the 
advent  of  either  commercial  aviation 
or  the  Maine  turnpike.  The  same 
names  keep  reappearing,  and  it's 
moving  to  watch  the  handwriting 
change  with  the  life  cycle,  as  childish 
signatures  become  authoritative  and 


unleash 

creativity, 

but  lines 

reassure  the 

timid 


adult,  then  spidery  and  senescent, 
before  they  disappear  altogether. 
Adolescent  girlfriends  turn  into 
wives,  beaux  fall  by  the  wayside,  fian- 
ces become  husbands,  wives  become 
widows,  and  children  inevitably 
grow  up.  In  one  especially  chaotic, 
joyous  entry  there's  even  a  dog's  paw 
print  stamped  on  the  page. 
Throughout  the  years,  the  timeless 
pull  of  the  house  is  reflected  in  the 
recurring  themes  of  the  comments: 
the  sea,  the  foghorn,  the  lobsters,  the 
lighthouse,  the  cookouts,  and,  al- 
ways, the  terrible  beds. 

I  love  reading  these  guest  books 
because  I  like  imagining  the  faces 
that  have  peopled  this  house  over  the 
years.  Sometimes  I  discover  that 
friends  have  stayed  with  other 
branches  of  the  family  without  any  of 
us  realizing  that  we  had^)ne  another 
in  common.  I  also  like  comparing 
notes  about  who  experi- 
enced the  most  sun — or 
rather,  the  least  fog — 
during  the  course  of  a 
summer.  In  one  espe- 
cially fogbound  visit,  my 
husband  and  I  never  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  sea  ten 
feet  in  front  of  us.  By  the 
end  of  our  vacation,  my 
husband,  slighdy  crazed 
from  playing  Clue  with 
our  children,  wrote: 
"Three  weeks  in  the  fog. 
Professor  Plum  did  it  in  the  boat- 
house  with  an  ice  pick." 

Another  favorite  armchair  sport  is 
to  read  the  newlyweds'  post-honey- 
moon comments.  All  too  familiar 
with  the  saggy  mattresses  and 
squeaky  springs  (fourteen  twins  with 
turn-of-the-century  frames,  no  dou- 
bles), the  older  generation  always  en- 
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310  threads  per  square  inch  Pima  cotton.  A  sumptuous  fantasy. 

CHARI/M/V  ONE  OF  THE  FACETS  OF  FIELIK'REST. 
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Discover  the  beauty  beneath 
the  surface. 

Our  Gourmet  Cuisine  Centre  is  designed  with  an  innovative 

bi-level  work  surface  to  make  food  preparation  neat 

and  easy.  On  one  level,  you'll  find  a  recessed  ribbed  draining 

surface,  and  on  another  level,  there's  a  convenient  disposer 

bowlalong  with  a  10 "-deep  sink  bowl.  For  beautiful  results 

whenever  you  cook — 

just  say  the  word...  . 


(£  1991  ElkayManufacturingCompany 


For  yournearestElkay  Authorized  Showroom 
call  1-800-635-7500. 


Make  a  single  beautiful  statement. 

Conquer  small  sink  bowls  and  step  up  to  the  beauty  of  our 

spacious  single-bowl  Sculptura.^  Available  in  White  and 

Almond,  plus  Gray  or  Tan  Granite-look  finishes,  this  sink  is 

made  of  durable,  high-tech  Decostone.  Sculptura's 
sleek,  contemporary  styling  is  unparalleled  for  efficiency 
and  elegance..just  say 

the  word.  _     i"** 
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just  say 


The  timeless        wL 
pull  of  the  house  is 

reflected  in  the 
recurring  themes  of 

the  guest  book 

comments:  the  sea, 

the  foghorn, 

and,  always,  the 

terrible  beds 


Joys  a  report  of  a  collapsed  bed.  In 
retrospect,  I  cringe  at  my  own  newly- 
wed  uptightness — where  is  the  muse 
when  it's  my  turn  to  sign?  ("They 
laughed  when  I  packed  my  flannel 
nightgown,"  I  wrote  of  our  October 
1969  honeymoon,  "but  it  snowed.") 
There  my  words  are,  graven  in 
stone,  ad  eternam,  for  all  eyes  to 
read.  Sport  indeed. 

Inspired  by  my  husband's  family,  I 
have  frequently  tried — and  invari- 
ably failed — to  keep  a  guest  book  my- 
self. When  we  were  married,  a  friend 
gave  us  a  lovely  atlas-size  Italian  ver- 
sion, but  somehow  it  always  seemed 
overly  grandiose  to  whip  out  the 
Florentine  leather  after  a  meat  loaf 
dinner  in  our  second-floor  walk-up. 
Although  I  made  a  few  noble  stabs  at 
getting  people  to  sign,  it  was  clearly  a 
chronological  flop,  with  more  incon- 
sistent gaps  than  consistent  entries. 
Someone  asked  me  whether  I  could 
recycle  that  beautiful  book,  but  I 
concluded,  sadly,  that  I  had  missed 
my  chance.  Since  then  there  have 
been  other  attempts,  too — discarded 
shells  of  books,  used  briefly  and  then 
forgotten,  misplaced. 

Keeping  a  good  guest  book  is  like 
keeping  a  journal.  You  must  (a) 
choose  your  form  and  (b)  stick  with 
it.  Policy  is  all.  Do  you  include  dinner 
guests  or  just  overnight  guests?  (A 
friend  insists  a  visit  must  require  the 
use  of  a  toothbrush.)  Do  they  put  in 
just  their  names?  (No!)  Should  they 
put  in  their  addresses,  too?  (Yes — 
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iddiesscs  thangc,  and  watching 
I  hem  evolve  is  to  witness  Hf  e.)  Should 
Ljuests  be  encouraged  to  write  com- 
ments? (Yes — this  is  the  essence  of  a 
i;()()d  guest  book.)  Should  the  book 
l)e  lined  or  unlined?  (Unlined  un- 
leashes creativity,  but  lines  may  reas- 
sure the  timid.)  If  it's  a  second  house 

ind  it's  rcTited  to  strangers,  should 
tenants  sign,  too?  (That  depends  on 
whether  you  think  the  book  dot  u- 
ments  the  life  of  the  house  or  the  life 
of  the  owners.)  Where  should  you 
keep  the  guest  book  to  make  sure 
friends  will  sign?  (1  he  front  hall  is 
good;  between  the  beds  in  the  guest 
room  is  even  better.) 

My  husband  and  I  recently  bought 
a  small  house  in  the  Bahamas,  an 
eighteenth-century  cottage  on  a  re- 
mote outer  island.  Even  before  the 
sale  had  gone  through,  1  bought  a 
guest  book — elegant  navy  blue  leath- 
er with  gilt-edged  pages,  unlined, 
journal-size.  Never  mind  that  there's 
i)arely  enough  room  for  our  own 
family,  let  alone  guests,  in  the  new 
place;  I'm  ready  to  chronicle  every 
coming  and  going.  My  first  stay  in 
the  house  was  a  solitary  one  over  the 
course  of  a  long  October  weekend, 
during  which  I  opened  the  place  up 
and  prepared  it  for  forthcoming  in- 
spection by  the  troops.  The  house, 
like  the  giaest  book,  had  nothing  of 
ourselves  in  it  yet,  an  empty  stage 
awaiting  players  and  a  script.  I  ap- 
proached the  task  of  inaugurating 
that  guest  book  with  ritual  solemnity, 
sensing  generations  looking  over  my 
shoulder.  How  long  would  we  own 
this  house?  Would  our  grandchil- 
dren and  great-grandchildren  one 
day  be  reading  these  very  words?  On 
the  night  before  I  flew  home,  I  put  in 
my  first  entry:  "Autumnal  breezes  in 
the  palm  trees.  A  quiet,  off-season 
visit  to  open  up  the  house  for  our 
first  Bahamian  Thanksgiving.  I 
hope  the  children  will  approve  of 
our  purchase.  I  had  my  first  coconut 
from  our  very  own  palm  tree  and  ate 
a  sugar  apple— a  strange-looking 
sweet  fruit  with  pips  everywhere.  I 
can't  w^it  for  baked  bananas  with  the 
turkey."  Already  the  book  has  a  life 
of  its  own.  A 
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The  Freshest  Faucet  Yet. 

Thafs  the  Regency  Pull-Out,  Elka/s  unique  new  faucet. 

Our  innovative  single-lever/pull-out  sptBy  design  lets  you 

clean  up  easily,  while  our  exclusive  Hi'n'Dry™  cartridge 

ensures  years  of  drip-free  use.  Want  decorating  options? 

Choose  from  a  range  of  color  and  trim  combinations. 

For  true  innovation 
and  fresh  style... 


©  1991  Elkay  Manufacturing  Company 


just  say 


For  your  nearest  Elkay  Authorized  Showroom 
call  1-800-635-7500. 
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Primordial  Cruise 

The  disappearing 
h  e  ritage  of  Lou  isia  na  's 
coastal  wetlands  is  only 

a  boat  ride  away 

BV  Be  IHAN^  E\\  ALD  BULTMAN 


Back  in  the  mid  ITHOs  ni\  ancestors  left 
Wales  for  the  lush  forests  that  fringe  the 
bavous  of  Louisiana.  There,  in  a  remark- 
able ecosvstem  created  by  the  Mississippi  River 
over  the  course  of  7.000  years,  they  found  flocks 
of  birds  so  vast  that  thev  blocked  the  sun  and 
countless  wild  animals,  from  mink  to  black  bears 
to  alligators.  Today  Louisiana  has  fortv  percent 
ot  the  nation's  coastal  wetlands,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  species  oi  birds  still  winter  there. 
Mv  favorite  portion  of  this  remarkable  habitat  is 
the  Atchafalaya  wetlands,  North  America's  last 
great  free-flowing  river  basin  swamp.  Both  exot- 
ic and  eerie,  it  is  about  as  close  to  primordial  na- 
ture as  you  can  get  inside  the  United  States. 

Located  about  a  two  and  a  halt  hour  drive  west 
of  New  Orleans,  the  .\tchafalava  wetlands  is  a  wa- 
terv  expanse  about  a  hundred  miles  long  and 
thirty  miles  wide.  Copper  iris  line  the  waterways 
in  early  spring,  followed  bv  marsh  pinks  and  rose 
mallow.  Behind  the  levees  of  Bavou  Teche.  Bay- 
ou Lafoinche.  and  the  Mississippi  is  the  .^tchafa- 
la\a  Basin,  laced  wnh  lakes  and  bayous  and 
clumps  of  land  that  look  like  islands  but  have  the 
consistency  of  coffee  grounds,  thick  with  cypress 
and  willow  trees.  From  .April  or  Mav  to  October 
or  November  swamp  lilies  and  water  hvacinths 
thrive.  So  do  water  moccasins.  .And  a  person  who 
steps  carelessly  can  easily  find  hmiself  up  to  his 
armpits  in  the  ooze. 

Fhere  are  times  when  the  only  sound  is  the 
buzz  of  insects.  .A  gentle  breeze  stirs  up  a  scent  of 
animal  musk  and  flutters  the  pewter-colored 
Spanish  mcjss  dangling  from  the  cypress  trees. 
(a presses,  called  "wood  eternal"  down  here, 
glow  about  an  inch  in  thirtv  vears,  and  manv  in 
the  basin  approach  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 

The  casual  visitor  can  often  see  herons,  white- 
tailed  deer,  even  alligators,  bv  driving  down  a 
back  road  anvwhere  in  the  wetlands.  But  experi- 
encing the  full  beauty  of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
means  exploring  by  boat  with  a  knowledgeable 
guide.  Staving  overnight  on  a 

TL    I  houseboat  deep  in  the  swamp  is 

The  Louisiana  r  r 

wetlands  are  home    t'ven  better.  The  time  before 

to  alligators,  top  dawn  is  ghcjstlv  still — "as  if  ev- 
erv  living  being  is  listening  to 
the  silence  of  God,"  says  bayou 
native  C^erard  Sellers.  Then,  as 
the  sun  appears,  a  chorus  starts 
up,  a  cacophony  of  alligators, 
nutria,  birds,  and  frogs. 

These  moments  have  a  spe- 
cial significance  now  that  natu- 

Nat.onal  Historical    j.^,  ^^^  man-made  forces  have 

Park  and  Preserves 

become  such  a  serious  threat  to 
this  habitat.  Each  vear  Louisi- 


left,  and  egrets, 
above  far  left. 
Above  left:  Cattle 
graze  on  Pecan 
Island  west  of 
the  Atchafalaya 
Basin.  Left:  Closer 
to  New  Orleans, 
the  Barataria  Unit 
of  Jean  Lafitte 


contains  8,600 
acres  of  wetlands. 
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COWTAN  &  TOUT 

D&D  Building,  979  Third  Avenue,  NY  10022  (212)  753-4488  Through  interior  designers  and  architects. 
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European  by  origin. 
Danish  by  design. 

From  simple  models  to  very  complex  architectural  and 
technical  designs,  LEGO"  toys  allow  children  of  all  ages  to  explore 
the  farthest  reaches  ot  their  own  creativity.  Today's  LEGO  sets 
can  be  used  to  build  virtually  anything  your  imagination  can 
conjure  up  —  from  a  space  station  to  a  pirate's  hideaway. 
DUPLO"  construction  sets  For  preschool  children  provide  a 
wonderful  vanety  ol  oversized  blocks,  figures  and  animals  for 
endless  hours  of  learning  and  fun. 

And  your  imagination  can  lOin  h  ee  in  LEGOLAND*  Park, 
one  ol  Denmark's  premier  vacation  attractions.  Discover  why 
Denmark  is  called  the  land  of  food,  fun  and  faiiy  tales — and 
why  visitors  are  captivated  by  the  warmth  and  hospitality  of  the 
English-speaking  Danes.  For  more  information  about  LEGO 
products  or  LEGOLAND  Park,  call  the  LEGO  Systems,  Inc. 
Consumer  Affairs  Department  at  203-763-3211. 

Start  your  trip  on  Scandinavian  Airlines,  America's  favorite 
airline  to  Denmark.  SAS  offers  the  most  non-stop  flights  to 
Copenhagen  from  cities  across  North  America.  If  you  would 
like  a  copy  of  a  beautifully-illustrated 
v36-page  brochure  to  help  plan  your 
Denmark  vacation,  call  the  Danish 
Tourist  Board  at  1-800-835-2335.  SCANDINAVIAN  AIRLINES 
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DENMARK 


•  TRAVEL 

ana  is  losing  more  than  thirty-five 
square  miles  of  coastal  wetlands. 

For  those  who  want  to  see  this 
magical,  fragile  place,  McGee's 
Atchafalaya  Basin  Swamp  Tours  in 
Henderson  (3 1 8-228-2384)  runs  fas- 
cinating two-hour  wetlands  tours  on 
boats  that  hold  about  seventeen.  My 
favorite  leaves  at  5  P.M.,  which  allows 
plenty  of  time  afterward  for  a  Cajun 
dinner  of  turtle  etouffee  or  river  cat- 
fish at  McGee's  Atchafalaya  Cafe. 
McGee's  also  offers  specialized  guid- 
ed four-  to  five-hour  tours  or  fishing 
trips,  two  people  per  boat,  for  $25  an 
hour.  Houseboats  can  be  rented  in 
the  adjacent  marina. 

Custom  tours  of  private  wetland 
preserves,  estuaries,  flora  and  fauna, 
and  isolated  bayou  cultures  from 
New  Orleans  to  Texas  can  be  ar- 
ranged by  Gerard  Seller^  (Abbeville, 
318-893-4460  or  New  Orleans,  504- 
86 1  -7878),  a  local  documentary  film- 
maker and  fifth-generation  alligator 
hunter.  One-  or  two-day  adventures 
for  up  to  six  people  are  $50  an  hour, 
with  a  three-hour  minimum,  plus  ex- 
penses. 

Close  to  New  Orleans,  the  Baratar- 
ia  Unit  of  Jean  Lafitte  National  His- 
torical Park  and  Preserve  (504-589- 
2330)  has  more  than  ten  miles  of 
walking  trails  in  8,600  acres  of  coast- 
al wetlands.  On  full  moon  nights,  the 
Park  Service  guides  just  ten  canoes 
into  the  marsh.  It  is  a  hauntingly 
beautiful  trip.  Reservations  are  re- 
quired. The  Park  Service  can  suggest 
local  canoe  outfitters  who  will  deliver 
the  boat  to  you  in  the  park. 

To  stay  overnight  on  a  houseboat 
in  the  basin — an  ideal  arrangement 
for  bird-watchers — contact  Lloyd 
Dekerlegand's  Basin  Rental  Services 
in  Arnaudville  (318-754-7570)  for 
fully  equipped,  air-conditioned 
houseboats.  Boats  that  accommo- 
date six  begin  at  $  1 70  a  night. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  sleep  on 
land,  Southern  Comfort  Bed  and 
Breakfast  Reservation  Service  (800- 
749-1928,  fax  504-343-0672)  main- 
tains a  list  of  private  houses  and  inns. 
The  Lafayette  Tourist  and  informa- 
tion Bureau  (800-346- 1 958)  does  the 
same  for  hotels.  A 
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©  Lenox,  liu     \^i^>\ 


A  TASTE  OF  PERFECTION  FROM  LeNOX. 


Crystal  sculpture  has  never  been 
more  tempting.  Pure  in  form,  beauti- 
ful in  design,  and  flawlessly  crafted  of 
the  finest  full  lead  crystal — The  Lenox 
Crystal  Apple. 

This  original  work  of  art  has  been 
created  by  the  renowned  crystal 
designers  of  Lenox,  whose  sculptures  have  been 
selected  as  official  gifts  of  the  United  States  for  digni- 
taries and  heads  of  state  throughout  the  world. 

With  The  Lenox  Crystal  Apple,  these  designers  have 
transformed  the  familiar  into  art  of  dazzling  beauty. 
Each  sculpture  will  be  individually  hand  formed.  The 


apple  s  graceful  leaf  and  stem  are  deftly 
shaped  in  the  artisan's  fire.  The  com- 
pleted sculpture  is  fire-polished  to  a 
brilliant  finish.  And  only  those  works 
of  incomparable  quality  will  receive 
the  renowned  Lenox®  trademark. 

The  Lenox  Crystal  Apple — a  work  of 
art  alive  with  the  fire  of  its  creation.  Dramatic  and 
enticing  to  the  eye,  and  available  for  $75,  payable  in 
convenient  installments.  An  original  you  can  order 
with  confidence  because  your  satisfaction  is  guaran- 
teed by  Lenox.  Simply  mail  the  attached  reply  card  by 
September  30, 199L  623947 


Lenox  Crystal.  Brilliant  in  Any  Setting 
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Glass  Action 

In  Ginny  Ruff  tiers  hands,  a  fragile  materic 
becomes  a  tool  for  rewriting  history 
By  Pilar  Viladas 


Ginny  Ruffner, 
above,  in  her  studio. 
Top  left:  On  the 
reverse  of  Beauty  as 
Medusa,  Botticelli's 
Venus  becomes 
Caravaggio's  Medusa. 
Top  right:  Beauty 
Multiplies  the  Jugs 
and  Fishes,  a  feminist 
take  on  the  parable. 
Right:  Paints  and 
pencils  on  Ruffner's 
worktable.  Details 
see  Resources. 


ince  dav  one,  I've  been  trying  to 
rewrite  art  history.  It's  a  big 
job,"  says  Ginnv  Ruffner.  with  a 
southern  belle  smile,  about  the 
work  that  fills  her  studio  in  a 
renovated  loft  building  near  Seattle's 
Pike  Place  Market.  Georgia-born 
Ruffner  studied  painting  but  in  1976 
turned  to  lampworked  glass — heat- 
ing and  shaping  glass  rods  over  a 
flame.  This  offers  Ruffner  the  best 
oi  both  painting  and  sculpture,  since 
she  uses  paints,  pastels,  and  colored 
pencils  on  the  glass  pieces  to  produce 
a  highly  narrative  art  that  probes, 
she  says,  "the  meaning  of  beauty  and 
its  subjective  nature."  as  well  as  the 
role  of  women  in  art. 

.\rmed  with  art  historical  refer- 
ent es.  Ruffner  turns  mvths  inside 
out,  as  in  Beauty  as 
Medusa,  a  snake- 
ringed  "  m  i  r  r  (J  r  " 
showing  the  face  of 
Botticelli's  X'enus  on 
one  side  and  Cara- 
vaggio's Medusa  on 
the  other.  Beauty 
Multiplies  the  Jugs 
and  Fishes  is  a  sort  of 
feminist  reworking 
oi  the  biblical  para- 
ble of  the  loaves  and 
fishes.    Ruffner's 


next  project  is  a  series  called  Stella  at 
the  Louvre,  which  addresses  the  issue 
of  male  artists'  power  (Frank  Stella  is 
the  case  in  point)  and  the  fact  that  in 
the  great  museums  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  Louvre,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  artists  represented  are  men. 
"Until  we  change  the  images  that  we 
base  ourselves  on,  nothing  will 
change,"  she  insists. 

Ruttners  work — which  has  ap- 
peared as  a  hologram  in  an  .\bsolut 
vodka  ad — is  now  on  view  at  the  Na- 
tional .Museum  ot  .American  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  at  the  Linda 
Farris  Gallery  in  Seattle  (both 
through  Sept.  29).  Ruffner  is  curat- 
ing  an  exhibition  on  glass  in  con- 
temporarv  art  at  the  Tacoma  Art 
Museum  later  this  year  and  will  be 
represented  in  several  museum 
shows  from  Rouen  to  Hokkaido. 

.\nd  as  her  aspirations  grow,  so 
does  the  scale  of  her  projects.  She  at- 
tributes part  of  the  change  to  her 
move  last  year  into  her  new  1,200 
square  foot  studio.  "The  size  of  the 
space  determines  the  size  of  your 
work,"  she  maintains.  "If  you  have  a 
lot  of  space  around  vou,  you  think 
better."  So  after  changing  the  world, 
Ruffner  says,  what  she  would  really 
like  is  "three  thousand  square  feet 
and  a  forklitt.  "  A 
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COLLECTION 


Mark  Hampton  designs 
for  Hickory  Chair  combine 
the  classical  forms  of  the 
I8th  Century  and  Regency  eras,  with 
the  whimsical,  eccentric  furniture 
es  of  the  early  Victorian  period,  and 
the  soft  comfortable  upholstery 
of  the  early  20th  Centur>'. 

According  to  Mark,  "My 
Collection  includes  a  variety  of 
designs  tor  people  whose 
ideas  about  decorating  span  many 
different  styles  and  periods, 
bmantic,  cozy  interiors  evoke  a  gentle 
past  that  can  be  felt  throughout 
the  Collection.  1  am  that  type  person 
and  want  that  kind  of  comfort 
in  my  own  home." 


"Our  dining  room 
features  painred  chairs  derived  from 
a  provincial  Hepplewhire  original." 


"TliL     :  _  ;  rhis  late  Georgian  style  canopy  bed  came  f  from  a  shop  we 

have  aluav^  loved  near  Oxford." 


"Mv  favorite  place  to  paint  in  the  countrv  is  facing  the  garden, 
at  this  table  with  legs  carved  to  resemble  bamboo." 


At  home  with 


.  HlCKpl^  CHAJRL 

A.MERICA'S  FINEST  COLLECTIONS  OF  TRADITIONAL  FURNITURE 


For  a  Mark  Hampton  Collection  catalog,  send  $10  to  Dept.  HG'80991,  Box  2147,  Hickory,  NC  28603.  Division  of  Lane®. 


•  ART 


Christmas  Window,  Somerville, 
Massachusetts,  by  Mary  Kocol,  1989. 

L  (joking  at  "Pleasures  and  Ter- 
rors of  Domestic  Comfort," 
an  astonishing  group  of  pho- 
tographs on  exhibit  at  New  York's 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  (Sept.  26— 
Dec.  31),  we  are  confronted  by  the 
unpredictabiHty  of  our  homes  and 
our  hves  in  relation  to  others.  The 
pleasures  of  domesticity  seem  to  de- 
pend on  the  objects  we  surround 
ourselves  with,  and  the  terrors  have 
to  do  with  the  expressiveness  and 
volatility  of  our  human  nature.  If  we 
are  middle  class — and  the  majority 
of  the  photographs  seem  to  be  of 
middle-class  households — chances 
are  we  feel  some  identification  with 
our  domestic  surroundings,  choos- 
ing and  arranging  them  in  ways  that 
speak  for  us.  Our  homes  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  how  we  present  and 
even  create  ourselves.  In  addition, 
the  show  suggests  that  our  dwellings 
are  what  separate  and  conceal  us 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  forming 
the  outer  limits  of  our  privacy. 

In  a  photograph  by  Mary  Kocol, 
we  look  through  the 
red  glow  of  Christmas 
lights  and  the  wavy 
glass  of  an  old  window 
to  neighboring  houses. 
Access  to  the  world  is 
both  livened  and  pret- 
tified by  what  appears 
to  be  a  desperate 
cheeriness.  And  yet,  a 
naked  light  bulb  hangs 
down  as  a  reminder  of 


Home  Truth 


A  neiv  exhibit  explores       If^^i^ 
the  facts  of  domestic  life 
By  Mark  Strand 


the  actual  plainness  of  the  life  within. 

In  another  photograph,  by  Greg- 
ory Crewdson,  a  crowded  scene  of 
blooming  flowers,  constructed  of 
fake  materials,  is  all  one  sees  from 
the  window,  as  if  the  terror  of  disso- 
lution could  be  masked  and  the  eter- 
nal spring  of  the  window  could  save 
us.  What  happens  is  the  opposite — 
the  window's  stifling  ebullience 
strikes  us  as  funereal  and  we  think  of 
the  house  as  a  kind  of  coffin. 

Are  we  ever  free,  even  within  our 
own  enclosures,  or  must  we  always 
find  ways  of  further  protecting  our- 
selves? In  a  photograph  by  Doug  Du- 
Bois,  the  act  of  reading  separates 
family  members  from  each  other. 
There  is  no  obvious  terror  here, 
nothing  that  implies  anything  but 
pleasure,  except  their  disquieting 
separateness.  They  appear  to  have 
chosen  not  to  engage  or  to  look  at 
one  another.  The  X  on  the  boy's 
magazine  assumes  an  added  power 
in  this  context  as  a  symbol  of  cancel- 
lation. The  pleasure  of  reading  sud- 
denly becomes  sinister,  concealing 
and  signaling  fear  at  the  same  time. 

William  Eggleston's  photograph 
of  a  young  girl  standing  on  the  porch 
of  her  miniature  mansion  suggests 
guarding  one's  privacy  can  never  be- 

William  Eggleston's  Tallahatchie  County,  Mississippi,  c.  1970 


Doug  DuBois's  My  Brother  Luke, 
London,  1 989. 

gin  too  soon.  The  child  seems  al- 
ready practiced  in  what  will  become 
more  than  just  the  pleasure  of  own- 
ership. There  is  a  defiante  about  her 
stance,  a  precocious  realization  that 
she  must  protect  what  she  has. 

What  do  these  photographs  tell  us 
we  are  afraid  of  ?  Contact  with  oth- 
ers, even  members  of  our  own  fam- 
ily? Contact  with  anything  that  will 
disappoint  us?  Is  this  why  we  con- 
struct so  many  barriers  around  our- 
selves? And  what  happens  when  the 
sanctuary  we  call  home  turns  against 
us  and  our  furnishings  take  on  an 
unpleasing  familiarity?  The  answer 
is  simply  that  sometimes  we  are  pris- 
oners, victims  of  a  condition  or  a 
world  that  turns  the  pleasure  of  do- 
mestic comfort  into  modes  of  terror 
and  leaves  us  unable  to  run  from 
ourselves  or  the  places  we  have 
claimed  as  our  own. 

In  a  photograph  by  Sage  Sohier,  a 
naked  baby,  adoringly  viewed  by  its 
mother  and  father,  shapes  the  oddly 
reassuring  gesture  of  "OK"  by  touch- 
ing the  tip  of  its  fore- 
finger to  the  tip  of  its 
thumb.  The  baby  is 
suddenly  a  prophet, 
knowing  what  is  inev- 
itable in  any  home  but 
seeming  to  say,  "It's 
OK,  it's  life."  Our  will- 
ingness to  believe  the 
baby  will  be  tested  by 
the  extraordinary  pic- 
tures in  this  show.  A 
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Duette  honeydoitib  shades 
have  a  unique  patented  design  that 
actually  changes  the  nature  or  day- 
light. It  transforms  even  bright  sugti^ht 
into  a  soft,  subtle  glow  that  makes  ■• 
every  color  and  texture  in  your  rbom 
richer  and  more  inviting. 

They're  also  highly  energy 
efficient,  incredibly  easy  to  maintain, 
and  so  durable  they'll  retain  their 
pleats  permanently. 

You'll  find  a  wide  selection  of  colors, 
soft  fabrics  and  pleat  widths  to  cover 
windows  of  almost  any  shape  or  size. 
Without  seams,  holes  or  visible  cord; 
And  every  Duette  shade  carries  q 
lifetime  limited  warranty.  WhicH  m 
everything  in  your  home  just  a  she 
more  beautiful. 

If  you've  got  a  window  coverh 
question  or  would  like  o  free  I 
sample  and  dealer  information,^ 
call  "Duette  Answers"  at  1-800-32-    ^ 
STYLE  ext.  10  (M-F,  8  AM-8  PM  EST). 
Also  ask  about  other  Hunter  Douglas 
window  fashions.  Or  write  us  at 
Duette  Answers,  Two  Duette  Way, 
Dept,10,  Broomfield,  CO  80020. 

In  Canada,call  1-800-265-1365.  -. 
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>uette.  Making  the  world  a  shade  more  beautiful. 


Hunter  Douglas:  your  source 

for  Duette  shades,  pleated  shades, 

horizontal  and  vertical  blinds, 

and  coordinated  fabrics. 


HunterDouglas 


WINDOW  FASHIONS 


•  DECORATION 


Screen  Play 


Houston's  Rusty  Arena  stages 
a  silk  scree?}  revival  By  James  Lewis 


Little  about  the  outside  of  the  converted  machine 
shop  in  the  Houston  barrio  provides  a  clue  as  tci 
what  takes  place  within.  Not  the  chain  lin 
tence  and  overgrown  yard,  not  the  trains  tha 
rattle  by,  and  certainly  not  the  adopted  neigh 
borhood  stray  named  Pierre  who  lazes  against 
wall.  The  interior  is  hardly  more  revealing:  bu 
for  the  gouaches  on  the  walls.  Rusty  Arena' 
studio  could  be  the  office  of  a  small  car-part: 
wholesaler,  and  the  center  room — with  its  buck 
ets  of  pigments,  hundred-foot-long  printing  ta 
bles,  and  racks  of  silk  screens — looks  like  th 
workspace  for  some  disenfranchised  art  school.. 
The  Texas  heat  overpowers  the  feeble  fans;ji 
Arena  has  been  known  to  answer  the  phone,  "Fabrics 
from  Hell."  But  the  low-key  look  is  misleading:  Arena 
Fabrics  is  making  a  name  with  its  gorgeous  textiles  for  in- 
teriors, and  everything,  from  the  making  of  the  screens: 
to  the  mixing  of  the  colors  to  the  printing,  is  done  here. 
Silk-screening  takes  patience,  but  the  more  common 
alternative,  roller-printing,  creates  a  flatter  design,  Are- 
na says,  "and  six  mcjnths  later  you  want  to  burn  it.  We're 
trying  to  create  something  with  more  lasting  appeal."  To 
that  end,  bolts  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  velvet  are 
stretched  and  hand-screened  with  as  many  as  eight 
successive  patterns  in  mixtures  of  transparent,  translu 
cent,  and  opaque  dyes  and  metallic  colors  made  of 
ground  mica  and  pigment.  And  Arena  may  add  even 
more  texture  by  scratching  the  images  on  the  screen  with 
a  pen  knife.  The  result  is  a  deep  layering  of  colors  that  ap- 
pear and  vanish  as  light  plays  across  the  cloth. 

A  self-taught  painter.  Arena  has  adapted  patterns 
from  Coptic  textiles,  Pompeian  bronzes,  and  Renaissance 
art.  "If  I  see  something  I  like,"  he  says,  "Fll  take  it  and  re-| 
interpret  it  so  that  it  can  be  repeated."  Over  the  next  year 
he  plans  to  introduce  a  contemporarv  line  named  Post- 
Atomic  that  will  feature  wide  slashes  and  spots  of  intense 
colors — including  two  he  calls  "deep  toxic  green"  and 
"proton  pink" — and  a  tropical  line  with  botanical  forms 
Rusty  Arena,  inset,  reminiscent  of  Matisse  cutouts, 

with  an  array  of  his  Arena  himself  remains  unim- 

fabncs.  Clockwise  pressed  with  his  six-vear-old  firm's 

from  top  left:  Corniche  '  i  l- 

irTlaFTis  and  bronze;  '"^^^"^  successes,  among  them  this 

Venezia  in  Cyprus,  gold,  year's  AIA  Artist  and  Craftsman 
and  bronze;  Half  Tone  Award  and  a  brisk  expansion  in  the 
in  lapis  and  copper;  number  of  showrooms  that  handle 

Niosh  m  frost;  and  ,  •     ^  i     •  .  i        l 

Romba  in  flamingo.  his  fabrics.  "I  never  wanted  to  be  a 

Details  see  Resources,      businessman,"  he  savs.  A 
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SieMatic  has  been  creating  unique 
and  innovative  kitchen  design  for 
more  than  half-a-centuiy. 

Now  the  standard  of  excellence  for  kitchen  interior 
design  worldwide,  SieMatic  combines  the  tradition  of  fine 
European  craftsmanship  with  the  ingenuity  of  German  engineer 
ing.  The  selection  of  available  finishes  includes  traditional  woods, 
contemporary  laminates,  high  gloss  lacquer,  and  mirror-like 
polyester.  Available  through  your  architect  or  interior  designer. 
(Also  available  in  Canada). 

The  all-new  full  color  SieMatic 
Kitchen  Book  is  now  available. 

This  182  page  presentation  of  exquisite  kitchen  interior  design 
will  be  a  valuable  and  informative  guide  for  your  own 
kitchen  project.  Please  use  the  coupon  to  order  your 
personal  copy  of  the  SieMatic  Kitchen  Book. 


Please  send  me  the 
SieMatic  Kitchen  Book. 

I  have  enclosed  a  check  or 
money  order  for  $12.00  payable  to: 
SieMatic  Corporation,  Dept.  HG09 
Box  F286,  Feasten^ille,  PA  19047-0934 


n 


Name  _ 
Address 
City  _ 


State 


Zip  Code 


Phone { 


l_ 


Kitchen  Interior  Design  by  SieMatic 


J 
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Lasting  Impressions 


In  his  prints  and  pottery  Eric  Ravilious  was  a 
master  of  the  fine  line  By  Martin  Filler 


N( )  people  cherish  their  domesticity  more  than  the 
Knglish.  That  deep  love  of  both  house  and 
homeland  is  reflected  throughout  English  art 
and  design,  but  rarely  with  the  charm  and  poignancv  ot 
the  work  of  Eric  Ravilious.  This  gifted  and  tragic  figure 
flourished  between  the  two  world  wars  and  was  a  victim 
of  the  second,  dying  on  a  mission  at  the  age  of  thirtv- 
nine.  But  he  is  far  from  unremembered  and  indeed  late- 
ly has  become  a  cult  figure  among  collectors,  who  avidh 
seek  out  the  books  and  ceramics  he  enriched  with  designs 


Clockwise  from  top 
left:  Alphabet  plate, 
1937;  1938  design 
in  Wedgwood  pattern 
book;  Boat  Race  Day 
vase,  1938;  After- 
noon Tea  plate,  1937; 
Garden  plate,  1938; 
Travel  plate,  1938. 


at  (jnce  nostalgic  and  modern. 
Though  the  diminutive  scale  and 
decorative  nature  of  his  small  output 
confine  his  reputation  to  the  so- 
called  minor  arts.  Ravilious  is  as  cen- 
tral to  defining  the  Englishness  of 
English  art  for  his  period  as  the  wood 
engraver  Thomas  Bewick  and  the 
watcrcolorist  Samuel  Palmer  were  to 
the  nineteenth  century.  All  lived  in 
times  of  upheaval  and  change  and 
yet  preserved  a  pure  vision  of  their 
country  that  survives  undimmed. 

The  otitline  of  Ravilious's  life 
reads  like  the  scenario  for  a  Master- 
piece Theater  series.  He  was  born  in 
1903  to  lower-middle-class  parents 
in  London,  fiis  artistic  talents 
emerged  early  and  he  won  a  scholar- 
ship to  the  Roval  College  of  Art.  He 
sttidied  imder  Paul  Nash;  his  school- 
mates included  Barbara  Hepworth, 
Henrv  Moore,  and  John  Piper;  and 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young 
student,  Tirzah  Garwood,  whom  he 
married  despite  her  parents'  objec- 
tions to  his  social  background.  .At  the 
Roval  C^ollege,  Ravilious  excelled  at 
book  illustration,  and  he  took  to 
wood  engraving,  then  undergoing  a 
widespread  revival,  with  amazing 
skill.  The  limited-edition  presses  that 
sprang  up  during  the  twenties  gave 
Ravilious  ample  opportunity  to  raise 
his  woodcut  technique  to  a  mastery 
unequaled  by  anv  of  his  contempo- 
raries. His  compelling  grasp  of  con- 
trast— light  versus  dark,  fragile  line 
against  rough-hewn  plane,  Renais- 
sance allegory  countering  cubist  ab- 
straction— give  a  black  and  white 
vignette  or  a  tiny  tailpiece  the  im- 
ploded power  of  a  miniature  uni- 
verse. His  favorite  themes  of  the 
seasons,  months  (jf  the  vear,  fire- 
works, the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  all 
confirm  a  desire  to  create  a  micro- 
cosm bursting  w  ith  energy  and  tran- 
scending the  limitations  of  space. 
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e  Gracie  Collection  is  reltewned  for  its 
"  ative  antique  porcelains.  Gracie  searches  for       ^^ 
'  throughout  the  world,  selecting  only  those  of 
'  itional  quality. 

'•  ice  1898,  designers  have  come  to  Gracie  for 
i  ital  art  and  antiques.  Gracie  is  the  most  distin- 
i  ed  source  for  handpainted  wallpapers,  screens, 
"  ture  and  porcelains— every  piece  unique 

!ne-of-a-kind. 

RACIE 

lere  History  Never  Repeats  Itself. 

3  Building,  979  Third  Avenue,  NY,  NY  10022  (212)  753-5350 
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FREDERICK 

COOPER 


Frederick  Cooper  Inc.,  2545  W.  Diversey  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60647 

SECURITY  WITH  ELEGANCE! 


rviainienancer-ree  Since  this 
fence  is  constructed  entirely  of 
aluminum,  it  can  never  rust.  And 
there  is  no  need  to  paint  because 
the  baked  enamel  finish  will  not 
chip,  peel,  or  crack. 


tiegance:  The  t)eauly  you  want  in 
a  fence  is  combined  with  the 
security  you  need.  The  fence 
shown  is  just  one  example  of  the 
many  styles  and  colors  available 
from  Jerith  in  maintenance-free 
aluminum. 


(juaranteeo  This  is  the  only 
fence  backed  by  a  full  15-Year 
Guarantee  against  defects  In 
workmanship  and  materials,  it's 
quality  like  this  that  has  made 
Jerith  a  leader  in  fencing  for  over  35 
years. 


The 

Signature 
of  fine 
fencing. 


I 
I 
I 
I 

L 


Jerith  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

2716-38  Salmon  Streel,  (Dcpt  hg91) 
Ptiiladelpfiia,  Pennsylvania    19134 

YES!  Send  me  a  FREE  catalogue 
on  beautiful,  maintenance-free 
Jerith  fencing. 


NAME 


ADDRESS  . 
CITY 


STATE 


.ZIP. 


1 
I 
I 
I 
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•  ANTIQUES 

Ravilious  soon  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Josiah  Wedgwood  8c  Sons, 
the  venerable  pottery  at  that  time  en- 
joying a  notable  resurgence  of  origi- 
nality.  In  1936,  Wedgwood  asked 
Ravilious  to  decorate  a  commemora- 
tive mug  for  the  coronation  of  Ed- 
ward VIII.  That  lively,  unconven- 
tional treatment — a  huge  royal 
mcjuogram  flanking  the  British  coat 
of  arms  fieneath  a  frieze  of  explod- 

The  outline  of  Eric 

Ravilious's  life  reads 

like  a  scenario  for 

Masterpiece  Theater 

iiig  pyrotechnics — was  so  admired  i 
that  after  the  abdication  it  was  re-  ; 
vised  for  the  crowning  of  George  VI  ] 
and  again  for  Elizabeth  II  in  1953. 

The  simple  traditional  shapes  Ra- 
\ilious  was  given  to  work  with,  often 
in  ci  eamware,  were  ideal  foils  for  his 
curvilinear  ornaments,  which  were 
applied  by  the  old  method  of  trans- 
fer printing.  In  the  three  years  be- 
fore World  War  II,  Ravilious  poured 
out  one  imaginative  Wedgwood  chi- 
na design  after  another:  the  spright- 
Iv  Alphabet  series  for  children,  the 
suburban-pastoral  Garden  service, 
and  the  Noel  dessert  set  with  its  spir- 
ited motifs  of  holly  and  angels. 

Ra\ili()us  tried  his  hand  at  other 
domestic  products:  glassware,  fab- 
rics, and  some  exceptionally  elegant 
Regency-inspired  ladder-back 
t  hairs.  But  like  many  decorative  art- 
ists, he  craved  recognition  for  his  ".se- 
rious" paintings,  mainly  landscapes 
which,  though  well  drawn,  lack  the 
impact  of  his  wood  engravings.  Thus 
he  felt  honored  when  in  1939  the 
British  government  asked  him  to  be- 
come an  official  war  artist  to  record 
the  conflict  for  posterity.  It  was  on  a 
flight  off  Iceland  in  1942  that  the 
plane  carrying  Captain  Eric  Ravi- 
lious of  the  Royal  Marines  was  lost. 
He  was  far  from  home,  but  his  work 
survives,  filled — as  a  poem  he  once  il- 
lustrated says — with  the  "praise  of  a 
perpetual  English  April."  A 
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classic  Contovups 


created 

fit  your  body,  design  them  to  fit  your 

needs.  Our  gentle  lumbar  supports 

cradle  your  back  as  jets  swirl  water 

around  you.  Our  sculptured  head  and 

arm    rests    add   to   your   level    of 

comfort. 


„ .  I     those 
for  thn^^ie  bather  to 
those  that  can  accommodate  two 
Hth  room  to  spare,  so  don't  settle 
r  something  ordinary.  Chogse  an 
^Ijer  luxury  acrylic  whirlpool.  With  the 
classic  contours  designed  to  fit  yours. 


ELIER 


Capture /^the  Elegance 


Shown  clockwise  from  the  left:  The  Ecstasy  whirlpool  in  Dusty  Rose, 
The  Romantic  whirlpool  in  Zinfandel, 
and  the  Tennison  Collection  whirlpool  in  Onyx.  AN  ELIER 


)01  10th  Street,  Piano,  Texas  75086,  for  more  information  call:  1-800-PL-ELJER 


INDUSTRIES  COMPANY 
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OUR  STANDARD  RESPONSE. 


The  only  thing  standard  about  a  Marvin  window  is  the  number  of 
options  we  give  you.  Virtually  any  size,  shape  or  style  of  window  is  available. 
Along  with  a  full  range  of  glazing  styles  and  exterior  finishes  to  make  it  as 
energy-efficient  and  maintenance-free  as  you  want.  In  short,  enough  flexibility 
to  turn  even  a  basic  window  into  something  truly  one-of-a-kind. 

Our  colorful,  96-page  catalog  shows  you  how  to  get  the  window 
or  door  you  want,  exactly  the  way  you  want  it.  For  your  free  copy  mail  the 
coupon  or  call  toll-free:  1-800-346-5128.  In  Canada,  1-800-263-6161. 


Send  to:  Marvin  Windows,  Warroad,  MN  56763. 


Name. 


Address . 

Cit. 


.State. 


Zip- 


-Phone. 


HG-I009-9  B — ^ — ^H 

MARVIN  WINDOWS  '^ 


ARE  MADE  10  ORDER. 
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Full-color  faci  bcxjk  haiiikls 
Andersen's  compleit.  Perma-Shield® 

LOW-MAINTENANCE  PROOUCl"  UNE.  TlflS 
HANDY  BOOKLET  LS  A  COMPLETE 
RESOURCE  FOR  CRI-:A'nNC.  C:USTOM  COMBI- 

NAiiONS  OF  Andersen  windows  and 

PATIO  DOORS.  lNCLLa:)ES  ENERCA'  FA(n>; 
AND  BASIC  SIZE  CI  L«jn"S.  FREE. 


m 


M 
m 

m 
m 
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CATALOG^ 


.'^^  The  First  C^ompli: if  Record 
Store  in  a  Cataloglie.  Shop  .\t  home 

FOR  ANY  CD,  TaI^E,  OR  ViDEO  IN  PRINT. 

Over  50,000  Rock,  Jazz,  and  Classical 

mLES.   SlliSC:RIBERS   GET  OUR   240-P.'\r,E 
1991   CA'TALCXA'E,   LTDAI"e>,   ANi:)  $50  L\ 

MERai\M:)isE  CRHins.  Ont:  ^tar  S6.(X), 

REFUNDABLE  WITH  HRST  ORDER. 


^ 


Rl^NOWNED  mROLlGHOirr  THE 
WORLD  FOR  A  DISTINGLnSHED  RANGE  OF 
TOILErmiRS  AND  COMRS1TBLES,  CRABTREE 

&  Evelyn  presents  its  newest 
catalogue  —  offering  products 
made  by  tradrnonal  me'ihods  and 
only  ihe  rnest ingredii-nts.  $  1 .50. 


Crat( 


qlII>  Crate  &  Barrel.  One  \t:\r  oi 
the  most  intere.sting  cookwart 
glassware,  tablew.a.re,  china,  and 

ACCESSORIES  LX  ITIE  W  ORLD.  OnE  ^TZAR  OI 
THE  NEVCTST  PRODUCre  FOR  CONITMIX)- 
RARY  LIFESnLES.  OnE  YEAR  OF  OL  R 
EXCITING  CATALOGUES  YOL''VE  PROBABI Y 
BEEN  HEARING  ABOUT  FORJUIST  $2.00. 


IS 
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QlII>  FFIVIT  IRING  oi  IR  I-AU.  CCJUJiCnON 
OF  .[EWT:LRY,  WATCHES,  CFHNA,  CRY.STAl., 
SILVER,  AND  A  SELECHON  OF  LES  MUST® 
DE  CaRTIER  ACCESSORIES  INCLUDING 
SCARVES,  LEATHER  GOODS,  AND  PENS. 
$8.00. 


OF  SANTA  FE 


€j> 


Combining  the  folk  art  ot 
NOR  I  HERN  New  Mexico  with  Old- 

WORID  C  \BINETMAKING  TECHNIQUES, 
D(X)IJ\C  S  BRINGS  YOLT  SOUTHWESI-ERN 
n  RNTITRI  \1  TTS  HNEST.  COME  TO  THE 
SOI  R(  1  '  COMTLETIE  COLOR  CATALOGUE, 
$5(K) 


//     Edgar  B  saves  you  up  to  50% 

OFF  RETAIL  PRICES!  ChOOSE  FROM  A 
LARGE  SELECTION  OF  TOP-QUAI JFY  FLIR- 
NITLIRE  MANLIFACrURERS.  ThE  EdGAR  B 
CATALOGUE  IS  THE  SHOP-AT-HOME 
ADVANTAGE.  $10.00,  REFTJNDABLE  WTIH 
FIRST  PURCHASE. 
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M 
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<i^>  FAOSCITOCARZ.  Whenftcomrs 
to  fabulous  toys,  we  wrote  the 
book!  It's  the  FAO  1991  Ultimate 
Toy  Catalogue  —  your  guide  to 
the  wopux)  of  to>s.  We'll  send  you 
60  pages  of  wonderft  t  chili:)'s  play 
—  for  kids  of  all  agrs.  $5.00. 


..ife'Ti:",. 


GUERLAIN 


PARIS 


^ 


France's  most  sensahonal  cos- 
metics, .skin  care,  and  fragrances  ARI-: 
AVAILABLE  IN  ONE  BFALnTFUl.  PORTI'OUO. 
In  IHE  C;OMFORT  OF  \'OUR  HOME,  MAKE 
SEIECTIONS  FTJOM  TIKSE  ir<CI.USIVE  PROD- 

ucT>^.  One  year,  $4.00. 
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SINCE    1861 

San  Franciscos  most  extraordinary  store' 

It  ^  J^  Gump's  Gifi"  Book  ofhrs 

RARE,  IINIQLIH,  AND  IMAGINA'ITVE  HOI  1 
DAY  GIFT  IDEAS.  DISCOVER  FXEGANT  AM  ) 
EXOnC   "HNDS,"  FROM  HOME:  DECOR  I( ) 
FASHION,  CEflNA,  AND  JI^WELRY.  A  YEAK  s 
SURSCRIPTION,  $5.00. 


^aAMfandhamcl^ 


J_L   JL  Over  200  festive  gift 

IDEAS  —  FROM  OLIR  I-AMOLIS  PbARS  AND 
I-Rllir  BASKETS  TO  COUNTRY-BAKED 
DESSERTS,  CONFECTIONS,  GOURMET 
VIEAIS,  AND  ACCESSORIRS  FOR  ENTERTAIN- 
ING. Exclusive  Frlti-of-the-Moniti 
Cleib®,  too.  Free  cataloglie. 


W  ^^^  Presenting  the  most 
innovativi-:  ideas  in  decorating, 
The  Horchow  Home  Collection 
offers  the  best  of  everything  for 

YOU  AND  YOUR  HOME.  SeND  $5.50, 
REFUNDABLE  WITH  YOUR  FIRST  PUR- 
CHASE, FOR  A  M  II  J,  year's  SLIBSCRIPTION. 


Jackson&^erkins 

I  {ome  ijdrden  hxct'llt'iuv  Siiicr  IH72 


J_L  aU)  The  nation  s  leader  in 

TOP-QUALIIY  GUT  PLANTS  —  LOWEST 

PRic;i:s  gliaranited!  A  32-page,  Firu,- 

^^ COLOR  GIFT  CATALOGUE  FEATURES 

p^^^l     Chris'imas  amaryllls,  I  jniqlie  wreaths, 

l-i^M^H      lABUnOP  TREES,  AND  MANY  UNFORGFI- 

i able:  gifi>^  'itmt  bring  the;  garden's 
Bi  Ai  riY  inioihl:  homi-:.  Frit:. 
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James  Reid,  Ltd. 
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Famous    for   original 

DESIGNS  IN  SILVI-:R  ANi:)  GOLD,  liMPHASIZ- 

ing  ike  classic  from  traditional  to 
contemporary.  catalogue  $4.00. 
1 14  East  Palace  Ave.,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
87501;  (800)  545-2056. 
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TO  ORDER. 
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makvtn  windows 

UWA  HRCX;nilRH  iixusTOAn^  mm 

ITLl-COIOH  PIIOIOS  AND  RENDERINCis 
MOW  WINIXW  SIZI.S  AND  S'lMJ-^S  AHTCL 
YOUR  IIOMl-S  APPi;AKANt;K.  ALSO 
1N<  ll'DI.S    INIOHMAIION    ON    WINDOW 

coNS'iKucnoN,  i:ni:k(A'  i-:m(.ii:N<Y',  and 

MAIN'niNANCK.   I^'RI^H. 
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McGUIRE 


J_LqZI>  VALILTEDCKnJNGSjDRAMA'IlC 
ENTRES,  EXPANSIVE  DECKS,  AND  AWARI> 
WINNING  ARCEmE;CTURE.  EXPLORi:  n  ALL 
IN  THE  SPECTACULAR  NEW  240-PAGE 
LiNDAL  PLANBOOK  OF  EXQUISire  NEW 

HOMES.  One  erindred  and  one  floor 

PLANS,  596  PHOIG)GRAI'HS,  UNIQUI-:  PLAN- 
NING GRIDS  AND  MORE.  $  1 5.00. 
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JL  zy  McGuiRE  Furniture 

PORH  OIJO.  100-PAGE  BOOK  WTIH  145 
COIjOR  pictures  LTAllIRING  OLIR  CLASSIC: 

collection  of  premier  rattan  fljrnl- 
ture  designs.  Also  shown  are 

DESIGNS  FROM  THE  SEVEN  McGuiRE 

SPECiAi.CoiJE:cnoNS.  $10.00. 
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j[  C^  Pacific  silvercloth  pre- 
\tnts  tarnlsh  and  khips  sterling  ant) 
silver  plate  clean,  bright,  and  shin- 
ing between  use  without  polishing. 
Easy  to  cut,  sew,  and  glue. 
Brochure  includes  directions  on 
how  to  make  yoltr  own  hne  silvtr 
storage  .\reas.  free. 


RENOVATOR'S 


_  I^  Send  i-or  our  FREE  color 

\TALOGUE  JAMMED  WITH  THOUSANDS 
)F  UNIQUE  ITEMS  AT  FAm'ASTIC  SAVINGS! 

:>UD  BRASS  UGHTING  FDCIURES,  CHINA 

SINKS,  BRASS  &  CHROME  FAUCETrS,  SOUD 

JRASS  DOOR  &  CABINET  HARDWARE, 

VALL  PLATES,  AND  MORE.'  SAllSFACmON 

IIguaranteed.  Free. 


.^^\^  Presenting  all  that  is  new 
and  exciting  in  fashion  and  acces- 
sorirs  for  ladies,  men,  ant)  children, 
yoli  will  rnd  shopping  vt\  mail  or 
phone  through  folio  to  be  the 
pleasure  and  convenience  you 

EXPECT  FRO.M  SEA.  EnJO\'  A  SEASON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  ONLY  S5.00. 
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Steinway  &  Sons.  The 
pl\no  chosen  by  90%  of  the  world's 

PERFORMING  ARTISTS.  AN  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY' MLISICAL  INSTRUMENI  AND  ENDIT{- 
ING  INVRSTMENT,  HANDMADE  WlTHOirr 
COMPROMISE  SINCE  1853-  COLOR 
BROCHURE  OF  GRANDS  AND  VER11CALS, 
$5.00. 


STEUBEN 


^2 


Given  by  U.S.  presidents, 

STELIBEN  CRYSFAL  LS  A  GUT  OF  UNOOMPRO- 
MI.SING  STANDARDS.  OUR  DESIGNERS  AND 
CRAFTSPEOPLE  COMBINE  ELEMENTS  OF 
NATLIRE  AND  THE  ARTLSTRY  OF  MAN  TO  CRE- 
ATE EXCHmONAL  OBJECre  TC>  GIVE,  USE,  OR 
COLLECT.  FROM  $150.  NEW  1S)92  CATA- 
UOGUE,  $8  00,  CREDITED  TO  FIRST  PURCHASE. 


Enjoy  the  llixljry  of  shop- 
ping  directly  from  home  with 
ViCTORL\'s  Secret  Catalogue.  Our 

INTERNATIONAL  COLLECTION  ENCOM- 
PASSES LINGERIE  AND  FASHION  FOR  THE 
MOST  DISCERNING  TASTES.  RECEIVE  A 
COUPON  FOR  LIP  TO  $50.00  OFF  YOUR 
FIRST  PURCHASE.  SEVEN  ISSUIES,  $5.00. 
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ELTL-COLOR  BROCHL'RE  fea- 


TLIRES  DESIGN  lESAS  OM  CREATlNiG  BEALTIFLl, 
UGHT-FILLED  U\TNG  SPACES  'WTrH  Vell?c 
ROOF  ^X^NDOWS  AND  SKVUGHT^.  LnCLLT)ED 
IS  INF0R.\L\T10N  ON  MODELS  AND  SIZES, 
INSTALLATION,  SLINSCREENING  ACCESSORIES, 
AND  MANUAL&  ELECTRIC  CONTROLS  PRICING 
AND  DEALERS  LKT  LS  .USO INCLLTCD.  EREE. 


Sourcebook  of  elegant 

FLlRNrrURE,  fabrics,  WALLCOVERINGS, 
CARPETS,  AND  DECORATIVE  ACCFi^SORIES 
REPRODUCED  FROM  THE  MAGNIFICENT 
COLLECTIONS  OF  WORLD-RENOWNED 
WlNTERTHLIR  MLISEUM,  GaRDEN,  AND 

Library.  Eltl-color,  128-page  cata- 
logue. $9.95. 
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To  ORI5ER:  Check  the  number  that  corresponds 

TO  THE  CATAJ.OGlIE(S)  VOC  HAVE  SELECTED  AND  WITH 
A   CHECK    OR    MONEY    ORDER    MADE    PAYABLE   TO    HG 
NUGAZINE.  SEND  TO: 
HG  MAGAZINE,  P.O.  Box  I6O8, 

RivERTON,  I*(J  08077-9908. 


.. .:     1 .  Andersen  Windows 

Free 

[  1     2.  BosE  Express 

6.00 

1 J    3.  Cartier 

8.00 

n      4.  CRABTREE  &  EVEL\-N 

1.50 

[1    5.  Crate  <&  Barrel 

2.00 

L  J    6.  DooLiNGs  OF  Santa  Fe 

5.00 

n    7.  Edgar  B 

10.00 

n    8.  FAQ  ScHW  ARZ 

5.00 

n     9.  Glierlain  BomQi'E-Bv-MAiL 

4.00 

1  i  10.  Gump's 

5.00 

1  1  11.  Harry  and  David 

Free 

1  \  I2.H0RCHOW 

5.50 

1  1  13- Jackson  &  Perkins 

Free 

1  J  14.  James  Reid,  Ltio. 

4.00 

n  15.  Lindal  Cedar  Homes 

15.00 

n  16.  Marvin  Windows 

Fkff 

[  1  17.  The  McGi:ire  Company 

10.00 

□  18.  Pacific  Silvercloth 

Fki-f 

D  19.  Renovator's  Supply 

Frff 

□  20.  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

5.00 

n  21.  Steinway  &  Sons 

5.00 

D  22.  Steuben 

8.00 

D  23.VELUX 

Free 
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5.00 

ri  25. 'Winterthur 

9.95 
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The  Well-Dressed  House 

When  Susan  McCone  isnt  outfitting  her  clients'  wardrobes, 
she's  decorating  their  rooms  to  suit  By  Brooke  Hayward 


SUSAN  McCONE  NEVER  SEEMS  TO  HAVE 

enough  space  to  accommodate  her  cre- 
ative energies.  Eleven  years  ago,  after  a 
successful  career  as  a  securities  litigator 
at  the  New  York  firm  of  Sullivan  &  Crom- 
well, she  changed  horses  midstream  to 
try  her  hand  at  designing  custom  clothes 
for  professional  women — women  like 
herself,  who  refused  to  wear  pinstripes. 
Operating  out  of  the  living  room  of 
the  Upper  East  Side  apartment  she 
now  shares  with  her  husband,  Robert  Wessely,  a  lawyer, 
and  their  two  cats,  Edwina  and  Louis,  McCone  began 
stitching  simple,  versatile,  exquisitely  tailored  jackets 
in  bold  patterns  for  day  and  sequins  for  night.  Fellow 
lawyers  and  bankers  ready  for  a  less  buttoned-up  look 
found  their  way  to 
McCone,  and  soon 
her  cottage  indus- 
try, which  she  called 
Jonal  ("It's  my  mid- 
dle name — a  combi- 
nation of  John,  my 
father's  name,  and 
Alyce,  my  moth- 
er's"), demanded 
larger  quarters. 
Since  then,  with  an 
ever-expanding  fol 
lowing,  McC]onc  has 
moved  shop  from 
an  office  suite  to  a 
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boutique  to  two  floors  of  a  town  house.  And  this  past 
spring  she  picked  up  again  (lock,  stock,  barrel,  and  twen- 
ty-two employees)  and  took  over  three  floors  of  a  town 
house  at  East  73rd  Street  off  Madison  Avenue  to  make 
room  for  her  recent  expansion  into  home  furnishings. 
After  a  decade  spent  catering  to  the  wardrobes  of  dis- 
cerning women  (lapelless  black  satin  jackets,  pale  pink 
ostrich  handbags,  and  Audrey  Hepburn  Breakfast  at  Tif- 
fany's hats  in  tangerine  straw  are  recent  Jonal  staples), 
McCone  is  ready  to  decorate  their  houses. 

Couturier  Susan  McCone,  above  left,  in  the  living  room  of 
her  Connecticut  retreat.  Above  right:  McCone  mixes  fashion 
and  decorating  at  her  New  York  shop,  Jonal.  Below  left: 
Print  curtains  and  walls  lined  with  painted  canvas  in  her  city 
dining  room.  Below  right:  Edwina  the  cat  holds  court  under 
a  wall  of  Flemish  mezzotints  in  the  city  living  room.  Left:  An 
embellished  flea  market  bust.  Details  see  Resources. 
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"Our  clients,"  she  says,  "always 
lead  us  in  the  direction  we  need  to 
go  next."  And  it  seems  that  at  some 
point  more  than  one  of  those  clients 
noticed  the  sofa  she  was  sitting  on 
and  the  upholstery  and  asked, 
"Where  can  I  get  that?"  Which  is 
hardly  surprising.  McCone  is  as  ex- 
acting about  presentation  as  she  is 
about  fit  and  fabric  quality,  and  her 
own  apartment  and  Connecticut  country  house,  which 
she  decorated — and  is  constantly  redecorating — are 
filled  with  the  same  sort  of  perfectionist  details  and 
groomed  surfaces  as  the  shop.  Atjonal,  examples  of  her 
latest  fashion  designs  rise  above  the  clothing  racks  to 
hang  in  gilded  pi(  ture  frames  on  the  walls.  And  for  the 
weary  there  are  deeply  cushioned  love  seats  trimmed 
with  a  foot  of  gold  fringe.  "Our  salons  have  always 
looked  like  living  rooms,"  says  McCone.  "We  uninten- 
tionally became  a  referral  service  for  great  decorating 
sources."  Enter  British  interior  designer  Nina  Campbell, 


•  PEOPLE 

an  old  friend  and  fan  of  McCone's  who  persuaded  her  to 
broaden  Jonal's  inventory  by  sending  eighteen  crates  of 
decorative  accessories — from  file  boxes  to  tea  cozies— 
with  the  instructions  "Sell  these."  Many  crates  later,  a 
floor  of  Jonal  is  devoted  to  what  McCone  considers  the 
"things  that  give  a  room  style  and  interest":  nineteenth- 
century  French  alcove  beds,  library  stairs  that  look  like 
stacks  of  books,  rose-colored  shagreen  boxes,  and,  of 
course,  Nina  Campbell's  signature  designs,  including 
her  new  line  of  leopard-spotted  rugs  in  primary  colors. 

From  the  first-floor  showrooms  to  the  top-floor  work- 
room, where  the  clothes  are  created,  Jonal  looks  like  a  se- 
ries of  miniature  theater  sets,  thanks  not  only  to  what's 
on  display  but  also  to  McCone's  color  sense.  Although 
she  was  determined  to  line  the  walls  with  a  neutral  shade, 
she  finally  decided  "beige  would  eat  up  my  soul"  and 
gave  in  to  her  craving  for  gold.  Donald  Southern  and 
Cliff  Schorr,  decorative  painters  with  years  of  experi- 
ence fabricating  film  and  theater  scenery,  immediately 
complied:  their  custom-developed  line  of  hand-painted 
canvas  wallpapers  in  subtle  mottled  shades — white  gold, 
lavender  and  aqua  gold,  copper  gold,  and  black  gold — 
are  now  a  Jonal  trademark. 

Against  these  backgrounds  everything  seems  to  glow, 
including  McCone  herself,  busy  expanding  into  furni- 
ture design — "I  want  to  reinvent  the  grott(j  chair" — and 
children's  clothing.  In  spite  of  her  mad  rate  of  success, 
however,  McCcjne's  style  remains  what  it  has  always 

McCone's  style  is  a  baroque 

combination  of  the 
pragmatic  and  the  fantastic 


been:  a  baroque  combination  of  the 
pragmatic  and  the  fantastic.  She 
might  tell  you  that  she  was  born  to 
live  and  die  in  Venice  and  that  her 
favorite  colors  are  lapis  lazuli  blue, 
citrine  yellow,  carnelian  red,  and 
malachite  green  (colors  to  which 
she  has  dedicated  entire  rooms  of 
her  "jewel  box"  apartment).  But 
she  simultaneously  adheres  to  a 
credo  of  easygoing  elegance.  In  the 
Connecticut  house,  built  in  1 827  by 
Duncan  Phyfe  and  since  enlarged, 
the  armchairs  are  covered  in  her 
family's  own  tartan  (which  Nina 
Campbell  helped  her  recolor  a 
crisp  black,  yellow,  and  cream),  the 
curtains  are  breezy  pale  yellow  lin- 
en, and  the  trellised  garden  with  its 
great  gazebo  is  the  perfect  setting 
for  a  tangerine  straw  hat.  A 


\ 


McCone's  Connecticut 
house,  top  left.  Center 
left:  French  1 9th- 
century  prints  of  lemons 
hang  against  a  Nina 
Campbell  wallpaper  in 
the  dining  room  where 
the  table  is  covered 
with  a  tartan  organza 
dress  fabric.  Above:  For 
her  country  living  room, 
McCone  upholstered  a 
pair  of  armchairs  in  her 
family  tartan. 
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A  fashion  retrospective 
puts  a  new  spin  on  Halston 


1  HE  HALSTON  NAME  ALONE  E\  OKES  1970S 
glamour:  Liz,  Liza,  and  the  glory  days  of  Studio 
54.  The  Halston  retrospective,  opening  at  the 
end  of  October  at  New  York's  Fashion  Institute 
of  Technology,  is  certain  to  be  dazzling,  but  cura- 
tors Richard  Martin  and  Harold  Koda  will  also 
shed  light  on  what  a  modern  purist  he  reallv  was. 
The  innovative  installation  will  include  canvases 
stretched  on  wooden  frames  in  the  shapes  of  the 
patterns  for  the  clothes.  Thev  provoke  the  view- 
er to  think  about  the  fashion  designers  objective: 
to  take  two-dimensional  fabric  and  turn  it  into 
fluid  three-dimensional  clothing.  One  sensuous 
chitfon  caftan,  deconstructed,  is  revealed  to  be  a 
parallelogram  that  Halston  spiraled  around  the 
)()d\.  Here  we  see  the  Halston  who  eschewed 
conventional  tailoring  to  create  fashion  as  if  it 
were  architecture,  using  the  contours  of  the  hu- 
man bodv  as  his  landscape.  .\  master  of  propor- 
tion and  detail,  he  redefined  .American  style  with 
his  pared-down  designs;  he  reached  new  heights 
of  elegance  both  in  evening  wear  and  in  casual 
daytime  dressing,  where  he  broke  new  grotmd 
with  L  Itrasuede  and  cashmere.  The  interior  of 
his  New  York  town  house,  with  its  clean  lines,  was 
also  imbued  with  Halston  elegance — further  evi- 
dence that  less  can,  in  fact,  be  more.  A 


Architecture 
motion.  Cloct 
wise  from  top 


left:  Halston 

his  signature  black  turtlenecl' 
1980,  silk  organza  evening 
pajamas  and  silk  chiffon  dres- 
crepe  evening  tunic  and  pant 
bedroom  in  Halston's  New 
York  town  house  built  by  Pair' 
Rudolph  in  1966;  hammered 
satin  sarong  with  a  wooden 
stretcher  shaped  like  its 
pattern;  Halston's  living  roon 
silk  chiffon  beaded  caftan      ' 
with  a  stretched  canvas  in  th« 
shape  of  its  pattern.  i 
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It  takes  a  pa 


particularly  hardy  and  patient  person  to  go  through  a  full-scale, 
no-holds-barred  renovation.  Adventuresome,  wise,  and  faithful — these  are  words 
that  describe  the  owners  who  have  restored  centuries-old  houses  to  modern-day  ap- 
proximations of  their  former  glory.  Fashion  designer  Karl  Lagerfeld  leads  off  this 
issue's  honor  role  with  his  extraordinary  restoration  of  La  Vigie,  a  1902  villa  on  a 
promontory  overlooking  the  Mediterranean  from  Monte  Carlo.  It  was  merely  a 
shell  when  Lagerfeld  leased  it  in  1985.  Maidstone  Hall  dates  from  the  1860s;  the 
white  clapboard  and  shingled  house  was  sinking  into  its  site  when  the  present  own- 
er, armed  with  designer  Michael  La  Rocca,  launched  a  sixteen-month  campaign  to 
resurrect  the  twenty-seven-room  mansion. 
Gary  Hager's  1840s  house  received  a  new 
basement,  support  for  its  sagging  porch, 
and  another  bathroom  as  well  as  careful 
restoration  of  its  neoclassical  detailing — 
but  who  could  be  better  prepared  for  the 
task  than  an  experienced  decorator,  espe- 
cially if  he's  lucky  enough  to  have  for  par- 
ents two  antiques  dealers  who  are  willing  to 
work.  In  an  apartment  in  a  prime  building 
on  Central  Park  West,  designer  Thad 
Hayes  took  as  his  starting  point  his  vision  of 
the  original  architectural  details.  There's  more:  a  1757  farmhouse  that's  home  to  a 
Swedish-American  family,  a  look  at  hot  fashion  designers"  country  retreats  by  Wen- 
dy Goodman,  Rosamond  Bernier's  highly  personal  account  of  Catalan  influence  in 
the  paintings  of  Joan  Miro  (an  excerpt  from  her  eagerly  awaited  new  book,  Matisse, 
Picasso,  Miro  as  I  Knew  Them),  and  Charles  Gandee  on  a  problem  particular  to  late 
twentieth  century  life:  what  to  do  with  the  TV.  I  must  admit  to  having  confronted 
this  and  myriad  other  quandaries  in  my  own  all-too-recent  and  none-too-simple 
firsthand  adventure  in  renovation. 


Maidstone  Hall: 
everything  is  new 
but  its  skeleton 
and  its  heart. 
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Lagerfeid's 
Belle  Eppque 


Photographing  his 
villa  in  Monte  Carlo, 

Karl  Lagerfeld 

honors  the  spirit  of 

a  former  resident 

as  well  as  her 
aristocratic  style 
By  Holly  Brubach 
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the  saloEi,  a^ov«r  Karl  Lagerfeld 
ids  behiria  jfchi!r  6F  his  ovm 
I  ign  covered  in  faille  hand-_ ""    ^^^^^ 
ed  with  a  motif  from  a  dress 
by  Marie  Antoinette.  The  fire 
n  is  Louis  XVI.  Opposite: 
I  s\ ,  princess  of  Pless,  in  a  portrait 
bHelleu.  Details  see  Resources. 
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HAVE  GOT  THIS  VILLA  QUITE 
nice  at  last  with  some  gay 
chintz  (which  I  love),  mauve 
and  pink  wistaria,  and  in- 
stead of  the  horrible  glaring 
chandeliers  in  the  middle  of 
the  ceiling  I  have  hired  some  shaded 
lamps,"  Daisy,  princess  of  Pless, 
wrote  of  the  Villa  La  Vigie  in  her  dia- 
ry in  February  1909.  Born  Cornwal- 
lis-West,  the  daughter  of  a  former 
mistress  of  Edward  VII,  Daisy  was 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  great  beau- 
ties of  her  generation.  Her  sister, 
Shelagh,  married  the  second  duke  of 
Westminster,  known  as  Bend  Or; 
her  brother  was  Lady  Randolph 
C-hurchill's  second  husband;  Daisy 
married  Prince  Henry  of  Pless,  a 
German  and  the  heir  to  a  large  for- 
tune. In  her  three  volumes  of  mem- 
oirs, their  lives,  as  members  of  a 
roving  European  aristocracy  that 
congregated  along  the  French  Rivi- 
era during  the  winter  months,  are  re- 
corded in  quotidian  detail.   There  is 
Daisy,  "entouree  with  Grand  Dukes  \ 
and  Grand  Duchesses";  picnicking 
on  the  rocks  at  Gap  Ferrat  and  sing- 
ing for  her  children  while  her  hus- 
band whistles  the  harmony;  taking 
tea  with  the  empress  Eugenie  at  her 
villa  nearby;  whiling  away  evenings 
at  the  casino,  where  the  croupiers 
keep  a  wary  eye  on  the  kleptomania- 
cal  duchess  of  Devonshire;  savoring 
a  life  soon  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
First  World  War.  "This  villa,"  she 
wrote  of  La  Vigie,  "is .  .  .  built  high  up 
on  a  rock,  a  beautiful  situation,  one 
side  grass  and  olive  trees  and  in  front 
cedar  trees  down  to  the  sea." 

It  was  twenty  years  ago,  on  his  first 
visit  to  Monte  Garlo,  that  Karl  Lager- 
feld  first  saw  La  Vigie — the  Lookout. 
"I  was  at  the  country  club,"  he  recalls, 

Villa  La  Vigie,  above  left.  Left:  As  a 
backdrop  to  Louis  XVI  chairs  in  the 
dining  room,  Lagerfeld  converted 
ornamental  panels  from  period  boiserie 
into  folding  screens.  Opposite:  A  Louis 
XV  sofa  and  chairs  in  the  guests'  sitting 
room  are  upholstered  in  the  same  red 
damask  that  covers  the  walls.  In  the 
comer  is  a  bust  of  the  dancer  Marie- 
Madeleine  Guimard,  a  star  of  the  18th- 
centurv  Paris  Opera.  The  Savonnerie- 
style  carpet  is  Russian,  c.  1850. 


"What  a  pity  that  you've  let  that  house  fall  apar 
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gerfeld  told  Prince  Rainier 


"bored  by  the  tennis,"  and  looming 
in  the  background  was  this  great  ruin 
of  a  house.  He  made  inquiries  and 
learned  that  it  belonged  to  the  Socie- 
te  des  Bains  de  Mer,  a  company 
largely  owned  by  the  principality. 
"What  a  pity  that  you've  let  that 
house  fall  apart,"  he  told  Prince 
Rainier  years  later.  Lagerfeld  of- 
fered to  fix  it  up,  provided  he  could 
have  the  use  of  it  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  1985,  he  got  the  lease;  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  started  repairs.  By 
that  time  only  the  shell  of  La  Vigie  re- 
mained: there  were  gaping  holes  in 
the  roof,  the  doors  had  disappeared, 
the  floors  had  fallen  through. 

The  house,  built  in  1902  for  an 
Englishman,  was  designed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  sea  on  three  sides. 
Seen  from  the  Grande  Corniche,  it 
sits  alone  on  a  promontory,  nestled 
among  trees,  apart  from  downtown 
Monte  Carlo,  where  glass  and  con- 
crete condominiums  shoehorned 
into  the  winding  streets  compete  for 
light  and  air.  La  Vigie  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  wedding  cake,  with  its 
high  colonnades  and  a  balcony  jut- 
ting from  every  window;  it  is  painted 
a  soft  white,  which  the  glow  of  the 
Mediterranean  sun  turns  the  color  of 
butter  cream. 

When  it  came  to  reconstructing 
the  interior  of  La  Vigie,  there  was  not 
much  to  go  on.  Lagerfeld  installed  a 
new  staircase  modeled  after  Marie 
Antoinette's  at  Saint-Cloud.  On  the 
basis  of  some  ceiling  beams,  a  frieze, 
and  a  fragment  of  wallpaper  remain- 
ing on  the  second  flcjor,  he  re-creat- 
ed a  Gothic  room  fit  for  Gabriele 
D'Annunzio.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
search, he  came  across  the  memoirs 
of  the  princess  of  Pless,  whom  his 
mother  had  known  in  Germany,  and 

The  enfilade  beyond  a  chaise  longue  in 
the  master  bedroom,  opposite,  links  a 
salon  and  breakfast  room.  Above  left:  The 
breakfast  room,  known  as  the  family 
room  because  it  is  furnished  with  pieces 
from  Lagerfeld's  mother's  boudoir,  has 
Biedermeier  chairs,  a  Gustav  III  daybed, 
and  an  adjustable  table  a  la  Tronchin. 
Left:  The  Elisabeth  Salon  takes  its 
name  from  the  sister  of  Louis  XVI  for 
whom  Boulard  made  the  armchairs. 
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...-of-the-century 
corbeled  Ix^ams  ori^ina 
the  villa  inspired  lager 
restoration  of  a  neo-Goi 
^uest  r(K)m.  I'he  armch 
is  French,  c.  1850,  and 
the  1880s  chest  is  Italia 
Stenciled  satin  covers. tl 
walls.  Opposite:  The  ' 
designer's  own  bed  can 
is  a  copy  of  Voltaire's.  I 
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it  is  to  her  spirit  that  the  house  is  ded- 
icated. In  the  salon  downstairs  he 
erected  a  row  of  columns  like  the  ones 
.he  had  in  her  salon  at  Fiirstenstein, 
her  husband's  family  seat  in  Silesia. 

The  decorator  with  whom  Lager- 
feld  embarked  on  La  Vigie's  restora- 
tion was  soon  relieved  of  her  duties, 
having  failed  to  satisfy  his  absolute 
perfectionism,  and  he  took  over.  By 
the  time  the  packing  crates  full  of 
books  and  clothes  were  finally  un- 
loaded in  1988,  he  says,  the  refur- 
bishment had  already  been  done 
twice.  But  it  was  only  as  he  began  to 
settle  inthat  he  came  to  understand 
the  way  the  house  should  be,  so  he 
had  much  of  it  done  all  over  again. 


The  wrought-iron  furniture  by 
Andre  Dubreuil  in  the  second-floor 
salon  was  removed  "because  it  fright- 
ened the  guests,"  he  explains,  and 
shipped  off  to  his  house  in  Ham- 
burg. Lagerfeld  says  that  re-creating 
La  Vigie  has  taught  him  a  lesson: 
"You  have  to  live  in  a  house  and 
know  its  circulation  in  order  to  fur- 
nish it  decently.  I  will  never  again  fin- 
ish a  house  before  I  move  in." 

Lagerfeld  has  neatly  divided  La 
Vigie  into  territories:  the  main  floor, 
everybody's;  the  second  floor,  the 
guests';  the  third  floor,  his.  He  ar- 
ranged the  two  guest  suites  upstairs 
with  a  sitting  room  of  their  own  in 
between,  (Continued  on  page  1 94) 


La  Vigie  is  not  a 
typical  Cote  d'Azur 
house;  it's  more 
"like  a  dream  of  what 
you  think  life  was 
like  before  the 
First  World  War" 
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ON  SUMMKR  DAYS  ALONG  THE 
coast  of  Maine,  there  is  a  mo- 
ment when  stillness  prevails. 
In  her  1896  story  about  a  coastal  vil- 
lage, "The  Country  of  the  Pointed 
Firs,"  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  describes 
this  as  "the  slack  water  period  of  the 
early  afternoon"  when  "the  very 
boats  seemed  to  be  taking  an  after- 
noon nap  in  the  sun."Jewett's  friend 
the  poet  Celia  Ihaxter,  who  lived 
and  gardened  on  Appledore,  one  of 
the  Isles  of  Shoals  ten  miles  off  the 
(oast,  wrote  of  a  similar  pause  in  An 
Island  Garden  (1894).  Looking  out 
from  her  shady  piazza,  she  gazed 
across  licr  "happy  flower  beds"  to 
"grassy,  rocky  slopes  shelving  gradu- 
ally to  the  sea,  with.  .  .blossoming 
grass  softly  swaying.  .  .against  the 
peacelul,  jjalc  blue  water." 

Since  change  comes  slowly  to  the 
Maine  coast,  the  scene  remains  al- 
most the  same — especially  at  Somes 
Meadow,  a  proj)crty  with  a  white 
clapboard  house  at  the  head  of  a 
meadow  overlooking  the  village  har- 
bor .It  Somesville,  Maine,  where  Beth 
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Seeds  brought  from 
abroad  are  added  to 
the  Maine  mixture 


Straus  began  creating  her  summer  - 
garden  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Cur- 
rently senior  vice  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden  and  a 
volunteer  there  for  over  forty  years, 
Mrs.  Straus  has  long  been  dedicated 
to  the  excellence  of  horticulture  in 
the  city.  But  she  is  also 
one  in  a  distinguished 
line  of  women  who  ap- 
preciate that  gardens  in 
Maine  are  partners  to 
the  rugged  beauty  of 
the  mountainous  and 
rocky  coast — the  bor- 
rowed landscape  be- 
yond the  garden  fence. 
Besides  Jewett  and 
Ihaxter,  there  were 
Beatrix  Jones  Farrand, 
the  landscape  architect 
who  lived  at  Reef  Point 
at  nearby  Bar  Harbor, 
and  the  writer  Kathar- 
ine S.  White,  who  gar- 
dened in  Brooklin  on 
Blue  Hill  Bay. 
"There  was  so  much 


)cauly  here  that  at  llist  1  thought  a 
warden  would  be  redundant  to  the 
meadow,"  Beth  Straus  recalls.  "But  I 
Jwanted  a  garden  and  finally  tucked  it 
11  so  as  to  enhance  and  retain  the 
haracter  of  the  landscape."  She  re- 
members early  on  looking  out  across 
the  meadow  in  spring  when  it  was  a 
lield  of  buttercups.  Suddenly,  the 
yellow  flowers  all  took  flight  as  a 
flock  of  goldfnithes  flew  away.  Now 
in  June,  the  tall  spikes  of  masses  of 
wild  lupines  whose  seeds  Beth  Straus 
scatters  every  year  make  of  the 
meadow  a  second  ocean  of  purple 
blue  as  the  morning  mists  rise  above 
Somes  Sound  and  Bar  Island.  This 
view  across  the  water,  one  of  the  few 
fjords  on  the  East  Coast,  has  an  unex- 
pected Nordic  serenity. 

Somesville  preserves  the  indepen- 
dence and  integrity  of  a  year-round 
village,  unlike  neighboring  towns 
that  are  mainly  summer  communi- 
ties. The  house  at  Somes  Meadow, 
formerly  a  summer  hotel  with  popu- 
lar afternoon  teas,  is  located  near 
where  the  first  permanent  settler, 
Abraham  Somes,  landed  on  Mount 
Desert  Island  in  1761.  Much  of  the 
surrounding  wilderness  has  been  in- 
corporated  into  Acadia  National 
Park.  Although  Beth  Straus  and  her 
husband,  Donald,  live  in  Manhattan, 
they  keep  their  Maine  house  open 
throughout  the  year,  since  Donald  is 
a  trustee  of  the  College  of  the  Atlan- 
tic in  Bar  Harbor,  a  school  dedicated 
to  huilian  ecology  and  environmen- 
tal concerns.  Beth  Straus  is  chairman 
of  the  Asticou  Azalea  Garden  in 
Northeast  Harbor. 

What  is  now  the  garden  at  Somes 
Meadow  is  actually  a  collection  of 
gardens  formed  over  the  years  on 
the  edges  of  the  wilder  landscape. 
The  first  and  largest  is  the  80-by-64- 

The  gray  of  a  cedar  board  fence,  opposite 
above,  sets  off  scabiosa,  white  alyssum, 
and  nasturtiums.  Opposite  below:  In  the 
greenhouse  cottage  garden,  alchemilla, 
nepeta,  dianthus,  and  bushy  thistle 
cluster  near  a  field  of  lupines.  Right 
from  top:  Columbines  in  the  shade 
garden;  veronica,  coreopsis,  delphinium, 
nicotiana,  and  campanula  in  the  door- 
yard  garden  below  a  daylily  border; 
lupines  overflowing  the  spring  meadow. 


fool  vegetable  and  tutting  garden, 
A  hich  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  cla\ 
tennis  court.  In  feeling,  it  is  verv  like 
(  clia  Thaxter"s  rectangular  garden 
a^  portraved  in  Childe  Hassams 
paintings,  biugeoning  with  the  bril- 
liant seaside  hues  of  poppies  and 
roses  against  the  silver  gray  of  a 
weathered  board  fence.  Because  of 
strong  coastal  gusts,  the  rough  cedar 
planks  are  spaced  to  lower  wind  re- 
sistance and  keep  the  fence  standing. 
The  openings  also  offer  glimpses  of 
the  garden  to  people  walking  up  the 
hill  from  the  landing. 

The  large  central  bed  ot  the  gar- 
den, planted  in  utilitarian  rows,  is 
framed  bv  granite  curbstones  quar- 
ried and  cut  locallv.  From  the  garden 
gate,  the  main  axis  across  this  bed.  a 
narrow  path  through  a  double  row 
of  marigold  Temon  Gem',  leads  to  a 
weathered  garden  bench  backed  bv  a 
lacy  wall  of  sweet  peas,  twigged  up,  as 
thev  sav  down  east,  bv  fine  birch 
branches  gathered  in  the  woods. 
From  the  grass  walk  around  the  cen- 
tral area,  views  extend  across  the 
panorama  of  bright  colors  and  regi- 
mental rows  of  mixed  flowers  and 
vegetables  of  various  heights:  nas- 
turtiums, zinnias,  snapdragons, 
beets,  lettuce,  and  shallots,  to  name  a 
few.  Almost  all  the  annuals  and  per- 
ennials are  grown  from  seed,  begin- 
ning with  delphiniums  in  Februarv. 
Coming  home  to  Maine  from  trips  to 
other  regions  or  abroad.  Beth  Straus 
often  arrives  with  small  en\  elopes  of 
seeds  to  add  to  her  mixture.  She  has 
been  guided  in  this  endeavor  bv  Paul 
Ritter.  a  retired  neighlxir  iroin  New 
jersev.  who  has  gardened  with  her 
during  the  past  ten  \  e  a  r  s .  "We 
taught  eacli  other  hi  as 
to  garden."  she  says. 

Regardless  of  the 
season,  there  is  a  sense 
of  balance,  a  richh  iiuil- 
ticolored  striped  carpet 
across  the  sound  from 
Norumbega  Mountain. 
Along  one  perimeter 
bed.  roses  and  dahlia^ 
rise  above  a  fiilh  edge 
of  parsle\  .  and  two 
smaller  rectangular 
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beds  encompass  a  stra\'.  ri;-.  patch 
and  the  herb  garden  with  lovage. 
mint,  sorrel,  dill,  and  scented  gerani- 
um. Elsewhere,  rosemarv  topiaries 
grow  in  terra-cotta  pots.  Raspberrv 
canes  and  fi\e  kinds  ot  hi^h  btivh 
blueberries  are  screened  from  the 
birds  bv  a  light  nvlon  mesh,  and  pole 
beans  provide  a  tall  green  filigree 
along  one  edge  of  the  garden. 

Warm  colors  give  wav  to  cooler 
passages — pink,  white,  and  lavender 
with  a  touch  of  vellow — in  planted 
areas  away  from  the  water,  particu- 
larlv  in  the  shade  garden,  raised 
abo\e  a  stone  wall  with  columbine, 
astilbe.  and  thalictrum.  In  a  small 
cottage  garden  around  a  green- 
house, a  preponderance  of  silver  fo- 
liage offsets  the  pale  colors.  Both  of 
these  gardens  blend  into  a  meadow 
of  wild  crrasses  and  da\  lilies,  with  a 
few  old  apple  trees  beyond.  The 


meadows  are  mowed 
once  a  vear.  in  Septem- 
ber, and  a  path  from 
the  harbor  cuts  across 
the  grassy  slope  on  the 
waterside  through  a 
screen  of  spruce  trees 
that  partiallv  shields  the 
"]  dark  green-shuttered 
house  and  its  long  deck. 
\\  hen  it  comes  to  cut- 
tiny  and  arranging 
flowers,  Beth  Straus 
agrees  with  Celia 
Thaxter's  notion  that 
'  t  h  e  \  look  loveliest 
.  .  when  each  color  is 
kept  bv  itself."  Of  the 
fi\e  major  arrange- 
ments  in  the  living  areas 
one  mav  be  all  of  white 
uith  lilies,  petunias,  and  phlox,  and 
another  a  mixture  of  magenta  dahl- 
ias and  purple  asters.  Beth  Straus 
used  to  specialize  in  spare  oriental 
arrangements  for  her  modern  New 
\'ork  apai  tment.  but  now  the  Maine 
cutting  garden  has  inspired  these 
generous  bouquets  of  many  differ- 
ent flowers.  But  what  is  most  Maine  is 
the  intimacy  of  the  dc)or\ard  garden. 
Seen  from  afar  as  a  fringe  of  color 
below  a  stone  wall,  this  sunken  b(jr- 
der  across  from  the  main  entrance 
includes  artemisia,  hosta,  nepeta, 
thalictrum.  and  sedum  '.\utumn  Jov' 
with  a  honeysuckle  tree  at  one  end. 
Laid  out  in  a  great  semicircle,  the  art- 
fullv  simple  border  is  not  unlike  one 
described  bv  Jewett  in  her  storv: 
"There  grew  a  mass  of  gay  flowers  and 
greenery,  as  if  they  had  been  swept 
together  bv  some  diligent  garden 
broom."  A        Editor:  Senga  Mortimer 


Rows  of  marigold  "Lemon 
edge  a  narrow  path  from  the 
garden  gate,  opposite,  to  a 
weathered  garden  bench. 
set  in  a  bower  of  sweet  peas, 
dark  pink  phlox,  purple 
campanula,  and  white  cosmosi 
Left:  Surrounded  bv  curbstonj 
of  locallv  quarried  granite, 
rows  of  vegetables  and  flowerl 
in  the  central  bed  are  rotatedf 
annualh.  Bare  twigs  supponej 
peas  earlier  in  the  season. 


Gardens  in  Maine  are 
the  borrowed  lal 
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Thad  Hayes,  opposite,  atop,  {he  tuT^yiik-ij^rcl^ji^x  and  mVho^fly^H;';/'/-; 
bar,  attributed  to  Gio  Poriti|hftJhkSreff-.miHeMvi      rae^,;/^'^':'://:::^^^^^^ 
of  a  West  Side  apartment,  above.  The  quirky  cabinet,  !tx^0i,^^i^s%/< 
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For  an  apartment  in 
Manhattan's  landmark 
San  Remo, decorator 
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SIXTY   YEAR 


By  &HARLES  GajI 


holographs   by   Michael   Mundy 


Ciistot^^hulstcred 
pieces  litpllindre  Bon 
velvet  p^^f^de  a  neuti 
aniiaturt  for  the  i  urious 
cullectioi^f  furniture, 
objects^  and  artwork 
Hayes  assembled.  The 
view  fixmi  the  living 
room  to  the  iK'drfHim 
includes  furniture  by 
Charles  Eanu's,  ( )tto 
Wagner,  and  jacijues 
Quinei  autl  artwork  liy 
JiK-  An«loe,  (»ren  tji*lst>n, 
l'<'ter  llalley.  and  Ri>ss 
BleikiK-r.  Sea  grass  CariH-l 
Irouj  Rosec«>re.  OfifwfiU' 
ahojif:  In  the  enlrv, 
a  \[)'M)s  Italian  sphere 
is  sus|>en(le(l  above 
a  l«)2()s  Italian  table. 


Hayes's  goal  was  to  create  the  illusion  that  the  apartmc 
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IN  1930,  BEFORE  I  HE  ADVENT  OF 
gypboard  walls,  hollow-core 
doors,  and  vinyl  windows  with 
snap-on  muUions — not  to  mention 
such  guaranteed-to-make-a-devel- 
oper-smile  concepts  as  low  ceilings 
and  L-shaped  living-dining  combi- 
nations— architect  Emery  Roth  built 
his  residential  masterpiece  on  Cen- 
tral Park  West,  the  San  Remo.  Al- 
though the  Dakota,  two  blocks  south, 
may  be  the  more  famous  name- 
brand  building — assuming  the  role 
of  Jackie  O.  to  the  San  Remo's  Lee 
Radziwill — there's  something  slight- 
ly ominous,  slightly  menacing,  about 
the  gabled  and  turreted  pile  John 
Lennon,  Gilda  Radner,  and  Leonard 
Bernstein  once  called  home.  (Not  for 
nothing  was  Rosemary's  Baby  filmed 
there  in  1967.)  In  other  words,  this  is 
one  instance  where  the  second  sister 
may,  in  fact,  be  preferable.  Especial- 
ly to  those  who  place  a  high  priority 
on  things  gracious,  things  genteel, 
things  discreet.  (Tellingly  enough, 
Madonna,  a  San  Remo  wannabe,  was 
turned  away  at  the  door  by  the  co-op 
board:  Rita  Hayworth  was  one  thing, 
the  ambitious  blonde  quite  another.) 
There's  nothing  like  the  San  Remo 
back  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
where  decorator  Thad  Hayes  grew 
up.  No  majestic  twin  towers  with  pa- 
latial lobbies  presided  over  by  uni- 


<  been  untouched  by  time — almost 
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Because  his  bachelor 
T\  during  dinner.  !| 
laceucHxl  and  mahc 
in  ihe  librarv  Kithil 
ihe  Jacques  Adnet  f 
dining  n>im.  Oppos 
A  Barovier  "clam"  I 
table:  a  Sticklev  r*" 
wainsioiing;  Re 
on  the  mahogany 
copper  and  bronie  ^ 
Parzinger  on  an  Otio  ' 


to  natch  * 
I  the  cusK 
cabinet" 
I  reach  of 
inv  table  in 


mes  cofte 
imered  a  i 
coffee  sen 
nrhimnit  bar:  a 
attributed  to  Tomi 
?agner  mahoganx  la 


The  juxtaposition  of  furniture  and  objects  is  sometimes  symbolic" 


{(jrmed  doormen  who 
hail  taxis  vsith  siher  whis- 
tles. No  chance  oi  bump- 
ing into  ^  asniin  Khan  or 
Diane  Keaton  in  the  hall. 
No  local  gossip  about  how 
much  Bruce  Willis  and 
Demi  Moore  paid  for 
their  triplex  upstairs. 
And  even  though  Hayes 
hied  northeast  in  1978 
and  since  that  time  has 
succeeded  in  ascending  to 
a  more  than  respectable 
rung  on  the  decorating 
establishment  ladder, 
there's  still  enough  of  the 
wide-eved  boy  from  Bat- 
on Rouge  left  in  him  to 
succumb  to  the  allure  of 
old  urbane  Manhattan. 

"Initially,  I  reacted  to 
the  place — not  to  the 
apartment  exactly  but  to  the  idea  of 

the  1930s  San  Remo  and  its  New      "I    USCd   many   sHadCS 
\()rk  society,"  acknowledges  Hayes, 
recalling  his  first  visit  to  the  two-bed- 
room apartment  that  his  client,  a 
bachelor  anesthesiologist,  bought 
from  actress  Michael  Learned  (of 
The  Waltons  fame).  The  thirty-five- 
year-old  decorator's  reaction  to  the 
sixty-one-year-old  apartment  shell 
took  the  form  of  deferential  treat- 
menl.  It  seemed  only  nat- 
ural and  appropriate,  for 
example,  to  strip  and  re- 
glaze  the  five  sets  of  steel 
casement  windows  over- 
looking Central  Park,  to 
replace   deteriorated 
baseboards,  crown  mold- 
ings, and  trim,  to  replas- 
ter  plaster  walls  —  in 
essence,  to  restore  what 
was  already  there.  It  also 
seemed  only  natural  and 
appropriate,  according  to 
Hayes,  to  seek  aesthetic 
inspiration  in  the  build- 
ing for  the  inevitable  ar- 
chitectural additions  and 
emendations    required: 
such  as  the  new  mahog- 
anv  French  doors  that 
recall,  thanks  to  their  slen- 
der mullions,  the  case- 


of  off-white,  which 

isn't  apparent. 

I  like  that  perversity 

in  design" 
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ment  windows;  such  as 
the  new  passage  opening 
the  living  room  to  the 
bedroom;  such  as  the  all- 
but-new  kitchen,  which, 
save  for  the  Gaggenau, 
the  Sub-Zero,  and  the 
KitchenAid,  could  be  old. 
Hayes's  goal,  in  other 
words,  was  to  create  the  il- 
lusion that  the  apartment 
had  been  untouched  by 
time.  Almost. 

If  Hayes's  first  re- 
sponse to  the  stylistic  ar- 
mature supplied  by  the 
San  Remo  was  reverence, 
his  second  response  was 
to  play  off  the  vintage 
thirties  theme — to  push 
and  pull  and  prod  the 
apartment  somewhat  fur- 
ther along  in  the  twenti- 
eth century.  To  build  this  decorative 
bridge  between  then  and  now,  Hayes 
relied  on  his  keen  eye  and  acquisi- 
tive hand,  both  of  which  were  well 
utilized  as  he  searched  the  vintage- 
furniture  emporiums  of  lower  Man- 
hattan choosing  pieces  that  collec- 
tively offer  a  cross-section  of  the 
century,  slicing,  as  they  do,  neatly 
through  the  thirties,  forties,  fifties, 
sixties,  seventies,  and  eighties.  Since 
Hayes's  client  is  also  an 
enthusiastic  collector  of 
contemporary  paintings 
and  sculpture,  the  later 
decades  do  not  suffer 
from  lack  of  representa- 
tion. "The  apartment 
really  is  about  a  love  of 
collections  of  dissimilar 
(Continued  on  page  1 98) 

American  art  deco  night 

tables  and  brass  and  ebony 
lamps  from  the  fifties  flank  a 
massive  mahogany  four- 
poster  Hayes  designed  to 
anchor  the  bedroom,  opposite. 
Bed  fabric  from  Andre  Bon. 
Left:  In  the  library  a  1985 
Ross  Bleckner  crowns  a 
davbed  in  green  velvet.  Above: 
Mahogany  meets  stainless 
steel  in  the  kitchen  where 
Hayes  blurred  the  distinction 
between  old  and  new. 
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■HANNAH  HAS  AN  AMAZ1N(.  RURAL 
instinct,"  says  Christian  Francis 
Roth  of  his  wife.  "She  grew  up  with 
the  real  thing.  I'm  being  exposed  to 
country  Hving  for  the  first  time."  The 
designer  and  his  Ohio-born  wife 
havejust  settled  into  their  house  out- 
side Cold  Spring,  New  York.  "I  like 
the  unpretentiousness  of  this  house 
and  the  way  Hannah  has  decorated 
it,"  Christian  says.  "I  do  what  she  tells 
me  to  do.  This  is  her  domain." 

It  was  Hannah  who  found  the 
house.  "Basically,"  she  says,  "the  only 
criterion  was  cheap.  I  can  take  any- 
thing and  make  it  comfortable  and 
attractive  to  us."  Here  the  challenges 
included  uneven  cement  floors  and 
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)i  Spring,  Nev^Yo^k, 
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^1  he  painted  tlv£  ^ss 
4  T,  while  his  wife, 
'^  lah,  transformed 
*rown  Hnoleum 
*  into  a  checker- 
^\. 'Above:  They  left 
Kilned  plywood 
*;  the  wainscot. 


stained  plywood  paneling  in 
the  living  room.  The  floors 
had  to  be  painted,  but  the 
paneling  survived.  "The  pre- 
vious owner  found  cheap  ma- 
terials and  made  them  look 
interesting,  and  I  really  appre- 
ciate that,"  Hannah  says. 

Christian  is  still  scouting  for 
antiques  on  weekends.  "If  I'm 
not  working,  I  get  nervous,  and 
shopping  takes  my  mind  off  of 
work,"  he  explains,  adding  that 
he  is  going  to  install  a  sewing  ma- 
chine and  worktable  upstairs.  "I 
don't  know  how  to  relax.  Hannah 


is  helping  me  with  that."  Says  Han- 
nah, "I  make  him  mow  the  lawn." 

For  Michael  Leva,  winding  down 
means  gardening.  Leva,  who  was 
headed  for  a  career  in  landscape  ar- 
chitecture until  he  discovered  the 
more  immediate  satisfaction  of  fash- 
ion, has  spent  two  years  landscaping 
his  parents'  property  in  New  Jersey. 
"At  first  I  was  overwhelmed,"  he  re- 
calls. "The  house  was  sitting  in  a  bar- 
ren field."  He  fantasized  about  a 
wildflower  meadow,  but  gave  in  to 
his  mother's  desire  for  a  pool  and  his 
father's  obsession  with  lawn  mowing. 
The  result  of  his  planning  and  plant- 


Leva, /ar  left,  tested  the 
colors  of  the  dress  worn  by 
model  Teresa  Stewart 
by  juxtaposing  yarrow  and 
lady's-mantle  in  the  garden 
at  his  parents'  New  Jersey 
house.  Above:  Foxglove 
towers  over  poppies  and 
loosestrife  mixes  with  roses 
in  the  beds  near  the  fKX)!. 
Left:  Salad  from  the  garden. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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ng  is  a  sweep  of  lawns  and  beds  that 
tieems  to  have  been  in  place  for  years. 
i'l    "For  me  making  the  garden  is  sim- 
>j|lar  to  making  a  collection,"  Leva 
J  J>ays.  "The  clothing  is  inspired  by  the 
1  fabrics,  just  as  the  garden  is  inspired 
.  by  the  various  plants  and  how  they 
I  j^ork  together.  I'll  try  color  experi- 
i  fnents  in  the  garden  before  I'll  try 
Jhem  in  the  collection."  One  such 
[est:  an  intense  yellow  yarrow  with 
silver  green  foliage  planted  next  to 
Jiartreuse  lady's-mantle.  "I'm  anti- 
garden  snobs,"  he  adds.  "I  like  to  play. 
Here  I  wanted  plants  like  goldenrod, 
Rosa  rugosa,  field  daisies,  poppies." 
His  next  garden  will  be  his  own:  "I'd 
love  to  find  a  little  farmhouse  in  this 
area  where  I'll  plant  a  wildflower 

Robinson,  above  right,  in  clothing  from 
his  spring  collection,  calls  his  1723  stone 
house  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
his  "place  to  go  and  stop."  Above:  In 
the  summer  he  sets  up  an  outdoor 
living  room  behind  the  garage,  with  old 
chairs,  a  sofa  draped  with  a  vintage 
shawl,  and  a  vista  of  lawn,  pool,  and 
cutting  garden.  Right:  The  alfresco 
dining  room,  complete  with  chandelier. 


meadow  for  starters." 

Bill  Robinson  discov- 
ered his  "place  to  go  and 
stop,"  a  1723  stone  house 
in  Bucks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  seven  years 
ago.  It  was,  he  remembers, 
"love  at  first  sight." 

"I'm  amazed  at  how 
much  nature  soothes  me," 
Robinson  confides.  In  the 
summer,  he  sets  up  an  alfres- 
co living  and  dining  room  on 
the  grass  behind  the  garage. 
"It's  a  beautiful  little  room," 
he  says,  "shaded  by  weeping 
willows  and  carpeted  by  a  thick 
lawn  with  patches  of  wild 
strawberries."  The  cozy  coun- 
try-gentleman interior  of 
mixed-period  antiques  is  a  blend 
of  local  finds  with  things  he  has 
collected  during  his  travels. 

This  is  one  sanctuary  where 
work  is  strictly  off  limits.  Muses 
Robinson,  "It  never  occurred  to 
me  until  I  had  this  house  to  take  a 
vacation  and  stay  home."  A 


s  boyhood  home 
Rosamond  Bernier 


EAR  A  CROWN 
of  eyes  around 
your  head,"  said 
the  teacher  at  the 
art  school  in  Bar- 
celona. The  short 
round-faced  young 
man  did  just  that — and  he  never  took 
it  oil.  His  name,  Miro,  means  "he 
looked"  in  Spanish.  And  if  you  drop 
the  accent  on  the  "o,"  as  people  often 
do  outside  of  Spain,  it  turns  into 
"Miro" — "I  look."  What  better  name 
for  this  painter  whose  candid  blue 
gaze  was  to  record  every  last  detail  of 
his  Catalan  environment  and  the  vast 
reaches  of  the  stars? 

This  most  reserved  and  silent  of 
artists  was  born  in  Barcelona  in  1 893, 
but  it  was  the  countryside  near  Tar- 
ragona at  Montroig,  where  his  family 
bought  a  farm  when  he  was  eighteen, 
that  never  failed  to  nourish  his  art. 
"The  smallest  thing  in  nature  is  an 
entire  world,"  he  used  to  say.  "I  find 
my  themes  in  the  fields  and  on  the 
beach.  Pieces  of  anchors,  starfish, 
shells — they  all  turn  up  in  my  paint- 
ings, and  so  do  the  preposterous 
heads  of  mushrooms  and  the  seven- 
ty-seven shapes  of  the  calabash." 
Montroig,  which  means  "red  moun- 
tain," was  a  magic  place  for  him,  and 
he  went  back  periodically  whenever 
he  was  depressed  or  exhausted  or 
simply  needed  recharging. 

Miro's  first  paintings  after  art 
school  were  of  Montroig.  The  Farm, 
which  he  began  there  and  finished  in 
Paris  in  1 922,  was  like  a  loving  inven- 
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)rv  ol  lanii  lilc  in  iiiit  loscopic  de- 
ul.  Allhough  Miro  was  drawing  on 
le  same  rich  material  in  Tlie  Tilled 
ield,  of  1923-24,  imagination  had 
Iready  overtaken— even  trans- 
rmed — reality,  and  most  of  the  im- 
ediately  recognizable  elements 
ad  been  codified  into  his  personal 
orlhand. 

Miro  had  moved  to  Paris  for  part 

f  every  year  and  was  in  close  contac  t 

ith  the  surrealists,  both  artists  and 

riters.  He  admired  the  use  of  poetic 

Inetaphors  by  his  writer  friends — 

nd  transformed  what  they  did  into  a 

eries  of  visual  ideograms,  in  his  an, 

s  in  their  poems,  conjunctions  with- 

ut  precedent  were  made  to  seem 

he  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

n  The  Tilled  Field  a  tree  sprouts  an 

ye  and  an  enormous  ear,  a  lizard 

iQps  up  in  a  dunce's  cap.  Miro's  dual 

llegiance  to  Catalonia  and  Paris  is 

elebrated  by  the  tricolor  and  C^ata- 

an  flags  on  the  left. 

It  was  in  1954,  when  1  was  prepar- 
ing material  for  my  magazine,  L'Oeil, 
that  I  got  the  idea  of  asking  Mirt") — 
who  often  came  to  Paris  for  his 
graphic  work — what  I  should  show 
of  his  native  city.  Somewhat  to  my 
surprise,  he  offered  to  show  me 
around  himself,  so  I  set  off  from 
Paris  with  Brassai,  the  photogra- 
pher, and  joined  Miro  and  his  wife. 
Pilar,  in  Barcelona. 

Barcelona  is  the  capital  of  Catalo- 
nia, a  region  verv  di.stinct  from  the 
rest  of  3pain,  with  its  own  history,  its 
own  heroes,  its  own  language,  its 
own  literature,  its  own  dance — the 
sardana — handed  down  from  the 
Greeks.  I  soon  found  out  that  Cata- 
lans are  passionately  patriotic  about 
their  region  and  its  accomplish- 
ments. Their  own  culture  became 
even  more  precious  to  them  luider 
repression.  Under  Franco  even  the 
Catalan  language  was  banned.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  Miro  with- 
out taking  into  account  his  almost  re- 
ligious veneration  of  his  Catalan 
background. 

We  were  to  meet  in  Barcelona, 
where  he  still  worked  in  an  old  build- 
ing in  the  Pasaje  del  Credito,  just  off 
the  Ramblas  in  the  Gothic  section, 


where  he  was  born.  I 
had  the  address  but  I 
didn't  know  the  apart- 
ment number.  Miro 
was  already  a  celebrat- 
ed artist  in  France  and 
America,  and  I  pre- 
sumed he  was  well 
known  in  his  o w n 
country.  However, 
there  was  no  one  in 
the  little  conical  por- 
ter's lodge,  so  I  went 
from  floor  to  floor, 
knocking  on  doors 
and  asking  for  "el  pin- 
tor  Miro."  No  one  had 
heard  of  him. 

When  I  finally  found 
him,  Miro  wanted  to 
show  me  right  awa\  the 
work  of  the  vision- 
ary architect  Antoni 
Ciaudi.  Gaudi  was  a  pas- 
sion  of  his — the  embodiment  of 
Catalan  genius  in  all  its  singularity 
and  invention.  He  took  me  first  not 
to  the  well-known  Sagrada  Familia 
church  but  to  the  park  that  he  knew^ 
as  a  boy,  which  was  commissioned 
by  Gaudi's  major  patron,  Count 
Giiell.  What  Miro  liked  best  about 
this  park  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
was  its  total  fantasy  combined  with 
precise  calculation,  technical  inge- 
niousness  combined  with  moments 
of  pure  improvisation.  This  could 
be  a  description  of  Miro's  own  way 
of  going  to  work. 

The  park  in  question  incorporates 
leaning  columns  of  rough-textured 


Rosamond  Bemier 
and  Miro  in  Barcelona, 
opposite  left,  photo- 
graphed by  Brassai  in 
1954.  The  tilework 
is  part  of  a  bench, 
opposite  right,  in 
Gaudi's  Giiell  Park. 
Above  right:  A  red  cap 
recalls  regional  dress 
in  Head  of  a  Catalan 
Peasant,  1925.  Right: 
The  Farm,  1921-22,  a 
record  of  the  painter's 
family  homestead, 
was  bought  by  Ernest 
Hemingway  after  Miro 
finished  it  in  Paris. 


To  understand  Miro 

one  must 

take  into  account 

his  almost 

religious  veneration 

of  Catalonia 


stone  and  has  a  large  plaza  bordered 
b\'  a  serpentine  bench  in  colors  that 
sing  out  in  the  Catalan  sunshine. 
Gaudi  bought  up  odd  lots  of  broken 
ceramics — fragments,  bits  of  tea- 
pots, plates,  bathroom  tiles,  any- 
thing— and  set  the  pieces  into  the  wet 
concrete  of  the  bench. 

As  I  looked  closely  with  Miro  at  the 
details,  I  would  notice  little  faces,  or 
motifs  such  as  circles,  which  seemed 
to  come  right  out  of  one  of  his  own 
compositions.  In  fact,  as  I  went 
around  with  him,  I  began  to  see 
through  his  eyes — everything 
turned  into  a  Miro;  even  the  round 
stopper  of  my  bath  with  its  two  eve- 
like screws  and  lever  of  a  nose  be- 
came a  typical  Miro  personage. 

After  leaving  the  park,  we  went  to 
visit  a  famous  apartment  building, 
designed  by  Gaudi  before  1910, 
called  the  Casa  Mila.  It  has  an  arrest- 
ing facade,  with  undulating,  chesty 
outlines,  but  Miro  was  even  more  de- 
lighted with  the  imposing  figures, 
like  medieval  knights  and  spiraling 
lozenges,  that  function  as  chimneys 
and  ventilators  on  the  top  of  the 
building.  We  climbed  up  to  the  roof 
to  see  them.  What  touched  Miro 
particularly  was  the  fact  that  those 
astonishing  sculptural  forms  are 
almost  hidden  and  difficult  to  see 
from  the  street. 

Then  we  trod  what  for  Miro  was 
hallowed  ground — the  Museum  of 
Catalan  Art,  above  the  town  on 
.Montjuic.  In  that  museum,  Catalan 
Romanesque  frescoes — mostly  from 
the  twelfth  century — had  been 
brought  together  from  small 
churches  (many  of  them  derelict)  in 
the  mountains.  This  was  the  art  that 
meant  the  most  to  Miro,  and  over 
and  over  again  it  called  forth  a  click- 
ing of  the  tongue  and  an  upward 
shake  of  the  head  in  ecstatic  approv- 
al. "These        (Continued  on  page  197)^ 

In  The  Tilled  Field  of  1923-24,  an  eye 
gazes  from  the  foliage  of  a  tree  and  an 
ear  sprouts  from  the  trunk,  reflecting 
Miro's  admiration  for  the  surrealist 
art  and  poetry  he  encountered  in  Paris. 
(Catalan  flags  and  the  French  tricolor 
are  emblems  of  his  personal  and  artistic 
allegiance.  The  ox  recalls  beloved  cave 
paintings  at  Lascaux  and  Altamira. 


''The  smallest  thing  in  nature  is  an  eni- 
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Id,"  Miro  would  say.  "I  find  my  themes  in  the  fields  and  on  the  beach" 


North  Shore  Manor 

A  Swedish-American  family  with  four  children  and  three  dogs 
enjoys  life  on  a  Long  Island  farm.  By  Bob  Felner 

Photographs    by    Thibault    Jeanson  Produced    by    Deborah    Webster 


For  Max  and  Sophie, 
right,  Mayville  Farm's 
trellis  doubles  as  a 
jungle  g)'m.  Above:  In  the 
low-ceilinged  librar>, 
Bennison  floral  linen, 
needlepoint  pillows, 
and  a  leaf-patteni 
Stark  carpet  create  the 
effect  of  a  bower. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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leafy  country  road  on  the 
north  shore  of  Long  Island 
leads  through  a  dark  wall  of 
pine  and  maple  to  Mayville  Farm,  a  ram- 
bling white-shingled  building  linked  by  a 
trellis  to  a  small  red  nineteenth-century 
schoolhquse.  A  Swedish  flag  flies  over  the 
lawn,  dappled  with  shade  from  a  large 
willow.  The  setting  seems  so  serene — un- 
til I  push  through  the  gate  and  enter  the 
covered  passage  leading  to  the  back  door. 
That's  when  I  hear  the  dogs — a  low- 
pitched  baying,  like  seals  barking  for 
fish — followed  by  a  clatter  worthy  of  .1 
locker  room  at  a  Big  Ten  school.  Inside,  a 
trio  of  basset  hounds  charges  the  unwary  visitor;  instant- 
ly my  socks  and  ankles  are  wet  with  basset  kisses.  Anna, 
the  cook,  is  in  the  buttercup-yellow  kitchen  baking  some- 
thing sinful.  Then  there  is  a  scrimmage  of  children  and 
part-time  Scandinavian  nannies  to  deal  with.  Finally  I 
reach  the  welcoming  and  remarkably  calm  adult  con- 
fines of  this  lively  lived-in  house. 
I  When  the  owners  of  the  bustling  establishment,  a 
Swedish  businessman  and  his  American  wife,  first  saw 
Mayville  Farm  sixteen  years  ago,  they  were  still  dating, 
and  the  1757  house  was  home  to  a  pair  who  might  have 
been  their  mirror  image:  a  Swedish  woman  and  her 
American  husband.  The  farm,  complete  with  a  former 
schoolhouse  that  had  been  moved  from  what  is  now  a 
rhubarb  patch  and  painted  Swedish  red.  was  just  what 
the  couple  was  looking  for.  There  were  onlv  two  compli- 
cations: the  young  lady  wasn't  sure  she  wanted  to  marry, 
and  the  young  man  wasn't  sure  he  could  afford  the  house 
if  she  didn't.  Into  the  balance  came  Essie,  the  housekeep- 
er. Essie,  it  seems,  wouldn't  leave  the  house  whoever 
bought  it,  and  she  told  the  young  woman,  "No  more 
pushing  a  vacuum  cleaner.  I  want  to  raise  some  kids." 

Essie  got  her  wish.  After  a  courtship  that  entailed  dou- 
ble-dating at  a  restaurant  in  Little  Italy  with  his  basset 
hound,  Hubert,  and  his  driver,  Joey — at  separate  tables, 
of  course — the  Wall  Street  trainee  from 
Stockholm  and  the  decorator  from  New 
York  bought  the  house  and  married. 
Since  then  he  has  become  a  successful 
businessman  in  Sweden,  she  has  opened  a 
flourishing  antiques  shop  in  nearby  Lo- 
cust Valley,  and  they  have  added  four 
children  and  several  generations  of  dogs 
to  their  menage. 

Even  the  dogs  should  have  dual  citizen- 
ship. When  photographer  Bruce  Weber 
used  Barker,  son  of  Hubert,  in  his  pic- 
tures for  Ralph  Lauren's  fall  1987  collec- 
tion, one  of  the  outtakes  was  dispatched  to 
Barker's  intended  bride  in  Sweden.  The 
result  was  a  marriage  between  Barker  and 
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Bridget,  a  union  that  produced  Donatello.  I'm  told  that 
King  Erik  of  Sweden  sent  a  miniature  of  himself  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  I  of  England  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  woo  her.  Barker,  fortunately,  fared  better. 

During  my  friends'  first  four  years  in  the  house,  they 
made  no  major  improvements.  Since  then  they  have 
added  a  tower  (which  later  became  their  elder  son's 
room)  connecting  the  upstairs  of  the  main  house  with  the 
garage,  replaced  the  old  crumbling  pool,  and  entrusted 
the  garden  and  landscape  planning  to  Nancy  Laylor  of 
Innocent}  &  Webel.  The  furni- 
ture and  "decorating  were  the    """^^  family's  basset  hounds, 

r    .  r         1       1  Opposite,  make  themselves 

province  of  the  wife,  who  has  r  _  .1    •     r      .    r  .u 

^  comiortable  in  iront  01  the 

created  a  wonderfully  personal  Hving  room  fireplace, 

blend  of  pieces  from  her  hus-  Swedish  candlesticks,  Swiss 

band's  native  Sweden  with  bull  and  cow,  and  19th- 

what  she  calls  "rejects"  from  *^*^"t"'T  'acquer  cachepots 

,  I  T-i       1  Stand  under  a  French  bird 

tier  own  sliop.   1  he  house  re-        ...        „  ,       ,,,     i. 

r  painting.  Below:  1  he  heart 

fleets  the  couple's  Anglo-Swe-  of  Mayville  Farm  is  a 

dish  taste,  with  lots  of  nine-  white-shingled  house  built 

teenth-century  English  tables,  i"  1757.  Above:  A  pair  of 

chairs,  and  chests,  and  Swedish  18th-century  Danish 

c        ■  •,  ,  portraits  flank  a  late  19th 
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diepoint  pillows,  small  genre  pictures  of  flowers  and 
dead  game  birds  hanging  by  their  feet,  portraits  of  Scan- 
dinavian worthies,  lamps  made  from  tea  canisters,  de- 
coupage  urns,  and  a  herd  of  decorative  animals,  printed, 
painted,  and  carved. 

Guests  who  take  a  more  formal  route  than  I  do  and 
choose  to  enter  through  the  front  door  find  themselves 
standing  on  a  kilim  in  a  tiny  mustard-colored  hall  where 
two  carved  stags'  heads  and  an  antler  mirror  hang  above 
a  slightly  overripe  eighteenth-century 
Swedish  daybed  in  its  original  moss 
green  gaufre  velvet.  Almost  every  horn 
and  hook  on  the  wall  bears  witness  to  the 
family's  talent  for  accumulating  hats, 
caps,  and  sports  gear. 

( )f f  to  the  right,  a  narrow  passage  with 
the  seven-foot  ceiling  typical  of  an  eigh- 
teenth-century cottage  gives  way  to  a 
double-height  post-and-beam  living 
room  with  twelve-foot-high  mullioned 
windows  that  look  out  on  the  lawns  and 
the  pool.  The  oldest  part  of  the  house,  it 
was  originally  a  barn.  The  cool  serenity 
and  da/./.ling  light  of  the  room  makes  it  a 
particularly  restful  place  from  which  to 
witness  the  summer's  athletic  contests 
without  being  urged  to  participate.  The 
library,  on  the  other  hand,  with  floral 


The  furniture  is  a  congenial  mix 

of  pieces  from  the  husband's 

native  Sweden  and  from 

the  wife's  antiques  shop 
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linen  on  the  walls,  generously  padded  old  chairs,  and 
light  filtered  through  green  and  cream  silk  lampshades, 
is  the  perfect  spot  to  pass  a  winter's  afternoon. 

In  the  dining  room,  the  William  IV  mahogany  exten- 
sion table  with  carved  dogs  reclining  on  its  legs  is  always 
opened  to  seat  eight  or  ten,  and  fourteen  leather-uphol- 
stered side  chairs  are  scattered  on  the  kilim.  Occasionally 
the  father's  seven-foot-tall  stuffed  gorilla  from  F.A.O. 
Schwarz  joins  the  family  at  the  table  for  a  glimpse  of  An- 
na's high-cholesterol  specialties. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  comfortable  house.  The 
last  time  I  visited  with  a  friend  we  found  ourselves  in  an 
all-out  water  gun  duel:  two  grown-ups  against  three  kids, 
one  nanny,  and  one  Danish  exchange  student.  My 
friend's  pants  were  soaked,  and  mom  couldn't  under- 
stand why  her  kids  were  so  wound  up  at  suppertime. 
Mayville  Farm  is  one  of  those  special  places — crazy 
enough  to  put  the  Marx  Brothers  at  ease,  and  cozy 
enough  to  make  a  guest  feel  like  a  late-afternoon  nap.  A 

Eight  or  ten  pairs  of  feet  regularly  crowd  the  mahogany  dogs 
carved  on  the  legs  of  the  19th-century  English  dining  room 
table,  opposite  above.  The  silver  candlesticks  on  the  table  are 
Swedish,  as  is  the  velvet-covered  18th-century  daybed  used  as  a 
settee  in  the  front  entrance  hall,  above.  Opposite  below:  The 
American  chandelier  over  the  Swedish  painted  table  and  chairs 
in  the  kitchen  combines  antlers  with  a  carving  reminiscent 
of  a  ship's  figurehead.  The  curved  banquette  is  upholstered  in 
Rose  Gumming  chintz.  Left:  In  the  kitchen,  two  Swedish 
majolica  plates  hang  above  an  antique  spoon  rack. 
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Cristina  chats 
with  Hugo  and 
Max  from  her 
perch  on  a 
Gustaviap-style 
bed.  W^lip^i' 
-ftbln  Cowtan  & 
Tdutjets  off  a 
Danish  flowM 
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It  is  hard  to^imagfk^|raiore%elcoming  or 
more  comfortable  house  than  Mayville  Farm 
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Shozo  Toyohisa's  winged 
monitor,  Primitive  Androyd. 


Thirty-nine  solutions  to  the 


perennially  puzzling  problem 


what  to  do  with  the  TV? 


I 


By  Charles  Gandee 


Contrary  to  appearances,  Edward  Scissorhands 
was  not  the  inspiration  for  high-tech  hotshots 
Henry  Smith-Miller  and  Laurie  Hawkinson,  who 
adapted  a  professional  photographer's  movable 
light-track  system  for  a  decidedly  downtown 
Manhattan  apartment.  Details  see  Resources. 

An  elegant  variation  on  the  tried-and-true 
TV-in-the-armoire  theme  is  M  Group's 
retrofitted  reproduction  Italian  baroque 
secretary  from  Dampierre  &  Co.,  NYC. 


If  the  people 
at  Nielsen  are 
correct — and 
who    would 
question  the 
people  at  Niel- 
sen?— there  are 
186  million  televi- 
sion sets  operating  in  th 
United  States.  Whic' 
brings  up  an  interestin 
design  question:  what 
do  with  186  million  tele\ 
sion  sets?  Because  I  w; 
curious  to  know,  I  put  in 
call  to  105  architects,  ar 
ists,  designers,  and  decorators.  "What  are  yc 
doing  with  television  sets  these  days?"  Their 
spouses,  not  surprisingly,  are  as  varied  as  th 
individual  talents  and  tastes- 
ranging,  as  they  do,  from  hig 
tech  to  no  tech,  from  put  it  on 
pedestal  to  pretend 
doesn't  exist.  Not  ever 
one,  however,  got  into  t\ 
prime-time  spirit.  One  Ch 
cago  architect,  for  exampl 
sent  a  rather  explicit  anatorr 
cal  drawing,  which  effective 
suggested  putting  the  tele 
sion  set  in  a  place  I  had  not 
viously  considered  possibl 
Maybe  he  was  thinking  of  lat 
nite  cable.  Stay  tuned 
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Clearly,  M  Group's 
Hermes  Mallea 
and  Carey  Maloney 
thought  a  Fornasetti 
refrigerator  would 
be  a  cool  place  to 
keep  the  TV. 


For  a  client  who  wanted  to  "sleep  in  a  garden," 
John  Ryman  designed  an  ivy-covered  bed  with  a 
companion  ivy-covered  "potting  shed"  for  the  TV. 


SPi'LED  BY  ELAINE  HUNT 
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To  some  the  concept  has 
negative  associations  with 
hospitals.  To  others  Pivotelli 
brackets  simply  get  the 
TV  off  the  floor — allowing 
more  space  for,  among 
other  things,  exercise. 
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Never  two  to  make     « 
a  fuss,  designer  Joe      i 
D'Urso  and  client  Tom 
Flynn  set  a  small  TV 
on  a  barely-off-the- floor 
shelf  In  a  Hamptons 
guest  room. 


It  seems  New  York 
architect  Peter  Marino 
shares  Frank  Gehry's 
fascination  with  fish. 
Witness  Marino's 
lacquered  and  gilded  TV 
cabinet  adorned  with 
"abstracted"  fish  scales. 


Not  surpnsingly.  chintz  prince 

Mano  Buatta  recommends 

a  draped,  swagged,  and 

tasseled  pop-top  TV 

*  table  from  Joseph         ' 

•  Biunno, 


NYC. 


fi 
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ijles  r^ly  balk, 
fephen  Shadley 
-^d  Richard  Gillette 
sawed  off  SIX  sfigJves' 
worth  of  books— almost 
down  to  their  bindings — 
which  they  then  affixed 
to  the  TV  cabinet  door 
in  a'iFifth^  " 


^-1 


For  two  film  producers  whose  idea  of  a  goud  time 
IS  curling  up  with  a  video,  Joe  D'Urso  transformed 
a  corner  of  a  town  house  living  room  into  a  viewing 
platform  complete  with  pillow-strewn  banquette. 


it  seems  to  me, 
resist  all 
attempts  to 
be  concealed 
from  view. 

]Ai  English 
bicycles,  they 
do  not  allow 
any  tampering" 


PAUL  RUDOLPH, 
ARCHITECT 


Los  Angeles  decorator  David  James  likes  things 
vintage.  So  it  made  perfect  sense  for  him  to  install 
contemporary  components  in  a  blond  wood  forties 
TV  cabinet  he  found  in  an  antiques  shop. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  it  would  have  been  called  a 
home  entertainment  unit.  Now,  however,  architect 
R.  Scott  Bromley  calls  his  state-of-the-art  sound 
and  video  installation  a  "fireplace  wall."  Times 
change.  And  so,  it  seems,  our  notion  of  "hearth." 

What  could  be  more  modern  than  the  footboard 
incorporating  magazine  shelves  and  a  pop-up  TV 
that  nothing-if-not-modern  Arquitectonica  designed 
for  a  house  overlooking  Lake  Michigan' 


"AS  A  RULE,  WE  DON'T  CONCERN  OURSELVES  WITH  CREATIVE  IDEAS  FOR 


Michael  Graves's 
Kyoto  TV  cabinet  for 


The  doors 
on  architects 
Tnx  and 
Robert 

Haussmann's 
mirrored  TV 
cabinet 
operate 
by  remote 
control. 


Wilma  Flintstone  might  have 

chosen  Alfred  Gong's  cabinet  from 

Modern  Stone  Age,  NYC. 


Designer  Kurt  G.  Holsapple's 

TV  "temple"  recalls  the 

glory  that  was  Rome. 


NYC,  proves  that 
postmodernism 
can  be  polite. 


Albert  Hadley's  mahogany 

TV  cabinet  for  Luten  Clarey  Stern 

IS  nothing  if  not  gentlemanly. 


I  Even  before  there  was  an  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  Los  Angeles  designer 
Bnan  Murphy  sandbagged  a  TV. 


In  decorator  Waldo 
Fernandez's  Beverly 
Hills  house,  now 
you  see  it . . . 


V 
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may  look  as  if  Popsicle  sticks  were  involved,  but  in 
Id,  architect  Frank  Israel  chose  two-by-fours  to  assemble 
ke  did-it-myself  TV  cabinet  in  his  Hollywood  bungalow. 


"AS  I  SEE  IT,  THERE 
ARE  TWO  CHOICES: 

EITHER  PUT  IT  BEHIND 
CLOSED  DOORS 

OR  FIND  A  PRETTY  ONE 

AND  HIDE  THE  CORD' 
SAL  LAROSA,  ARCHITECT 


Artist  Eugenia  Butler 
has  two  names  for  her 
quirky  ash,  slate,  and 
steel  TV  cabinet:  Tokyo 
Radio  Tower  and  the 
Ghost  in  the  Box. 


Cheers  executive  producer  James 
Burrows  called  on  architect  Charles 
Lagreco  and  decorator  Sid  Shier  to 
design  a  media  room  complete  with 
his  and  hers  Le  Corbusier  chaises. 


TELEVISION  SETS.  HEY,  IT'S  THE  '90S  AND  A  TV  IS  A  TV"  robertcurr.e,  designer 


ner  Dakota  Jackson  uses 
'onze,  parchment,  and  marble 
TV  cabinet  extraordinaire. 
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The  artists  and  architects  at  SITE  Projects  produced  this 
"TV  living  room"  scheme  for — who  else? — MTV. 


To  some,  artist  Phil  Garner's 

answer  to  the  what-to-do-with-the- 

TV  question  is  the  best. 


You  can  watch  Flash  Gordon,  Barbarella,  2001:  A  Space  Odyssey,  and  Star 
Wars — all  at  once — on  the  four-screen  TV  in  the  master  bedroom  of  a  futuris 
Chicago  penthouse  by  architects  Ron  Krueck,  Keith  Olsen,  and  Mark  Sexton. 


'WHO  NEEDS  TELEVISION 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE 
ARCHITECTURE?" 

ROBERT  A.  M.  STERN,  ARCHITECT 


Sister  architects  Gisue  and  Mojgan  Hariri  devised 
an  under-the-kitchen-counter  TV  cabinet  that  makes 
the  view  toward  the  kitchen  even  more  enticing. 


A  bowed  bird's-eye  maple 
cabinet  by  architect  Ming 
Wu  combines  TV,  clothing, 
and  audio  storage  in  one. 


Three  white-birch  storage  cabinets  anchor  the  living  roon| 
wall  of  a  Central  Park  West  apartment  by  architect  Alisor 
Spear.  The  center  cabinet  opens  to  reveal  a  TV  on  a  tray 

Los  Angeles  designer  Thomas  Callaway  embedded  actor 
Morton's  TV  in  a  thick  wall.  Then  he  covered  it  with  rough 
antique  doors  in  the  Spanish  colonial  style  Norton  preferij 
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"Televisions  in  Armoires? 
Very  Middle  Class" 

ANDREE  PUTMAN,  DECORATOR 


True  to  his  minimalist 
calling,  architect  Richard 
Meier  hid  a  client's  TV 
in  a  white  box  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  A  flick  of  a 
switch  and  the  TV  rises. 


In  a  Manhattan  high  rise,  architect  R.  Scott 
Bromley  installed  a  swiveling  wall-mounted 
armature  to  make  sure  that  the  TV  was  visible 
from  any  point  in  the  master  bedroom 


For  a  greenhouse 
dining  alcove  on 
Manhattan's  West 
Side,  designer 
Clodagh  made 
sure  there  would 
never  be  a  lull  in 
the  conversation. 


No  screen  is  required  with  the  projection  TV 
system  that  features  a  frame  devised  by 
architect  Shirley  Chang.  The  white  wall  above 
the  mantel  does  quite  nicely. 


"My  answer  to  the 
television  set 
question  is  bury  it! 
If  you  bury  it  in 
the  backyard, 
turn  the  volume 
all  the  way  up 
before  shoveling 
in  the  topsoil" 

STEVEN  HOLL, 
ARCHITECT 


Very  Proper  House 

The  built-in  decorum  of 

a  Greek  revival  house  inspired 

Gary  Hager  of  Parish-Hadley 

By  Eve  M.  Kahn 


otographs   by   William    Waldron 


GAR\  llAC.tRs  HOLSE  ON  THE 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island 
has  been  well  loved  since  it 
was  built  in  the  1840s  but  never  so 
well  loved  as  it  is  now.  From  the  new 
cedar  roof  to  the  root  cellar-turned- 
basenient  workshop,  everv  inch  of 
the  building,  where  he  spends  week- 
ends year-round,  has  been  reconsid- 
ered, refined,  and  pampered. 

In  summer  the  white  linen  cur- 
tains billow  with  breezes,  in  winter 
the  many  fireplaces  crackle  briskly, 
and  in  all  seasons  the  setting  soothes. 
A  vice  president  at  Parish-Hadley 
and  a  veteran  designer  of  houses  and 
apartments  for  Brooke  Astor  and 
Katharine  Graham,  Hager  knew 
how  to  arrange  his  collections — poet- 
ic early  twentieth  century  plaster 
models  of  hands,  Adirondack  bent- 
twig  plant  stands.  WPA-era  paint- 
ings— without  leaving  any  visible 
signs  of  effort.  "Decorating 
shouldn't  be  so  studied  or  serious  in 
the  country,"  he  says.  "People  should 
let  accidents  happen." 

Hager  found  his  house,  in  fact,  by 
accident:  three  years  ago  he  stayed  at 
a  friend's  place  nearby,  returned  two 
weeks  later  for  a  just-for-fun  tour 
with  a  real  estate  agent,  and  bought  it 
on  the  spot.  The  modest  Greek  reviv- 
al dwelling  was  built  for  a  gentleman 


Gary  Hager,  above,  relaxes  on  the  front 
porch  of  his  Greek  revival  house,  top, 
built  for  a  gentleman  farmer  in  the  1840s. 
Left:  A  bay  window  added  to  the  west 
side  of  the  house  in  the  late  19th  century- 
accommodates  Hager's  library,  where 
walls  in  a  Brunschwig  paper  surround  an 
upholstered  daybed.  Details  see  Resources. 
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farmer  who  kept  up  with  the  trends 
of  his  time  by  insisting  on  a  mahoga- 
ny stair  rail,  narrow  floorboards 


"Decorating  shouldn't  be  so  studied  in  the 

country.  People  should  let  accidents  happen"   ^lownstairs  (but  less  sophisticated 

^  *■  ^   '^  wide  ones  upstairs),  and,  on  all  the 


windows,  enlarged  central  mullions 
to  make  thein  look  like  French  doors. 
"Such  af fectatifjn,"  Hager  says,  run- 
ning an  affectionate  finger  down  a 
mullion.  "It  has  always  been  a  very 
pi  oper  house." 

In  the  1870s  the  owners  added  an 
unobtrusive  three-sided  bay  window 
to  the  west  side  of  the  building,  creat- 
ing what  is  now  the  library.  Fifty 
years  later  an  upstairs  bedroom  was 
transformed  into  a  smart  white-tiled 
bath  complete  with  a  neoclassical 
pedestal  sink,  which  the  neighbors 
surely  envied.  When  Hager  arrived, 
the  lack  of  a  full  basement  threat- 
ened the  house's  life  span  with  rot 
and  the  sagging  porch  looked  sad, 
but  nothing  had  occurred  that  a  bat- 


I 
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cry  of  masons,  plumbers,  roofers, 
arpenters,  and  electricians  could 
u)t  undo.  The  upstairs  floors  had 
lever  even  been  stained  or  painted. 

Hager  did  much  of  the  slaving 
himself.  He  laughs  at  his  own  ob- 
^essiveness  as  he  explains  how  he 
planted  the  front  privet  hedge — 
in  the  pouring  rain,  wearing  a  plastic 
Lag  on  his  head,  he  dug  forty-two 
lioles — and  he  scratches  his  arms  at 
the  memory  of  lining  the  attic  with  fi- 
ber-shedding insulation  on  a  ninety- 

A  sofa  of  Hager's  own  design  and  a 
Parish-Hadley  coffee  table  join  a  mix 
of  antiques  in  the  living  room,  opposite 
above,  formed  from  two  cramped 
adjoining  parlors — lience  the  dual 
fireplaces,  opposite  below.  Above:  Hager 
removed  the  ceiling  and  refashioned 
what  had  been  a  "dark  sixties-style 
kitchen."  Right:  In  the  dining  room, 
papered  in  a  Brunschwig  diamond 
pattern,  Scottish  arts  and  crafts  chairs 
cluster  around  an  Eastlake-style  table. 
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In  Hager's  hands,  every  inch  of  the  house  has 
been  reconsidered,  refined,  and  pampered 


degree  day.  Hager  also  enlisted  his 
family's  help — his  father  restored 
the  exterior  dentil  trim  and  built  a 
workshop  table  and  cabinets.  And 
Hager  himself  poured  still  more  la- 
bor into  politely  altering  the  floor 
plan,  treating  it  as  respectfully  as  his 
predecessors  did.  The  conversion  of 
a  tiny  upstairs  bedroom  into  a  guest 
bath  was  one  of  his  toughest  deci- 
sions. He  added  plumbing  "with 
great  reluctance,"  he  says,  prompted 
by  the  desire  "to  not  have  to  wait  in 
line  during  summer  mornings." 

Downstairs,  he  took  down  a  wall 
between  two  cramped  parlors,  each 
with  a  fireplace,  and  expanded  the 
chimneys  to  accommodate  generous 
fires.  He  moved  a  door  so  that  the  li- 
brary opens  onto  the  living  room 
rather  than  the  dining  room — "that 
way,  when  I'm  in  the  library  and  a 
fire's  going,  I  won't  miss  anything." 
He  completely  overhauled  the  kitch- 
en, removing  its  ceiling  to  add  airi- 
ness, but  also  took  care  to  line  its  walls 
with  wainscoting  that  matches  the 
sides  of  an  upstairs  closet  and  to  cov- 
er the  floor  with  "old-fashioned  ugly 
marbleized  linoleum  that  fits  in  and 
won't  show  the  dirt." 

His  furniture  makes  a  more  dra- 
matic statement  and  previous  own- 
ers wouldn't  recognize  most  of  it. 
Hager  decided  not  to  focus  on  a  sin- 
gle style — "It's  more  amusing  to  mix 
things  up.  I  like  all  periods"  — and  he 
has  never  emptied  his  wallet  in  pur- 
suit of  a  purchase.  "I've  bought  so 
many  things  for  literally  nothing,"  he 
says.  "It's  a  matter  of  seeing."  The 
son  of  upstate  New  York  antiques 
dealers,  he  has  been  finding  bargains 
ever  since  he  bought  a  circa  1 780  En- 
glish floral  saucer  for  fifty  cents  at  a 
tag  sale  at  age  ten.  The  frosted  glass 
nymph  candlesticks  on  the  living 
room  mantels  turned  up  at  a  Paris 
flea  market,  and  the  dining  table 
came  out  of  the  garage  of  the 
house — Hager's  mother  refinished 
it,  and  Hager  gave  it  glamour  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  Scottish  arts  and 
crafts  chairs  purchased  at  a  local 
antiques  shop. 

The  bargains  mingle  and  some- 
times coincide  with  pieces  of  great 


sentimental  value.  The  Eastlake- 
style  chairs  in  the  living  room  were 
free  (they  came  from  a  friend's  base- 
ment); the  two-legged  sink  in  the 
guest  bath  originally  stood  in  an  Up- 
'per  East  Side  apartment  that  Parish- 
fladley  renovated;  and  Hager  has 
turther  reminded  himself  of  his  suc- 
cessful career  by  hanging  Parish- 
Hadley  sketches  throughout  the 
house.  Although  he  says  he's  "not  a 
chintz  person,"  he  has  filled  the 
guest  bedroom  with  a  chintz-covered 
suite  he  (Continued  on  page  1 98) 

Daniel  Celentano's  1940s  tableau  of 
young  boys  gambling  hangs  over  a  rare 
Canadian  settee,  c.  1840,  covered  in 
ticking,  opposite.  Above:  Hager  furnished 
a  guest  bedroom  with  pieces  he  inherited 
from  his  friend  Nancy  Reid,  a  classical 
singer  turned  decorator  who  loved  chintz. 
Right:  The  newly  created  guest  bathroom 
features  a  calfskin  bath  mat,  an  Austrian 
side  chair,  c.  1820,  and  a  group  of  late 
19th  century  American  iron  banks. 


In  their  Boston  of! 
Jorge  Silvetti  and  i 
Rodolfo  Machadoii 
opposite,  flank  a  n! 
of  their  tower  for 
""Xeonforte  in  Sicili 
,  Their  public  prc^ 
-I        including  the  staii 
for  a  cemetery  foi 
I   Polizzi  Generosa, 
below,  combine 
powerful  forms  w 
keen  sensitivity  fo 
,  civic  significance 
r'-  architecture.  Opfn 
;  inset:  Their  Bacfci 
house  was  built  b 
a  merchant  in  18) 
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Visionaries 
at  Home 


Architects  Rodolfo  Machado  and  Jorge  Silvetti 
pair  classical  order  with  surrealist  wit 

By     Edmund     White        Photographs   by   William   Waldron 


WHEN  AN  ARC;HITECT  DECORATES  HIS  OWN 
house,  it  must  be  as  much  a  moment  of  an- 
guish as  when  a  male  designer  of  women's 
fashions  chooses  his  own  clothes.  Some  couturiers  settle 
for  a  logo  (Claude  Montana's  motorcycle  jacket,  Azze- 
dine  Alaia's  black.  Chinese  pajamas),  while  others,  such  as 
Christian  Lacroix,  assume  a  more  conservative  suited 
look — all  clever  ways  to  avoid  the  problem. 

for  the  Argentine-born  Boston  architects  Rodolfo 
Machado  and  Jorge  Silvetti.  the  pressure  to  come  up  with 
a  definitive  statement  must  have  been  particularly  excru- 
ciating. Both  are  Harvard  professors — Machado  used  to 
be  head  of  the  jjrestigious  architecture  department  at 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design — and  are  known 


worldwide  as  theorists.  Last  year  the  Japanese  magazine 
Architecture  and  Urbanism  and  the  Spanish  periodical 
Compusicion  Arcjuilectouica — Art  ijj  Architecture  devoted 
special  features  to  their  work,  and  Genoa  chose  them  to 
redesign  Piazza  Dante,  the  plaza  next  to  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus's house,  for  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  ofl 
his  arrival  in  America.  The  latest  honor  to  come  their] 
way  is  the  first  Academy-Institute  Award  in  Architecture^ 
from  the  American  Academy  and  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  which  they  received  on  May  1 5  for  their  vision  of 
a  "meaningful  architecture  of  the  public  realm." 

This  vision  is  finally  being  realized.  A  remarkable 
parking  garage  on  the  campus  of  Princeton  University 
will  be  completed  this  fall,  and  construction  will  begin  in 
Seaside,  Florida,  on  an  arcaded  building  that  will  com- 
bine shops,  offices,  and  duplex  apartments.  But  until  re- 
cently few  of  Machado  and  Silvetti's  designs  had  been 
constructed — all  the  more  reason  that  their  Back  Bay 
house  has  attracted  such  curiosity. 

In  tfie  living  room,  above,  a  plaster  cast  of  a  fiorse's  fiead  from 
the  Parthenon  looms  over  a  pair  of  Boston  daybeds,  c.  1830, 
while  in  the  hall,  left,  a  cast  of  the  Laocoon  torso  plays  off 
against  19th-centur\  garden  furniture.  Opposite  below:  French 
cfiairs  accompany  an  American  Empire  table  in  the  library. 
Opposite  top,  from  left:  In  the  hall,  a  French  art  deco  bronze 
stands  on  the  mantel;  a  Machado  and  Silvetti  drawing  hangs 
over  the  iron  garden  chair.  In  a  bedroom,  Sicilian  ex-votos 
are  grouped  under  an  Italian  watercolor.  On  the  dining  room 
mantel  is  a  Napoleonic  clock,  c.  1910.  Details  see  Resources. 


"Almost  everything  is  a  memento  from  our  travels," 

Machado  says.  "Wherever  I  go,  I  always 

schedule  an  extra  day  to  go  to  the  flea  markets." 
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Althoiigh  Machado  and  Silvetti  avoid  the  neoclassical 
label  (just  as  they  resist  all  current  architectural  fads), 
their  taste  is  sober,  and  they  aspire  toward  work,  that  is 
clearly  organized  and  elegantly  conceived.  Their  house 
was  built  in  the  Victorian  period,  which  means  that  the 
spaces  inside  are  large  but  carelessly  proportioned.  To 
correct  their  predecessors'  oversight,  they  extended 
the  curve  of  the  bay  window  in  Silvettis  bedroom  so  that 
the  niches  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace  would  be  of  the 
same  width  and  they  slightlv  reworked  the  layout  of  the 
upstairs  music  room.  Thev  created  from  scratch  both  the 
librarv  and  the  bathroom  between  their  bedrooms  with 
its  twin  sinks  and  matching  mirrors,  its  black  marble  and 
white  tiles,  the  bit  of  classical  frieze  on  the  wall,  and  the 
old  garden  chair  under  it. 

Souvenirs  of  trips  are  evervwhere — casts  bought  at  a 
museum  shop  in  .Athens,  a  lamp  put  together  from  two 
art  deco  globes  found  in  Pittsburgh,  a  hallwav  clock 
picked  up  in  Lugano,  Switzerland,  and  a  drawing  of  a 
male  nude,  bv  a  student  of  John  Flaxman,  that  turned  up 
in  Lafavette,  Louisiana.  Here  and  there  are  pieces  of  fur- 
niture— a  side  table  designed  for  the  Harvard  facult\ 
( lub,  for  instance — that  lend  a  studied  simplicitv  to  the 
ecle(  ti(  decor. 

"We  like  the  coexistence  of  different  things  in  a  room." 
Machado  tells  me,  "and  almost  everything  is  a  memento 
from  oiu  travels.  Lve  lectured  everywhere  in  this  coun- 
trv,  and  wherever  I  go,  I  always  schedule  an  extra  day  to 
go  to  the  Ilea  markets.  The  best  ones  are  in  Maine." 

.Although  both  Silvetti  and  Nhichado  were  born  in 
Buenos  .Aires  in  1942  and  educated  at  the  University  of 
(lalilornia  at  Berkeley  and  have  chosen  to  practice  in  the 
I'mted  SiaK-s,  thev  are  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  public 
works  [jrograms  of  some  European  cities.  "Look  at  what 
is  going  on  in  Paris!"  .Machado  exclaims.  '.And  Barcelona 
is  a  miracle.  One  wishes  that  there  were  similar  efforts 
here,  where  bridges  and  (Conlinut'd  an  page  1 94) 


Correcting  the  curve  of  the 
bay,  above,  created  the  perfect 
space  for  the  fine  sleigh  bed 
from  Providence.  Rhode  Island. 
Opposite  below:  Machado  and 
Silvetti's  plan  for  an  inter- 
section in  Palermo  evokes  an 
old  city  gate.  Above  left:  Their 
scheme  for  the  Piazza  Dante 
in  Genoa  vsiil  reintegrate 
medieval  remnants  of  the  citv. 
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"The  Victorians 
never  got  their 
geometry  right," 
savs  Machado 
of  the  original 
bedroom  plan 
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in  1913-14,  prairie-style  landscape  architect 
]e-33  Jensen,  Chicago  architect  Howard  Van 
D^jrer,  Shaw,  a»id  garden  designer  Rose 
Standish  Nichols  all  worked  on  a  vista, 
oppoii'i,  for  the  E.  L.  Ryersons  in  Lake  Forest, 
seen  Iti  a  glass  slide  of  the  1930s.  Below:  In 
the  i880s  Victoria  regia  made  a  comfortable  seat 
at  Henry  Shaw's  Tower  Grove  in  Saint-  Louis. 
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H  ()    VV  O  U  L  D 
have  thought 
that  vast  es- 
tates— estates  of 
thousands  of  acres 
with  every  stylistic 
variation  on  the  gar- 
den— were  no  oddity  in  the  Midwest 
during  the  country  place  era  be- 
tween 1890  and  1940?  One  look  at 
some   1,400  glass  lantern  slides 
housed  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion changes  stereotyped  East  Coast/ 
West  Coast  geography  forever.  The 
roll  call  of  garden  owners  resounds 
with  names  from  America's  industri- 
al peerage  such  as  Armour,  McCor- 
mick.  Ford,  and  Lilly  and  with  other 
names  no  longer  so  familiar:  Henry 
Shaw,  whose  Tower  Grove  in  Saint 
Louis  is  now  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  or  Carl  Krippendorf,  whose 
successful  effort  to  save  a  native 
beech  grove  from  the  ax  is  now  the 
800-acre  Cincinnati  Nature  Center. 
Not  that  private  environmental  ac- 
tion was  most  tycoons'  main  objec- 
tive— these  gardens  were  mainly 
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rendezvous  for  certain  kinds  of  state- 
ly amusement:  Lolita  Armour's  idea 
of  a  picnic  was  "to  set  up  a  board  with 
a  damask  table-cloth  on  the  tapis  vert 
fifty  yards  from  her  front  door  and 
be  served  on  the  second-best  Meissen 
by  the  butler  and  the  footman,"  ac- 
cording to  Arthur  Meeker,  the  Gild- 
ed Midwest's  chatty,  irreverent 
chronicler.  At  Harold  and  Edith 
Rockefeller  McCormick's  residence, 
the  opening  party  was  a  fete  champe- 
tre  at  which  Chicago's  gratin  turned 
up  in  white  wigs  and  eighteenth-cen- 
Lury  dress.  The  breeze  turned  into  a 
gale  from  the  lake  and  the  guests  fled 
to  the  McCormicks'  neighbors  for 
hot  toddies.  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Mich- 
igan were  the  big  three  states  where 
commodities  and  industry  exploded 
into  fortunes  big  enough  to  support 
hundreds  of  country  houses  and 
suburban  estates.  In  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  there  was  a  sudden  rush 
of  summer  places  on  the  lakes.  In 
Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Kansas,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  an  exodus 
from  the  city  took  place,  fueled  as 
much  by  the  country  house  mystique 


as  by  the  increasing  ugliness  of  the 
city  centers. 

Today  these  opulent  country 
places  are  gone  and  lantern  slides  are 
an  extinct  species  as  well.  The  indus- 
trial barons  began  their  precipitate 
retreat  into  less  conspicuous  con- 
sumerism during  the  Depression; 
the  gardens  themselves  disappeared 
when  professional  gardeners  went 
off  to  World  War  II  and  never  re- 
turned to  estate  life.  Glass  slides, 
which  were  thrown  up  on  a  wall  or 
screen  with  a  cumbersome  projector 
now  seen  only  in  the  curatorial  de- 


A  black  and  white  panorama, 
above,  shows  off  lumberman 
Robert  Long's  garden  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  designed  c.  1912 
by  the  landscape  architects  who 
laid  out  most  of  the  Southwest, 
Hare  &  Hare.  Below:  Gertrude 
Seiberling  strikes  a  pose  on 
the  west  terrace  of  Stan  Hywet 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  designed  by 
Warren  Manning  in  1911  to  over- 
look miles  of  farmland.  Opposite 
below:  In  a  lantern  slide 
a  spring  walk  runs  beneath  a 
rustic  pergola  at  Aldingboume 
Cottage  in  Lake  Forest, 
designed  by  Jensen  in  1908. 
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Finding 
hardy  plants 
to  duplicate 
European 
"looks" 
was  mid- 
westerners' 
first  hurdle 
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partments  of  older  art  museums, 
were  replaced  in  the  forties  by  the 
35-millinieter  slide.  The  art  museum 
context  is  right  for  these  strange  arti- 
facts, which  are  often  works  of  art 
themselves,  the  creation  of  photog- 
raphers such  as  Mattie  Edwards 
Hewitt,  Frances  Benjamin  Johnston, 
and  Margaret  Bourke-White.  Like 
little  glass  sandwiches,  the  slides  hold 
between  their  fragile  three-by-four- 
inch  plates  a  layer  of  film  emulsion 
hand-painted  with  fugitive  dyes. 
Their  edges  are  bound  together  with 
sticky  old  tape  covered  with  identifi- 
cation marks:  gold  stars  for  the  finest 
pictures,  tiny  ovals  with  unreadable 
names  in  authoritative  finishing- 
school  handwriting,  urgent  instruc- 
tions as  to  which  side  is  up,  and 
numbering  that  indicates  a  long-for- 
gotten viewing  order. 

The  collection  in  the  Smithsonian 
was  originally  commissioned  in  the 
twenties  by  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  primarily  as  a  record  of  its 
members'  gardens  and  for  what  they 
called  "educational  purposes," 
which  usually  meant  slide  shows  at 
lunch  and  teatime  meetings  of  club 
divisions  across  the  country.  Forgot- 
ten for  forty  years  in  various  attics 
and  desk  drawers,  the  slides  have 
been  reassembled  and  identified; 
more  than  one  hundred  will  appear 
in  print  next  month  in  The  Golden  Age 
of  American  Gardens:  Proud  Owners, 
Private  Estates,  1890-1940,  pub- 
lished by  Harry  N.  Abrams. 

Making  grand  gardens  in  the  Mid- 
west was  not  easy,  even  given  the 
startling  amounts  of  money,  enthusi- 

A  copy  of  Thorvaldsen's  Three  Graces, 
top  left,  at  pharmaceutical  manufacturer 
J.  K.  Lilly's  Oldfields  in  Indianapolis. 
Olmsted  Brothers  of  Boston  laid  out  the 
garden  in  the  1920s.  Top  right:  The 
Lester  Armours"  elm-lined  drive  in  Lake 
Bluff  ran  to  a  house  designed  by  David 
Adier  in  1931.  Above  left:  Mrs.  Walter 
Brewster  laid  out  her  own  pond  and 
garden  in  the  1920s  on  the  Illinois 
prairie  around  her  Howard  Van  Doren 
Shaw  house.  Left:  Mrs.  Russell  Alger  and 
garden  designer  Ellen  Shipman  in  Grosse 
Pointe,  outside  a  Charles  Platl  villa 
built  in  1910.  Opposite:  Mrs.  Clyde  Carr's 
primrose  path  in  Lake  Forest  was 
designed  by  Warren  Manning  in  1916. 
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u^m,  and  cheap  labor  available.  The 
limate  features  abrupt  changes  in 
emperature,  fierce  searing  winds 
)oth  hot  and  cold,  and  a  long  sum- 
ner  when  ninety-degree  heat  and 
30th  drought  and  humidity  are  the 
lorm.  (Along  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes  the  climate  was  a  little  more 
equable,  thanks  to  the  tempering  ef- 
fect of  the  water.)  Finding  hardy 
plants  to  duplicate  the  green  archi- 
tecture of  fashionable  eclectic  Italian 
or  English  estate  garden  "looks"  was 
the  first  hurdle.  To  the  narrow  range 
of  dwarf  barberry  for  boxwood,  red 


cedar  for  cypress,  landscape  archi- 
tects soon  added  native  trees  and 
shrubs — hawthorns,  viburnums, 
and  species  roses.  Of  course,  there 
were  enough  gardeners  to  cram  the 
perennial  beds  with  annuals  started 
in  hothouse  and  cold  frame,  so  a  del- 
phinium-spired  English  border 
filled  in  with  lavatera,  godetia,  helio- 
trope, and  mignonette  was  a  real 
possibility.  But  many  estate  garden 
owners  fled  the  Midwest  in  the  sum- 
mer, heading  for  cooler  watering 
spots  such  as  Bar  Harbor  or  even  Eu- 
rope. In  1914  one  "experienced  am- 


ateur gardener"  said,  "The  greatest 
trouble  with  the  summer  garden  is 
the  extreme  heat  and  dryness. 
.  .  .The  earth  can  be  kept  moist 
around  the  plants,  but  many  things 
wither  in  the  dry  air.  With  the  great- 
est care  a  garden  of  annuals  might  be 
kept  looking  fairly  well  through  July 
and  August,  but  I  am  glad  to  get 
away  from  mine  in  early  July." 

Lake  Forest,  Grosse  Pointe,  Lake 
Minnetonka,  and  other  residential 
or  resort  enclaves  were  not  just  play- 
grounds for  the  rich,  however.  They 
were  also         (Continued  on  page  1 98) 
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VVben  a  ncv.'  owner  set  out  to 
'  ;   iv-^ie  t^e  house,  the  living 

mantel  was  one  of  the 
-' '.  pjcces  of  oJd  woodwork 
ibat  :  >i',ld  be  saved.  The 
carp..,  figer  print  velvet 
froir  Bj-unschwig,  and  yellow 
damask  from  Fonthill  give 
the  restored  room  a  golden 
giov..  Details  see  Resources. 


Remakinc 


Maidstone  Hall 

i  country  house  recovers  its  lost  grandeur  with  the 
|iielp  of  designer  Michael  La  Rocca.  By  Sherrye  Henry 


'hotographs   by   William    Waldron 


The  owner  walked  into  the  house, 

looked  through  the  roof,  and  said, 

"Where  is  it?  What  did  I  buy?" 


P! 


jKRHAPS  THERE  IS  A  SPECIAL 

place  in  heaven  reserved  for 
those  dedicated  souls  who  save 
fine  old  houses  from  destruction.  If 
so,  one  day  the  owner  of  Maidstone 
Hall  may  be  among  the  angels. 

"I  fell  in  love,"  says  the  master  of 
Maidstone  Hall,  remembering  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  stately  white 
house.  Originally  the  centerpiece  of 
a  seventy-five-acre  estate  that 
stretched  to  the  ocean,  it  is  a  land- 
mark in  a  classic  Long  Island  resort, 
having  marked  the  turn  on  the  road 
to  the  beach  for  nearly  125  years. 

When  he  bought  the  property  in 
1988,  the  forty-three-year-old  exec- 
utive of  the  country's  largest  retail 
packaging  firm  recalls,  "I  saw  a 
house  that  looked  like  I  could  move 
into  it,"  although  it  was  clearly  due 
for  a  face-lift.  He  had  surveyed  the 
1950s  lighting  fixtures  and  black 
leather  sofas  in  the  formal  public 
rooms,  checked  out  the  tangled  gar- 
den, and  consulted  a  structural  engi- 
neer. His  homework  done,  he  was 
optimistic  about  restoring  Maid- 
stone Hall  to  its  former  grandeur. 

He  was  standing  in  a  pasture  in 
Georgia,  cellular  phone  in  hand, 
when  his  contractor  gave  him  the 
bad  news:  the  building  had  sunk  sev- 
eral inches  over  the  years  and  was 
continuing  to  sink,  damaging  the 
foundation  and  deflecting  the  brac- 
ing. The  house  was  literally  falling 
apart  from  the  inside;  it  would  have 
to  be  jacked  up  and  gutted,  all  the 
way  to  the  rafters.  "There  I  was  with 
the  sheep  and  the  cows,  saying,  'Do  I 
have  a  choice?'  "  the  owner  remem- 
bers. "  'No?  How  much?  Oh,  my  God 
— then  do  it.'  " 

"It  could  have  been  a  nightmare," 
says  Michael  La  Rocca,  the  interior 
designer  who  reconfigured  the 
twenty-seven-room,  fifteen-bed- 
room mansion  into  an  elegant  week- 
end house  with  eight  bedrooms,  a 
media  room,  a  gymnasium,  and  an 
office.  "But  the  owner  was  cool  about 
what  happened  and  chose  to  do  it  the 
right  way.  He  didn't  cut  corners." 

Now,  after  sixteen  months  of  re- 
construction, everything  about  the 
house  is  new  except  its  skeleton  and 


An  Elizabeth  Taylor  cutout 
surveys  the  kitchen,  above, 
with  its  1920s-style  stenciled 
floor.  Left:  The  dining  room 
carpet  from  Patterson,  Flynn, 
Martin  8c  Manges  echoes 
the  vine-patterned  curtain 
fabric  from  Clarence  House. 
Opposite:  An  English  Regency 
table  stands  near  the  glass 
doors  to  the  master  bed- 
room. Below:  The  new 
garage  houses  antique  cars. 
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its  heart.  The  walls,  the  moldings, 
the  floors,  the  ceilings,  the  wiring, 
the  plumbing  and  heating  systems, 
and  all  eighty-six  windows  were  re- 
placed. Aluminum  shutters  and  sid- 
ing were  removed,  and  five  layers  of 
shingles  came  off  the  roof.  The 
kitchen  and  the  bathrooms  were  to- 
tally refitted.  The  imposing  stair- 
case, one  of  the  few  elements  of  the 
original  house  that  could  be  saved, 
was  stripped  and  refinished,  as  were 
surviving  mantels  in  the  living  and 
dining  rooms.  Outside,  the  driveway 
was  extended  and  cobbled  in  Belgian 
stone,  and  a  six-car  garage  complete 
with  cupola  and  weathervane  was 
built  to  house  the  owner's  collection 
of  antique  cars. 

To  this  day  La  Rocca  marvels  at  his 
client's  good  humor.  "I  have  this  one 
funny  memory  of  him,"  the  designer 
says,  "walking  into  the  house,  look- 
ing through  the  roof,  and  saying. 
Where  is  it?  What  did  I  buy?'  You 
could  see  straight  through  the  exteri- 


Sixteen  months  of 

reconstruction  made 

the  old  mansion 

young  again 

or  walls  and  on  into  the  gardens." 

While  demolition  and  reconstruc- 
tion proceeded,  the  owner  selected 
La  Rocca  to  do  the  interiors.  "There 
is  not  one  thing  in  Michael  La  Rocca's 
house  that  I  wouldn't  put  in  my 
own,"  he  says.  For  his  part,  La  Rocca 
admits  to  interviewing  prospective 
clients  while  they  think  they  are  in- 
terviewing him.  "I  try  to  be  sure  the 
clients  and  I  are  on  the  same  wave- 
length," he  explains.  "You  have  to 
connect  with  people." 

In  this  case,  the  connection  was  a 
good  one.  A  grandson  of  Billy  Bald- 
win's first  private  clients,  the  owner 
had  been  brought  up  in  tasteful  sur- 


roundings. And  he  was  not  shy  about 
speaking  his  mind.  "There  wasn't 
one  thing  I  didn't  see — every  fabric, 
every  fringe,  every  lampshade,"  he 
says,  still  relishing  the  experience. 
"But  Michael  and  Keith  Palazzola 
put  it  together." 

La  Rocca  gives  much  of  the  credit 
to  his  young  associate,  Palazzola,  who 
spent  a  year  and  a  half  shopping  for 
the  house.  Palazzola  found  an  eigh- 
teenth-century ebonized  Dutch  cab- 
inet in  Manhattan,  a  nineteenth- 
century  chandelier  in  Rome,  and  a 
fine  Regency  table  in  New  Orleans. 
When  physically  possible,  the  owner 
oversaw  all  major  acquisitions  in  per- 
son; otherwise  he  relied  on  photo- 
graphs, sketches,  and  advice  from 
his  decorators. 

Gradually  curtains  and  sofas  ar- 
rived from  the  upholsterers,  lan- 
terns and  chandeliers  emerged  from 
customs,  and  carpets  were  delivered 
by  dealers.  Everything  went  into 
storage  in  New  York,  eventually  fiU- 
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int;  an  entire  floor  of  a  huge  city 
biiilcling.  By  April  1990,  when  three 
enormous  moving  vans  and  several 
upholsterers'  trucks  set  out  for  the 
house,  nearly  everything  needed  to 
furnish  it  was  on  board.  Workmen 
with  razor  blades  removed  cords  and 
bubble  wrap.  Each  piece  was  tagged 
with  a  number  that  told  the  movers 
exactly  where  it  should  be  placed.  In 
just  two  days  the  job  was  done. 

Today  Maidstone  Hall  is  back  in 
service — but  with  a  very  contempo- 
rary point  of  view.  Speakers  pipe 
music  through  the  ceilings.  Invisible 
gutters  lead  rainwater  into  dry  wells. 
Air  conditioning  units  are  suspend- 
ed in  harnesses  inside  closets,  lined 
with  rubber  to  minimize  vibration. 
The  owner  can  fill  his  double  Jacuzzi 
bathtub  by  commands  from  an  auto- 
mobile. The  old  is  young  again. 

On  weekends  the  house  is  full  of 
people.  There  are  formal  dinners 
for  twelve  and  elaborate  parties  for  a 
hundred  or  more,  many  of  them 
fund-raisers  for  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  AIDS  Research,  of  which 
the  owner  is  a  founding  board  mem- 
ber. When  he's  in  the  right  mood,  he 
takes  to  the  dance  floor  with  a  life- 
size  cardboard  figure  of  AmFAR 
founding  national  chairman  Eliza- 
beth Taylor.  And  on  sunny  summer 
afternoons,  friends  clad  in  white 
from  head  to  toe  enjoy  croquet  par- 
ties on  the  huge  front  lawn.  "They 
stop  traffic, "  the  owner  says  happily. 

Would  he  have  gone  ahead  if  he 
had  known  at  the  outset  how  much 
the  renovation — or,  more  precisely, 
the  re-creation — of  the  house  would 
cost?  "Probably  not,"  he  confesses. 
"But  that  would  have  been  a  mis- 
take." Maidstone  Hall,  he  says,  is 
"priceless."  A       Editor:  Carolyn  Sollis 

Designer  Michael  La  Rocca  created 
a  new  master  bedroom  by  combining 
two  of  the  original  fifteen  bedrooms. 
The  spacious  room  accommodates  a 
canopy  bed,  a  Georgian  linen  press, 
a  pair  of  1920s  metal  benches,  and  a 
round  table  skirted  in  Bailey  &  Griffin 
fabric.  The  fioral  bedhangings  and 
upholstery  are  from  Rose  Gumming, 
the  curtain  fabric  and  wallpaper  from 
Giarence  House,  and  the  carpet  from 
Patterson,  Flynn,  Martin  &:  Manges. 


"There  wasn't  one  thing  I  didn't  se 
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the  owner,  "every  fabric,  every  fringe,  every  lampshade" 


SCHUMACHBR 


This  season  even  devotees  of  the 
not  hing-but- white-sheets 
school  of  bed  making  might 
find  themselves  seduced  by  a  stripe  or 
tartan.  Departing  from  the  familiar 
slew  of  eye-popping  patterns,  an  ar- 
ray of  sophisticated  new  bedding 
makes  use  of  classic  designs  and  his- 
torical reierences  to  soothing  effect. 
Best  when  mixed  rather  than 
matched  and  when  softly  ruffled 
rather  than  starched,  these  sheets,  pil- 
lowcases, and  blankets  rest  especially 
easy  against  fanciful  headboards  by 
West  Palm  Beach— based  decorative 
painters  Darrell  Scott  and  Robert 
Warshaw.  Variations  of  black  and 
white  pair  up  with  a  penwork  bed 
frame  featuring  greyhounds  and  gar- 
lands. A  Plains  Indian  Pendleton 
glows  under  the  gaze  of  the  man  in  the 
moon.  Mossy  earth  tones  add  depth  to 
a  bed  carved  to  look  like  an  oak  forest. 
And  there's  a  gilded  and  crested  en- 
semble ideal  for  those  in  search  of 
:  oyal  slumber. 


A  mohair  throw  from  Slatkin  & 
Co,  NYC,  above,  is  paired  with 
a  silk  sheet  set  by  Nancy  Koltes, 
NYC.  Plaid  and  paisley  pillows 
by  Adrienne  Vittadini  mix  with 
a  black-bordered  sham  by  Ravage 
from  Archetype  Gallery,  NYC; 
black  velvet  pillows  from  Ralph 
Lauren  Home  Collection;  khaki- 
bordered  sham  by  Nancy  Koltes. 
Right:  Sheridan  sheets  trade 
lines  with  a  Pendleton  blanket. 
Details  see  Resources. 


Great 

Say  good-night  to  the  all-white  sheet 
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combinations  of  pillowcases,  patterned 


-'>\ 


blankets,  and  colorful  sheets 


A  panoply  of  pillowcases  and 
decorative  pillows.  From  top,  left 
to  right:  Shagreen  by  Osborne  & 
Little  for  Revman;  Cottage 
Plaid  by  Esprit  Bath  &  Bed; 
Mario  Buatta's  Gwendolyn  for 
Revman;  Pier  1  Imports  plaid; 
Botanica  from  Fieldcrest; 
Fendi's  Pequin  for  Royalton; 
Pastiche  by  Ravage;  Just 
Violets  from  Lands'  End; 
Cynthia's  Delight  by  Cynthia 
Gibson  for  Royalton.  Below 
far  left:  Katja's  Woods  sheet  set 
for  Revman,  with  a  mohair 
throw  from  Slatkin  and  a  silk- 
cashmere  throw  by  Nancy 
Koltes.  Unbleached  cotton  sham 
by  Utica;  paisley  sham  from 
Ralph  Lauren.  Below:  Regal 
bedware  from  Ralph  Lauren. 
Mattresses  by  Simmons 
Beautyrest.  Pillows  by  Scandia 
Down.  Headboards  from  the 
Scott  Warshaw  Collection. 
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allmlmo  Cobutg  034-463 
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the  fantastic  kitchen  &  bath 

Trendsetters  in  Design,  Quality  and  Innovation 

Individually  designed  -  custom  crafted  in  Germany 

A  European  Original 


Contact  allmilmo  Corporation  for  your  nearest  allmilmo  design  studio  -  The  elite  ot  American  Kitchen  Designers 

or  send  $10.00  for  a  comprehensive  brochure  and  information  package  to: 

allmilmo  Corporation     Dept.  HG     70  Clinton  Road     Fairfield,  NJ  07004    tel:  201-227-2502     fax:201-227-2875 
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Decorate  hy  the  book  or 
just  relax  and  unwind 


The 

Coloring 

Video 


Get  ready  for  the  most 
colorfial  programing  in  years. 
With  Kohler"  Color 
Coordinates,'  seven  leading 
..     manufacturers  have  color- 
coordinated  their  products 
for  easy,  risk-free 
decorationg  in  any  bath 
or  kitchen.  A  video  is 
now  available  to  outline 
this  system. 

To  order  the  ?9.95 
video  or  free  brochure, 
call  1-800-772-1814 
Dept.  656. 
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Visionaries  at  Home 


(Continued [rum  page  1 74}  highways  are 
falling  apart.  They  must  be  replaced. 
But  this  time  architects,  not  engineers, 
shcjuid  create  the  forms."  To  show 
what  can  be  done,  Machado  and  Sil- 
vetti  reinterpreted  the  engineers' 
standby,  the  cloverleaf ,  for  an  intersec- 
tion in  Palermo.  They  designed  their 
cloverleaf  as  a  free-standing  building 
framed  by  walls  that  contain  bridges 
and  staircases  for  pedestrians. 

Other  civic  projects  they've  designed 
for  Italian  sites  include  a  cemetery  and 
a  municipal  tower  in  Sicily.  The  tower, 
like  Saint  Sebastian  riddled  with 
arrows,  is  pierced  with  stationary 
telescopes  fixed  on  the  town's  principal 
buildings  .md  monuments. 

Machado  and  Silvetti  are  eclectic, 
mercurial,  and  in  constant  evolution. 
Not  long  ago  they  made  amusing  addi- 
tions to  a  nineteenth-century  house  in 
upstate  New  York  then  owned  by 
painter  David  Salle.  I  hey  gave  a  stark 
Shaker  look  to  the  kitchen  and  one 
bathroom  and  transformed  a  second 


bathroom  into  something  out  of  a 
sumptuous  Edwardian  men's  club. 
Outside  they  built  a  staircase  from  the 
garden  to  the  elevated  terrace;  along 
the  way  the  stair  turns  into  an  arbor. 
"It's  playful,"  says  Machado,  "a  sort  of 
surrealist  folly." 

Their  lack  of  preconceived  ideas 
means  they're  alert  to  the  possibilities 
of  each  situation.  Their  four-story 
stucco  building  in  Seaside  is  inspired  bv 
Mexican  and  Caribbean  vernacular  ar- 
chitecture and  tropical  residences  by 
architects  like  Addison  Mizner  and 
Luis  Barragan.  In  New  York,  Machado 
and  Silvetti  devised  a  showroom  for  a 
store  selling  Venetian  antiques  in 
which  the  leather  mannequins  echo 
figures  by  the  metaphysical  painter 
Giorgio  de  Chirico,  while  the  long  nar- 
row room  recalls  the  central  station  of  a 
Venetian  palace. 

This  eclecticism  and  cultiual  virtuos- 
ity characterize  every  corner  of  their 
own  house  as  well.  An  English  hall 
chair  sits  by  the  front  door;  early  nine- 
teenth century  French  prints  based  on 
Raphael's  horns  of  the  day  hang  in  the 
dining  room.  A  painting  by  a  follower 


of  the  sixteenth-century  Italian  man- 
nerist Primaticcio,  ex-votos  from  Na- 
ples, a  glazed  dwarf  based  on  a  garden 
figure  fiom  a  villa  outside  Vicenza,  a 
sleigh  bed  from  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land— these  aie  just  some  of  the  varie- 
gated flowers  they've  arranged  into  a 
cross-cultural  bouquet.  Not  that  any- 
thing suggests  the  bazaar  or  the  attic; 
rather,  everything  is  held  in  sober  or- 
der by  the  owners'  strict  architectural 
sense  of  space  and  proportion. 

"Of  course,"  Silvetti  adds  with  a  boy- 
ish smile,  his  brown  eyes  lighting  up  be- 
hind his  spectacles,  "what  pictures 
don't  show  is  the  way  music  makes  it  all 
work.  We  have  one  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  tangos  in  the  world.  When  on  a 
cold  night  the  house  is  full  of  guests 
and  those  plangent  tangos  fill  the 
house  and  our  dog  is  going  wild  and 
jumping  in  everyone's  face — oh,  then 
everything  starts  to  workT'  A 


Lagerfelcl 


(Continued  from  page  125)  because,  he 
says,  he  finds  main-floor  sitting  rooms 
"bourgeois."  Guests  take  their  break- 
fast on  the  second  floor  in  privacy;  La- 
gerfeld  takes  his  on  the  third,  in  what 
he  calls  the  family  room,  filled  with  fur- 
niture from  his  mother's  boudoir.  "I 
don't  want  people  wandering  around 
in  bathrobes,"  he  declares. 

The  furniture,  much  of  it  from  his 
beloved  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
fabrics,  many  of  them  specially  woven 
for  him  in  Lyons  according  to  docu- 
ments of  the  period,  set  the  tone  for  life 
at  La  Vigie.  There  are  a  few  rules, 
which  hardly  need  stating.  No  swim- 
suits.  No  sunbathing.  No  tanning  oil. 
'There's  a  solarium  nearby,"  Lager- 
feld  says,  "so  if  people  want  to  show 
their  meat,  they  can  show  it  there."  La 
Vigie  is  not,  he  contends,  a  typical  Cote 
d'Azur  house;  instead,  it's  more  "like  a 
dream  of  what  you  think  life  was  like 
before  World  War  I. " 

As  in  his  work  in  fashion  for  other 
people's  labels — first  for  Chloe,  then 
for  Fendi  and  Chanel — Lagerfeld  is  a 
chameleon.  It  is,  paradoxically,  when 
he  projects  himself  into  the  style  of  an- 
other person  or  another  era  that  his 
own  distinctive  talent  seems  to  flour- 
ish. La  Vigie  is  a  Belle  Epoque  land- 
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JAB  fabrics  are  available  through  STROHEIM  &  ROMANN 

Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dania,  Denver,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 

Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy,  Washington  D.C., 

Rome,  Paris,  London,  Zurich,  Dusseldorf,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Toronto  -  SAMO 


This  is  the  Crillon  chair. 


Los  Angeles  •  New  York  •  San  Francisco  •  La  Jolla  •  Laguna  Niguel  •  Rancho  Mirage  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Denver  •  Dania,  FL 

Houston  •  Indianapolis  •  Dallas  •  Atlanta  •  Scottsdale  •  Washington  DC  •  Honolulu  •  Tokyo  •  Available  through  your  designer. 

For  brochure,  send  $10  to  Corporate  Headquarters:  145  W.  134th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90061.  (800)  735-7347. 
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...  for  the  style  of  your  life. 


.agerfeld 


lark,  faithful  in  spirit  to  its  era  but 
nmistakably  personal — like  Lager- 
:ld's  other  houses:  a  pavilion  outside 
aris  and  a  chateau  in  Brittany,  both 
I  om  the  eighteenth  century;  a  neo- 

.issical  mansion  in  Hamburg;  an 

pcUtment  in  Rome  occupying  the  for- 

K  I  studio  ot  a  Danish  painter,  circa 

S'JO.  But  now  that  the  work  on  these 

ouses  is  largely  complete,  Lagerfeld 

as,  with  characteristic  restlessness, 

lioved  on  in  his  mind.  "My  dream 

ould  be  to  build  a  house  one  day,"  he 

iiys.  "I'm  tired  of  history.  I  know  too 

luich  about  it.  I  want  a  new  house."  It 

Miild,  he  says,  sketching  what  looks 

kc  a  giant  box,  be  a  huge  modern 

uilding  with  studios  for  photography 

11(1  painting,  an  enormous  library, 

lul  many  guest  rooms  to  accommo- 

laie  the  people  who  work  with  him.  It 

ould  be  situated  in  a  forest  clearing 

ind  surrounded  by  a  moat,  because 

life  is  savage  and  dangerous  again." 

le  only  approach  would  be  via  draw- 
l)ridges.  That  way,  he  continues, 
arming  to  the  prospect  of  an  idyllic 
fe  in  this  setting  of  his  own  invention, 
l)n  a  beautiful  day  he  could  pull  up  the 
)ridges  and  open  all  the  windows.  A 


latalan  Eye 


'.outinued  from  page  148)  paintings 
vere  essential  to  me." 

Many  years  later,  he  said  to  me,  "Do 
ou  remember  the  angels  with  eyes  all 
>ver  the  place  that  we  saw  at  the  Cata- 
an  museum?"  He  made  a  vigorous  ges- 
ilre  to  indicate  someone  covered  with 
!?yes  from  head  to  foot.  "Those  were 
|he  Angels  of  the  Apocalypse.  I  never 
lorgot  them."  Throughout  Miro's 
Ivork,  eyes  appear  in  unexpected 
places — in  the  middle  of  the  sky  or  on  a 
tree,  as  in  The  Tilled  Field.  Another  of 
pis  favorites  in  the  Museum  of  Catalan 
Art  was  a  Last  Judgment  with  the  desti- 
ny of  a  hopeful  soul  weighed  against  a 
•icarlet  background  ablaze  with  gold 
stars.  The  artist  pointed  at  the  stars. 
My  childhood  bedroom  had  stars 
ipainted  on  the  ceiling,"  he  said.  "Stars 
have  been  with  me  all  my  life."  And 
they  did,  indeed,  become  as  integi  al  to 


Miro's  work  as  his  own  signature. 

During  that  week,  I  learned  as  much 
about  Miro  as  I  did  about  Barcelona. 
Often  it  was  the  most  unlikely  sight  and 
the  tiniest  detail  that  caught  his  eye.  He 
was  no  chatterbox,  and  it  was  with  just 
one  word — "Look!" — that  he  respond- 
ed to  the  little  Romanesque  church  of 
Sant  Pan  del  Campo.  He  didn't  mean 
the  architecture  either.  He  meant  the 
stars,  set  in  circles,  that  had  been 
carved  on  the  impost.  VV'e  visited  the 
great  (iothic  hall  where  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  leceived  Columbus  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  New  World.  It  was  im- 
pressive in  its  massive  simplicity.  But 
equally  important  to  Miro  was  the  line 
of  flight  of  a  bird  overhead  that 
stopped  him  in  his  tracks. 

Everything  about  the  exuberance 
and  the  fantasy  of  Barcelona  delighted 
him,  from  the  salliesof  the  local  graffi- 
tists  to  the  uninhibited  spirals  of  art 
nouveau  ironwork.  He  was  particular- 
ly fond  of  the  outsized  dragon  that 
swung  in  the  air  above  our  heads,  hold- 
ing an  umbrella  in  its  claw,  as  a  bank 
sign.  Even  our  midmorning  glass  of 
sherry  was  an  adventure.  Who  else  but 


he  would  have  found  a  bar  decorated 
with  big  stuffed  animals  hung  with  gar- 
lands of  dried  peppers? 

.\fter  those  happy  days  in  Barcelo- 
na, we  ran  a  feature  in  L'Oeil  called 
"Miro  Shows  ^'ou  Bai  celona."  He  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  idea.  While  I  was 
putting  Brassai's  photographs  togeth- 
er with  my  text,  I  received  a  large 
gouache  from  Miro.  A  score  or  more  of 
emerald  green  motifs,  mingled  with 
black  ones,  sparkled  against  the  white 
paper.  With  the  gouache  came  a  note 
to  say  that  he  thought  I  might  like  to 
have  some  decorative  elements  for  the 
pages  of  our  joint  feature. 

"Just  cut  out  the  ones  you  like  and 
paste  them  in  the  margins,"  he  wrote.  I 
cannot  imagine  any  other  artist,  let 
alone  one  already  world  famous,  hav- 
ing the  modesty  to  suggest  that  I 
should  take  his  work  apart  in  order  to 
improve  a  layout.  Naturally  I  did  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  and  have  lived  happily 
with  the  gouache  ever  since.  A 

Adapted  from  Matisse,  Picasso,  Miro  as  I 
Knew  Them.  Copyright  ©  1991  by  Rosa- 
mond Bernier.  To  he  published  next  month 
by  Alfred  A .  Knopf. 


Ttain  At  Home  For  A 
Career  as  An  Interior  Decorator. 

You  can  get  started  in  this  challenging  field  at  home  in  your  spare  time 

mg  fascinating  people  -  and,  best  of 
all,  finding  a  profitable  outlet  for 
your  creativity. 

Let  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Interior  Design  help  you  get  started. 
Unique  'listen-and-leam'  program 
guides  you  -  step  by  step  -  with  the 
voice  of  your  instructor  on  cassette. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  \(m 
cost.  Mail  the  coujX)n  now  for  the 
school's  illustrated  catalog.  No  obli- 
gation. No  salesman  will  call. 


f  you  would  enjoy  working  with 
colors  and  fabrics . . .  choosing  beau- 
tiful furniture  and  accessories . . . 
planning  dramatic  window  treat- 
ments . . .  and  putting  it  all  together 
in  rooms  that  win  applause  -  then 
you  may  have  a  good  future  as  a 
professional  interior  decorator. 

You'll  earn  money,  of  course  - 
spare-time  or  full  time.  But  you'll 
also  be  rewaixled  in  other  ways  - 
working  in  fashionable  places,  meet- 


Your  Ftiture  in 


Interior  Decorating  4I  i  ^^^^ix  (800)  451-SHEFF  and  ask  for  operator  191. 


Sheffield  School  ()rint(^ri()rl)es\i;in 

'  FOR  BEAiniRIL  FREE  CATALOG,  MAIL  COUPON  OR 


I  Sheffield  School  oflntenor  Design 

I  Dep't.  HG91,  211  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
!  Please  send  me  your  CAREER  GUIDE  &  CATALOG 
without  charge  and  obHgation.  No  salesman  will  call. 
i  n  Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 


(pIciLse  prinll 


I  ADDRESS 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 
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— AVERY 
BOARDMAN 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CUSTOM  SOFAS  AND  SOFA  BEDS 

Plants  on  East  and  West  Coasts 

NEW  YORK    D&D  Building,  979  Third  Avenue,  NY   10022(212)688-6611,  9:30-5  00  Monday  thru  Friday 

LOS  ANGELES;  Pacific  Design  Center,  Green  BIdg    Space  888,  8687  Melrose  Ave  ,  CA  90069  (213)  659-1660. 

9:30-5:00  Monday  thru  Friday 

Kaplan  &  Fox,  Inc  ,  Boston  Design  Center,  Boston,  MA  61 7-482-6600 
Callard-Osgood  Ltd  ,  1611  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  IL  31 2-67a 3640 
Turner  -  Greenberg  Associates,  Inc  ,  1855  Griffin  Road,  Dania,  FL  305-925-8303  *" 

Boyd-Levinson  &  Co  ,  1400  Hiline  Drive.  Dallas.  TX  214-6980226 

Boyd-Levinson  &  Co  .  5 1 20  Woodway  —  Suite  III,  Houston,  TX  713-623-2344 

The  Rist  Corporation,  300  D  Street,  S  W  Washington,  D  C  202-646-1540 

J  M  Associates,  680  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  415-621-4474 

Ernest  Gaspard  &  Associates,  351  Peachtree  Hills  Ave  ,  N  E  Atlanta,  GA  404-233-8645 

Wroolie  &  Lo  Presti,  1108  Auohi  St  ,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  (808|  523  5553 

Arredamenti  Ginardi.  Via  Ettore  Rolli,  24A;26  Rome,  Italy 


i^^m 


,^.' 


-'fe 


V' 


'^Sii 


Brochure  on  Letterhead  Reque"; 


435,00  Credite(d 


Gilded  Gardens 


(Continued from  page  181 )  nurseries  for 
scores  of  architects  and  landscape  ar- 
chitects, and  the  battleground  where 
the  struggle  took  place  between  the 
prairie  style  and  the  carefully  eclectic 
historicism  promoted  by  the  formal- 
ists. The  home-grown  prairie  style 
arose  simultaneously  with  the  prairie 
school  architecture  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  and  Walter  Burley  Griffin. 
Practitioners  such  as  Jens  Jensen  and 
Ossian  Cole  Simonds  rolled  meadows 
and  woods  right  up  to  the  house  and 
stressed  planting  native  species  accord- 
ing to  well-defined  rules  (preservation 
of  natural  scenery,  restoration  of  local 
color,  and  repetition  of  the  horizontal 
lines  of  land  and  sky). 

Although  it  was  never  widely  popu- 
lai  among  estate  garden  makers,  basi- 
cally a  conservative  lot,  the  prairie 
movement  carried  within  it  the  seed  of 
modern,  ecologically  conscious  Ameri- 
can landscape  design.  While  Jensen 
would  say  to  his  Lake  forest  clients, 
"You  are  an  American.  Why  do  you 


want  to  be  a  stuffed  shirt?"  and  de- 
signed enormous  prairie  gardens  for 
the  likes  of  Henry  and  Edsel  Ford, 
Beaux-Arts  architects  such  as  Charles 
Piatt,  Howard  Van  Doren  Shaw,  and 
David  Adler  played  more  politely  on 
the  other  side  of  the  net,  creating  beau- 
tiful, calm,  easily  understood  classical 
gardens.  Their  planting  plans  were 
conceived  by  garden  designers,  often 
women  such  as  Rose  Standish  Nichols 
and  Ellen  Shipman  (both  of  whom  also 
carried  out  many  independent  proj- 
ects nationwide).  Landscape  architect 
Warren  Manning  remained  magnifi- 
cently in  the  middle,  resolving  the 
struggle  in  a  series  of  dramatic,  bril- 
liant compromises  of  which  the  best 
was  Goodyear  Tire  founder  F  rank  Sei- 
berling's  Stan  Hywet  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Only  four  of  the  ten  gardens  seen 
here  survive  in  anything  like  their  orig- 
inal form.  (Besides  Henry  Shaw's  gar- 
den in  Saint  Louis,  the  Lilly  house  and 
garden  are  now  the  fiidianapolis  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Mrs.  Russell  Alger's  gar- 
den is  part  of  the  Grosse  Pointe  W'ar 
Memorial,  and  Stan  Hywet,  where  the 
gardens  are  being  restored,  is  open  to 


the  public  as  a  house  museum.)  The 
glass  slides  and  the  old  snapshots  pre 
serve  the  others — and  the  memory  o 
the  Midwest's  brief  Gilded  Age.  A 

Photographs  from  The  Golden  Age  (.• 
American  Gardens:  Proud  Owners,  Pri 
vate  Estates,  1890-1940  by  Mac  GrtswoU 
and  Eleanor  Weller.  To  be  published  nex 
month  by  Harry  N.  Abrams. 


'30s  and  Beyond 


(Continued  from  page  1 38)  objects  anc 
things  that  speak  to  one  another  yet  art 
different — Otto  Wagner  and  Charlc 
Fames,  Milton  Avery  and  Ros 
Bleckner,  Gustav  Stickley  and  Jacque; 
Adnet,  Cindy  Sherman  and  Ton\ 
Smith,  silk  and  horsehair,  hammerec 
copper  and  perforated  stainless  steel 
Sometimes  the  juxtaposition  of  furni 
ture  and  objects  is  symbolic — the  Bare 
vier  "clam"  bowl  on  the  Eames  "surf 
board"  coffee  table  on  sea  grass  with  ; 
fountain  painting  by  Joe  Andoe  on  tht 
wall."  And,  adds  the  boy  from  Batoi 
Rouge,  who  could  almost  be  speakinj. 
for  Emery  Roth  himself  returned  for ; 
visit:  "The  whole  place,  at  first  glance 
looks  like  someone  Em  quite  familial 
with,  but  on  closer  inspection  maybt 
we've  never  met."  A  Editor:  Anne  Foxlr 


Very  Proper  House 


(Continued  from  page  169)  inheritec 
from  a  friend,  Nancy  Reid,  a  singer 
decorator,  and  acquaintance  of  Jame^ 
Joyce  and  T.  S.  Eliot.  "I  like  things  thai 
look  used,"  says  Hager,  "especialh 
when  they  were  used  by  someone  wh( 
mattered  to  me." 

Of  greatest  sentimental  value,  per 
haps,  is  a  cheerful  folk-arty  portrait  oi 
the  house  that  hangs  in  the  foyer.  Exe 
cuted  by  a  Sunday  painter  who  onct 
came  to  visit,  the  picture  leans  toward 
fiction:  it  makes  the  windows  seen 
enormous,  the  lawn  look  flawless,  tht 
plain  entrance  resemble  a  slice  of  wed 
ding  cake.  "Do  I  really  live  there?' 
Hager  asks  with  a  skeptical  smile,  and 
you  can  tell  he's  pleased  by  the  exuber 
ance  of  the  artistic  license.  He  lives,  af 
ter  all,  in  a  house  worth  bragging 
about.  A  Editor:  Jacqueline  Conner 
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Resources 


DESIGN 

Page  60  Otis  lounge  chair  and  ottoman,  to  order 
from  Godley-Schwan,  Brooklyn  (718)  383-2323 
Genesio  7810  chest,  similar  to  the  trade  to  order 
from  Zanotta.  Nova  Milanese  (362)  40453  My  Fun- 
ny Valentine  chair,  to  order  from  Ligne  Roset.  for 
stores  (212)  685-2238  Checkers  cabinet,  to  order 
from  Godley-Schwan  (see  above)  Mimi  chair,  to 
the  trade  at  Balen  Italia,  Lallio  (35)  692690 
FOOD 

Page  66  Napoleonic  Ivy  plate,  cup.  saucer,  sugar 
bowl,  at  Wedgwood,  for  stores  (800)  677-7860 
Victorian  electroplate  silver,  similar  at  James  1 1  Gal- 
leries. NYC  (212)  355-7040  Felt-on-felt  tablecloth, 
at  Dampierre  &  Co  .  NYC  (212)  966-5474  66,  68, 
70  For  heirloom  apple  trees  Bear  Creek  Nursery. 
Box  411.  Northport.WA  991 57  catalogue  $1  Miller 
Nursery,  West  Lake  Rd  .  Canandaigua.  NY  14424, 
(800)  836-9630  catalogue  free  New  York  State 
Fruit  Testing  Cooperative  Assoc  .  Box  462.  Gene- 
va. NY  14456.  (315)  787-2205  to  members  only 
(membership  $10/yr)  Sonoma  Antique  Apple 
Nursery.  4395  Westside  Rd  .  Healdsburg.  CA 
95448.  (707)  433-6420  catalogue  $1  Southmea- 
dow  Fruit  Gardens.  15310  Red  Arrow  Hwy  .  Lake- 
side. Ml  491 16,  (616)  469-2865  catalogue  $8  50, 
price  list  free  For  The  Fruit,  Berry,  and  Nut  Inven- 
tory (248  nursery  mail-order  catalogues),  order 
from  Seed  Savers  Exchange.  Rte  3  Box  239.  De- 
corah  lA  52101 ,  (319)  382-5990,  $26,  $19  pbk 
WORKROOM 

Page  94  Ruffner  s  work,  at  Fay  Gold  Gallery,  Atlan- 
ta, Betsy  Rosenfield  Gallery,  Chicago,  Heller  Gal- 
lery. NYC.  Linda  Farris  Gallery.  Seattle.  Maunne 
Littleton  Gallery.  Washington.  D  C 
DECORATION 

Page  98  Corniche.  Venezia.  Niosh.  Half  Tone. 
Romba.  patterns  on  cotton,  linen,  or  silk,  or  custom 
colors  and  patterns,  by  Arena  Fabrics,  to  the  trade 
at  Bush  &  Co  .  Atlanta.  David  Sutherland.  Dallas. 
Houston.  Design  West.  Dama.  Brustlm.  Los  Ange- 
les San  Francisco.  Randolph  &  Hem.  NYC 
PEOPLE 

Pages  108,  110  Jonal.  25  East  73  St ,  NYC  (212) 
879-9200  108  Yellow  Sponge  wallpaper  for  living 
room,  by  Nina  Campbell,  at  Jonal.  NYC.  to  the 
trade  at  Osborne  &  Little,  for  showrooms  (203)  359- 
1500  440  chair  in  shop,  by  M  (Group),  to  order 
from  Jonal  (see  above)  Crespi  viscose-'silk-'cotlon 
on  daybed  in  shop,  to  the  trade  at  Christopher  Hy- 
land.  for  showrooms  (212)  688-6121  Tintoretto 
Gold  hand-painted  canvas  wallcovering  in  shop, 
$75.  1x9  panel,  custom  available,  by  Indian  Hill 
Productions,  at  Jonal  (see  above)  Volterra  cotton 
for  curtains  m  dining  room,  from  Romagna  Collec- 
tion, to  the  trade  at  Osborne  &  Little  (see  above) 
Lapis  hand-painted  canvas  wallcovering.  $50. 
1x9'  panel,  custom  available,  by  Indian  Hill  (see 
above)  Pedestal  table  with  faux  lapis  finish,  paint- 
ed by  Indian  Hill,  to  order  from  Jonal  (see  above) 
Jacques  Molin  gold  porcelain  dessert  plates,  at 
Jonal  (see  above)  Pompeian  Red  hand-painted 
canvas  wallcovering  m  city  living  room,  $75. 1x9' 
panel,  custom  available,  by  Indian  Hill  (see  above) 
110  Picot  Stripe  wallpaper  in  dming  room,  by  Nina 
Campbell,  at  Jonal.  NYC.  to  the  trade  at  Osborne  & 
Little  (see  above)  Kathenne  Houston  porcelain 
vegetables,  ostrich  egg/silver-plate  candlehold- 
ers,  $175  pr.  Jacques  Molm  gold  porcelain  egg 
Rosso  Fiorentina  amber  glass,  at  Jonal  (see 
above)  Tartan  cotton/silk  on  chairs  and  ottoman, 
$1 80  yd,  35  yd  minimum,  chairs.  $975  ea  COM.  ot- 
toman, $475  COM.  obelisk,  at  Jonal  (see  above) 
LAGERFELD'S  BELLE  EPOQUE 
Pages  116-17  Armchairs,  built  by  M  Gauffroy.  at 
Universite  37.  Pans  (1 )  45-48-26-20  Satin  La  Tour 
cotton/silk  for  curtains,  by  Veraseta.  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  &  Fils.  NYC.  Atlanta.  Boston.  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Dama.  Denver,  Houston.  Lagu- 
na  Niguel.  London.  Los  Angeles.  Philadelphia.  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco.  Seattle,  Toronto.  Troy. 


Washington.  D  C  120-21  Ninon  Taffetas  silk,  by 
Veraseta.  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above) 
123  Silk/linen  brocatelle  (#6222)  for  chaise,  by 
Preile  &  Cie.  to  the  trade  at  Classic  Revivals.  Bos- 
ton, for  showrooms  (61  7)  574-9030 
THE  '30s  AND  BEYOND 
Pages  132-39  Decoration,  by  Thad  Hayes  De- 
sign, NYC  (212)  571-1234  132-33  Parchment/ 
mahogany  cabinet.  Venini  sconce,  similar  at  Fred 
Silberman.  NYC  (212)  925-9470  Facets  Diamond 
chintz  rug.  to  the  trade  at  Patterson.  Flynn,  Martin  & 
Manges,  for  showrooms  (21 2)  688-7700  Nina  Dit- 
zel  wicker  chair,  similar  at  Fifty/50,  NYC  (212)  777- 
3208  Applause  cotton  velvet  for  pillow,  to  the  trade 
at  Gretchen  Bellinger,  for  showrooms  (518)  235- 
2828  134-35  Pontivier  cotton/acrylicwooi  velvet 
on  sofa  and  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Andre  Bon.  for 
showrooms  (212)  355-4012  Zebra  Velours  Soie 
silk  on  pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House. 
NYC.  Atlanta.  Boston.  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dama, 
Denver,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia.  Port- 
land. San  Francisco.  Seattle.  Troy  Chinese  sea 
grass  matting,  to  the  trade  from  Rosecore  Carpet, 
for  showrooms  (212)  421-7272  Otto  Wagner  ma- 
hogany table,  similar  at  Galerie  Metropol.  NYC 
(212)772-7401  135Spherechandelier.  table,  sim- 
ilar at  Fred  Silberman  (see  above)  136  Horsehair 
Sateen  on  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Lee  Jofa,  for  show- 
rooms (212)  688-0444  139  Andrew  Szoeke  night 
tables,  similar  at  Maison  Gerard.  NYC  (212)  674- 
7611  Mille  Points  cotton/rayon/linen  on  bed.  to  the 
trade  at  Andre  Bon  (see  above)  Sam  Kasten  linen 
throw  rug,  sisal/mohair  rayon  carpet  (#122-32),  to 
the  trade  at  Patterson,  Flynn  Martin  (see  above) 
ESCAPE  FROM  SEVENTH  AVENUE 
Page  142  Ready-to-wear  sunflower  wool  crepe 
hipster  dress,  from  Leva  s  1991  fall  collection,  at 
Bergdorf  Goodman.  NYC.  L  H  Rogers.  Salem;  I 
Magnin,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  143  Bill  Robinson  in 
tems  from  his  1991  spring  collection,  at  fine  stores 
NORTH  SHORE  MANOR 
Pages  150-51  Roses  linen/cotton  for  walls,  cur- 
tains, and  two  armchairs,  at  Benmson  Fabrics. 
NYC  (212)  226-4747  Autumn  Leaves  wool  carpet, 
to  the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  for  showrooms  (212) 
752-9000  Pair  of  standard  lamps  with  fringed 
shades,  from  Valley  House  Antiques,  Locust  Valley 
(516)  671  -2847  154  Ceramic  cabbages  on  dining 
table,  by  Clare  Potter,  Box  624,  Locust  Valley,  NY 
1 1 560  Chandelier,  from  Valley  House  (see  above) 
Genges  glazed  cotton  on  banquette,  to  the  trade  at 
Rose  Gumming,  for  showrooms  (212)  758-0844 
156-57  Suffolk  Stripe  wallpaper,  from  Jane  Chur- 
chill Collection,  to  the  trade  at  Cow/lan  &  Tout,  for 
showrooms  (212)  753-4488  Redoute  Glazed 
Chintz  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see 
above  for  pgs  116-17)  Snow  Crystal  wool  carpet, 
to  the  trade  at  Stark  (see  above) 

TV 

Page  158  Modified  Smar  Bron  system,  by  Smith- 
Miller  &  Hawkinson  Architects.  NYC  (212)  966- 
3875.  Panasonic  monitor  (#CT-2010Y)  with  high 
resolution,  for  dealers  (201)  348-7000  Primitive 
Androyd  monitor,  by  Shozo  Toyohisa,  through 
Eastern  Accent  International.  Boston  (617)  536- 
5909  Modified  Fornasetti  refrigerator,  by  M 
(Group).  NYC(212)874-0773  Italian  baroque  sec- 
retary, modified  by  M  (Group),  from  Dampierre  & 
Co  ,  NYC  (21 2)  966-5474.  Panasonic  TV  with  built- 
in  VCR  (#PV-M1328)  (see  above)  Ivy-covered 
cabinet,  by  John  Ryman.  NYC  (212)  529-9766: 
Sony  Trinitron  (#KV-29XBR85).  at  fine  stores  159 
Pop-top  TV  table,  by  Joseph  Biunno.  NYC  (212) 
629-5630,  Sharp  25"  TV.  for  dealers  (800)  237- 
4277  TV  in  gym.  installed  by  Ultimate  Sound  &  In- 
stallation, Richmond  Hill  (71 8)  441 -61 61.  Proton  TV 
(#VT-210).  for  dealers  (800)  829-3444  Custom 
lacquered  and  gilded  TV  cabinet,  by  Peter  Marino 
Architect.  NYC  (212)  752-5444.  Mitsubishi  TV 
(#CS-3506R).  for  dealers  (800)  527-8888  Book- 
shelf TV  cabinet,  by  Richard  Gillette  Stephen 
Shadley  Designs.  NYC  (212)  243-691 3.  Sony  Trini- 
tron 27"  TV  (see  above)  160  NAD  TV  (#MR13a)  in 
blond  wood  forties  cabinet,  for  dealers  (800)  263- 
4641   Fireplace  wall  sound-and-video  installation. 


by  Bromley  Caldari  Architects.  NYC  (212)  620- 
4250  Footboard  for  pop-up  TV,  by  Arquitectonica. 
Miami  (305)  442-9381  Audio-visual  wall,  by  Ste- 
ven Forman  Architect,  NYC  (212)486-0352,  Mitsu- 
bishi 35"  TV  (see  above)  Alfred  Gong  stone/glass/ 
metal  cabinet,  from  Modern  Stone  Age  NYC  (212) 
966-2570  Maple  TV  temple,  by  Kurt  G  Holsapple, 
Germantown  (518)  537-6669  Michael  Gravess 
Kyoto  cherry-veneer  cabinet,  from  Arkitektura, 
NYC  (212)  334-5570  Studio  Collection  mahogany 
TV  cabinet,  by  Pansh-Hadley.  to  the  trade  at  Luten 
Clarey  Stern,  for  showrooms  (212)  838-6420  Trix 
and  Robert  Haussmann  s  Sesam  mirrored  TV  cabi- 
net, from  Ernst  Rothlisberger  &  Co  ,  Gumligen  (31) 
521-652.  Revox  TV  (#200-S),  for  dealers  (615) 
254-5651  161  Sandbagging,  by  Brian  Murphy, 
BAM  Construction/Design,  Santa  Monica  (213) 
393-3252  Pro|ection  TV  System,  by  Waldo  De- 
signs, Los  Angeles  (213)  278-1803,  installed  by 
Southern  California  Electronics,  Los  Angeles  (213) 
275-7754,  Sony  Videoscope  rear  projection  TV 
(see  above)  Two-by-four  TV  cabinet,  by  Franklin 
D  Israel  Design  Associates.  Beverly  Hills  (213) 
652-8087  Burrows  media  room,  by  Charles  La- 
greco.  Architectural  Collective,  Venice  (213)  301- 
2012,  and  Sid  Shier,  Los  Angeles  (213)  874-1565 
Tokyo  Radio  Tower/The  Ghost  m  a  Box  cabinet,  by 
Eugenia  Butler,  LosAngeles(213)281-8234  CuB- 
a  High  Cabinet,  to  the  trade  from  Dakota  Jackson.. 
NYC  (212)  838-9444,  JVC  Ty  (#AV-3189S),  for 
dealers  (800)  252-5722  162  Periscope-style  TV, 
by  Frederic  Schwartz,  Anderson/Schwartz  Archi- 
tects, NYC  (212)  608-01 85.  Sony  Tnniton  TV  (#KV- 
8AD12)  (see  above)  Four-screen  TV.  by  Krueck& 
Olsen.  architects  of  record.  Chicago  (312)  787- 
0056.  Sony  Trinitron  32"  TV  (see  above)  White 
birch  storage  cabinet  with  TV  tray,  by  Alison  Spear. 
NYC  (212)  219-1011.  Sony  Trinitron  TV  (#KV- 
25XBR  Pro)  (see  above)  Under-the-kitchen- 
counter  cabinet,  by  Hann  &  Hann,  NYC  (212)  727- 
0338  Bird  s-eye  maple  cabinet.  byChao-MingWu 
Architects.  NYC  (212)  966-2000,  Proton  TV  (#VT- 
331)  (see  above)  Spanish  colonial  style  cabinet, 
by  Thomas  Callaway.  Los  Angeles  (213)  447-2889. 
163  Kenny  Scharf  TV.  from  Tony  Shafrazi  Gallery, 
NYC  (212)  274-9300  Greenhouse  dining  alcove, 
by  Clodagh  Design  International.  NYC  (212)  673- 
9202.  Sony  Trinitron  27"  TV  (see  above)  Audio-vi- 
sual wall,  by  Shirley  Chang  Architect.  NYC  (212) 
673-4773.  Sharpvision  projection  TV  (#XV1 00).  by 
Sharp  (see  above)  Swiveling  TV  armature  system, 
by  Bromley  Caidari  Architects  (see  above) 
A  VERY  PROPER  HOUSE 
Pages  164-65  Crossgram  wallpaper,  to  the  trade 
at  Brunschwig  (see  above  for  pgs  116-17)  1( 
Lino  Vert  linen  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Scalamandre, 
for  showrooms  (212)  980-3888  167  Gallier  Dia- 
mond wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see 
above  for  pgs  116-17)  Custom  braided  wool  rug, 
to  the  trade  to  order  at  Patterson.  Flynn.  Martin  & 
Manges,  for  showrooms  (212)  688-7700 
VISIONARIES  AT  HOME 
Pages  170-75  Architecture,  by  Machado  &  Silvetti 
Associates.  Boston  (617)  426-7070  172  Plaster 
casts,  at  Giust  Gallery  Boston  (61 7)  445-3800 
REMAKING  MAIDSTONE  HALL 
Pages  1 82-89  Design  and  decoration,  by  Michael 
R  La  Rocca  and  Keith  D  Palazzola  of  Michael  R 
La  Rocca.  NYC  (212)  755-5558  Construction  and 
millwork.  by  Jeffrey  Colle  of  J  C  Construction.  Wa- 
termill  (516)726-4410  182-83AntiqueUshak  rug. 
similar  at  F  J  Hakimian.  NYC  (212)  888-4709  Ti- 
ger Velvet  silk/'linen'cotton.  to  the  trade  at  Brunsch- 
wig (see  above  for  pgs  116-17)  Locarno  cotton 
damask  for  curtains  and  club  chairs,  to  the  trade  at 
Fonthill.  for  showrooms  (212)  755-6700  Budapest 
viscose/cotton  on  wing  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Clar- 
ence House  (see  above  for  pgs  1 34-35)  Romanti- 
que  metal/glass  coffee  table,  at  Objets  Plus.  NYC 
(212)  832-3386  184  Chrysso  Damask  cotton/linen 
on  chairs  and  window  seat,  to  the  trade  at  Brunsch- 
wig (see  above  for  pgs  1 1 6- 1 7)  Italian  marble  ta- 
ble, similar  at  Niall  Smith,  NYC  (212)  255-0660 
Tamesa  Silk  Taffeta  for  apricot  pillows,  to  the  trade 
at  Osborne  &  Little,  for  showrooms  (203)  359- 1 500 
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TESTAMENTTO  THE 
POWER  &  BEAUTY 
"'""  HUMAN  VOICE 


VOICES  -ii  choirs  draw  n  trom  all  corners 
of  the  globe,  representing  the  most  exten- 
sive collection  of  the  world's  finest  choral 
groups.  From  the  ethereal  folk  melcxJies  of 
Le  Mystere  des  Voix  Bulgares  to  the  muted 
bellows  of  Tibetan  monks  to  the  South 
African  pop  sounds  of  Ladysmith  Black 
Mambazo,  Voices  tells  a  stor\'  in  many 
tongues;  a  story  of  cultures  and  traditions 
and   the   beautiful   songs  they   sing. 

I  oices  comes  packaged 
in  a  handsome  cloth- 
covered  box  with  a  color 
brochure,  and  is  avail- 
able on  3  cassettes  or 
I  (impact  discs  with  over 
148  minutes  of  music. 

.DICES  002297  3-CD  Set  wilh 
«)0klel:  $49.95  plus  $3  for 
shipping  and  handling.' 
VOICES  K02212  3-Cas5eHe  Set 
with  booklel  $39.95  plus  $3  for 
shipping  and  handling.' 

To  order:  CALL  ^^^ 

1  -800-262-6604       -><r^^ 


Postings 


brings  vou  VOICES  a  Mesa/Bluemoon  recording. 
P.O.  Box  80ni,  Milliard,  OH  43026-8001. 

■kfSIOtNfSOl  (  ^    W    \\    %^    OH    PltASE  AD(>S.MfS  T  \\ 


185  Delft  urns  and  marble  bowl,  similar  at  Niall 
Smith  (see  above)  186  Passage  Renaissance  wor- 
sted wool  rug,  to  ttie  trade  at  Patterson.  Flynn,  Mar- 
tin &  Manges,  for  sfiowrooms  (212)  688-7700 
Vignoble  linen.'cotton  for  curtains,  to  tfie  trade  at 
Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pgs  134-35) 
Round  mahogany  table  (#T8186),  to  the  trade  at 
KPS,  NYC  (212)  686-7784  187  English  sconces. 
similar  at  Niall  Smith  (see  above)  1766  Hamilton 
engravings,  similar  at  Russissimotf  Antiques.  NYC 
(212)  752-1284  188-89  Reyburn  Damask  cotton/ 
rayon  on  table,  to  the  trade  at  Bailey  &  Griffin,  for 
showrooms  (212)  371-4333  Clarendon  cotton/lin- 
en on  canopy,  window  seat,  and  chair,  Trenor 
chintz  for  canopy  lining  and  bed  ruffle,  to  the  trade 
at  RoseCumming,  for  showrooms  (21 2)  758-0844 
Midford  Moire  chintz  for  curtains,  Three-Over 
Stripe  wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House 
(see  above  for  pgs  134-35)  Persian  Garden  Wil- 
ton wool  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Patterson,  Flynn, 
Martin  &  Manges  (see  above)  Bed  linens,  to  the 
trade  at  Amchim,  for  stores  (800)  553-5309 
GREAT  IDEAS 

Pages  191-92  Valmont  penwork  headboard.  La 
Luna  headboard  with  22-kt  gold  leaf.  Oak  Bed 
headboard,  Coventry  headboard  with  22-kt  gold 
leaf.  Prince  of  Wales  bed  crown,  to  the  trade  to  cus- 
tom order  from  Scott  Warshaw  Collection,  Riviera 
Beach  (407)  844-2325.  (407)  844-3919  (fax).  Bill 
Nessen,  Dania  (305)  925-0606.  in  FL  (800)  541- 
0886  Bedding,  by  Simmons  Beautyrest.  at  fine  de- 
partment stores  Down,  feather  pillows,  by  Scandia 
Down,  for  Scandia  Down  stores  (800)  237-5337 
191  Mohair/nbbon  throw,  $495.  similar  at  Slatkin  & 
Co  ,  NYC  (212)  794-1661  Plumetis  silk/cotton 
queen  sheets,  European  square  sham,  by  Nancy 
Koltes.  to  the  trade  at  Nancy  Koltes  Fine  Linens  & 
Textiles,  NYC,  retail  at  E  Braun  &  Co  ,  NYC,  Scan- 
dia Down.  Ardmore,  Stanley  Korshak,  Dallas  (to  or- 
der), Lynnen's,  Greenwich  (to  order).  Lin  Marche, 
San  Antonio,  Abnelle,  Washington,  DC  Vittadini 
Classico  tartan  decorative  pillow  and  neckroll, 
paisley  decorative  pillow,  by  Adrienne  Vittadini.  for 
stores  (800)  841-3336  Linen  sham  with  applique 
border.  $225,  by  Ravage,  at  Archetype  Gallery, 
NYC  (212)  334-0100  Whitaker  quilted  velvet  throw 
pillows.  $275  ea.  from  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collec- 
tion at  Polo/Ralph  Lauren  and  fine  department 
stores,  for  more  information,  1185  Ave  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  NY  10036,  (212)  642-8700 
Eleanor  s  Ribbon  cotton  boudoir  sham  with  tapes- 
try border,  by  Nancy  Koltes  (see  above)  Pacific 
Stripe  sham.  $38.  European  square,  flat  sheet, 
$20,  twin,  Buttercup  fitted  sheet,  $20,  twin,  by 
Sheridan,  for  stores  (800)  777-9563  Plains  Indian 
blanket,  $138,  twin,  by  Pendleton,  for  stores  (212) 
661-1670  192  Shagreen  pillowcase,  $24  99  pr, 
standard,  by  Osborne  &  Little  for  Revman,  for 
stores  (800)  237-0658  Cottage  Plaid  cotton  stan- 
dard sham,  by  Esprit  Bath  &  Bed.  from  WestPomt 
Pepperell.  for  stores  (800)  533-8229  Gwendolyn 
gingham  decorative  pillow,  $39  99,  by  Mario 
Buatta  for  Revman  (see  above)  Plaid  cotton  deco- 
rative pillow,  from  Pier  1  Imports,  for  Pier  1  stores 
(800)  447-4371  Botanica  decorative  breakfast  pil- 
low, from  Fieldcrest,  for  stores  (800)  841-3336  Pe- 
quin  cotton  pillowcase,  $28  pr,  standard,  by  Fendi 
for  Royalton.  from  Bibb  Co  ,  for  stores  (800)  444- 
2422  Pastiche  hand-screened  cotton  pillowcase, 
$70,  standard,  by  Ravage,  at  Archetype  (see 
above)  Just  Violets  cotton  sham  (#15712538), 
$26,  standard,  from  Lands  End.  to  order  (800) 
345-3696  Cynthia's  Delight  pillowcase,  $15  pr, 
standard,  by  Cynthia  Gibson  for  Royalton.  from 
Bibb  Co  (see  above)  Woods  flat  sheet.  $12  99, 
twin,  decorative  pillow,  $39  99,  coordinating  fabric 
used  as  fitted  sheet,  90"  wide,  3  yds  long,  $49  99, 
all  by  Katja  for  Revman  (see  above)  Mohair,  ribbon 
throw,  $495,  similar  at  Slatkin  (see  above)  Voghi 
Victoria  silk/cashmere  throw,  55"  x  72".  by  Nancy 
Koltes  (see  above)  Simply  Cotton  chemical-free 
cotton  standard  pillow  sham,  by  Utica,  for  stores 
call  Stevens  (800)  533-8229  Elizabeth  cotton  pais- 
ley sham  (with  pillow).  $78.  breakfast,  from  Ralph 
Lauren  (see  above)  Debrett  velvet  throw  pillows, 


$337  ea,  Wexford  wool  throw  pillow,  $181,  Kyler 
silkj'gold  cord  throw  pillow,  $412,  Brady  cotton  pil- 
lowcase, $49  pr.  standard,  cotton  flat  sheet.  $56, 
full,  cotton  fitted  sheet,  $56,  full,  Crest  wool  throw, 
$650,  Cashmere  Paisley  throw  banded  in  suede, 
$4,350,  from  Ralph  Lauren  (see  above)  Supercale 
Plus  pink  sheet,  approx  $10,  twin,  Supercale  Easy- 
Care  purple  sheet,  approx  $16,  twin,  from  Warn- 
sutta Pacific,  for  stores  (800)  344-2142  Sunflower 
gilt  cast-resin  tiebacks.  by  William  Harvey  Studio 
for  Loom  Co  .  at  Gibraltar,  Charleston,  Daryl  West- 
fall,  East  Hampton,  Tuscany,  Greenwich,  Room 
with  a  View,  Santa  Monica,  Gump  s  mail  order 
(800)284-8677 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 


Photo  credits  for  TV 

Page  1 58 — Clockwise  from  top  left:  Paul  War- 
chol;  Courtesy  Super  Lattice,  Tokyo;  Scott 
Frances  (3)  Page  159 — Clockwise  from  top 
left:  Oberto  Gili;  Scott  Frances  (5)  Page  160— 
Clockwise  from  top  left:  Nels  Israelson;  Grant 
Mudford:  Paul  Warchol;  Hablutzel  (2);  Scott 
Frances;  Courtesy  Arkitektura,  NYC;  Bill  Mur- 
phy; Carole  Boy  Perron;  Tim  Street-Por- 
ter; Jaime  Ardiles-Arce  Page  161 — Clock- 
wise from  top  left:  Tim  Street-Porter;  Grant 
Mudford  (2);  Basia  Kenton;  Tim  Street-Porter; 
James  Wines;  Jeff  Day  (2);  Tim  Street-Por- 
ter (2)  Page  162— Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Scott  Frances;  Richard  Bryant;  Scott  Fran- 
ces; Tim  Street-Porter;  Michael  Moran;  Scott 
Frances  Page  163 — Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Courtesy  Tony  Shafrazi  Gallery,  NYC;  Dan- 
iel Aubry;  Ezra  Stoller  Esto;  Jaime  Ardiles- 
Arce;  Shirley  Chang 


KDiroRS  NO  IK:  The  photographs  in 
the  August  "Food"  column  were 
styled  by  Sally  Schneider. 
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Diane  von  Furstenberg 


As  everybody  who  was 
alive  in  the  seventies 

has  designs  on  the  '90s  must  surely  know. 

Diane  von  Fursten- 
■■■■■^■■^■I^^^^HH^^^^^H  berg  married  a  prince 
named  Egon,  then  proceeded  to  become  very  rich  and 
even  more  famous  because  of  a  little  cotton-jersey  wrap 
dress  she  had  whipped  up  on  a  whim.  Back  then,  of 
course,  she  was  more  than  the  raven-haired  wife  of  the 
dashing  young  prince.  More,  in  fact,  than  the  exotic 
twenty-nine-year-old  fashion-cum-cosmetics  phenome- 
non on  the  cover  of  Neiostoeek  magazine.  Her  husband's 
title  notwithstanding,  back  then,  you  will  recall,  she  was 
the  reigning  queen  of  New  York  City.  "They  were  the 
crazy  years,  the  years  when  I  was  on  top  of  the  world.  I 
had  a  Fifth  Avenue  apartment,  I  had  a  perfect  business 
life,  I  had  a  perfect  family  life,  and  then  at  midnight  I 
would  put  on  my  cowboy  boots  and  go  to  Studio  54  and 
have  a  whole  other  life."  If  many  of  Furstenberg's  co- 
revelers  from  that  period  have  since  developed  selective 
amnesia,  she  has  not:  "People  were  smoking  pot,  sex 
was  free,  it  was  like  there  were  no  limits  to  anything.  It 
was  a  period  of  great  liberation.  It  was  fun." 

Nonetheless,  fifteen  years  and  a  continent  later,  the 
only  vestige  of  that  colorful  past  is  a 
polychromatic  portrait  by  Andy 
Warhol  above  the  mantel  in  Fur- 
stenberg's luxe  Left  Bank  apart- 
ment, which  is  where  I  dropped  in 
one  cold  rainy  afternoon  in  late 
June.  "I  have  always  been  a  little  bit 
ahead  in  my  thinking,"  said  Fur- 
stenberg, who  was  wearing  cobalt- 
blue  leggings  and  an  oversize 
chartreuse  silk  shirt  of  her  own  de- 
sign that  was  open  to  reveal  a 
halter.  She  offered  an  example: 
"The  seventies  were  my  eighties — 
I  wanted  to  be  on  the  cover  of  For - 
time."  During  the  actual  eighties,  a 
decade  in  which  it  seemed  that  ev- 
eryone else  wanted  to  be  on  the 
cover  of  Fortune,  Furstenberg 
downshifted  out  of  the  fast  lane. 


Not  surprisingly,  one  decade  of  this  proved  plenty  for 
Furstenberg,  who  awoke  from  her  Anai's  Nin-style 
dream  with  the  nineties.  "I  thought  to  myself,  'What  am  I 
going  to  be?  The  one  who  was  famous  when  she  was 
twenty-nine?'  All  of  a  sudden  I  turned  on  again."  Does 
this  suggest  a  comeback?  It  does.  "Now  I  have  big  plans, 
big  plans.  And  lots  of  projects.  I  have  experience,  I  have 
energy,  and  I  have  the  desire  to  do  things."  Although 
Furstenberg  is  mysterious  about  what  those  things  might 
be,  fashion,  accessories,  textiles,  beauty,  and  health  are 
mentioned  as  inevitable  candidates  for  her  attention.  As 
is  the  home:  "Home  is  very  important — more  and  more 
and  more."  Any  predictions?  "The  big  thing  in  the  next 
ten  years  will  be  well-being — not  luxury." 

Meanwhile  back  in  Manhattan,  where  Furstenberg 
maintains  a  pied-a-terre.  Bantam  is  set  to  release  the 
book  on  beds  she  recently  completed  with  collaborator 
Olivier  Gelbsmann.  Pourquoi  le  lit?  "The^ed  is  such  a 
symbol,  you  bring  everything  to  the  bed — your  anxieties, 
your  loves — you  abandon  yourself."  With  typical  Ameri- 
can indiscretion,  I  asked  how  many  of  the  nearly  two 
hundred  beds  in  the  book  had  she  personally  slept  in. 
"Five  are  mine,"  she  responded.  A  companion  volume 
for  Bantam  on  baths  is  now  in  the  works.  And  at  Saivy, 
the  Paris-based  publishing  house  Fur- 
stenberg founded  in  1 989,  the  presses 
are  ready  to  roll  on  the  French  edition 
of  Bret  Easton  Ellis's  controversial 
novel,  American  Psycho. 

Another  tome  that  might  make  for 
an  eye-opening  read  is  the  diary  Fur- 
stenberg has  been  keeping  since  1 969. 
Locked  safely  away  at  Cloudwalk 
Farm,  the  Connecticut  estate  she  con- 
siders her  true  home,  it  is  "one  of  the 
two  things  that  have  kept  me  sane." 
And  the  other  thing?  "My  children," 
gushed  the  proud  parent,  who  then 
extolled  the  virtues  of  twenty-year- 
old  Brown  graduate  Tatiana,  the 
namesake  of  Furstenberg's  first  per- 
fume,  and  twenty-one-year-old 
Brown  undergraduate  Alexandre, 
the  "new  Sexiest  Man  Alive,"  accord- 
ing to  Allure  magazine.  ("He's  much 
more  than  that,"  clarified  Mom.) 
^1  1  T  ^  r.^1  IJ"        Although  I  didn't  ask  Furstenberg 

the  years  when  I  was  on  top  ot  the  world     ,j  ^^e  had  any  plans  to  pubush  her 

autobiography — she'd  already  made  it  clear  that  her  life 
is  a  work  in  progress — I  did  ask  if  she  ever  looked  back 
over  the  volumes,  which  is  to  say,  over  the  years.  "Yes," 


"The  1970s  were  the  crazy  years, 


She  divorced  her  prince,  sold  her  beauty  business,  fled 
the  States,  and  fell  in  love,  first  with  a  Brazilian  in  Bali — 
"We  lived  in  a  little  bamboo  house  on  the  beach;  I  wore 
sarongs" — then  with  a  writer  in  Paris.  "I  wanted  to  be  a 
woman,  a  companion  to  a  man.  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  ty- 
coon anymore.  I  wanted  to  be  emotionally  dependent." 


she  said.  "I  think  it's  important  to  be  able  to  smile  at  your 
shadow  and  wink  at  yourself  in  the  mirror." 

Charles  Gandee 
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-4  Manhattan  decorators'  office 
serves  as  a  design  laboratory,  above. 
Page  207.  Left:  Antipasti  as  counter 
food  at  Trattoria  dellWrte.  Page  84. 
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Micliael 
Connors's 
SoHo  loft: 
a  secret 


CHARLESTON  SOPHISTICATION  WITH  OLD  WORLD  TASTE 
Tne  Historic  Cnarleston  Collection  by  Baker  captures  the  assured,  graciou 
blending  of  American  and  Continental  styles  first  accomplished  by  the  city 
noted  cabinetmakers.  As  commissioned  by  the  Historic  Charleston  Founaa 
tion  and  shown  here  in  one  of  the  citys  historic  homes,  each  piece  is  faithfully  reproduce^ 
in  its  motifs  and  inlays  by  Baker's  American  craftsmen. 


This  exclusive  Baker  collection  of  living,  dining 
and  bedroom  designs  is  available  through  your 
interior  designer  or  architect.  You  are  invited  to  send 
$6.00  for  the  Historic  Charleston  catalogue  to  Baker 
Furniture,  Dept.  791,  1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505.  Showrooms  in 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Dania, 
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High  Point,  Houston  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles, 

Minneapolis,  New  York, 

Philadelphia, 

San  Francisco, 

Seattle,  Troy, 

Washington  D.C. 

and  Paris,  France.        ~    KNAPPi^TLBBS 
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[jE  AT  ITS  BEST 

■qi  CARATS  OF  DIA 

ms  SET  IN  18  KARAT 

;i)  GIVE  THESE  EARRINGS 

I  SHINE  AND  SHIMMER 

V  ;H  only  PAVE  CAN  CREATE 
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■mil  111  11 11  null  11  mill  iHiiiiii  mill 


)hen  considering  a  gift  that  will 

last  forever,  consider  the 

jewelry  store  that's  been  around 

'^almost  that  long.  <^  Since  1832  Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle 

has  been  providing  the  finest  jewelry,  watches,  and  giftware 

to  a  clientele  accustomed  to  such  things.  That's  why  we 

carry  only  the  finest  quality  gems,  fashioned  into  pieces 

that  will  look  as  exquisite  on  future  generations  as  they  do 

on  their  original  owners.  iM\  Anything  less,  we  feel, 

would  be  letting  down  our  \nrj  founders.  And  your  heirs. 


auiSssAjau 


.^/^- 


lis  5.25  CARAT  SHOWPIECE  CAPTURES  EVEN  THE  SOFTEST 

EVENING  LIGHT  AND  SHOOTS  IT  BACK  OUT  VI^ITH  DAZZLING 

BRILLIANCE.  IT'S  JUST  ONE  EXAMPLE  FROM  OUR  EXTENSIVE  COLLECTION 

OF  FINE  DIAMONDS  ONE  CARAT  AND  LARGER.  IF  YOURE  THINKING 

ABOUT  AN  EXCEPTIONAL  DIAMOND,  COME  TALK  TO  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  SELL  MORE 

OF  THEM  THAN  ANYONE  IN  THE  WORLD;  BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE. 


r\  TRULY  GRAND  TOTAL  OF  OVER  FIFTEEN  CARATS 

MAKE  UP  THIS  EXQUISITE  DIAMOND  NECKPIECE: 

192  DIAMONDS  ACCENTUATED  BY  AN  OUTER  RING  OF  18  KARAT  GOLD 

FOR  ONLY  THE  MOST  ELEGANT  OF  NECKS. 


OR  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR  JEWELRY, 
OR  THE  STORE  NEAREST  YOU,  CALL  1-800-999-GOLD. 


TO  ♦  Ft.Laud«dale  ♦  Hmolulu  •  LosAngeles  ♦  Memfrfiis  ♦  Miami  ♦  Nashville  ♦  NewOrleans  ♦  Phoenix  ♦  Pittsburg  ♦  SanFrancisco  ♦  Seattle  •  StatHills  ♦  St.Louis  ♦  Tampa  ♦  WashirgonD.C.  ♦  WestPalmBeach 
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antiques  conjure 

up  old-world 

elegance  in  the 

liinng  room  of 

two  New  York 

decorators.  Page 

196.  Photograph 

hy  Michael  Mundy. 
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Within  their  East  Side  penthouse,  Stephen  Sills  and 
James  Huniford  survey  a  world  of  refinement 
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Available  at  fine  jewelers,  department  stores,  quality  stationers  and  ottier  select  retailers. 
KohlNoor  Inc  (800)  877-4810  In  Canada.  (416)  670-0300 
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AN  AMERICAN  LEGACY 


The  Court  Bag,  No.  9870,  $206.  Enduring  style,  made  of  fine  natural  leather  that  becomes  more  beautiful  with  time. 
To  order,  or  for  a  complimentary  catalogue,  call  800  262-2411.  Also  available  at  The  Coach  Stores,  select  department  and  specialty  stores. 
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Important  Modern  Paintings 
from  The  Tremaine  Collection 


Auction  to  be  held  Tuesday,  November  5  at  7  p.m. 
in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue,  New  \brk,  NY 
10022.  Admission  to  the  sale  is  by  ticket  only;  for 
reservations  call  212/546-1128.  Viewing  begins 
November  1.  For  further  information  contact 
Michael  Findlay  or  Nancy  Whyte  at  212/546-1170. 
For  catalogues  telephone  718/784-1480. 


Fcrnand  Lcgcr.  Le  petit  dejeutnr,  signed  and  dated  lower  ri^ht 
n  LHGER  2/— oil  on  canvas,  38  x  51  in.  (96.5  x  129.5  cin.). 
Painted  in  1921.  Estimate:  S8,0(X),000-10.0(X).000 
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furnitiiro.  Tahlrs  are  made  from  antique  panels,  or  can 
be  creatod  t-nlirely  by  hand  to  ru.slom-sperilications 
in  theGra<Moslu<ln)s.  *, 
^hi^itice  1898.  dcsii^ncrs  have  ronu*  to  Gracie  fo 
Oriental  arlandanti(]urs.  (iraru'  is  tlir  most  disuir 
g u ish^^u r<T  tor1iaiidf>aint(Ml  wallpapers,  screens, 
nd  porcelains^ever^  niece  nnitiue 


nd  porcelains^ever)  piece  nnitjue 

and  one-of-a-kind.         ^W">vSik 
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GRACIE     _. 

Where  History  Never  Repeats  Itsel 
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Furniture  and  Textiles! 
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Nancy  Corzine 
8747  Melrose  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
213-652-4859 
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New  York 


San  Francisco 


San  Diego 


Dallas 


Houston 


Seattle 


Washington  D.C. 


Philadelphia 


Florida 


Atlanta 


Coffee,  Tea. 


Re-intrtKiiK'iiig  ihe  Brno  Chair  and  MR  Table  by  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Introducing  the  Tr 


105  Woostef  Street  Ne*  Yor«  Civ  Fof  otre'  si 
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Cappuccino,  Espresso. 


I'ar.c.  ".bledo  iaDie  Dy  joi^e  rensi.  rtinong  lat- 


->  '^o^-^.c  fi-oni  K'^i-'iSf'uiio. 


soffT^ora  nformation.  ^all  1-3CCM45-5Q45. 


A  new  Expression 
of  Personal  Style. 


FRED 

PARIS  •  MONTE  CARLO  •  CA-JNXS  •  CEVEVT 

401  NORTH  RODEO  DRIVE 

BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA 90210. 213/278-3733 

THE  GALLERIA  •  5015  WESTHEIMER 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77056  •  713/960-9441 


r;^  ''^^•^^  l^^f^'oducing  the 
Piaget  Tanagra 
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THINK  OF  THEM  AS  VERY  THIN 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

No  printed  card  can  ever  rival  the  vivid  color,  bold  relief  and  rich  texture  of  a  Crane  Christmas  card. 

Because  all  of  our  lovely  seasonal  vignettes  are  copperplate  engraved  on  our  very  finest  100%  cotton-fiber  papers. 

Which  explains  why  a  Crane  greeting  is  invariably  well  received. 

Whether  it's  considered  a  very  thin  present.  Or  a  very  substantial  card. 
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CRANE 

Crane  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Dalton,  Mass.  0122(5 
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IKE  THE  BEST 
OF  SAPPHIRES, 
THE  ONES  FEATURED 
HERE  WILL  HOLD 
THEIR  COLOR  BENEATH 
THE  MOST  ROMANTIC 
OF  MOONS.  THE  BRACELET 
HAS  A  TOTAL  OF  FOUR- 
TEEN CARATS  OF 
MATCHED  SAPPHIRES, 
OFFSET  BY  BAGUETTE 
DIAMONDS;  THE  RING, 
A  FOUR  CARAT  OVAL, 
SURROUNDED  BY  A 
WREATH  OF  DIAMONDS. 


Philadelphia  ♦  Atlanta  ♦  Boston  ♦  Chicago  •  Cteveland  ♦  tenver 
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BAILEY  BANKS  &BIDD 


For  All  Those  Who  Believe 


That  Good  Taste  Is 


Acquired  With  Age, 


We'd   Like   To   Remind  You 


We've     Been     Around 


For      160      Years 
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THE  lEWELEK 


CHOICE 


FOR 


SEVEN 


GENERATION 


*^  THE  TARTAN  HIGHBO 
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THE  TARTAN  HOME  COLLECTION 


reproduction]  5 


f^^9^^ 


I      75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 


SAROrVNO 


Amaretto  Originale 


DI  SARONNO  AND  CREAM. 


SOMETHING  TO  SHARE 


IT  STIRS  THE  HEART 


i?ia?5^2^ 


For  our 
spectacular 
7 5 -page  catalog, 
please  send  $10  to 
Roche-Bobois  (Dept. 
OI3).  183  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  lYV 
10016.  (reimbursed  with 
your  first  purchase). 


ROCHE-BOBOIS: 
A  RARE  FIND. 


At  Roche-Bobois,  discover  that  rare  find:  the  exceptional 
piece  of  furniture  that  gives  a  new  dimension  to  your  interior... 
and  blends  perfectly  with  your  prized  possessions. 

The  Image  sofa  is  the  newest  addition  to  our  collection  of 
contemporary'  classics.  Shown  here  in  rare,  full  grain  buffalo 
leather,  aniline-dyed  in  a  vibrant  paprika  color.  A  wide  range  of 
textures  and  colors  of  leather  is  available. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Special  Edition  introductory  price. 


l! 


m^^^^'sgs^mmut^ 


Image  3-scat  sofa.  Created  by  Hans  Hopfcr. 


THROUGH  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  STORES  AND  THROUGH  THE  TRADE  IN  THE  USA  AND  CANADA 


PARIS     .      LONDON      •      BRUSSELS      •      GENEVA      •      ATHENS     •      BARCELONA      •      ROHERDAM      •      MEXICO      •      BUENOS      AIRES     •      TOKYO 
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^al  Saint  Lambert 


Something  newly  introduced.  Combining  revolutionary  concepts  with 
centuries  of  tradition.  Continuous  casting  ovens  and  pearwood  tools.  Modern 
Design  and  Classic  Rich  Cut.  Appreciating  the  importance  of  symmetry. 
Val  has  been  making  the  finest  crystal  in  the  world  since  1826. 


Val  Saint .% 
Lamberti^^ 


JB  Hudson 

Minneapolis 


C. D.  Peacock 

Chicago 


Shreve.  Crump  &  Low 
Boston 


Found  at  finer  department  and  specialty  stores  nationwide.  For  more  information  or  a  Val  Brochure  (If  requesting  a  brochure  please 
include  S2.50)  write  to:  Val  Saint  Lambert  US.A  Inc..  497  East  Main  Street.  .Ansonia.  Connecticut  06401 
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The  New  Sycamore  Kitchen  from  Smallbone 

Sycamore,  a  pale  close-gr.mned  r\rd\vood  with  a  satin-like  finish, 
has  been  selected  for  Snullbone's  new  kitchen  collection.  The  cabinetry, 
which  has  a  beautiful  inlay  of  boxwood  and  walnut,  is  set  off  by  stainless 
steel  handles  and  etched  glass  in  a  checkered  design. 

Like  all  S.\L\LLBO.\J:  furniture,  the  Sycamore  collection  is  handmade  to 
order  in  England  and  available  exclusively  through  Smallboxe  showrooms. 


150  EAST  58TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  NY  10155.  TEL:  (212)  644  6006  •  CHE\T  CHASE  PLAZA.  5301  WISCONSIN  .AX^ENUE  N.W; ,  WASHINGTON  DC  20015.  TEL:  (202)  537  3565 
34  EAST  PLTNA.M  AVENUE,  GREENWICH,  CT  06830.  TEL:  (203)  869  0619  •  315  SOUTH  ROBERTSON  BLVD.  LA,  CA  90048.  TEL:  (213)  550  7299 


For  Your  124  Page  $10  Catalog  Please  Call  Toll  Free  1  800  765  5266 
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Share  The  Moment 
With  Howard  Millb 

A  moment  of  closeness  becomes  a  lasting  memory,  marked 

for  you  forever  by  your  Howard  Miller  clock.  For  a  full-cokw] 

catalog  of  Howard  Miller's  world  of  clocks,  send  $5  to: 

a'  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  East  Main  Street,  Zeeland,  Michigan  49464 
PkturiEd:  The  "Remembrance"  oak  (or  cherry)  triple  chime  curio  grandfather  chckM 
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BULLOCK'S.*.fi 
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The  Classic  Look 
in  Crystal 


vm^ 
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Hand-blown  24%  lead  crystal  column 
with  hand-chased  solid  brass  mountings  on 
a  2A%)  lead  crystal  pedestal  and  plinth,  g^f; 
The  hand-sewn  shantung  shade  has  contoured 
sculptured  comers. 


Ill  Mcniiig  Mivcrpidic,  i>iu.  007/0:/, 
or  solid  brass,  No.  361/89.  32  inches  tall. 
U.S.  Design  Pat.  414, 140.  All  rights  reserved. 

For  your  copy  of  our  new  144  page  color 
[catalog  and  your  nearest  designer  showroom, 
send  $8.00  to  Speer  Collectibles,  Dept.  HGIO 
5315  South  Cobb  Drive,  Atlanta,  GA  30080. 
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JLouis  Vuitton.  J.  ne  spirit  ol  travel 


% 


Taie  travelers  are  particularly  demand- 
ing. Tliey  journey  across  great  distances  and  different  climes, 
constantly  in  search  of  what  is  authentic  and  essential. 

For  these  travelers,  Louis  Vuitton  conceives 
travel  instalments,  luggage  and  accessories  which  are  at  once 
both  higlily  functional  and  highly  refined.  For  these  demanding 
few,  our  master  craftsmen  keep  alive  the  tradition  which  first 
defined  the  art  of  trav^el.  Tlie  tradition  of  Louis  Vuitton,  born  in 
1854  and  still  unique.  Louis  Vuitton  creations  can  be  found  at  the 
exclusive  Louis  Vuitton  stores  in  Paris  and  the  other  great  cities 
of  the  world. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALLETIERAPARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


Armstrong  Puts  The  Height  Of  Fashion  Right  At  Your  Feet 


What  better  place  to  savor  the 
silvery  giggles  of  grandchildren 
than  the  summer  room,  casually 
dressed  in  flowered  prints  and 
warm  old  wicker?  And  what 
better  tor  the  finishing  touch 
than  our  newest  Designer 
Solarian®  floor? 

This  delicately  styled  new 
Armstrong  offering  fits  cozily 
with  the  room's  colorful  GEAR 
wallcoverings,  accessories  and 
fabrics. 

For  floors  designed  with 
today's  tastes  in  mind,  what 
better  choice  than  Armstrong? 

For  the  names  of  your  nearest 
Armstrong  Floor  Fashion  Center 
and  GEAR®  retailers, 
call!  800  233-3823. 
AskforDept.HGFAl 


^mstrong 

so  nice  to  come  home  to™ 


See  all  the  beautiful  Noritake  patterns  at  finer  stores,  or  send  $1  for  color  brochure  to:  Noritake,  Depf.  HGO  '91, 1538  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  IL  6G654. 
For  help  ordering  any  Noritake  pattern  write:  Noritake  Service  Center,  RO.  Box  3240,  Chicago,  IL  60654. 

Or  call  TOLL  FREE  1-800-562-1991. 
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EILEEN      WEST 


^ 


Italian  Garden  -  Inspired  by  the  beauty  of  Italy.  AJl  cotton  bedlinens  and  window  coverings. 

Mailers  and  retail  locations  available  through  Eileen  West  Store. 

33  Grant  Avenue,  Dept.  HGIOI.  San  Francisco,  CA  94108.  Tel.  1  800.899. WEST 

DESIGNED  EXCLUSrVELY  FOR 

U   T   I   C  A" 
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Strike  it  rich.   Every  day. 


Th.-    Kn.'li-h    Sl.-rhii::    C  ..  I  I  .• .  1 1  u  n 


■1%    liiMii    hi.  rill  nil  I  I       icrp    I  CI    liolli.m      (    "hura      Kin  2-    Hu-k.    H  i- - 1 


ti-man  ,    H..i  n  l.d    B  1  j  ,1    i  -|i( 


hnili-h    ()n-l..v 


»te] 


Sil 


ver 


Silver  puts  the  good  life  into  your  life... making  everyday  e\ent> 
seem  like  occasions.  That  s  the  driving  idea  behind  the  celebrated 
English  Sterling  Collection-,  available  in  America  exclusiveh  at 
Fortunoff.  Each  piece  of  this  Hallmarked  sterling  flatware  i« 
heavyweight  and  hand-forged  in  London  and  Sheffield,  England, 
recognized  throughout  the  world  for  their  standards  of  quality.  And. 
Fortunoff's  70  year  commitment  to  customer  service  guarantees  your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  your  purchase. 
For  in(|uiries  about  these  and  hundreds  of  other  sterling  silver 
patterns,  or  for  a  complimentary  brochure,  call  our  customer 
service  department  at  800-937-4376  ext.65RR 
Fifth  Avfiiui'  and  ^Otliurv.  NV:  Farainus.  \S  avne  and  Uoodbridge,  NJ 


The  Eternal  Elenieiil  <»r  Stvle 


fortunoff 

the  source 


■A    T  wanted  windows   that  were 
When   I   said  I  wanted  ^^inting   and  had 

«.    •      4.     TiPveT  needed  painxj-ng   <^ 
energy-efficient,  never  n  f 

.n  ™atch  the  interior  of  my  home, 
hardware  to  match  .^haf'" 

n>ost  manufacturers   said.     What. 

Marvin  had  a  different  reply. 


WHAT  SIZE? 


Ask  most  window  manufacturers  for  something  out  of  the  ordinary, 
and  they're  simply  out  of  their  league.  But  not  Marvin. 

As  long  as  it's  physically  possible,  structurally  sound,  and  meets  our 
standards  for  quality  and  performance,  we'll  build  it.  Not  only  that,  but  we'll  give 
you  a  full  range  of  glazing  styles,  finishes,  and  other  options  so  that  it  looks  the 
way  you  want  it  to  look  and  performs  the  way  you  want  it  to  perform. 

Our  colorful,  96-page  catalog  shows  you  hundreds  of  possibilities. 
For  your  free  copy  mail  the  coupon  or  call  1-800-346-5128.  In  Canada, 
1-800-263-6161. 


Send  to:  Marvin  Windows,  Warroad,  MN  56763. 


Name. 


Address . 

City 


_ State. 


Zip- 


_Phone^ 


MARVIN  WINDOWS 
ARE  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
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Contributors  Notes 


jK"  SPECIAL,  OFFER! 


I 

I 


I 


I 
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'<a?»' Cnart  a  Course  to     i 
Tartary  or  Hindoostan     I 

\'iew  tne  world  as  travelers 
ana  explorers  saw  it  in  1850, 
with    86    teautiful  ^^^^1,  .?- 
cletai  led     color    ^ 
reproductions   or 
antique    maps, 
hxquisite 
vignettes    or 

people,  plants,  animals, 
and  customs  decorate  each. 
Iniormative  text.  Collectors' 
10  "  X  14"  hardcover  edition. 

142    pa^es.    Yours    lor 
only   $29.95*  plus   |3 

shipping  and  handling. 

bend      check      to 

The  Conde  Nast  Collection, 

Box  10214,  Dept.  970020, 

Des   Moines,   lA  50336,   or 

For  Credit  Card  Orders 

Call  1-800-678-5681 


«k 


in 


I 

I 
I 
I 


•RcMdcnts  of  (A,  lA,  NJ   N"!  add  -^alcs 
tax   Allow  4  lo  6  wcek^  for  delivery 


^fr---  #-■  "  «"^**^^'^5bi! 

^?^ 

if      ^-^ 

^n^ 

'^^^ 

L.. 

ii»   _-^M- 

i 

% 

fc.--.  lap 

G  r  a  y  d  o  n 
Carter  juggles 
radically  dit- 
ferent  decorat- 
ing attitudes  when 
he  looks  at  the  lofts 
of  magician  Pennjil- 
letteand  his  lire-eating 
companion,  model  Car- 
ol Perkins.  Former  editor 
oiSpy,  Carter  edits  The  New 
York  Ohsi'fiier  and  is  a  contrib- 
uting  editor  of  X'oi^iic.  His 
book  ab(jut  aerial  photogra- 
pher Alfred  Buckham  will  be 
published  next  vear  bv  Knopf. 


Linda  Yang  takes  stock  of  foui  apl 
proaches  to  urban  horticulture  itl 
Iter  story  on  rooftop  gardens! 
Author  of  The  City  Gardener'i 
Handbook:  From  Balcony  to  Back] 
\ar(l  and  a  garden  writer  for  Th\ 
New  York  Times,  Yang  developec 
her  green  thumb  after  getting  aiil 
architecture  degree.  "Although  ll 
never  lost  mv  architectural  view- 
point in  terms  of  organi/inj 
space  and  horizontal  and  vertical! 
elements,  I  became  addicted  tol 
gardening  and  am  very  much  al 
plant  person.  Ciardeningisoneofl 
the  things  that  makes  New  \()rk| 
City  bearable." 
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Roxana  Robinson  is 

the  author  of  Ceorgia 
Q-Keeffe:  A  Life  and 
the  short  storv  collec- 
tion A  Glimpse  uf  Scar- 
let. She  explores  the 
sophisticated  down- 
town M  a  n  h  a  1 1  a  n 
apartment  of  archi- 
tect Thierrv  Des- 
pont.  "Desponts 
work  is  inventive  and 
exuberant  but  root- 
ed in  classicism. 
Glimmers  of  his  re- 
fined wit  surface 
throughout." 
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FURNITURE 


FABRIC 


WALLPAPER 


Summer 


Hill  ltd 


f4/6j  36^8-2600 
Son/ ^xmcisay    .^>&  ^{n^e/es     yRostOfv    .\ea>  9/orA      (jAico^    'U'iisAin^ton,Q).G.     ^{t/antO'     Qja^a&' 
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ColLiei^Cam|>beLl 


GYPSY  DANCE 

200  thread  count  bedlinens,  with  coordinating  accessories  of  50%  combed  cotton  and  50%  polyester. 
J.P.Stevens,  1 1 85  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  Nev/  York,  NY  1 0036.  Tel.  1 .800.533.8229. 

DESIGNED  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 

U   T   I   C  A^ 
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European  by  origin. 
Danish  by  design. 

From  simple  models  to  verv  complex  architectural  and 
technical  designs,  LEGO"*  toys  allow  children  of  all  ages  to  explore 
the  farthest  reaches  of  their  own  creativity.  Today's  LEGO  sets 
can  be  used  to  build  virtually  anything  your  imagination  can 
conjure  up  —  hom  a  space  station  to  a  pirate's  hideaway. 
DUPLO*  construction  sets  for  preschool  children  provide  a 
wonderful  variety  of  oversized  blocks,  figures  and  animals  for 
endless  hours  of  learning  and  fun.' 

And  your  imagination  can  run  free  in  LEGOLAND*  Park, 
one  of  Denmark's  premier  vacation  attractions.  Discover  why 
Denmark  is  called  the  land  of  food,  fun  and  fairy  tales  —  and 
why  visitors  are  captivated  by  the  warmth  and  hospitalitv  of  the 
English-speaking  Danes.  For  more  information  about  LEGO 
products  or  LEGOLAND  Park,  call  the  LEGO  Systems,  Inc. 
Consumer  Affairs  Department  at  203-763-3211. 

Start  your  trip  on  Scandinavian  Airlines,  America's  favorite 
airline  to  Denmark.  SAS  offers  the  most  non-stop  flights  to 
Copenhagen  from  cities  across  North  America.  If  you  would 
like  a  copy  of  a  beautifully-illustrated 
36-page  brochure  to  help  plan  your 
I3enmark  vacation,  call  the  Danish 
Tourist  Board  at  1-800-835-2335.  SCANDINAVIAN  AIRLINES 


X«f 


Contributors  Notes 


DENMARK 


Denise  Martin  (seen  here  in  her 
lovver  Manhattan  rooftop  garden, 
which  she  says  "only  a  mother 
could  love")  just  joined  HG  as  a 
lealuies  editor.  Previously  execu- 
tive editor  oi  The  Anu'riran  Lawyer, 
Martin  says  she's  edited  "so  many 
miles  of  copy,  I  even  read  my  mail 
with  a  pencil  in  hand."  This 
month's  report  on  the  National 
Audubon  Society's  head(juai  tei  s  is 
part  o(  a  series  of  "Environment" 
columns  Martin  is  developing. 


VerlynKlinkenborg,  author  of  The 

Last  Fine  Time  and  Making  Hay,  is  a 
Briggs-(>()peland  assistant  pro- 
iesscjr  of  English  at  Harvard.  For 
HG  he  looks  at  the  life  of  Belle  da 
( iosta  Greene,  the  first  director  of 
the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 
"My  curiosity  began  when  I  saw  a 
drawing  of  her  in  the  Morgan  li- 
brary, where  I  once  worked.  She 
was  a  groundbreaking  figure — a 
llamboyant  and  innovative  wom- 
an who  left  her  mark." 
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PutYour 
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ESCADA  BOUTIQUES:     SAN  FRANCISCQ^fiOSTON     PALM  BEACH 


GREAT  NECK  SCOTTSDALE         CHESTNUT  HILL 


:rrff 


OPENING  SOON:     BEVE 


XLS       NEW  YORK  ^ 


Notes 

HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY    By  Eric  Berthold 


Real  gardeners      are  the  latest  targets  of  New  York  decorator  Bunny  Williams  and  decorative 
arts  niavcn  John  Rosselli,  who  have  teamed  up  to  open  Treillage,  a  shop  debuting  this  month. 
Longlitne  friends  and  hortitulturisls,  the  two  ha\e  been  collecting  anticjue  garden  furniture  and 
ornaments  for  quite  some  time.  "Then,"  recalls  Williams,  "while  standing  amidst  stacks  of  pots,  wattle 
fencing,  and  unusual  furniture  at  London's  C^helsea  Flower  Show,  we  made  an  instantaneous  decision 
to  launch  this  venture."  (Treillage,  4 18-420  East  75  St.,  New  York,  NY  10021;  212-535-22««) 
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THIS  IS  A  PICTURE  OF  A  40- 
YEAR  OLD  WOMAN,  OR  PER- 

HAPS  JUST  A  PICTURE  OF  THE  WAY  A  40-YEAR 
OLD  WOMAN  FEELS.  SHE  IS  A  WOMAN  WHO 
DOES  NOT  FEEL  HER  AGE,  OR  THINK  HER 
AGE,  OR  ACT  HOWEVER  IT  IS  HER  AGE  IS 
SUPPOSED  TO  ACT.  IF  AGES  ARE  TO  BE  BE- 
LIEVED, WE  GROW  OLD  FROM  THE  MOMENT 
WE  ARE  BORN.  IF  AGES  ARE  TO  BE  BELIEVED, 
WE  STOP  BEFORE  EXPERIENCE  TEACHES  US 
TO  START.  IF  YOU  BELIEVE  YOUR  AGE,  YOU 
MIGHT  NOT  CLIMB  WHATEVER  HILLS  YOU 
ARE  SUPPOSEDLY  OVER.  IF  YOU  BELIEVE  25 
OR  30  OR  48  OR  62,  YOU  MIGHT  BELIEVE  IT  IS 
TIME    TO    STOP    WHEN    YOU    ARE    REALLY 

JUST  BEGINNING  TO  QO. 


JK^ 


IF  YOU  ARE  LUCKY,  YOU  LEARN  TO  WALK 
FROM  ALMOST  THE  MOMENT  YOU  ARE  BORN. 
IF  YOU  ARE  LUCKY,  YOU  HAVE  FEET  AND  YOU 
USE  THEM,  AND  IF  YOU  ARE  SMART  YOU  HAVE 
SHOES  TO  MOVE  YOU  ALONG.  SHOES  LIKE 
THE  AIR  PROGRESS  FROM  NIKE,  SHOES  WITH 

THE  SUPERIOR  CUSH- 
IONING OF  NIKE-AIR,® 
SHOES  THAT  ARE 
COMFORTABLE,  SHOES  THAT  ACTUALLY  FIT. 
IF  YOU  ARE  LUCKY,  YOU  WALK  AS  LONG  AS 
YOU  CAN,  AS  WELL  AS  YOU  CAN,  FOR  AS 
FAR  AS  YOU  WANT  TO  QO .  AND  THEN  IF 
ANYONE  SAYS  YOU'RE  OVER  THE  HILL,  YOU 
CAN  TELL  THEM  YOU    WALKED 

EVERY  STEP  OF  THE  WAY 


For  your  free  copy  of  the  NIKE  Women's  Source  Book,  a  complete  guide  to  NIKE  Fitness 
Shoes  and  Apparel,  call  1-800-438-5300. 


NOtGS 


Hanging  Out  For  its  sixtieth  anniversary  the  Whitney 

Museum  hosts  an  Oct.  30  gala  and  a  Calder  show  including 

Big  Red  (above),  Nov.  14-Feb.  2.  For  information  (212)  570-3672 


Petite  Panels 

Lee  Grimsbo's 

folding  screen  (below), 

28  inches  tall, 

$225,  shows  off 

small  prints.  At 

William-Wayne, 

324  East 

9th  St.,  NYC 

(212)477-3182. 


Encore  Aubusson  carpet  design 

from  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  re-created 

in  needlepoint  (above),  from 

Sonia  Chapell,  NYC  (212)  744-7872. 


Gems  Iridescent  House  silks 
shimmer  on  oversize  pillows 
(right)  from  Donghia.  For 
showrooms  (800)  366-4442 


Que  Seurat,  Seurat  The 

artist's  1888  Models  (below) 
and  184  other  works  are  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  through  Jan.  12.  For 
information  (212)  879-"->(^') 


Wirework 

Iron  garden 
urn  (above), 
$650,  from 
Dampierre  8c 
Co.,  79  Greene 
St.,  NYC  (212) 
966-5474. 


Q  a  • 


SHOWHOUSE 

French  decorators 
put  their  stamp  on 
the  mansion  at  603 
Park  Ave.,  Oct.  17- 
Nov.  17,  to  benefit 
the  American 
Hospital  of  Paris. 
For  information 
(212)838-0157. 


Space  Age 

.\stro  Boy  reaches 
for  the  stars  on 
Tim  Goslin's 
handprinted  Orbit 
border  and 
wallpaper  (right). 
For  showrooms 
(212)777-6404. 


/ 
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DURAND  INTERNATIONAL  -  PO.  BOX  5001  -  MILLVILIE  NEW  JERSEY  08332  - 


elegance 


ROBERT        ALLEN 

EXCLUSIVE  FABRICS,  FURNITURE,  ACCESSORIES  AND  TRIMMINGS  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  ARCHITECTS  AND  INTERIOR  DESIGNERS. 
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Room  with  a  View 

Watercolor  ol  the  Chateau 
de  C.roussay  library  {left) 
IS  among  the  interior 
renderings  on  view  Oct. 
29-Nov.  15atSlatkin& 
Co.,  131  East  70th  St., 
NYC  (212)  794-1661. 


/r 


Commedia 
dell'Arte 

Sterling 

Pulcinella 

(left)  makes 

an  appearance 

on  tables  and 

desks.  Buccellati 

46  East  57th  St., 

NYC  (212) 

308-2900 


Truffle  Troves 

Handblovvn  glass 
canisters  {above)  are 
filled  with  sweets  at 
Black  Hound. 
For  stores  (212) 
979-9505. 


Paper  Furniture  Kentshn  e 
Calleries  shows  an  antique 
papier-mache  box  (above) 
and  other  examples  of  the 
art  at  New  York's  Bergdorf 
Coodman,  Oct.  15-Nov.  12. 
Call  (212)  673-6644. 


ked  Out  Ouiseworthy  mahogany 
hair  (lejt),  $1,600,  at  Katie  Ridder 
Home  Furnishings,  944  Lexington 

.'Kve.,  NYC  (212)  861-2345. 


A  Cut  Above 

Decoupage  master 

Pablo  Manzoni 

creates  platters 

(above),  plates,  and 

bowls  to  order.  Call 

(212)355-5700. 
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Autumn  Leaves 

Drift  into  fall 

with  Decorating 

with  Pictures 

by  Stephanie 

Hoppen 

(Clarkson  Potter, 

$40);  Passage  hy 

Irving  Penn 

(Knopf.  $100); 

and  Fomasetti 

(Bulfinch,$85) 

by  Patrick 

Mauries. 


\     \ll    MM  I     1  MRorc.H   In  I  I  KIOR   DtSK.Nl  KS 
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COLLECTION  llx' iV({n}Uh  cincl 

anihh'f/cc  of  a  crack/if  igfjie  is 
captured  in  this  exciting,  new 
collection  by  Han/en.  Inspired  by 
-some  of  America's  most  chaniiing 
ccjnntry  inns,  this  eclectic  blend 
features  cherry]  pine,  oak  a)id  curly 
maple  as  well  as  luxurious  sofas 
and  chairs. 

These  classic  country  pieces  are 
available  in  a  selection  of  elegant 
finishes  and  exciting  fabrics  for  your 
living  roo)}i,  dining  room  a)  id 
bedroom.  For  a  free  brochure, 
urite  to  Hardoi  Furniture. 
McConnellsville,  M'  lUOl,  or  call 
315-245-1000. 

From  Country  Inns'"  Collection. 
Crafted  by  the  hands  of  Harden. 

Showrooms  in  C.hk  aoo;  Dallas;  Detroii  ;  Hk.h  Point,  N.C:.;  M(  Connells\  illl,  N.V.;  Nku  \ork  Cit"!  ;  S^n  Fkan<  is(  o;  St  vii  it,  \\  \sni\( .  kin,  L)  ( 
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"'irl^BTIST  IN  RESIDENCE 


Alex  Katz  in  his 
studio,  fight.  Above: 
A  space  off  the  living 
room  is  inhabited  by 
the  artist's  aluminum 
cutouts  of  his  wife, 
Ada,  and  friends  Rudy 
Burckhardt  and  Edwin 
Denby.  In  the  back- 
ground is  Katz's  Maria, 
1989.  A  sculpture 
by  Joel  Shapiro  lies 
unobtrusively  on  the 
polyurethaned  floor. 
Below  right:  Coffee 
cans  double  as 
paintbrush  holders. 


Alex  Katz  in 
Three  Dimensions 

The  painter  s  son  portrays  life  in 
the  family  loft  By  Vincent  Katz 

We  moved  to  SoHo  in  1968.  h  was  so  different 
then.  There  was  a  bodega  on  one  corner,  a 
greasy  spoon  on  the  other,  and  not  a  boutique 
in  sight.  West  Broadway  looked  like  Crosby  Street  does 
today,  lined  with  old  warehouses  and  factories.  My  fa- 
ther, Alex,  chose  his  loft  because  of  the  Hght,  which 
floods  through  the  west  windows  in  the  afternoon.  "But  I 
was  wary  of  SoHo,"  he  says.  "It  was  like  a  ghetto — Hell's 
Hundred  Acres.  We  were  living  illegally  in  a  commercial 
space,  and  the  police  could  round  you  up  easily  there." 

Before  SoHo  we  lived  in  a  loft  on  Fifth  Avenue  )ppo- 
site  the  Flatiron  Building,  so  we  were  familiar  with  the  ef- 
fort of  converting  an  industrial  space  into  a  living  space, 
all  but  forgotten  in  these  days  of  designer  lofts  and  loft- 
ettes.  My  mother,  Ada,  describes  the  SoHo  interior  be- 
fore it  was  redone:  "It  had  been  a  silk  screen  fabric  fac- 
torv.  There  were  worktables  nailed  to  the  floor  and 
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With  a  flair  for  the  dramatic,  it  propels  you  past  the 
hmitations  of  most  luxury  sedans  in  a  mere  6.7  seconds. 


Acceleration  from  a  standstill  to  sixty  is  one  measure  of  performance. 
And  while  the  Q45  is  perfectly  capable  of  outrunning  such  respected  competition 
as  the  BMW  7- Series  [Car  cinJ  Driver  6/90],  to  us,  it  isn't  a  question  of  speed.  Its  about 


(jzl^  having  the  power  you  need,  under  all  conditions.  Accelerate  from  a  stop 
light,  venture  into  the  passing  lane,  or  climb  a  steep  grade.  Behind  the  wheel  of  the 
Q45,  all  can  be  accomplished  effortlessly.  Securely. 

What  makes  this  possible?  In  part,  something  called  variable  valve  timing. 
It  gives  the  V8  engine  a  feeling  of  unlimited  power.  Along  with  the  world's  first  Full- 
•  Active  Suspension^  it  is  the  kind  of  technology  that  inspired  the  editors  of  Road  <Sl 
Track  to  name  the  Q45  one  of  the  ten  best  cars  in  the  world. 

Infiniti  has  always  considered  luxury  to  be  an  experience,  something  more 
than  the  mere  presence  of  fine  grain  leather.  In  the  case  of  the  Q45,  it  is  the  luxury  of 
an  exhilarating  drive.  To  arrange  a  guest  drive,  please  call  1-800-826-6500. 


1991  Infiniti  Division  of  Nissan  Motor  Corp.  in  USA. 
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«  ARTIST  IN  RESIDENCE 


The  loft  is  sparsely  furnished,  but 
what  IS  there  is  far  from  minimal 

lumps  of  glue  and  pigment  everywhere.  The  bathroom 
was  the  same  size  as  now — quite  large — but  with  stalls." 
We  moved  in  after  only  six  weeks  of  renovation  so  my  fa- 
ther could  get  back  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  loft  is  divided  between  studio  and  living  quarters, 
with  floors  throughout  covered  in  a  seamless  coat  of  poly- 
urethane.  Although  there  are  few  dividing  walls,  spaces 
are  clearly  defined.  My  parents'  decorative  style  is  mini- 
mal, but  their  taste  is  kinky.  What  I  mean  is  their  loft  is 
sparsely  furnished,  but  what  «,v  there  is  far  from  minimal. 

Above  the  rectilinear  kitchen  cupboard,  a  starkly 
beautiful  colonial  piece  from  Maine,  stand  several  small 
metal  cutouts.  The  poet  John  Ashbery  perches  there, 
along  with  French  journalist  Pierre  Martory,  my  mother, 
and  myself.  Behind  the  dining  table,  Swamp  Maple,  4:30 
resides  in  its  place  of  privilege.  In  the  living  room  sits  a 
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A  portrait  of  the 
artist's  mother  and  a 
Kirchner  nude  hang 
over  a  Victorian 
chest  in  the  bathroom, 
left.  Far  left:  Katz's 
Swamp  Maple,  4:30, 
1968,  looms  behind 
the  loft's  dining  area. 
Below  left:  Light 
blazes  through  the 
studio  skylight.  Below: 
In  the  living  room  a 
marble-topped  coffee 
table  is  surrounded 
by  two  sofas,  one 
upholstered  in  beaver 
and  mohair,  the  other 
covered  in  leather. 

low  coffee  table  made  of  a  marble  slab,  and  two  sofas — 
one  upholstered  in  beaver  and  mohair,  the  other  in 
leather — face  a  set  of  chrome  kitchen  chairs. 

My  old  bedroom  is  also  anything  but  minimal.  When 
my  mother  visited  me  after  I  went  away  to  college,  she 
asked  if  they  could  paint  my  room,  still  plastered  with. the 
Beatles  and  Walt  Frazier  posters  of  my  childhood.  I 
agreed,  only  if  it  could  be  done  in  the  style  of  Henri  Rous- 
seau, thinking,  of  course,  that  this  would  preclude  its  be- 
ing painted.  When  I  returned  home,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  the  "Rousseau"  almost  completed.  Assistants  had 
painted  the  majc^rity  of  the  mural  with  Alex  contributing 
animals  and  figures.  The  ceiling  is  a  black  sky  spiked  with 
faintly  twinkling  stars,  and  suspended  from  the  center  is 
a  wooden  kayak  by  Rafael  Ferrer.  It's  a  magical  room. 

Artwork  adorns  the  loft  with  natural  grace.  A  thick- 
lined  Matisse  print  of  a  young  boy  looms  large,  while  two 
Degas  monotypes  can  go  unnoticed.  A  small  Enzo  Cuc- 
chi  drawing  grabs  one's  attention  in  the  living  room. 
Near  the  elevator,  prints  by  Max  Beckmann  and  Ernst 
Ludwig  Kirchner  create  the  feeling  of  an  antechamber. 
Katzes  hanging  in  the  living  area  are  rotated  according  to 
taste  and  availability.  Some,  like  Walk,  a  painting  of  my 
parents  and  me  (at  age  ten),  are  perennial  favorites. 

The  studio  is  notoriously  spotless — not  a  drop  of  paint 
on  the  floor.  You  feel  you're  in  a  club — someplace  ele- 
gant. I  have  always  enjoyed  watching  the  intersection  be- 
low from  the  corner  windows.  Alex's  environment  has 
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■  Caretuiiyconsiaema  design  ana  excepwnai  crafismansmp  simpiy  expressed 
in  solid  Ponderosa  Pine.  Clearly  handmade,  traditional  and  contemporary, 
for  home  and  office.  Our  complete  colorful  catalog  shows  over  eighty  pieces: 
ten  dollars  to  232  Galisteo  Street  Dept  BG,  Santa  Fe,  Hew  Ifear/co  87591. 
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•   ARTIST  IN  RESIDENCE 

alwavs  inspired  his  work,  and  lateh 
more  than  ever,  he's  been  paintin; 
what  he  sees  out  of  these  windows — 
massive  buildings,  dark  nights,  or- 
antje  mists. 

Alex  starts  his  morning  arounr 
eight  with  a  run.  breakfast,  and  tht 
paper.  Then  he  moves  on  to  the  stu- 
dio for  what  amounts  to  an  eight- 
hour  workdav.  This  is  prettv  mutl 
the  plan.  365  davs  a  vear.  Duruu 
summers  in  Maine  the  routine  is  sim- 
plv  transported.  Even  when  he  trav- 
els, it  is  usuallv  in  conjunction  with 
work,  whether  he"s  collaborating 
•vNith  pnntmakers  in  Japan  or  over- 
seeing an  exhibition  of  his  paintinsj- 
m  Italv.  For  the  past  ten  vears  or  so. 
mv  mother  has  been  occupied  by  tht 
Eve  and  Ear  Theater,  a  companv  she 
tounded.  which  has  put  on  manv  fas- 
anaiing  productions  of  plavs  bv  po- 
ets with  sets  bv  w  ell-known  artists. 

I  grew  up  surrounded  bv  art  and 
poetrv.  part  of  a  creauve  milieu.  One 
of  my  biggest  pleasures  as  a  child  w  a-> 
going  to  art  openings.  I  loved  i< 
w  atch  even  one  as  thev  moved  about 
the  gallerv.  drinking  and  talking 
Sometimes  I  would  sit  alone  in  a  back 
room  and  tr\  to  imitate  the  sound  et 
so  manv  people  speaking  at  one  time 
Once,  at  a  part\  in  our  loft,  to  our  di>- 
mav.  the  poet  Ted  Berrigan  signed 
w  hat  he  thought  was  a  wood  scrap  o: 
the  wall.  Alex  quicklv  cleaned  off  tht 
sculpture  bv  Joel  Shapiro. 

SoHo  has  changed  immenseh 
from  the  time  it  was  considered  ., 
"ghetto."  "The  neighborhood  wa- 
ven  dirtv  w  hen  we  moved  in."  recall- 
Ada,  "but  not  from  people  coming  t 
promenade.  The  streets  were  lit- 
tered with  trash  from  paper  fac- 
tories, remnants  of  fabric — a  lot  (  : 
that  kind  of  refuse."  Views  on  So- 
Hos  metamorphosis  var\  in  my  fam- 
ilv.  "I  prefer  SoHo  as  it  is  now."  state- 
Alex.  "Evervthing  vou  need  for  a  d\  - 
ilized  life  is  within  two  blocks — a  cin- 
ema, record  stores,  galleries."  Ad. 
has  some  reservadons.  "It"s  still  ver 
pleasant  on  weekdays.  There  is  an  ii- 
teresting  mix  of  people.  I  just  don 
like  the  increased  densitv  on  week- 
ends." I.  too.  remember  the  old  da\  - 
with  a  certain  longing.  A 
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•   DEALER'S  EYE 


U6  AntJ(|UdirC  H ewe  Aaron  creates  a  rich  legacy 
oivn  ivithin  a  family  tradition  By  Catherine  Barnett 


Herve  Aaron,  above,  divides  his  gallery  between 
classic  French  designs,  left,  and  pieces  of  less  familiar 
periods  and  provenance.  Above  left:  A  Chinese 
cloisonne  bronze  vase  on  an  English  inlaid  marble 
tabletop,  c.  1820.  Top:  Nineteenth-century  English 
furniture,  including  Tennyson's  oak  daybed. 


II  was  almost  inevitable  that  Herve  Aaron  would  end 
up  in  the  antiques  business:  his  grandmother  im- 
ported Chinese  objects  to  France  and  his  father,  Di- 
dier  Aaron,  has  specialized  in  classic  French  furniture 
for  over  forty  years,  enlarging  the  collections  of  Hubert 
de  Givenchy,  Yves  Saint  Laurent,  and  the  president 
of  the  Ivory  Coast  along  the  way.  "Herve  grew  up  in 
between  his  father's  legs  and  the  legs  of  a  Louis  XVI 
bergere,"  says  Katell  le  Bourhis,  a  curator  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum's  Costume  Institute.  "With  his  big 
smile,  curly  hair,  and  little  round  glasses  he's  been  a  fix- 
ture at  every  important  auction  since  he  was  a  kid." 
Along  the  way  he's  also  earned  himself  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  astute  and  adven- 
turous forces  in  the  trade. 

In  the  early  seventies,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  was  twenty-two 
and  still  working  in  his  father's 
gallery  in  Paris,  Herve  put  on  a 
show  of  American  quilts.  He  sold 
one  quilt — out  of  forty-one.  "I 
can  promise  you  that  was  very 
avant-garde,"  he  says.  Four  years 
later,  after  earning  degrees  in  art 
history  and  business,  he  packed 
up  several  containerloads  of 
prize  French  furniture  and  set 
out  for  New  York,  where  he 
transformed  an  East  67th  Street 
town  house  into  a  branch  of  Di- 
dier  Aaron.  For  the  opening  he 
unveiled  a  ten-foot-high  silver 
and  wood  horse-drawn  carriage 
that  Salvador  Dali  had  seen — and 
lusted  after — in  the  Paris  gallery.  He  soon  realized,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  impossible  to  survive  in  New  York 
selling  only  eighteenth-century  rarities.  "It's  too  expen- 
sive," he  savs.  "French  furniturejust  doesn't  correspond 
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REVENANCE  BY  STENDHAL  ONE  STEP  AHEAD  OF  TIME. 

'REVENANCE  DAILY  ANTI-TIME  FORMULA  WITH  CPE" 

ie  Collagen  Connection.  New  research  confirms  that  a  natural  balance  between  soluble  and  insoluble  collagen  is  necessary  for  supple, 
ung-looking  skin.  When  that  balance  is  upset  (by  the  natural  aging  process,  environmental  assaults  or  stress),  the  result  is  an  increasef 
the  appearance  of  wnnkles,  loss  of  firmness  and  elasticity 

evenance  Helps  Preserve  the  Skin's  Vital  Balance.  A  preventive,  daily  care  treatment  with  C.PF"  Collagen  Protective  Factor, 
evenance  helps  maintain  your  skin's  firm,  youthful  appearance.  It  moisturizes,  bnghtens  and  helps  shield  against  environmental  abuse 
id  sun  damage. 

me  is  of  the  essence.  Start  using  Prevenance  today  and  look  forward  to  a  brighter  future  for  your  skin. 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

To  order,  call  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week:  (800)  345-3454,  and  ask  for  item  98085  (delivery  charges  will  be  added). 
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to  a  society  that  lives  in  sneakers." 
That  economic  reaUty  gave  Herve 
the  liberty  to  follow  his  roaming  eye 
and  experiment. 

He  resuscitated  art  deco  when  al- 
most no  one  else  was  interested; 
eight  years  ago  he  organized  a 
groundbreaking  show  of  American 
Victorian  furniture;  and  he  bought 
Biedermeier  long  before  it  became  a 
decorating  world  staple.  Now  he's 
zeroing  in  on  nineteenth-century 
England — the  bold  carving  and 
exaggerated  forms  of  William  IV 
furniture,  the  wit  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Gothic  revivals,  and  the  natural- 
ism of  the  arts  and 
crafts  movement. 
"He's  always  blaz- 


Flemish  master  Jan 
Fyt's  still  life,  c. 
1650,  above,  looms 
over  a  William  IV 
mahogany  dining 


mg  trails,  says 
New  York  dealer 
table  with  a  Regence  p^,  Victoria, 
centerpiece  and  , 

Darte  Freres  urns.  "^t  S  courageous 
The  granite  urns  are  l^ecause  you  also 
Russian.  Bejow:  have  to  eat.  Herve 

Birds  and  insects  ^j.^^.^^  ^^  ^^^-^^^  ^^,^ 

on  an  18th-century 

German  vase  with  on  his  own.  He  s 
ormolu  mounts.  hot-blooded." 


"I  want  to  rehabilitate  movements 
that  haven't  been  praised  by  the  pub- 
lic but  that  appeal  to  me,"  explains 
Herve.  "I  don't  believe  one  rediscov- 
ers anything,  but  I  try  to  revive  styles 
of  furniture  that  have  been  put  in  the 
closet."  Celebrated  by  his  clients  and 
colleagues  as  a  trendsetter,  Herve  is 
quick  to  deflect  the  tag.  "I  under- 
stand what  is  in  the  nature  of  society, 
in  the  mood  of  the 


on  which  Tennyson  once  composed 
poetry,  a  Gothic  revival  rosewood 
center  table,  and  a  suite  of  dining 
furniture  made  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  by  Scottish  architect  Sir  Rob- 
ert Lorimer.  He  lets  out  ^i  low  chuck- 
le. "This,"  he  says,  "is  very  far  from 
what  people  expect  from  the  son  of 
Didier  Aaron.  My  father  doesn't 
even  like  the  nineteenth  century." 
Herve's  father  isn't 


people, "  he  says.  "I  "PrPHch  fumiturc  ^^^  *^"'y  ^^^  ^^^  '^ 


can  tell  you  that  inte- 
rior design  will  be- 
come lighter,  looser, 
with  more  whites, 
more  natural  colors. 
But  antiques  are  not 
like  fashion.  I  hate 
the  notion  of  fashion 
in  antiques.  If  I  put 
on  an  exhibition  of 
Biedermeier  furni- 
ture and  two  years  later  the  trend 
ends,  I  don't  stop  buying  it." 

Although  there's  little  overlap 
these  days  between  the  Paris  and 
New  York  galleries,  Herve  and  his 
father  see  each  other  every  month 
and  review  each  other's  purchases. 
(They've  even  been  known  to  covet 
the  same  objects.  Not  until  the  ham- 
mer fell  at  a  recent  Christie's  sale  did 
Didier  Aaron  realize  he'd  been  bid- 
ding— unsuccessfully — against  his 
own  son.)  Walking  around  his  town 
house,  where  clients  like  Oscar  de  la 
Renta,  Ralph  Lauren,  and  decorator 
Robert  Currie  are  likely  to  be  found 
inspecting  chair  legs  and  testing  fau- 
teuils,  Herve  points  to  some  favorite 
acquisitions:  the  heavy  oak  daybed 


just  doesn't 

correspond  to 

a  society 

that  lives  in 

sneakers" 


shocked  by  what  he 
finds  in  the  New 
York  gallery.  Brows- 
ing on  the  second 
floor  not  long  ago, 
decorator  Juan  Pab- 
lo Molyneux  came 
upon  an  extravagant 
neo-Gothic  table. 
"At  first  I  smiled 
with  ignorance,"  he 
says.  "Then  I  smiled  with  fear.  Then 
suddenly  I  loved  it." 

Nonchalant  about  his  success  and 
ever  wary  of  "becoming  prisoner  to 
one  field,"  Herve  escapes  downtown 
to  a  studio  to  paint,  and  he  writes  po- 
etry by  night.  He  also  avoids  bring- 
ing his  gallery  home  with  him — he 
collects  only  one  thing,  raw  chunks 
of  crystal.  Still,  those  with  more  ac- 
quisitive leanings  consider  him  a  sort 
of  guru.  "If  you  have  experimental 
and  young  and  modern  thoughts 
about  what  interiors  should  be,"  says 
Robert  Currie,  "and  if  you  also  have 
a  great  respect  for  tradition,  you  go 
to  Herve."  (Didier  Aaron,  32  East  67 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10021;  212-988- 
5248,  fax  212-737-3513)  A 
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Claire 
Dishman 


Local 
Luminaries 

Four  designers 
shed  new  light  on 

city  living 
By  Elaine  Hunt 


While  architectiii.il  lit^htiiig 
transforms  the  Manhat- 
tan sk.\line,  inside  the 
city's  apartments  and  honses  four 
designers  are  transforming  r<joms 
with  handwrought  lamps  that  do 
more  than  illuminate. 

"My  criterion  for  a  design  is  the  ef- 
fect it  has  on  a  loon:."  says  (Jaire 
Dishman,  who  drills  holes  in  the  cop- 
per shades  of  her  floor  and  table 
lamps  to  produce  showers  of  light 
that  plav  on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  It 
was  on  the  advice  of  a  psychic  that 
Dishman,  then  a  film  editor  in  Los 
Angeles,  bought  a  sheet  of  metal  and 
started  pounding  out  forms  fi\e 
years  ago.  She  has  since  changed 
coasts  and  careers.  "I  want  my  work 
to  do  something,"  she  says,  "and 
lamps  turn  on." 

Warren  Muller's  creations  call 
more  attention  to  themselves;  they 


Dishman's  perforated  copper 

shades  sparkle  with  light,  top  left^ 

Above  and  top  right:  Marticorena 

wraps  steel  rods  in  rice  paper. 

Below  right:  Ryan's  assemblages 

are  both  emblematic  and 

functional.  Below  left:  Muller  uses 

a  classical  image  in  one  piece  and 

common  copper  tubing  in  another. 

Details  see  Resources. 

are  as  much  art  objects  as  light 
sources.  When  he  throws  a  switch  for 
his  Upside  David  chandelier,  light 
envelops  a  cast  of  the  head  of  Michel- 
angelo's statue.  "I  like  using  classical 
images,  something  strong  and  iden- 
tifiable, extruding  its  parts  and  creat- 
ing a  new  context  that's  surprising 
and  playful,"  Muller  says.  He  com- 
pares his  experiments  with  candles 
and  star-shaped  bulbs  to  his  improvi- 
sations as  a  dancer.  His  career  on  the 
stage — and  behind  it,  handling  lights 
and  special  effects — is  reflected  in 
the  theatricality  of  his  lamps. 

Dez  Ryan's  lamp  assemblages 
evolved  from  her  totemic  sculptures: 
they  are  all  tall,  shapely,  and  em- 
blematic. "Sometimes  when  I  have  a 
lot  of  lamps  in  my  studio,  I  feel  as  if 


I'm  in  a  room  lull  of  |)eople,''  she 
confides.  Ryan  haunts  Ilea  markets 
and  secondhand  shop^for  old  lamp 
bases,  bits  of  crystal  from  chande- 
liers, discarded  banisters,  even  fire 
hose  nozzles.  "I  love  taking  some- 
thing as  traditional  as  a  lamp  and 
making  it  a  little  wac  ky,"  she  says. 

The  youngest  of  the  foin,  (iaston 
Marticorena  also  talks  about  his 
lamps  as  beings.  "I  like  them  to  look 
alive,"  he  says  of  the  pale  glowing 
shades  resting  on  thin  arched  legs  or 
small  pointed  feet.  "These  look  as  if 
they're  running."  Marticorena 
forges  steel  rods  into  sinuous  curves, 
then  wraps  them  in  delicate  skins  of 
rice  paper.  His  lamps  seem  to  have 
auras  of  their  own;  the  shades  dif- 
fuse rather  than  direct  light,  casting 
ghostlike  shadows  on  walls.  "They 
give  off  light,"  Marticorena  says, 
"but  they  give  feeling,  too."  A 
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the  Berthold 
Sacramentary, 
above,  acquired 
by  Greene  in 
1926.  Below: 
J.  P.  Morgan  Jr. 
in  1924,  after 
presenting 
the  library  to 
the  public. 


Belle  da  Costa 
Greene,  right, 
by  Paul-Cesar 
Helleu,  1913. 
Above:  The 
Pierpont  Morgan 
Library,  1907. 


Belle  of  the  Morgan  Library 

Belle  da  Costa  Greene  searched  the  world  to  fill  her 
patron's  treasure  house  By  Verlyn  Klinkenborg 


When  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
died  in  March  1913,  his  li- 
brary— a  McKini,  Mead, 
&  White  building  on  East  36th  Street 
in  Manhattan — was  less  than  seven 
years  old.  For  those  seven  years,  it 
had  been  wholly  private,  a  sanctuary 
for  Morgan,  his  books  and  illuminat- 
ed manuscripts,  and  his  vivid  librari- 
an. Belle  da  Costa  Greene.  Ihe 
public  had  been  confined  to  the  side- 
walk outside  where  the  only  splen- 
dor they  could  see  was  the  architec- 
tural glory  of  the  building  itself. 
What  they  imagined  of  the  days 
spent  within  that  building  and  of  the 
riches  in  its  vault  one  can  only  guess. 
In  1924  the  library  was  incorporat- 
ed as  a  public  institution  and  a  me- 
morial to  Morgan,  the  deed  of  trust 
stipulating  that  the  "Pierpont  Mor- 
gan Library  shall  not.  .  .in  any  way 
lose  its  identity  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  one  hundred  years  from 
March  31,  1913,"  the  date  of  the 


death  of  John  Pierpont  Morgan.  But 
where  does  the  identity  of  an  institu- 
tion like  the  Morgan  Library  lie? 

The  collection  of  rare  books,  illu- 
minated and  autograph  manu- 
scripts, and  prints  and  drawings  has 
grown  over  the  years,  adding  new 
strengths  to  old.  The  buildings  have 
doubled  and  redoubled  in  extent 
through  several  major  expansions, 
the  latest  of  which  opens  to  the  public 
on  October  1 .  The  presence  of  Pier- 
pont Morgan  can  be  keenly  felt  in 
one  or  two  rooms,  especially  the 
West  Room,  and  in  the  general  con- 
tours of  the  collection,  but  is  other- 
wise imperceptible.  Perhaps  one 
answer  to  the  question  of  identity  lies 
in  this  fact:  the  image  of  only  one  of 
the  Morgan's  directors  has  graced 
its  walls,  a  lifelike  crayon  draw- 
ing by  Paul-Cesar  Helleu  of  Belle  da 
Costa  Greene.  More  than  anyone, 
she  was  responsible  for  bringing 
Pierpont  Morgan's  private  scholarly 
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Belle  Greene,  left,  photographed  by  Adolf 
de  Meyer,  1912.  Above;  The  North  Room, 
Greene's  former  office.  Right:  The  West 
Room,  J.  P.  Morgan's  study.  Below  left: 
Scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  Miniatures 
painted  in  France,  c.  1250,  which  Greene 
added  to  the  library's  collection.  Below: 
Deer  in  an  18th-century  Persian  manuscript. 


riches  into  the  public  domain. 

The  woman  in  Hclleu's  portrait  is 
strikingly  beautiful,  with  a  supercil- 
ious left  eyebrow — raised  as  if  ques- 
tioning a  scholarly  attribution  or  a 
profession  of  love.  In  a  building 
filled  with  librarians,  it  was  of  ten  said 
that  this  woman  diti  not  look  like  a  li- 
brarian at  all.  And  yet  from  1905, 
when  Morgan's  nephew  Junius 
Spencer  Morgan  discovered  Belle 
(ireene — then  tvventv-two — working 
among  the  rare  books  at  Princeton 
Universitv,  until  1948,  when  she  re- 
tiicfl.  her  verv  existeiuc  w:is  < on- 
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sumed by  Picrpont  Morgan's  private 
collection  and  by  the  public  institu- 
tion it  became. 

At  the  time  Morgan  hired  her,  no 
one  knew  quite  what  to  make  of  Belle  i 
(ireene.  She  had  not  attended  col- 1 
lege,  and  yet  she  found  her  profes- 
sion in  a  world  of  serious  scholar- 
ship. Morgan  was  widely  known  as  a 
commanding  man,  but  to  him  and  to 
the  predominantly  masculine  society 


of  rare-book  dealers  and  collectors  at 
the  time,  Belle  Greene  adapted  hap- 
pily— flint  suiting  itself  to  steel.  Ev- 
eryone remarked  on  her  exoticism — 
a  word  which  covers  many  quali- 
ties— but  once  past  her  looks,  every- 
one noticed  her  intelligence  and  her 
personality,  which  contained,  as  one 
friend  remarked,  "a  certain  imperi- 
ous pungency  of  temperament." 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of 
Belle  Cireene's  pungencies  was  her 
long  romance,  beginning  in  1908, 
with  Bernard  Berenson:  his  wife, 
Mary,  called  Belle  Greene  a  "most 
wild  and  woolly  and  EXTRAORDI- 
NAR\  young  person."  Certainly  Ber- 
enson thought  so.  According  to 
Berenson's  biographer,  Ernest  Sam- 
uels, his  relationship  with  Belle 
Greene  was  the  "one  romance  in 
Berenson's  life  that  would  stand 
apart  from  all  others  in  depth  and  in- 
tensity." Before  she  died.  Belle  ! 
Greene  destroyed  all  of  Berenson's  I 
hundreds  of  letters  to  her,  but  more 
than  six  hundred  of  her  letters  to 
him  survive,  and  they  are  indispul- 
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abl)  kttcis  of  passion. 

"Despite  the  life  she  lived  outside 
(he  library,"  says  D.  W.  Wright,  the 
Morgan  Library  archivist  who  is 
working  on  a  biography  of  Belle 
(ireene,  "the  library  meant  every- 
thing to  her.  It  was  the  center  of  her 
world."  With  Pierpont  Morgan,  her 
obvious  intelligence  won  her  a  great 
deal  of  freedom,  even  to  the  extent 
of  acquiring  manuscripts  for  the  li- 
brary on  her  own.  Her  relations  with 
Morgan's  son,  J.  P.  Morgan  Jr.,  who 
retained  her  as  librarian  from  1913 
until  1 924,  when  she  became  the  fn  st 
director,  were  little  different, 
marked  by  the  same  imperious  pun- 
gency. She  once  wrote  to  him,  "In  i  e- 
gard  to  the  Tennyson  items  which, 
personally  I  loathe,  it  is  a  question  of 
perfecting  your  already  very  large 
and  fine  collection  of  imbecilities." 

With  Pierpont  Morgans  resources 
behind  her,  Belle  Greene  quickly  be- 
came something  of  a  terror  at  book 
auctions.  Her  best  work  was  done  in 
private,  behind  the  scenes.  In  1908 
she  succeeded  in  convincing  Lord 


Amherst,  the  night  before  the  public 
auction  of  his  library,  to  sell  a  group 
of  seventeen  books  printed  by  Wil- 
liam Caxton  in  the  late  fifteenth  cen- 
tury,  among  them  the  earliest 
volumes  printed  in  English,  to  Mor- 
gan. (The  British  press  wrote  that 
"no  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  hinting  at  the  price  paid  for  the 
Caxtons.")  In  1911  Belle  Greene  ob- 
tained another  Gaxton,  the  Mortc 
(iAithur,  by  telling  a  competing  bid- 
der two  hours  before  the  sale  that  she  - 
would  simpiv  double  his  highest  bid 
and  pay  $100, 000  for  a  book  that 
might  cost  $50,000.  She  paid  $42,800. 
Among  the  works  acquired  at  her 
own  instigation  are  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Miniatures,  which  contain 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  thir- 
teenth-century French  painting  in 
existence,  and  the  Berthold  Sacra- 
mentary,  a  monument  of  German 
Romanesque  art  still  in  its  original 
jeweled  binding. 

Belle  Greene  was  the  soul  of  gra- 
ciousness  to  scholars  but  rather  cool 
to  the  public.  In  1928  the  Morgan  Li- 
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brary  added  the  Annex,  the  building 
one  enters  today.  It  would  be  ironic 
that  Belle  Greene  should  have  pre- 
sided over  the  library's  first  major 
expansion,  were  it  not  that  the  ex-  , 
pansion  contributed  much-needed 
space  for  scholarly  research  as  well  as 
new  public  spaces.  Designed  by  Ben- 
jamin Wistar  Morris  and  erected 
upon  the  site  of  Pierpont  Morgan's 
house  at  the  corner  of  36th  Street 
and  Madison,  the  Annex  included  an 
exhibition  room  and  a  reading  room. 

The  Morgan  Library  now  has 
turned  northward  and  inhabits  an 
Italianate  brownstone  at  231  Madi- 
son Avenue,  which  was  once  owned 
by  both  Pierpont  Morgan  and  his 
son.  In  its  earlier  days  the  Morgan 
mansion  was  the  site  of  "some  rather 
dreary  family  Sunday  dinners,"  says 
current  library  director  Gharles  E. 
Pierce  Jr.,  recalling  the  comments  of 
a  Pierpont  Morgan  descendant.  But 
dreariness  has  departed,  231  Madi- 
son Avenue  has  been  restored,  and  a 
new  garden  court,  designed  by 
Voorsanger  &  Associates,  connects  it 
with  the  Morgan  Library  Annex, 
spilling  daylight  into  what  used  to  be 
a  diab  plot  of  land. 

The  Morgan  Library  expansion 
will  bring  about  one  change  which 
few  visitors  will  notice  but  which  will 
have  an  important  effect  on  the  iden- 
tity of  the  place  nonetheless:  the  di- 
rector's working  office  will  be  moved 
to  231  Madison.  The  1906  floor 
plans  for  Morgan's  original  building 
specified  rooms  for  an  East  Library, 
a  West  Library,  and  a  librarian.  The 
librarian's  room,  which  has  since 
come  to  be  called  the  North  Room, 
will  now  be  used  for  the  director's 
more  ceremonial  business.  Con- 
cealed beneath  the  Delia  Robbia  lu- 
nette in  the  library  rotunda,  the 
North  Room  is  a  scholar's  dream — 
bookshelves  as  high  as  the  double- 
height  ceiling,  a  massive  fireplace,  an 
air  of  completely  timeless  seclusion. 
For  nearly  half  the  library's  existence 
the  North  Room  was  inhabited  by 
just  one  person,  Belle  da  Costa 
Greene.  It  was  as  much  home  to  her 
as  anywhere,  among  the  books  of 
earlier  centuries.  A 
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•  FOOD 

oiTic  people  like  to  eat  at 
rounters  beeause  they're  self- 
conscious  about  (lining  alone. 
At  counters  they  don't  have  to 
bury  their  heads  in  books,  try 
to  look  sprightly,  or,  if  they're 
female^ — and  maybe  male  for  all  I 
know — fend  of  f  the  inquisitive. 

I  like  counters  too,  but  not  for 
those  reasons.  I  like  them  because 
they  give  me  the  sense  of  having  bel- 
lied up  to  the  bar.  liecause  1  enjoy 
watching  the  sushi  roller  and  the 
sandwich  maker  and  the  drink  mixer 
at  work.  Because  counter  food  is  usu- 
ally speedy  food. 

My  first  New  Yoi  k  counters  were 
those  at  Hamburg  Heaven,  whose 


Counterculture 
Cuisine 

You  don't  have  to  sit  at 

a  table  to  be  served  some 

of  the  city's  choicest  fare 

By  Mary  Can  i  well 


white  take  with  (aramel  frosting  is 
written  on  my  palate,  and  at  a  Madi- 
son Avenue  drugstore  called  Henry 
I  laljier's.  Halper's  put  watercress  in 
its  egg  salad  sandwi(  lies  and  em- 
ployed a  man  lo  push  the  t  iistomers' 
(hails  (with  (hem  in  them)  toward 
the  (ounter.  At  twenty-three,  I  had 
never  seen  anything  so  chic. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
(ounters  aroinid  lown  now.  All  of 
them,  even  the  simplest,  are  light- 
yeai  s  from  egg  salad  sandwiches 


with  watercress,  and  only  one — the 
trattoria — could  use  a  chair  pusher. 
I  he  counter  at  Trattoria  dell'Arte 
(900  Seventh  Avenue;  212-245- 
9800)  is  surfaced  with  zinc  and 
staffed  by  the  cast  of  a  Vittorio  de 
Sica  film.  Ihey  talk  to  the  diners, 
they  talk  to  one  another,  and  they 
talk  to  the  waiters  at  the  adjoining 
bar;  they  talk  in  English,  Italian,  and 
flourishes.  On  days  when  my  nerves 
are  not  what  they  should  be  I  would 
be  tempted  to  dine  at  the  bar. 

I  have  eaten  .some  miserable  anti- 
pasti  in  my  time,  but  not  here.  Vege- 
tables and  shellfish,  mozzarella  and 
grilled  (hi(ken  are  heaped  in  bowls 
and  platteison  the  counter.  1  he  din- 
er points  or  asks,  the 
waiter  aims  his  tongs, 
and  service  is  accom- 
plished in  a  minute. 
I  his  is  especially  nice 
if  one  is  in  a  hurry, 
which  at  noon  on  a 
weekday  on  the  west 
side  everybody  is. 

I  ale— loo  much. 
Bro((()li  rape,  lovely 
link'  balls  of  mozza- 
rella, asparagus,  can- 
nellini,  sauteed  pep- 
j)ers,  and,  in  a  final 
gluttonous  surge,  a 
half  lof)ster.  I  also 
drank  a  pleasantly 
(ool  glass  of  Pinot 
(irigio,  poured  over 
my  shoulder  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  the  l)ar. 

My  childhood  in- 
volved bushels  oi 
clams  and  Friday 
night  lobsters  scrab- 
bling in  the  kitchen  sink,  which  is 
why  my  first  and  profiably  last  notion 
of  right  and  proper  iood  is  seafood. 
That's  the  first  reason  the  Grand 
Central  Oyster  Bar  &  Restaurant 
(lower  level  Grand  (Central  1  ermi- 
nal,  42nd  Street  between  Vanderbilt 
and  Lexington  avenues;  212-490- 
6650)  is  t(j  me  summit  dining. 

The  second  reas(jn  surfaced  this 
summer.  On  the  day  I  walked  over 
there  the  outline  of  the  razed  Levi 
Morton  mansion  at  the  corner  of 


The  diner  points,  the  waiter  aims  his  tongs — that's  service 
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by  shimmering  hand-cut  facets— in  short,  elevated  from  illumination  to  art. 

Waterford 

Steadfast  in  a  worid  of  wavering  standards. 


Fitth  Avenue  and  42ncl  Street  was 
still  visible  on  a  neighboring  build- 
ing. All  I  can  remember  about  the 
building  is  its  shabbiness  and  the  for- 
tuneteller in  the  gypsy  tearoom  on 
the  second  floor.  But  it  was  in  Levi 
Morton's  ballroom  that  Editli  Whar- 
ton made  her  debut. 

When  one  is  brooding  about  lost 
New  York,  the  Oyster  Bar  seems  a 
still  point  in  a  turning  world.  There's 
more  seating  now,  and  the  mixing 
bowls  no  longer  swing  out  from  ini- 
der  the  counter.  But  the  tiled  ceiling 
is  the  same,  and  so  is  the  noise  that 
bounces  off  it,  and  so — thank  heav- 
en— are  the  ovster  stew,  the  cherrv- 
stones.  the  clam  chowder. 

Bleecker  Luncheonette  in  Green- 
wich Village  (232  Bleecker  Street;  no 
telephone)  is  plain.  \'ery  plain.  The 
"kitchen"  is  an  ancient  Garland  stove 
and  a  small  brf:)wn  refrigerator,  the 
batterie  de  cuisine  is  an  odd  assort- 
ment of  aluminum  pots  and  pans, 
and  there  are  no  grace  notes.  Btu 
what's  saved  on  the  decor  goes  on  the 
food.  The  bread  is  from  Zito's  (a  leg- 
end), the  pasta  is  from  Raffettos  (an- 
other legend),  and  the  pesto  is  as 
good  as  mine  (which  is  saying  a  lot  be- 
cause mine  is  Marcclla  Hazan's). 

The  luncheonette  lists  two  shrimp 
dishes  on  its  little  blackboard,  but  I 
have  never  seen  anyone  order  either. 
Instead  the  customers  lap  up  the 
minestrone,  the  rigatoni,  and,  of 
course,  that  pesto.  They  only  get  to 
do  it  on  weekdavs  though,  because 
the  place  is  closed  on  weekends. 

The  last  time  I  was  at  the  Bleecker 
Luncheonette  a  stranger  to  the 
neighborhood  asked  the  counter- 
man if  he  had  tuna  fish  sandwiches. 
The  American  passion  for  canned 
tuna  is  at  best  puzzling.  .At  that  mo- 


I  like  counters 
because  they  give 

me  the  sense  of 

having  bellied  up 

to  the  bar 


meiit  it  was  incomprehensible. 

It  wouldn't  be  accurate  to  sav  that 
Florent  (69  Gansevoort  Street;  212- 
989-5779)  is  in  a  low-rent  area  be- 
cause heaven  knows  what  the  meat 
wholesalers  there  pav  for  their 
spaces.  But  on  winter  nights  fires 
flare  in  old  oil  drtims  and  on  stmimer 
nights  the  scent  of  slaughter  rises 
from  the  cobblestones — and  on  all 
nights  Florent  is  packed.  Days,  too. 

The  place  was  once  a  diner,  and 
the  current  management  hasn't 
changed  a  thing  except  the  food. 
The  food  is  worldly,  as  are  the  signs 
over  the  cotmter.  which  range  from 
the  weather  report  to  a  reminder 
that  li\  ing  wills  are  available  f  rom  the 
waiters  on  request.  One  recent  sign 
advertised  a  four-bedroom  holiday 
rental  near  Saint-Tropez. 

What  I  like  about  Florent — aside 
from  the  botidin  noir.  the  corned 
beef  hash,  the  French  toast,  and  the 
fact  that  it's  open  twenty-four  hours 
a  da\ — is  the  diversity  of  its  clientele. 
Families,  solitary  diners,  and  covens 
of  the  terminallv  trendv  converge  on 
Florent.  Nobody  is  ever  snubbed. 

Umeda  (  102  East  22nd  Street; 
2 1 2-505- 1 550)  is  as  serene  as  nearby 
Gramercy  Park.  The  walls  are  a  cool 
green  and  the  furnishings  a  cool 
blond,  and  the  Japanese  waitresses 
pitter-patter  aroimd  on  little  cat  feet. 
The  sushi  chef  (in  socks)  kneels  be- 
hind the  counter;  the  only  sound  is 
the  snick  of  his  knife.  So  peaceful  is  it 
that  one  regrets  most  diners'  inabilitv 
to  eat  in  silence. 

L'meda  covers  an  extraordinarv 
range  of  Japanese  food,  most  of 
which  is  new  to  Americans,  but  I  nev- 
er pass  up  a  chance  to  eat  sushi.  Ume- 
da's  sushi  is  particularlv  fine  and 
fresh,  so  much  so  that  one  hates  to 


clutter  one's  palate  with  dessert. 

Union  Square  Cafe  (21  East  1 6th 
Street;  2 1 2-243-4020)  is  as  popular  a 
restaurant  as  there  is  in  New  York.  Ii 
is  also  a  place  in  which  one  invariably 
orders  too  much.  There  is  no  food 
(juite  like  this  anywhere  else  in  the 
city — tuna  steaks  marinated  in  an 
oriental-style  sauce  and  served  on  a 
bed  of  greens  is  one  of  manv  inspired 
entrees,  and  a  cheesecake  made  with 
chevre  and  set  in  sweet  tiny  strawber- 
ries is  a  typical  dessert — so  eating 
there  is  always  celebratory. 

The  counter  is  long,  low,  and  wide, 
and  the  menu  the  same  as  it  is  at  the 
tables.  The  last  time  I  was  there  I  had 
soft-shell  crabs  sitting  on  a  kind  of  ri- 
sotto tart,  but  its  also  possible  to  have 
nothing  more  than  a  few  oysters  and 
a  glass  of  Chardonnay. 

Because  it's  fashionable,  though 
not  witheringly  so,  Union  Square 
Cafe  is  a  good  spot  to  pick  up  on  con- 
versational trends.  It  was  here,  for 
instance,  that  I  learned  that  last  sum- 
mer's way  for  a  young  man  to  ingrati- 
ate himself  with  a  \oung  woman  was 
to  tell  her  he  loved  Thelma  and  Louise. 

TRATTORIA  DELL'ARTE'S 
PEPERONI 

4  yellow  peppers 
4  red  peppers 
2  cups  olive  oil 
10  cloves  garlic,  peeled 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 
4  bay  leaves 
6  sprigs  fresh  thvme 
6  sprigs  fresh  rosemary 
1  cup  red  wine  vinegar 

Ciut  the  peppers  in  wedges.  Heat  the  ol- 
ive oil  in  a  deep  saute  pan.  Add  the 
peppers,  garlic,  salt,  and  ground  pep- 
per. When  peppers  begin  to  change 
color,  add  herbs  and  vinegar  and  con- 
tinue cooking  until  peppers  are  soft. 
Serves  6. 
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l\^ASTERCRAFT 


Ancient   detail    in    brass 


2COC    VEAH    GlD    DESiGM    DETAILS    CAST    I  !SJ    SOdD    BRASS    ON    A     CONTEM- 
POPIAPY    FOOIVIAT    Bv    N/!  A  S  T  E  P  C  R  A  P  ~      AvAi^ASi_E     TMRQuGM    FINE    FuFatsjiTuRE 
RETAiLEnS    OR    ANV    SAKEP      <  nj  A  P  P    S    T^BSS    S'-'OWPOON/ 
LISTED     BEi_DW      POP    LiTEPATuPE    AND    T  t-.  £    IM  A  V  E 


CONVENIENT    PESOUPCE      pmoNE     '  -  S  O  O  -  3  SS  -  3  52  S 


A  P  P    i    I  L  1 


-  vrCA  3  :  MO  RU»«  FTUNC£ 


AVERY 

BOARDMAN 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CUSTOM  SOFAS  AND  SOFA  BEDS 

^'a^li  Q^  Eas:  a-c:  '/.es:  Ccas's 

NEW  YORK:  D&D  Building.  979  Third  Avenue.  N  Y   10022(212)688-6611.  9.30-5:00  Monday  thru  Friday 

LOS  ANGELES    Pacific  Design  Center.  Green  BIdg    Space  888.  8687  Melrose  Ave  .  CA  90069  (213)  659-1660, 

9:30-5:00  Monday  thru  Friday 

Kapun  &  Fox.  Inc  .  Boaon  IDesjgn  Center.  Boston.  MA  61  ?-*82-6600 

CaMard-Osgood  Ltd  .  161 1  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  IL  3l2-67a3640 

Turner  -  (jreenberg  Associates.  IfK  .  1855  Griffin  Road.  Dania.  FL  3O5-925-S303 

8oyd^.evlnson  &  Co  .  1400  Hiline  Drn^.  Dallas.  TX  2I4-69&0226 

Boyd-1-evinson  S  Co  .  5120  Woodway  —  Suite  III.  Houston.  TX  713-623-2344 

The  Rist  Corporation.  300  D  Street.  S  W  Wasnington.  D  C  202-646-1540 

J  M  Associates.  680  Eighth  Street.  San  FrarKisco.  CA  415-621-4474 

Ernest  Gaspard  &  Associates.  351  Ftachtree  Hills  Ave  .  N  E  Atlanta.  GA  404-233-8645 

Wroolie  S  Lo  Presti.  1108  Auohi  St .  Honolulu.  Hawaii  |808)  523-5553 

Arredamenti  Ginardi.  Via  Ettore  Roiii.  24A;26  Rome.  Italy 


TRATTORIA  DELL'ARTE'S 
BROCCOLI  Dl  RAPA 

5  bunches  broccoli  rape 
1  cup  olive  oil 

6  cloves  garlic,  peeled 
1  bunch  scallions 

1  teaspoon  dried  thvme 
10  leaves  fresh  sage 

Salt 

Fresiil\  grouiid  pepper 

Cook  rape  in  lightlv  sailed  boiling  wa- 
ter until  soft,  then  iinnieise  in  ice  wa- 
ter. Drain  thoroughlv.  pressing  down. 
Heal  olive  oil  in  a  saute  pan.  Crush  gar- 
lic cloves  and  saute  until  golden.  Shred 
the  white  part  of  the  scallions.  .Add 
rape,  scallions,  ih\  nie,  and  sage  to  pan. 
Mix  well  and  season  with  sail  and  l)ep- 
per  to  tasie.  Ser\es  (i 

UNION  SQUARE  CAFE'S 

MARINATED  FILET  MIGNON 

OF  TUNA 

2  cups  tei  i\,iki  s.nK  e 
Juice  1)1  -  lemons 

'/_'  cup  di\  sherr\ 
4  tablespoons  fnielv 

chopped  ginger 
'/-'  cup  chopped  scallions 
2  cloves  garlic,  minced 
'/_>  teaspoon  caveinie  pepper 
2  tablespoons  freshlv 

ground  pepper 
4  babv  eggplants 
4   10-ounce  vellowtin  tuii.i 

steaks,  3 — t  inches  thick 
1    pounfl  mixed  greens  (such 

as  spinach,  kale,  collards, 

.Swiss  chard,  dandelion) 
'/4  cup  extra-virgin  olive  oil 

.Salt 
5—6  ounces  Japanese  pi(  kled  ginger 

Combine  the  f  u  st  eight  ingredients  for 
the  marinade.  .Make  four  or  five 
lengthwise  slices  in  eggplants,  without 
cutting  all  the  wav  through,  so  that  they 
can  be  fanned.  Marinate  tuna  steaks 
and  eggplants  in  refrigerator  2—3 
hours,  turning  periodicalK . 

(ilean  and  stem  the  greens.  Heat  the 
olive  oil  in  a  skillet  and  add  greens.  Stir 
and  allow  to  wilt,  then  add  '/j  cup  water 
and  salt  to  taste.  Cook  until  tender. 
Drain,  set  aside,  and  keep  warm. 

Preheat  grill  to  maximum  tempera- 
ture. Drain  the  tuna  and  eggplants,  re- 
ser\  ing  the  marinade  for  sauce,  if 
desired,  (irill  fanned -out  eggplants  ap- 
proximateh  5  minutes  on  each  side 
and  the  tuna  1—2  minutes  on  each  of  its 
six  sides.  The  outside  of  the  tuna  steaks 
should  be  charred  and  the  center  bare- 
Iv  warm. 

Place  each  tuna  steak  on  a  bed  of 
greens,  top  w  ith  pickled  ginger,  and 
garnish  w  ith  an  eggplant.  Serves  4.  A 
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HE  LOOKOFTHE  TWENTIES 
COMES  FULL  CIRCLES. 


instein  Moomjy  presents  its  tribute  to  the 
nties.The  directoire  twenties  of  19th  Century 
ris.With  its  elegant  curvilinear  and  floral 
)tifs. 

See  it  live  again  in  a  12 'wide,  100%  pure  wool 
)ven  import  from  England  with  an  antiqued 
)king  finish  and  a  mosaic  of  easy  to  work  with 
lors  (fern  green,  gold,  light  taupe,  sky  blue, 
rdeaux,  gold  and  black  brown).  An  optional  7" 
Itching  border  gives  this  French  inspired 


design  just  the 

right  accent. Use  it  wall-to-wall 

or  as  an  area  rug.  Even  on  stairs  or  in  halls. 

If  you  like  living  in  the  past  as  well  as  the 
present,  come  to  the  court  of  Einstein  Moomjy. 

IBEinstein  Moomjy 
The  Carpet  Department  Store' 


■s  Open  Sunday  Noon-5PM  (except  Paramus).  VC'e  ship  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 

YORK:  150  EAST  58TH  ST.,  iBKT  1  F\  &  3RD  .AVES)  (212)  758-0900  STORE  OPEN  9  30  AM  TO  6.^0  P.M  INCI.  SAT.  .WON  &  THURS  TIM  X  P.M.  SUN  NOON-?P.M  NEW  JERSEY: 
US,  526  ROUTE  17i201)26.';-1100,  N.  PLAINRELD,  934  ROUTE  22  1 201)  755-6800  WHIPPANY,  265  ROUTE  10  (201 1  887-3600  LAWRENCEVILLE  I  ALT  U.S.  1)(609)  883-0700  AI.LN.J, 
;  OPEN  DAIEV  TO  9  P.M  S.W  TO  6  P.M  W  HIPPANY  AND  1  AWRENCEVILI.E  OPEN  SUN  NOON  5P.W  Vi  E  .ACCEPT  VISA.  M.ASTER(  ARl)  AND  A.WERICAN  EXPRESS 


PURE    WOOL 


A  Bemelmans  Baedeker 

The  man  behind  Madeline  left  his  imprint  here  and  there  B\  Jody  Shields 


In  another  lifetime — and 
perhaps  minus  his  heftv 
(jeiman  accent — Luciwig 
Bemehnans  could  ha\e  done 
terrific  stand-up  ccjmedv  on  the 
order  cjf,  sa\ .  Jav  Leno.  Bemel- 
mans had  a  similar  penchant 
for  exaggerated  situations 
and  loopv  characters,  and 
surelv  his  mind  worked 
^    with  the  same  kind  of  fran- 
tic, gum-chewing  intensi- 
t\ .  Though  best  known 
for  his  mildest  occupa- 
ioii  —  author  cjf  the 
Madeline  books — Be- 
melmans also,  as  thev 
say,  went  out  and  got 
a  life.  His  succession 
o  f  i  obs  :  busbov  , 
waiter,  banquet 
manager,  script- 
writer, and  maga- 
zine cartocjnist 
and  cover  artist. 
1 1  e  was  a  con- 
tributor to  The 


New  Yorker.  His  paintings  were 
shown  at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  His  stage  sets  were  seen 
on  Broadway.  Bemelmans  was  a 
spectacularly  rotten  busbov  and  a 
bubblv  raconteur. 

His  private  life  was  just  as  theatri- 
cal as  his  public  roles.  Take  the  melo- 
dramatic instructions  the  pneumonia- 
stricken  Bemelmans  gave  his  little 
daughter:  he  wished  to  be  cremated 
and  have  his  ashes  scattered  over  the 
ice  on  The  sidewalk  in  front  of  Lane 


^mp\-' 


Bryant's  New  York  store.  He  created 
grand  effects  all  over  the  city.  In  a 
restaurant  "his  unsurpassed  knowl- 
edge of  menus  and  manners  struck 
terror  intcj  the  hearts  of  headwaiters 
and  chefs,"  recollected  Norman 
Cousins.  "The  slightest  arch  of  his 
eyebrows  across  a  crowded  dining 
room  was  a  mandate  from  Olym- 
pus." The  picture  of  ncjt-so-innocent 
merriment.  Bemelmans  had  the 
"face  and  phvsique  of  a  divinely  in- 
spired, slightly  intoxicated  baby," 
quipped  Time  magazine. 

Bemelmans  was  also  in- 
toxicated bv  a  sense  of  elit- 
ism. No  wcjnder  he  and 
Elsie  de  Wolfe  were  bud- 
dies. "They  got  along  so 
well  because  thev  were 

Bemelmans,  above  left,  in  his 
Gramercy  Park  digs,  1942. 
Above  fight:  A  mural  he  painted 
at  the  National  Arts  Club,  1 961 . 
Far  left:  Madeline  and  friends 
in  the  Carlyle  Hotel's  Bemelmans 
Bar.  Left:  An  illustration  from 
his  book  Sons/)/ne,  1950. 
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Bemelmans  was  "quite  unsuited  to  domesticity" 


both  such  terrific  snobs."  sniped 
Anita  Loos.  Like  Elsie,  he  became 
a  lesicnd  in  his  own  time.  Bemelmans 
drove  a  leopard-upholstered 
Hispano  Suiza,  slept  onlv  three  or 
tour  hours  a  night,  and  philoso- 
phized. "If  a  check  bounces  now  and 
then — well,  it  is  something  I  must  ac- 
cept." His  wife.  Madeleine,  delicateh 
observed.  "He  was  quite  unsuited  to 
domesticity." 

Even  at  a  tender  age,  Bemelmans 
didn't  look  as  if  he  w  as  cut  out  for  do- 
mesticitv.  He  looked  like  a  potential 
jailbird.  .As  an  apprentice  waiter  in 
the  Tirol,  he  shot  a  headwaiter.  The 
headwaiter  lived;  Bemelmans  was 
shipped  to  .\merica.  He  was  sixteen, 
it  was  1914.  and  his  luggage  was  for- 
tified with  pistols  as  protection 
against  the  Indians  he  believed  were 
swarming  outside  of  New  York  Cit\ . 
Adjusting  to  the  dearth  of  Indians. 
Bemelmans  made  New  \'ork  his 
hometown  and  made  himselt  the 
quintessential  cosmopolitan  home- 
bov  until  his  death  m  1962.  .An  "I 
Love  New  York"  campaign  bv  Be- 
melmans would  feature  the  Centra! 
Park  horse-cab  drixers  ("the  sloppi- 


est of  their  kind  an\  where  in  the 
world").  Batter\  Park"s  clam  andovs- 
ter  bars,  and  "smoke"  addicts  sleep- 
ing it  off  on  Park  Row. 

From  the  mid  teens  to  the  late 
twenties.  Bemelmans  sporadicalh 
toiled  in  the  old  Ritz-Carllon  on 
Madison  .Avenue,  and  from  this 
duck  pond,  he  created  a  splash\  por- 
trait ot  New  York  life.  L  nder  differ- 


Endpaper,  top, 
from  /  Love  You, 
/  Love  You,  I  Love 
You,  1942.  Above: 
With  Madeleine, 
Barbara,  and  Tinkel. 
Leh:  Chair  with 
epaulets  in  the 
Gramercy  Park  living 
room.  Below  left: 
Hotel  Splendide, 
1941 ,  bound  in 
Ritz  curtain  fabric. 


ent  names — Hotel  Splendide.  Hotel 
Bemelmans.  the  Cocofinger  Pal- 
ace— the  Ritz  was  immortalized  in 
several  of  his  books  for  grown-ups  (a 
series  will  be  reprinted  bv  James  H. 
Heineman  next  vear  with  a  bibliog- 
raphy by  Murray  Pomerance). 

Bemelmans's  Ritz  was  a  tvpe  of 
New  York  establishment  now  ex- 
tinct: a  hotel  de  grand  luxe.  The  four 
hundred  rooms  be- 
hind its  fagade  were 
like  a  great  private 
house.  It  had  thick 
carpels,  thin  glasses, 
fine  linen .  and  a 
good  orchestra.  La- 
dies were  not  al- 
lowed to  knit  in  the 
1  o b b \  because  it 
looked  bad.  Food 
for  guests'  dogs  was 
lovinglv  prepared 
and  added  to  the  bill 
as  "nourriture  pour  un  chien."  For 
an  additional  twentv-five  cents,  a 
bellbov  would  walk  the  well-nourri- 
tured  chien.  Bemelmans  filled  pages 
with  the  misadventures  of  his  co- 
workers, a  New  York  sampler  of 
underdogs,  mad  dogs,  and  Milque- 
toasts. There  was  a  dishwasher  who 
was  a  marchese.  a  waiter  with  a  shoe 
fetish,  a  manager  with  the  charm  of  a 
Prussian  general.  The  staff  wore 
spats  and  answered  to  Frenchified 
versions  of  their  names.  The  assis- 
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LIFE'S  Precious  Gifts, 


SWAROVSKl 
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He  had  the  "face  of  a  sliorhth  intoxicated  babv" 


am  headwaiter 
!  esembled  "Saint 
Francis  in  a  tail- 
Loat.""  The  Ritz 
1  i  e  n  t  e  1  e  was 
t  quallv  out  of 
lontrol  and  or 
kiiulK  :  L  law  mtj 
nothers  ot  debu- 
antes.  corpulent 
'usinessmen,  tip- 
Bemelmans  pcT-class  i\  pes  with  faces 
^f','?^^         showing  -that  highbred. 

children  s  "-  ^ 

painting  of  gentle  incompetence  w  hich 
New  York.  had  impo\erished  theni."' 
The  pseudonvmous  Mrs.  Lucius  Le 
Grand  Prideaux  earned  Bemel- 
nianss  respect  for  her  uncomplain- 
ing receipt  ot  a  dinner  roll  contain- 
ing a  half-smoked  cigar. 

The  Ritz  taught  Bemelmans  "iio\s 
to  press  a  duck,  c^pen  a  bottle,  and 
push  a  chair  under  a  lad\ ."  Still  no 
anarel.  he  killed  time  sketching  on  the 
menus  and  painting  on  the  kitchens 
tile  w  alls.  He  also  broke  dishes.  thre\N 
travs.  devoured  garnishes.  As  pun- 
ishment for  a  tumble  with  a  load  of 
eight  pheasants  a  la  Souvaroff.  Be- 
melmans became  the  busbo\  in  the 
restatuant's  "Siberia."  Things  were 
so  bad  that  "if  there  was  anv  broken 
glass  around  the  dining-room,  it  was 
alw a\  s  in  otir  spinach."  he  gloated. 

In  those  davs.  waiters  had  perks: 
two  bottles  of  champagne  daih .  valet 
service,  the  run  of  an  icebox  stuffed 
with  lobsters,  sturgeon,  and  caviar. 
Honed  bv  the  Ritz.  Bemelmans's 
tastebuds  developed  fangs  for  cavi- 
ar. "[I]  will  shamelesslv  attend  a  din- 
ner partv  of  awful  people  to  partake 
of  it.  if  I  know  the  hostess  has  enotii^h 
big  serving  spoons."  he  panted.  His 
big-spoon  gluttonv  didn't  ijo  unno- 
ticed. The  good  w  ife  ot  the  ow  ner  ot 
Maxim"s  chided.  "Mon  Dieu.  Lud- 
wig.  \()u  eat  the  stuff  as  if  it  were 
porridge."  He  also  favored  Dom 
Perignon  and  roast  goose.  Ham  was 
a  "kind  of  tranquilizer'"  for  him.  Be- 
melmans even  swapped  his  sketches 
and  writing  for  edibles.  .\  storv  for 
Theatre  Arts  brought  two  cases  ot 
champagne,  six  bottles  of  brand\ .  ci- 
gars, and  sleeping  pills. 

With  the  ex-\\aiter"s  radar.  Bemel- 


mans tuned  in  to  the  psvche  of  res- 
taurants. He  haunted  Sloppv  Louie's 
and  crustv  Sweet's  in  the  ri>h  market. 
He  paid  homage  to  Luchow's  w aiters 
as  the  "last  of  their  kind,  upstanding 
citizens,  without  a  trace  of  servilitv  in 
their  makeup.  .  .  .Their  opinion» 
are  as  definite  as  those  of  another 
race  of  philosophers,  the  New  York 
taxi  drivers. ■■  Regardless  of  the  estab- 
lishment.  Bemelmans  habituallv 
sketched  on  menus  and  matchbooks 
and  eavesdropped  on  conversations. 
\shiLh  \sere  recvcled  into  his  work. 
foi"  him.  there  wa>  onh  a  taint  line 
between  fiction  and  nonfiction. 

"Often  what  I  write  is  true.  "  he 
shrugijed.  The  nonfiction  good  life 
took  its  toll.  At  age  thirt\-one.  Be- 
melmans had  unnaturallv  rosv 
clieeks  ("capillaries  had  exploded 
from  too  much  drinking"),  he 
gasped  going  upstairs  and  was  terri- 
fied bv  his  CTOwin^  resemblance  to 

"Theodore,  the  penguin-shaped 
maitre  d'  hotel." 

No  g\ m  for  Bemelmans.  .\fter  the 
Wall  Street  crash,  he  rented  a  studio 
on  8th  Street.  There  his  habit  of  in- 
flicting sketches  on  his  environment 
paid  off.  A  book  editor  jumped  at  his 
w  indow  shades  painted  w  ith  Tirole- 
an  scenes.  She  pushed  him  into  pub- 
lishing. A  few  leaps  later:  the  first 
Madeline  book,  named  after  his  w  ife 
(minus  an  ""e"").  He  called  the  series 
his  "old-age  insurance.""  and  he  was 
right — Madeline  has  ne\er  been  out 
of  print  since  1 939  and  is  available  to- 
da\  on  \ideo.  (Bemelmans  turned 
out  more  than  three  dozen  books, 
plus  the  screenplav  for  Yolanda  and 
the  Thiej,  which  GIs  voted  one  of  the 
w  orst  movies  of  1945.)  His  daughter. 
Barbara,  recalled  his  less  than  saintlv 
w  orking  attitude.  Interrupted  bv  his 
then  tlve-\ear-old  offspring,  he  di- 
rected her  to  ""get  the  hell  out  of  here. 
I"m  busv  w  ritin?  a  children"s  book." 

Bemelmans  gave  a  kinder  recep- 
tion to  a  group  of  Young  (^-  Rubicam 
ad  execs.  In  1933  the%  opened  the 
Hapsburg  House  restaurant  with 
him.  Tinv.  expensive,  and  located  on 
East  55th  Street,  the  Hapsburg  had 
walls  completelv  muralized  bv  Be- 
melmans. This  decoration  was  stib- 


ject  to  change,  as  he  repainted  at 
w  him.  To  simplifv  service,  he  had  all 
the  waiters  go  bv  the  name  Carl.  The 
partnership  eventuallv  soured:  the 
fuming  investors  were  unable  to  get 
tables  since  Bemelmans  packed  the 
place  w  ith  his  pals. 

The  artist  next  turned  his  talents 
to  his  own  home.  In  tlie  194iis  he 
moved  the  tamih  and  Iinkel  the 
\orkie  to  the  corner  ot  Gramercv 
Park  South  and  Ir\ing  Place.  Deco- 
rator Rub\  Ross  \\  ood  had  a  hand  in 
the  interiors,  w  hich  could  be  de- 
scribed as  theatriial  inn  verv.  Coex- 
isting in  the  li\  ing  room  were  a 
seventeenth-centurv  chandelier  of  a 
whale  vomiting  Jonah,  a  pair  of  two- 
hundred-pound  \'enetian  lions,  a 
baroque  clock  from  the  castle  of 
Xvmphenburg,  and  a  six-foot-long 
painting  of  New  York  City  done  by 
schoolchildren.  The  dining  room 
boasted  a  Pennsvlvania  German  buf- 
fet and  w  alls  adorned  with  the  artists 
sketches  of  trees  and  pigeons.  \\  ood 
contributed  a  folk  art  rooster  that 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  On  the 
ceiling  overhead  Bemelmans  pasted 
a  large  map  of  Paris.  When  laid  low 
bv  insomnia,  he  w  ould  lie  in  bed  and 
use  a  fiashlight  to  trace  a  walking 
tour  of  the  citv  on  the  map. 

In  the  late  forties  the  familv  relo- 
cated uptown.  .\s  pavment  for  mu- 
rals painted  in  the  namesake 
Bemelmans  Bar.  thev  lived  in  the 
Carlvle  Hotel  for  a  vear  and  a  half. 
The  murals — still  on  view  todav — 
feature  Madeline  frolicking  in  a 
parklike  setting.  Undoubtedly  one  of 
the  few  cocktail  establishments  with 
decorations  inspired  bv  a  childrens 
book,  the  bar  is  totallv  in  keeping 
w  ith  the  artist's  character. 

After  all.  he  was  the  kind  of  guv 
who  dre!:sed  as  Santa  Claus  for  a 
Toun  if  Country  childrens  Christmas 
partv  and  arrived  via  helicopter. 
Once  his  ho-ho-ho  stint  was  over,  he 
quaffed  champagne  and  made  the 
curmudgeonlv  obsenation.  ""This  is 
the  first  decent  thing  Ive  done  in  fif- 
tv  vears.  I  hope  it  wont  get  me  to 
Heaven  where  I  wont  know  anv- 
one."  Not  to  worn .  Bemelmans  has 
friends  evervwhere.  A 
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The  Secret  Garden    Too  few  New  Yorkers  realize 
they  have  a  garden  of  their  own  in  Central  Park  By  Patti  Hagan 


T 


Ihe  best-kept  Seciet  Garden  in 
New  Vol  k  is  public.  It  opened 
uptown  as  part  of  Gentral 
Park's  Gonservatory  Garden  in  Sep- 
tember  1937,  with  a  memorial  to 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  author  of 
The  Secret  Garden.  That  May,  Mayor 
Fiorello  LaCiuardia  had  accepted  the 
statue  of  the  book's  main  characters, 
Dickon  and  Mary,  on  behalf  of  New 
York  Gity's  children.  The  memorial 
committee  hoped  children  would  be- 
come 'niilitant  Park  Defenders,  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  outdoor  housekeeping." 

Repeating  The  Secret  Garden's  story  line,  Gentral  Park's 
version  eventually  went  to  weed  and  during  the  fiscal 
troubles  of  the  196()s  and  '7()s  lapsed  into  horticultural 
bankruptcy.  Yoluiiteers  from  the  Garden  Cllubof  Amer- 
ica tried  to  halt  the  de- 
(  li  ne,  but  t  he  key  to 
bringing  this  garden 
ba(k  was  louiul  in   \\)H2 
through  a  parks  de|iarl- 
nunt  partnership  with 
the  newly  established 
not-for-profit    C^entral 
Park  (Conservancy.  Still, 
a  decade  later,  (Central 
Park's  long-running  Se- 
cret (iarden  remains 

The  Secret  Garden  lily  pond,  top  left.  Top  right:  The  formal  Central 
and  North  gardens  in  fall.  Above  left:  The  Fifth  Avenue  gate.  Above 
and  right:  Secret  Garden  borders  designed  by  Lynden  B.  Miller. 


surprisingly  unknown,  even  to  Gotham  gardeners. 

The  best  thing  about  the  Gonservatory  Garden  is  that 
there  is  no  conservatory — -just  garden.  It  was  named,  in 
memoriam,  for  the  greenhouse  complex  that  Parks 
Commissioner  Robert  Moses  demolished  in  1934  as  too 
costly  to  maintain.  In  its  stead  Moses  commissioned  the 
WPA-built  formal  landscape  that  included  the  Secret 
Garden.  At  the  1937  opening,  John  H.  Finley,  editor  in 
chief  oi  The  New  York  Times,  gave  thanks  for  designer  Bet- 
ty Sprout's  formal  scheme,  "instead  of  a  crowd  of  plant 
and  flower  of  mob  potentialities  that  may  break  into  a 
riot  and  deprive  the  minorities  of  their  rights  or  beccjme 
a  drab,  uninteresting  anarchic  mass  of  vegetation  where 
things  seem  to  grow  haphazard."  Finley  added:  "This 
city  must  be  lastingly  grateful  for  what  the  Parks  Depart- 
ment under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Moses  has 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  Creator  in  making  this  a 
more  beautiful,  happier  city  and  world."  There  were  no 
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less  than  sixteen  people  lookiii"  ailei- 
the  tormalilies  at  the  time. 

.\'f)\vada\s,  when  1  need  to  get  out 
(«( town  fast,  I  go  uptown  to  East  Har- 
lem. At  l(),")ili  Slieel  and  Filth  Ave- 
luie,  1  pass  through  the  Vanderbilt 
(iate  into  the  NYC-posted  "Quiet 
Zone"  of  the  Conservatory  Ciarden,  a 
six-acre  triptych.  The  North  Gaiden 
is  a  French  parterre  de  broderie  w  ith 
annuals  and  old  roses.  The  (lentral 
(icuxlen  panel  is  a  serene  hall  acre 
oi  lawn  (the  favored  place  for  East 
Harlem  brides  to  spread  a  wedding 
gown  train)  framed  by  clipped  yew, 
crab  apple  allees,  a  lountain,  and 
stepped  hedges  leading  to  a  wisteria 
pergola — Italianate,  architectural, 
green  on  green.  The  South  Garden 
(Secret  Ciarden) — eleven  beds  in  ex- 
panding horseshoes  centered  on  a  lilv 
pond — is  in  the  (iertrude  Jekyll  En- 
glish cottage-gai den  style.  Unerr- 
ingly, my  escape  magnet  pulls  me  to 
the  Secret  Garden  for  a  vacation 
from  the  city.  Always,  I  return  to 
New  York  refreshed  and  lastingly 
grateful  for  what  the  C'entral  I'ark 


Oakleaf  hydrangea,  gypsophila,  and  other 
Miller  favorites  line  a  bluestone  path. 

C^onservancy  has  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  re-creator  (and  direc- 
tor) of  the  Gonsei  vatory  Ciarden, 
Eynden  B.  Miller,  a  four-gardener 
staff,  and  a  baker's  dozen  of  expert 
volunteer  gardeners.  (In  1984  the 
Woodland  Slope  was  designed  by 
I'enelope  Maynard.) 

The  Secret  Garden  bears  the  em- 
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phatic  mark  of  Mifler,  like  Jekyll  an 
artist:  "I  gave  up  the  painting.  This  is 
ten  times  more  intellectually  chal- 
lenging." In  1982,  while  working 
with  an  "old-style  English  gardener" 
on  a  Long  Island  estate,  Miller  was 
asked  by  the  Conservancy  to  direct 
the  garden  restoration.  A  crack 
plantswoman,  she  has  since  devel- 
oped a  tough,  elegant,  urban  plant 
repertoire  and  a  reputation  for  be- 
ing able  to  bring  the  most  derelic  t  of 
public  gardens  back  to  life:  "I  won't 
do  private  gardens — c:)nly  public." 

A  friend  who  recently  visited  the 
Conservatory  Ciaiclen  wasn't  sine  if 
he'd  seen  the  director,  but  he  had  no- 
ticed an  artemisia-haired  woman, 
"with  \ery  strong  forearms  and 
hands,  who  was  looking  at  the  plants 
in  a  commanding  way."  (iarden 
Commander  Millet  has  made  this 
designated  quiet  zone  explode  with 
plant  exuberance  inside  a  bastion  of 
sheared  Euonymus  kiaiitschovK a 
'Manhattan'  hedges.  Here  the  aver- 
age New  Yorker  can  come  face-to- 
lea  f  with  such  giants  of  the 
temperate  plant  world  as  Vernonia 
iiovchorarnisis.  a.k.a.  New  York  Iron- 
weed,  or  the  six-loot  Rudhcckid  nili/la 
'Herbstsonne'.  Miller  speaks  of  her 
creation  with  the  verve  of  a  latter-day 
Robert  Moses.  "I  like  anything  with 
big  leaves,"  she  aimounces,  planting 
herself  before  a  Buphthalmum  specio- 
suiii  or  a  macleaya.  "Petasites!  It's  a 
dreadful  thug,  but  look  at  the  sculp- 
ture." Oakleaf  hydrangea:  "I  get 
teased  about  that,  I  use  it  so  much.  I 
could  run  a  lobbying  business  foi 
that  plant.  Native  American!"  Miller 
once  told  Meiv  York  magazine:  "Pe- 
rennial borders  are  my  thing."  An- 
other thing  is  ornamental  grass. 
"Miscanthus  sinensis  'Gracillimus'  is 
the  big  excitement  at  the  end  of  this 
bed,"  she  will  say.  "We  use  grasses  as 
exclamation  points!" 

"I  love  purple  foliage,"  she  ex- 
claims, stopping  before  another  of 
her  signature  plants,  a  luminous  but  - 
gundy-leaved  Cotinus  coggygria  'Ro\- 
al  Purple',  and  then  an  extraordi- 
nary antiqued  glaucous  sepia-tinted 
Rosa  ruhri folia.  She  points  to  yet  an- 
other trademark,  a  Bcrbcris  thunbergii 
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Petals  from  crab  apples  planted  in  1937 
dust  benches  from  the  1939  World's  Fair. 


'Atropurpurea'  in  a  rounded-off 
clip.  A  Lynden  Miller  border  is 
splendid  independent  of  bloom. 
"Foliage  is  much  more  important 
than  flowers.  Everything  here  is 
keyed  to  foliage."  (Some  plants  she 
deliberately  deflowers.)  And  after 
nine  years  Miller  reports  that  "visi- 
tors are  not  so  hipped  on  the  flowers 
as  they  used  to  be."  Passing  by  the 
grand  maroon  leaves  of  Heuchera 
micrantha  'Palace  Purple',  she  com- 


ments: "The  flowers  are  nothing." 

In  1985  Miller  explained  to  a  re- 
porter from  The  Village  Voice:  "The 
overall  color  scheme  is  white,  yellow, 
blue,  grav.  and  pink.  .  .  .Everything 
except  red.  I  don't  like  red,  because  it 
jumps  out  too  far.  I  use  silver  and 
gray  as  much  as  possible.  .  .  .Gray 
gives  a  garden  calm."  A  longtime  vol- 
tmteer,  Barbara  Stonecipher,  recalls 
the  time  Miller  "ripped  an  orange 
daylily  out  with  great  hysteria."  But 
this  year  a  rogue  purple  coneflower 
bloomed  unmolested  in  one  of  two 
perennial  beds  forbidden  to  pink. 
Red  and  orange  got  admitted  to  the 
annuais  beds.  Says  Lalitte  Scott,  an- 
other volunteer,  of  Miller's  softening 
on  the  color  line:  "Before,  it  was  very 
subdued  and  safe.  Now,  she's  decid- 
ing there's  more  to  things  than 
mauve  and  white."  Still,  Miller's  most 
frequent  command  to  an  attending 
gardener  faced  with  an  off-color 
plant  is,  "Off  with  its  head!" 

The  secret  life  of  this  secret  gar- 
den was  outlined  in  the  director's 
summer  1985  checklist:  "Weeding, 
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mulching,  staking,  deadheading, 
pruning,  some  fertilizing  (very  little), 
clipping  hedges,  weeding  between 
stones  on  paths,  put  in  water  lilies, 
order  bulbs  for  fall,  take  tours,  an- 
swer questions,  raise  money,  water, 
water,  water."  Two  years  later  the 
Weiler-Arnow  family  gave  the  Con- 
servatory Garden  a  $  1 .5  million  dow- 
ry and  "raise  money"  dropped  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  list.  ("I  can  get  run 
over  by  a  bus  and  die  happy,"  Miller 
says,  "because  this  garden  is  going  to 
go  on.")  The  endowment  pays  the 
salaries  of  the  four  conservatory  gar- 
deners, Sarah  Price  (curator),  Jamie 
Day  (assistant  curator),  Andre 
Barnes,  and  Dan  Wallace.  The 
plants,  as  working  plants  (8:00  A.M. 
to  dusk),  pretty  much  earn  their 
keep  —  plus  funds  for  more  — 
through  photo  shoot  fees? 

In  her  plant  collages  Miller  has  set 
a  precedent  for  adventurous  munici- 
pal practices.  Before  her,  there  was 
no  mulching  at  the  Conservatory 
Garden.  Now  it's  cocoa  bean  hulls, 
and  "for  a  few  days  it  smells  as  if  all 
you  need  is  a  spoon  and  whipped 
cream."  She  began  the  soil  restora- 
tion by  digging  in  tons  of  leaf  mold 
and  continues  to  use  leaf  compost 
from  Central  Park's  24,000  trees. 
(She  gets  indignantjust  thinking  of  a 
century  of  compost  lost,  of  trillions 
of  leaves  trucked  out  of  the  city  at 
taxpayer  expense.)  The  ebullience  of 
her  plants  is  achieved  without  pesti- 
cides, by  making  ecologically  appro- 
priate plant  choices.  "If  a  plant  needs 
spraying,  we  don't  use  it.  We  treat  the 
soil.  I  will  not  spray  aphids.  I  hit  them 
hard  with  hoses." 

Miller,  who  has  served  on  Manhat- 
tan Community  Board  #1 1  and  has 
chaired  its  Parks  Committee,  tells  vis- 
itors how  it  was  ten  years  ago.  "Peo- 
ple were  afraid  to  come  here.  It  was 
one  of  the  two  places  most  avoided  in 
Central  Park, "  she  recendy  informed 
an  expedition  from  the  Garden 
Writers  Association  of  America.  "It 
was  quite  sinister  in  here  before,"  she 
recalls.  "It  was  terrifying — big  dark 
hedges  looining  at  you."  But  now 
"people  come  here.  It  was  the  plants 
that  brought  the  people  back.  The 
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•  GARDENING 

plants  that  make  people  enjoy  each 
other."  And  no  doubt  it  is  the  plants 
that  make  people  behave,  feel  com- 
fortable, know  the  garden  is  theirs. 
"To  my  great  joy  people  in  wheel- 
chairs and  stretchers  come,  and  it's 
part  of  their  recovery." 

Still,  in  1988  during  the  month  of 
June,  crimes  against  plants,  not  peo- 
ple, turned  curator  Price  into  a  daily 
plant  crime  reporter.  On  the  Memo- 
rial Day  weekend,  flowers  were  pur- 
loined and  non-Miller-approved 

"People  were 
afraid  to  come  here. 
The  plants  brought 

people  back" 

flowers  were  smuggled  in — and 
planted.  Two  weeks  later,  "horticul- 
turists slimier  than  slugs  stole  over 
thirty  choice  perennials."  One  eve- 
ning Price  and  Miller  encountered  a 
man  two  blocks  away  carrying  a  flat 
of  coleus  stolen  from  the  garden. 
(Conservatory  Garden  plants  were 
seen  for  sale  on  1  16th  Street.  Later 
the  gardeners  found  an  "aluminum 
pole,  that  had  obviously  been  used  to 
dig" — and  $150  in  jjlants  disap- 
peared "by  way  of  a  dit(  h  dug  under 
the  back  fence."  I  raditionally,  as 
Miller  and  Price  reminded  their  local 
police  captain  last  year,  "Mother's 
Day  weekend  is  a  time  of  plant  theft 
in  [the]  garden."  This  summer  the 
garden  was  able  to  hire  a  lone  Con- 
servatory Garden  Ranger,  courtesy 
of  the  Andy  Warhol  Foundation  for 
the  Visual  Arts. 

On  the  garden's  western  side  is  an 
outcrop  of  Manhattan  schist.  In  the 
185()s,  Central  Park  was  blasted  out 
of  this  metamorphic  substrate,  the 
common  bedrock  of  Manhattan  Is- 
land. In  1983,  recognizing  Lynden 
Miller's  own  metamorphic  talents, 
CCommunity  Board  #  1  1  awarded  her 
a  piece  of  the  rock  of  East  Harlem, 
"in  grateful  appreciation  for  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  in  El  Barrio 
thiough  restoration  of  the  Clonserva- 
torv  Gaiden."  A 
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he  design  is  Victorian  from  an  old  Royal  Worcester  pattern  book. 
But  the  look  of  Holly  Ribbons  is  very  much  today.  Fresh,  formal,  versatile, 
elegant,  it  speaks  of  quality  in  Fine  Bone  China  edged  in  22  carat  gold. 
Isn't  this  everything  you  want  your  holiday  table  to  say  about  you? 
Right  now  there's  a  special  gift  for  you:  a  free  9"  rimmed  soup  bowl 
with  each  place  setting  at  Brumer  Dudley  Jewelers,  Clinton; 
Handcraft  House,  Belmont;  La'Vake  Jewelers,  Princeton;  Mayhew, 
New  York;  Peacock  Alley,  Chapel  Hill;  The  Silver  Leopard,  Dallas. 
Royal  Worcester.  Forty  One  Madison,  New  York  10010 


BY  APPOMTMENT  TO 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II 

MAHUFACTUREdS  OF  CHINA 

AND  PORCELAIN 


ROYAL 

WORCESTER. 
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Home  Fires  Burning 

Performers  Pennjillette  and  Carol 

Perkins  work  their  own  magic  at  home 

By  Graydon  Carter 


It  is  a  stirring  testament  to  the  nation's  evolving  de- 
sign literacy  that  those  Americans  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  magic  or  comedy  or  postmodernism 
in  its  nonarchitectural  applications  would  in  all 
likelihood  correctly  answer  the  following  question: 
Which  descrif)ti<m  best  approximates  what  you  imagine  Perm 
Jillette's  New  York  apartment  to  be  like?  (choose  from  the  op- 
tions below) 

(a)  a  charming  maisonette  off  Fifth  done  up  in  the  style 
of  a  Regency  drawing  room 

(b)  a  soaring  Central  Park  West  duplex  rendered  in 
early  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  as  interpreted  by  one  of  his 
students 

(c)  a  loftlike  hangar  in  the  city's  zipper  and  ribbon  dis- 
trict which  looks  like  the  home  of  a  sophisticated  teen- 
ager with  a  lot  of  money. 

You  are  no  doubt  familiar  enough  with  the  rhythm  of 
this  tiredjoke  setup  to  knoW  that  the  answer  is  (c).  Unless, 
of  course,  you  were  fooled  by  those  elegant  rooms  filled 
with  European  furniture  and  gilded  mirrors.  Don't  be. 
That's  Jillette's  girlfriend  Carol  Perkins's  place. 

Since  we  have  photographs  of  both  in  front  of  us — 
thereby  demonstrating  the  fact  that  two  people  can  be  at- 
tracted to  each  other  regardless  of  their  contrasting  de- 
sign philosophies — I  suppose  this  article  could  end  here. 


Onstage,  Penn 
Jillette  and  Carol 
Perkins,  above, 
share  similar  tastes; 
offstage  is  another 
matter.  Top  left:  In 
her  living  room 
Perkins  displays  a 
desk  from  the  Plaza 
Hotel.  Top  right: 
Jillette  is  happiest 
in  his  study-cum- 
playroom.  Details 
see  Resources. 


But  if,  like  me,  you  think  Penn  &  Tell- 
er are  the  greatest  thing  to  happen  to 
magic  since  Kreskin  disappeared  (Em 
speaking  figuratively  here),  you  prob- 
ably want  to  know  more.  So  let's  take 
your  questions  one  at  a  time. 

You,  sir,  up  there  in  the  corner,  you 
had  a  question?  Urn,  where  is  Perm's 
apartment?  As  I  was  to  discover  on  one  of  the  hottest  days 
of  1991,  the  apartment  is  in  a  building  wedged  both 
physically  and  psychically  between  a  wholesale  ribbon 
shop  and  a  costume  jewelry  boutique.  When  he  was 
apartment  hunting  a  few  years  ago,  Jillette  told  his  real 
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In  Jillette's  loft,  an 
Erte  "alphabetiform," 
far  left,  flanks  a 
closet  door,  crowned 
by  his  childhood  sled. 
Above  left:  His  private 
diner.  Below  left: 
Jillette's  only  nod  to 
something  approaching 
traditionalism — a 
miniature  room  hidden 
among  his  CDs. 


Penn  wanted  a  place  that  was  like  him,  "big  and  a  little  goofy" 


estate  agent  that  he  wanted  a  place  close  to  Times  Square 
and  that  he  wanted  it  to  be  hke  him,  "big  and  a  little 
goofy."  Which  is  pretty  much  what  he  got.  The  apart- 
ment is  100  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  has  1 1-foot  ceil- 
ings, and  has  elbowroom  sufficient  for  a  six-foot,  six- 
in<  h  man  with  a  desire  to  lay  down  bowling  alley 
markings  on  the  hardwood  floor  and  have  pins  at  one 
end  and  balls  at  the  other. 

What  would  you  say  is  Perm's  overall  design  philosophy? 
(iood  question.  As  a  former  teenager,  I  think  I  am  on 
firm  ground  in  stating  that  if  there  is  a  theme  to  Jillette's 
digs  It  might  best  be  described  as  faux  punk--the  kind  of 
music  and  gadget-heavy  apartment  that  figures  in  the 
wildest  fantasies  of  a  million  teenagers.  I  certainly  recog- 
nize in  his  place  the  sort  of  things  that  I  would  have  had 
in  my  apartment  when  I  wasa  teenager  had  I  been  able  to 
afford  the  things  or  the  apartment. 

What  about  Ms.  Perkins?  Well,  since  she  is  a  former 


model  for  the  Victoria's  Secret  catalogue,  I  suppose  she 
too  has  figured  in  the  wildest  fantasies  of  a  million  teen- 
agers. No,  no;  I  mean  what  about  her  design  philosophy?  Ah. 
As  you  can  tell  from  the  photographs,  when  Perkins  is 
not  eating  fire  with  Jillette  onstage  (they  both  regularly 
perform  on  and  off  Broadway),  she  prefers  softer  light- 
ing. Her  Chelsea  loft,  twenty  blocks  due  south  of  Jil- 
lette's, is  bathed  in  muted  yellows  and  beiges.  And  her 
tastes  are  catholic:  stuff  handed  down  from  her  grand- 
mother is  mixed  with  things  picked  up  from  junk  stores, 
antiques  shops,  auctions,  and  even  right  off  the  street. 

You,  madam,  in  the  front  row.  You  had  a  question? 
Yes.  You  keep  hitting  on  this  teenager  thing  with  Penn.  What  is  it 
that  rnakesyousay  he  lives  like  a  teenager?  I'm  glad  you  asked. 
Are  you  making  fun  of  me?  No,  really,  I'm  glad  you  asked. 
Close  your  eyes  and  imagine,  if  you  will,  a  checklist  of 
things  you  might  find  in  a  teenager's  dream  apartment. 
This  would  have  to  be  a  teenager  who  is  very  smart,  mind 


Perkins's  Mediterranean-style  dining  room,  above  left,  features  vintage  wrought-iron 
chairs   Above:  A  pair  of  Audubon  prints  hang  over  a  bronze-tiled  console  table  and  gilded 
chairs  by  Bonetti  and  Garouste.  Right:  In  the  bedroom  a  velvet  curtain  serves  as  a  door. 


As  I  See  It  #7  in  a  series 
Anthony  Russo 
'RSVP' 
Scratchboard 
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you  (heavily  into  computers  and 
spate  shuttles  and  that  sort  of  thing), 
anfl  uith  a  playful  sense  of  humor. 
And  remember,  he  has  wads  of  mon- 
ey. So  let's  go  down  that  teen  check- 
list one  category  at  a  time. 

•  Minimal  furnishings.  I  he  living 
room  consists  entirely  of  a  f)lue  Bar- 
(alounger  and  a  nuhhy  tweedish 
chestei  field,  lioth  aie  facing  in  the 
same  direction. 

•  (iadgets.  A  panel  of  f)uttons  near 
the  liarcalounger  command  module 
activates  a  theatric  al  burgundy  velvet 
(uM.iiii  ilial  moves  silently  acioss  the 
wall  ol  windows,  dims  the  lights,  then 
drops  a  television  screen  from  the 
ceiling  and  turns  on  an  overhead 
projection  unit.  Also,  mounted  on 
the  wall  of  his  dining  aiea  is  a  small 
wooden  board  ,it  ihc  lopof  whic  h  are 
a  pair  of  ii.iil-like  elec  Irodes.  When  a 
|)ic  kle  is  mounted  on  them  and  the 
elec  trie  ity  is  tinned  on,  the  ac  idity  in 
the  pic  kle  iscliajged  to  a  point  where 
it  will  glow  in  the  dark. 

•  Music  and  electi onics.  Jillette's 
apartment  has  a  wall  of  albums,  cas- 
settes, CDs,  videos,  and  laser  discs,  all 
in  alphabetical  order.  There  is  every 
im.iginable  f oi  in  of  in. u  bine  lo  play 
ihcm  on. 

•  ( ionvei  salion  pieces.  Here  ev- 
erything is  a  conversation  piece, 
from  t  he  IRY  OUR  NKW  JIMIU) 
liRKASlS  restaurant  sign  to  the 
NASA  c  ii(  nil  board  propped  over  a 
window.  1  here  is  a  Psycho  showei 
curtain,  a  I  RAVi:i.iN(;  Wll.luiRY  on 
BOARD  car  sign,  a  coaster  his  grand- 
mothci  made  with  "Mug  Rug"  need- 
l<|)oiiiIc'd  on  it,  an  Kmmy  Award  that 
broke  in  hall  when  he  tried  lo  use  it 
as  a  hannner  ("  I'hey're  really  not  as 
well  built  as  you'd  think"),  and  a  huge 
mec  hanized  Swiss  Army  knife  dis- 
play model.  Over  his  kitchen  cabi- 
nets |illelle  has  hung  two  life-size 
plaster  copies  of  his  own  head  that 
were  given  to  him  by  the  producers 
of  the  film  Pniii  ^  Teller  Get  Killed 

I  hey  are  lined  up  beside  <i  human 
skull.  He  calls  the  exhibit  "  i  he 

i  hree  Stages  of  Man.  " 

•Crash  pad  capability.  When  jil- 
lettc  is  in  town,  he  often  shares  fiis 
apartment  with  Perkins.  When 
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they're  away,  Jillette's  friend  Elliot 
Freeman  stays  at  his  place.  Freeman, 
who  is  an  artist,  should  feel  especially 
at  home  here  because  dozens  of  his 
colorful  c  hildlike  paintingsaie  hang- 
ing on  the  walls. 

•  Pornography.  I  could  not  begin 
to  catalogue  J  illette's  vast  assortment 
of  dirty  videos,  magazines,  books,  H- 
by- 10  stills,  paintings,  playing  cards, 
and  generally  naughty  bric-a-brac . 
I'he  collection  is  huge,  and  if  I  had  to 
guess  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is,  judg- 
ing by  his  taste  in  literature  and  ce- 
ramics, I  would  say  jillette  is  a  breast 
man.  I  asked  what  he  does  when  his 
parents  come  over,  and  he  says  he 
takes  the  pictures  down  and  tells  his 
folks  not  to  poke  around  too  much. 

What  did  you  like  best  ahoul  Jillette's 
(ifHiitinettt?  I'he  lac!  that  he  h.is  not 
lo.ided  it  up  with  a  lot  of  old  magi- 
cian's props  or  original  Houdini 
posters  or  anything. 

OK,  one  last  cjuestion?  You,  sir, 
the  tall  fellow  with  the  ponytail  and 
the  kumcjuat  face  and  tfie  painted 
fingernail.  Hey,  you're  getting  mvjully 
personal  here.  Sorry,  I've  been  under  a 
lot  of  stress  lately.  Yc:)ur  question,  sir? 
Yeah,  so  u'hat's  a  hitrhin'  guy  like  Jillette 
u'lth  a  girljrierul  like  (larol  doing  in  a  ni<  e 
magazine  like  this?  It  can  safely  be  ai- 
gued  that  it  is  our  early  apartments 
that  provide  the  truest  window  on 
our  inteiestsand  personalities.  As  we 
get  older,  those  initial  piimitively 
iconoclastic  impulses  to  gussy  up  our 
surioimdings  with  the  things  we  love 
most ,  regardless  of  their  tackiness  or 
suitability,  become  buried  under 
weighty  matters  of  taste  and  deco- 
rum.  As  we  get  older,  our  houses 
therefore  become  less  reflective  ol 
who  we  are  and  more  a  reflec  ticjn  of 
who  we  want  our  friends  to  think  we 
are.  And?.  .  .  And,  well,  Jillette's 
ajjaitment  is  a  refreshing  change 
from  that.  Someday,  though,  I  ex- 
pect he  will  grow  tired  of  it  all  and 
will  chuck  everything  in  his  place  and 
redo  it  in  something  like  Regency  or 
early  Frank  Floyd  Wright.  When  he 
does,  he  will  no  doubt  make  a  c  eriain 
fire-eating  (Chelsea  resident  very 
happy,  not  to  mention  an  awful  lot  of 
flea  market  vendors.  A 
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LIMOGES 
Limoges,  France 

NEIMAN  MARCUS,  NATIONWIDE. 

NORTHEAST 
Cabbages  &  Kings,  Newport,  Rl 
Joyce's  Mary  Curtis  Shop,  Concord,  r 
The  Yellow  Daffodil,  Avon,  CT 
The  Hutch,  Brooklyn,  NY 
interiors  by  Joan  Manning,  Bronxville, 
Quaker  Gift  Shop,  Staten  Island,  NY 
Wit's  End  Giftique,  Inc.,  Clifton  Park,  ^   L 
Brielle  Galleries,  Brielle,NJ       [% 
Harriet  Eisenberg,  West  Orange,  NJ 
Rande  Lynne,  Englewood,  NJ 
S.  Marsh  &  Sons,  Millburn,  NJ 
Martin's,  Washington,  DC 
TheEnchantedOwl,  Greenville,  DE  I  = 
Creative  Specialties,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  H    a 
China  Collection,  Wynnewood,  PA      \ 
Willis  Furniture,  Virginia  Beach,  VA    A 

SOUTHEAST 

Bittners  II,  Louisville,  KY 

Lafayette  Galleries,  Lexington,  KY     < 

Andrew  Morton,  KnoxviTle,TN        I 

Fischer  Evans  Jewelers,  Chattanooga,'    i 

Gift  &  Art  Shop,  Memphis,  TN 

Michael  Corzine  &  Co.,  Nashville,  TN 

Gutmann  Galleries,  Charlotte,  NC 

Brittain's  of  Charleston,  Charleston,  S     i 

Mais  Oui  Ltd.,  Columbia,  SC 

Lowren's,  Huntsville,  AL 

Yellow  Door,  Florence,  AL 

Maier  &  Berkele,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 

Levy  Jewelers,  Savannah,  GA         I 
AlvinMagnon  Jewelers,  Tampa,  FL     i 
Isabel's  Et  Cetera,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
Jacobs  Jewelers,  Jacksonville,  FL 


Martin's  Home  &  HoBby  House,  Winter 
Nessa  Gauiols,  Bal  Harbour,  FL 

MIDWEST 
Shulan's  Foirlawn,  Akron,  OH 
- .     Goldsmith  Cardel,  Cincinnati,  OH  ' 
Studio  330,  Birmingham,  Ml 


Amelia's,  Ft.  Wayne,  IN 

N.  Theobald,  Indianapolis,  IN 

Douglass  China,  Madison,  Wl 

A  Touch  of  Glass,  Minneapolis,  M 

Buchroeders,  Columbia,  MO 

China  Cabinet,  St.  Joseph,  MO 

Complements,  Kansas  City,  MO 

Sallie,St.Louis,MO 

Smith  Company,  Shawnee  Mission, 

SOUTHWEST  - 

House  &  Garden,  Jonesboro,  AR  | 
Coleman  E.  Adier  &  Son,  Inc.,  New  OrletA-A 
I  The  Pillars,  Monroe,  LA         * 

Red  Fox  Ltd.,  Oklahoma  City,  OK 
Accents,  Conroe,TX 
Anderson  Bros.  Jewelers,  Lubbock, 
Camille's,  Tucson,  AZ 
Levine  Linens,  Phoenix,  AZ    ^ 

WEST  1 

Geary's,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 

I  Magnin,  Southern  California 

Touch  of  Gold,  Corte  Madera,  CA 

Carl  Greve  Jewelers,  Portland,  01.^ 

Hyde  Park,  Denver,  CO  i 

International  Villa,  Denver,  CO 

Special  Occasions,  Aspen,  CO 

Peppercorn,  Boulder,  CO 


For  further  inf ormati 
calll(800)274-782i 
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WitH  the  spin  of  a  propeller,  a  trotter  pickslup  speed 


James  Leonard  is  a  contempo- 
rary folk  artist  who  spins  tales 
from  copper.  Working  in  a  loft 
in  the  Williamsburg  section  of 
Brooklyn,  wedged  between  warring 
middle-class  Hasidic  and  working- 
class  Hispanic  neighborhoods,  he 
picks  up  inspiration  from  the  street 
for  his  moving  tableaus:  in  one  de- 
cidedly urban  wind  machine  a  car  is 
repeatedly  stripped  for  parts. 

Leonard  also  cuts  memories  out  of 
metal  so  they  won't  fade.  "The  Old 
Man  Telling  His  Dog  How  He  Caught 
Fish  When  He  Was  Y'onng  is  a  story 
about  me  in  1975  when  I  was  fishing 
on  the  New  Jersey  shore,"  he  says.  "I 
had  caught  a  large  striped  bass,  but 
the  main  fellow  of  interest  was  a  very 
old  man  behind  me  who  was  talking 
to  his  dog  as  if  he  were  his  only  friend 
in  the  world."  The  dramas  of  this  day 
are  driven  by  wind,  which  turns  the 
fan  and  triggers  the  copper  rods,  spi- 
ral "worms,"  and  daisylike  gears  that 
move  the  figines.  The  handwrought 
mechanism  is  captivating  in  its  inge- 
nuity and  simplicity. 

The  ultimate  handyman,  Leonard 
made  his  first  wind  machine  as  a  gift 
in  1970;  he  was  then  a  twenty-one- 
year-old  appliance  repairman.  He 
continued  his  hobby  ("because  it  was 
fun")  dining  stints  as  a  cabinetmaker 
and  a  construction  worker  and  re- 
ceived his  first  art  world  recognition 
in  19H6  when  Michael  McManus  saw 
to  it  that  one  of  his  pieces  was  includ- 
ed in  a  show  at  the  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Folk  Art.  Now,  armed  with  a 
propane  torch  and  tin  snips,  this  ini- 
trained  artist  shapes  his  own  stories 
or  those  told  to  him  by  others.  Give 
him  a  few  details — "I  loved  going  on 
cruises  when  I  was  young,  but  I  have 
a  lasting  fear  of  pools  on  ships" — and 
a  few  months  later  the  story  will  be 
retold  endlessly  whenever  a  breeze 
stirs.  ()ames  Leonard,  56  South  1  1 
St.#:m,  Brooklyn,  NY  1121  1;  718- 
963-2641  byappt.)  A 
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One  Man's  Windy  City 

James  Leonard  turns  yneinories  into 
sculpture  ByDanaCowin 


Folk  artist  James  Leonard,  above,  solders  a 
copper  lobster  in  his  Brooklyn  loft.  Above 
right:  Spicy  the  dog  barks  and  wags  his  tail 


^ 


For  "Woodland  toile"  swatches  and  VWaverly's  Wallcovering  GiJide,.  :  ...  oo«  .^o  .ooh  r^     .^ 

Farmingdale,  NY  11736-5114.  F^r  information  on  where/U)  find  Wavej-ty,  call  1-800-423-5881 ,  Dept.  K. 


F  Schumachi 


Box^114, 


•   ENVIRONMENT 

The  National  Audubon  Society 
is  making  an  example  of  it- 
self. Its  new  national  head- 
quarters on  lower  Broadway  will 
recycle  almost  everything,  from  the 
building's  eight-story  sandstone  and 
cast-iron  facade  to  staffers'  coffee 
cups — and  the  entire  project  will  be 
accomplished  with  an  eye  to  the  bot- 
tom line  so  for-profit  companies  can 
follow  in  Audubon's  tracks. 

Audubon  tapped  Randolph  Crox- 
ton  and  Kirsten  Childs  of  Croxton 
Collaborative  to  work  with  Audubon 
scientist  Jan  Beyea  to  create  offices 
that  would  be  clean,  efficient,  livable, 
and  reproducible  at  market  rates.  All 
systems — from  the  light  fix- 
tures to  the  air  condition- 
ers— had  to  be  available  off 
the  shelf;  any  extra  cost 
above  standard  materials 
had  to  be  repaid  in  energy 
or  maintenance  savings  in 
three  to  five  years.  Even 
with  such  real-world  con- 
straints, Audubon's  new  head- 


RCCyCldblC  NSSt    National  Audubon  comes  to  wost 
in  an  ecologically  friendly  building  By  William  Bryant  Logan 


quarters  is  a  very  smart  building, 
from  the  gas-fired  heater-chiller  that 
emits  less  of  the  oxides  that  contrib- 
ute to  acid  rain  to  the  transparent 
shield  on  the  windows  that  transmits 
virtually  all  of  the  sim's  light  but  little 
of  its  heat,  and  the  motion  sensors 
that  turn  out  the  lights  in  empty 
rooms.  The  systems  are  designed  to 
reduce  energy  use  by  sixty  percent. 


SAVED 

BY  REUSING 

THE  EXISTING 

BUILDING 

• 
300  tons  of  steel 

560  tons  of  concrete 

1 ,000  tons  of  masonry 


The  real  novelty  of  the  project,  however,  consists  as 
much  in  the  designers'  mindset  as  in  their  specific 
choices.  "We  have  to  look  at  the  building  as  an  entire  per- 
forming entity,"  says  Croxton.  That  sense  of  the  building 
as  an  organism  is  expressed,  in  part,  in  a  five-level  recy- 
cling scheme.  The  first  and  most  obvious  step  was  reus- 
ing the  building  rather  than  tearing  it  down.  The  second 
step  is  salvaging  the  demolished  masonry,  which  will  be 
crushed  to  make  roadbeds,  and  the  wallboard,  which  will 
become  new  wallboard.  Third,  as  much  as  possible  of 
what  goes  back  into  the  building  is  recycled. 

When  the  building  is  finished,  a  two-pronged  perma- 
nent recycling  system  kicks  in.  In  addition  to  desk-side 
separation  of  computer  paper,  newspaper,  and  the  like, 
each  floor  will  have  four  chutes  for  different  kinds  of 
waste.  The  organic  rubbish — not  only  the  crumbs  from  a 
sandwich  but  also  the  paper  towels  used  to  mop  up 
spilled  coffee — will  automatically  be  shredded  and  com- 
posted in  an  aerated  box,  then  redistributed  to  the  soil  of 
the  rooftop  gardens  or  given  to  employees.  Finally,  the 
people  who  work  in  the  building  will  be  asked  to  commit 
to  a  goal  of  eighty  percent  recycling,  meaning  that  they 
may  well  join  Jan  Beyea  in  reusing  plastic  containers 
from  the  neighborhood  salad  bar.  A 
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TAR  1  mg 


NICOTINE  0.1  mg 
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CARLTON    IS    LOWEST 
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TAR  Img 
NICOTINE  Cling 

NICOTINE  0.1  mg 

TAR  Img 


NICOTINE  0.1  mg 


10  packs  of  Cailton 

have  less  tar  dian  1  pack 

of  these  brands. 


Winston 


II 


17  mg.  tar        15  mg.  tar       17  mg.  tar        12  mg.  tar       17  mg.  tar 
1.2  mg.  nic.     1.0  mg.  nic.     1.1  mg.  nic.     0.9  mg.  nic.     1.1  mg.  nic. 


(/S.  6oi/'t.  Test  Method  confirms  of  oil  king  soffpocks: 

Cor /ton  is/ok/est 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


King  Soft  Pack:  1  mg.  "tar",  0.1  mg.  nicotine. 

Lowest  of  all  brands:  Ultra  Carlton:  less  than  0.5  mg.  "tar", ' 

less  tfian  0.05  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 
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Drive-in  gatherings  of  friends  -just  a  part 
of  the  unique  lifestyle  at  Haig  Point. 

Step  aboard  our  private  ferry  and  cast 
off  from  Hilton  Head.  Only  a  mile  away 
is  this  premier,  carefree  as  well  as  car- 
free  community  on  Daufuskie  Island, 
South  Carolina. 

Here  you  can  purchase  a  luxury  coun- 
try club  home  from  only  $249,000,  or 


island  homesite  from  just  $85,000,  for 
weekend  getaways,  retirement  or  year- 
round  living. 

Then  tee  up  on  our  top-ranked,  members- 
only  Rees  Jones  golf  course.  And  get 
away  from  tourist  crowds,  noise  and 
traffic  forever. 

Call  now  toll-free  at  1-800-992-3635 


stay  with  us  and  view  the  outstanding 
real  estate  opportunities  and  the  uncorr 
mon  quality  of  our  lifestyle.  Or,  write  u.' 
at  Haig  Point  Center,  PO 
Drawer  7319,  Hilton  Head 
Island,  S.C.  29938. 

Haig  Point  definitely 
isn't  for  everyone.  And 
that's  the  beauty  of  it. 


HAIG  POINT, 

on  Daufuskie  Island  j 


to  experience  'A  Taste  Of  Haig  Point'- 

Obtain  the  Property  Report  required  by  Federal  Law  and  read  it  before  signing  anything.  No  Federal  agency  has  judged  the  merits  or  value,  if  any,  of  this  property.  Void  where  prohibited  by 
law.  Property  is  registered  with  the  New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission.  Registration  does  not  constitute  an  endorsement  of  the  merits  or  value  of  the  project.  Obtain  and  read  the  N.J.  Pubh 
Offering  Statement  before  signing  anything.  IL.  App.  #IL-90-178  #85-15-134  NJREC  ©  1991  International  Paper  Realty  Corporation  of  South  Carolina. 


MARNIE    CLUB    CHAIR      DESIGNER    ADAM    TIHANY 
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986  MADISON  AVE.  (212)  535-9616   /   321   E.  62  ST.   NEW  YORK   (212)838-0331 

CHICAGO   LOS  ANGELES   DANIA  DALLAS   HOUSTON   ATLANTA   WASHINGTON  DC   BOSTON    PHILADELPHIA   SAN  FRANCISCO  TROY 
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APPOINTMENT  RECOMMENDED 


I 


512  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET,  PHILA.,  PA  19147  •  TELEPHONE  215-629-1700  FAX  215-59 


WALLPAPERS  AND  FABRICS  INC.,  D.&D.  BUILDING.  979  THIRD  AVENUE.  NE^ 


0022 


II 


The  preeminent  source  for.,. 

The  D&D  Building  contains  the  most  exclusive  interior  furnishings  firms  in  the  world... 


SAXONY  CARPET     212-755-7100 

"Wave  Palermo"  (from  the  Lamontage  Collection),  an  innovative 
soft  mosaic  carpet  design  rem  iniscent  of  the  grand  floors  of  the  world's 
great  palaces. 


WOLF-GORDON      212  319  6800 
From  the  "Cortina"  Collection  of  beautifully  textured,  stain  resistant, 
paperback  fabric  wallcoverings. 
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WINDOW  MODES  LTD.     212  752  1140 

Designer  window  treatments  including  exciting  collection  of  wood 
shutters  and  doors. 


POLLACK  &  ASSOCIATES     212  421  8755 

'Paradise,"  a  luxurious  new  silk  available  in  six  iridescent  colorways. 


The  Decoration  and  Design  Building,  979  Third  Avenue  at  58th  Street,  New  York  City 


fine  interior  furnishings. 

featuring  the  ultimate  in  quality  &  design.  Available  through  your  design  professional. 


ao 


CAROLE  GRATALE,  INC.     212  838  8670 

A  collection  of  custom  cast  bronzed  &  iron  furniture  featuring  the 
"Elements"  table  inspired  by  the  work  of  Diego  Giacometti. 


STARK  CARPET     212-752-9000 

Chinese  Needlepoint  No.  12818A  from  the  Stark  Collection  of  Needle- 
point, Oriental  and  Fine  Hand  Made  Rugs. 


VALENTI      212-308-1212 
The  Signature  of  Style  in  Fine  Furnishings. 


WALTERS  WICKER  INC.     212  832  1810 
A  selection  of  pieces  from  our  col  lections  of  both  traditional  and  con- 
temporary wicker,  rattan  and  woven  peel  furniture.         pho,,,.  oanGormly 


he  Decoration  and  Design  Building,  979  Third  Avenue  at  58th  Street,  New  Yori<  City 


The  preeminent  source  for... 

The  D&D  Building  contains  the  most  exclusive  interior  furnishings  firms  in  the  world... 
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SILAS  SEANDEL      212-371-6726 
"Duomo,"  free  form  cocktail  table  executed  in  pewter  finish  with  a 
flush  mounted  inset  glass;  custom  sizes  available. 


ROSECORE      2124217272 

Carpets  •  Wallcovering  •  Fabrics 

Traditional  and  contemporary  patterns. 


A.  MORjIKIAN  CO.      212753  8695 
"Holland  Park"  from  our  exclusive  collection  of  Chinese  needle- 
points—a complete  source  of  Oriental    rugs,   needlepoints,  and 
carpeting. 


LEE  jOFA      212-688-0444 
A  tradition  of  fine  English  handblocks  and  residential  wovens. 


The  Decoration  and  Design  Building,  979  Third  Avenue  at  58th  Street,  New  York  City 


fine  interior  furnishings. 
aturing  the  ultimate  in  quality  &  design.  Available  through  your  design  professional. 
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DECORATORS  WALK     212  319  7100 

"Indienne"  and  "indienne  Companion'— Exuberance  of  floral  and 
Indian  paisley  motifs  combine  with  ornamentally  rich  colors.  Its 
companion  echos  a  simple  block  print  technique. 


PATTERSON,  FLYNN  &  MARTIN,  INC.     212-688-7700 

"The  Kings  Suite"— Royal  Brighton  Pavillion  Collection,  27"  Brussels 
weave  found  at  The  Barnum  Museum. 


YVESGONNET      212-758-8220 
ChenilleGalore!  Throw  and  Fabric  from  a  superb  collection  of  chenilles 
in  a  variety  of  colors,  textures  and  designs. 


ANDRt  BON      212-355-4012 
Fine  French  fabrics,  wallcoverings  and  trimming. 


he  Decoration  and  Design  Building,  979  Third  Avenue  at  58th  Street,  New  York  City 


BRUTUS 
BY   MICHELANGELO 


BRUTUS 
BY   HADDONSTONE 


i  I 


ADDONSTONE'. 


FINE   ENGLISH  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 

AND  ARCHITECTURAL  STONEWORK 

CATALOG  S5 

HA~30NS"0NE     ^SA     J^D    201   HELLER   PLACE 

NTERS~A-E  Business  =ARK    BELLMAWR    NJ  080; 

6C-9    931  70r     -AX    t6O9)931CX>40 

MAD3C.S'ONE  J-Z    ^HE  FORGE  HOoSE 
EAS^  HADOON     NORTHAMPTON   NNe  SOB,   ENGLAN 
(06OS)  770711     FAX    (06CV4)  770027 
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Bed    Bath    and    Linen    on    3 


dFbom    and    Remnants    at    881 
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€  i  f  t  S*    and    Accessories 
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Jpine    Handmade    Rugs    and    Oriejntals    on    6 

f 

Al  .  ft  ▼  I. 


Ugn^iigX  on    1    and    2 
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t      E     19      St      NYC      212      47    33000 


Masters  of  the  fine  art  of  weaving  rattan,  cane  and  wiclcer  since  19C 

Bielecky  Brothers,  inc. 


NEW  YORK  SHOWROOM:  I  ATLANTA:  I  CiNCINNATI/CLEVELAND/TROY;  I  HAWAII:  I  MIAMI:  I  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

306  East  61st  Street  |  Stan  Topol  &  Associates      Design  Resources,  Inc.  Robert  Rose  Alexander  James  &  Associates  Stiears  &  Windows 

CHICAGO/MINNEAPOLIS      DALLAS/HOUSTON:  LOS  ANGELES/SAN  DIEGO;     PHOENIX:  McNamara  &  Harris  WASHINGTON.  D  C 

Holly  Hunt,  Ltd  David  Suttierland,  Inc  Randolpti  &  Hein,  Inc.  PORTLAND:  Anderson /Douglas  Inc     Gretctien  Bellinge 

I  DENVER:  Egg  &  Dart.  Ltd  I  I  I 


New  York,  NY  10021 
(212)  753-2355 


RiSTOL  Hall 


Jloailable  Ihrou^A  S^i'ne  D^e^ail anJ  Design  Cjs/aSj^sA^enh 

jterling  Prints 


200LeX 

New  York  Design  Center 


The  East  Coast's  most  complete  design  resource... 


ASIII 


IFDIiv 


With  more  than  200  of  the  world's  leading  manufacturers  represented  under  one  roof, 
200  LEX  offers  a  virtually  endless  selection  of  fine  residential  furniture,  fabrics,  lighting, 
wallcoverings,  floorcoverings  and  decorative  accessories.  All  available  through  the 
services  of  your  interior  design  professional. 

For  information  on  any  of  the  products  shown  above,  individual  showrooms,  upcoming 
building  events  or  to  be  added  to  our  special  consumer  mailing  list,  please  contact  the 
New  York  Design  Center's  Marketing/Communications  Office  at  212-689-6656. 
o 

New  York  Design  Center,  200  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10016 


SHOWROOM  DIRECTORY 


1  Apropos 

2  Avento 

3  B.L.  Wayne 

4  Baker,  Knapp  &  Tubbs 

5  Blair  House 

6  Calger  Lighting,  Inc. 

7  California  Pacific 

8  Cape!  Inc. 

9  Casa  Nova 

10  Casual  Suite/JRH 

11  Cavallon 

12  Century  Showrooms 

1 3  Chairs  Plus  International  (CPI) 

14  Cliff  Young,  Ltd. 

1 5  Cliff  Young's  Teen  and  Kids 

16  Colombo  U.S.A.  Inc. 

17  Connoisseur  Gallery 

18  Councill  Companies 

19  David  L. 

20  David  L  10 

21  Design  for  Sleep 

22  Directional 

23  Draper  &  Draper,  Ltd. 

24  Elkins        ^ 

25  Expos6  Interiors,  Inc. 

26  Picks  Reed 

27  Frederic  Williams 

28  Giorgio  Collection 

29  Girard-Emilla  Custom 
Woodcarvers,  Inc. 

30  Gordon  International 

31  Grange 

32  Harden 

33  Interform 

34  Isabel  Brass 

35  KPS  Inc. 

36  Kostka  France  Furniture 

37  Kravet  Fabrics 

38  Krupnick  Bros. 

39  La  Barge/MartDro 

40  Ligne  Roset/Gonin 

41  M  &  M  Showrooms,  Inc. 

42  f^anor  House,  Ltd. 

43  McGuire 

44  Nicoletti  Italia 

45  Pande  Cameron 

46  Paul  Hanson  /A  Kostka  Co. 

47  Planum  Interiors 

48  Plexability  Ltd. 

49  Profiles 

50  Royal  Lounge 

51  SCS  Carpet  Systems 

52  Triconfort 

53  Urban  Shade 

54  Villetto 

55  Wood-Mode/Brook  Haven 
Cabinetry 


ORGANIZATIONS 


American  Society  of  Interior 

Designers  (ASID) 
Greater  N.Y.  Home  Furnishings 

Association 
Interior  Designers  for  Legislation 

in  New  York  (IDLNY) 
Intemational  Furnishings  & 

Design  Association  (IFDA) 
Intemational  Liner  Promotion 

Commission 
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Fine  European  custom  cabinetry. 

Call  800-343-0042  for  free  color  brochure. 


New  York  Showroom 

Planum,  Inc. 

200  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  NY  10016 

212  213  2555- 

800  343  0042 


Los  Angeles  Showroom 

Planum,  Inc. 

8920  Beverly  Boulevard 

Los  Angeles  CA  90048 

213  288  0070 

800  743  2071 


Regional  Showrooms 

Chicago  312  828  0340 
Philadelphia  215  963  0540 
Washington  202  863  0350 
Through  your  designer  or 
architect. 


.m custom  cabinetry 
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SOLAR 

ANTIQUE  TILES 


circa  1  7.S() 


.\H"  X  2'  8" 


European  and  l§lamic  antique  tile  murals  and 
individual  tiles  from  the  15th  to  early  20th  century, 

B  V    APPOINTMENT    (212)    7  5  5  -  2  4  I)  .1 


This  advertising  opportunity  features 

the  best  in  fine  furniture,  design, 

art  and  antiques.  Look  for  it  again  in 

the  December  issue  of  HG. 

Yours 

For  further  information  on  this  special 

showcase,  please  contact: 

Karen  Niedzielski,  Art  and  Antiques  Manager 

(212)  SSO-2527 


360  Madison  Avenue   New  York,  NY    10017 
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OLD  WORLD  WEAVERS 


TRIMMINGS 


ANTIQUES 


979     THIRD     AVENUE  NEW    YORK,     N.Y.     10022 

2  12-3  5  5-718  6  "^^ 


ATLANTA:     CURRAN     ASSOCIATES  CHICAGO /MINNEAPOLIS:     HOLLY     HUNT.     LTD. 

DALLAS/HOUSTON:     HARGETT     ASSOCIATES  DANIA:     TODD     WIGGINS     &     ASSOCIATES 

ILES/LAGUNA:     J.     ROBERT     SCOTT     &     A S S 0 C I  A T E S  .  I  N C .  SAN     FRANCISCO:     S L 0  A N - M  I Y A S A T 0 

WASHINGTON, O.C.:THERISTCORPORATION 
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EHscover  the  style  that  is  liheratin^ 
intemational  design  in  this  lavishly 
illustrated  volume  —  at  a  20%  saving. 


''~mag^^grnar~ 
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THE 
'CONDE  NAST  \ 

'COLLECTION 

EDITORS    >.       ^         ,  ,  ,      , 

^  CHOICE  y^     To  order,  send  your  check  or  money  order  to 
the  address  at  right,  or,  for  credit  card  orders; 

CmmmE  800-678-5681. 

•Pfease  add  sates  tax  m  the  following  stales  CA.  CO.  GA.  KY  lA.  II  MA,  Ml,  NY  Please  allow  4  weeks  tot  delcveiy, 


If  you  dream  of  a  life  and  look  free  from  clutter ...  if 
you  want  to  explore  the  new  houses  and  interiors  that 
are  causing  a  sensation  in  design  internationally,  this 
ground-breaking  book  was  created  for  you.  In  250 
magnificent  full-color  photographs  and  informative 
text,  7/?e  New  Modems  sets  forth  the  simple,  clear- 
cut  approach  to  a  light  and  spacious  design  that  is 
setting  the  standard  for  the  '90s.  Focusing  on  the 
work  of  such  renowned  designers  and  architects  as 
Richard  Rogers,  Tadao  Ando  and  Charles  Gwathmey, 
this  oversized  volume  guides  you  through  trend- 
setting  custom-designed  homes  —  from  a  tiny  roof 
apartment  in  Turin  to  a  converted  power  station  in 
Texas.  Learn  the  hallmarks  of  the  New  Modernism:  its 
unconventional  use  of  color,  its  ability  to  maximize 
even  the  smallest  space;  its  adaptability  to  a  range  of 
styles,  antique  to  contemporary.  Everybody's  going  to 
be  talking  about  it,  showing  it,  doing  it.  Discover  it 
now,  for  just  $28 -a  full  20%  off 
the  regular  $35  bookstore  price. 
►  Order  today  by  sending  your 
name  and  address  with  check 
or  money  order  for  $28,*  plus 
$2.50  for  shipping  and  handling 
per  copy  to:  The  Conde  Nast 
Collection,  Dept.  700088,  Box 
10214,  Des  Moines,  lA  50336. 
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Fleur-de-Lys     ZZYBK01 


Tfimmings  Fabrics  Furnisfti 

Philadelphia       AtlantafV      Chicago  New  York  Boston      Dania,  Rorida        Cincinnatt 

^b  Colttns,  Inc.    Ain^orth-BW|K^etterman's  Inc.   Christopher  Hyland  Fortune  Inc.       Bill  N|slSeri,  In^.  ^^jUie^^^ny  Showroo^ 

•i{?15)  567-5891^      (404)  23lTOjaf  (312)  644-4073  (212)688-6121  (617)350-6526       <a05if«25-i 

Jl  "#  zzcHBtA  -i- 


Gariana    ZZYBH04 


WILTON. 
The  way  youVe  always  wanted  it. 

Exclusive  woven  wool  carpets  with  coordinated  borders. 

12 -foot  widths. 

Immediate  availability. 

For  more  information,  call  1-800-672-0068. 


SCHUMACHER 
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SWUNCiillVER  PRCHER  FROM  THE  COILEOION  OF  JOHN  lORING    PHOTOGRAPH  BY  JOHN  HALL 


If 


"T^e  soul  of  the  apartment  is  in  the  carpet" 


A  Persian  Sultanabad  carpet,  measuring  10.3  x  8.5,  of  subtle  delineation,  is  enhanced  by  its 
extraordinary  design  scale.  The  understated  power  is  framed  by  a  major  border  of  oatmeal, 
mocha,  and  a  suggestion  of  early  terracotta.  The  overall  effect  of  this  small  jewel-like  example 
is  simplicity,  power,  sophistication,  and  a  palette,  which  gently  sings  a  song  of  the  earth's  hues. 

This  carpet  would  enhance  a  contemporary,  traditional,  antique,  or  neo-classical  environment. 


This  'gallery  features  an  eclectic  array  of  room  size  carpets  ami  small  collector  pieces  of  outstandin;^  merit  in  Oriental  and  European  iceaves. 

An  Appointment  Is  Suggested 

ANTIQUE  AND  EXEMPLARY  CARPETS 


A  Dealer  Interested  in  this  Art  Form  in  America 


AND  TAPESTRIES 

ItTX  in  New  York 

1^^)     at  15  East  57th  Street 
^'<ZS/  212-759-3715 
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SPINK  FINE  ARTS 


Spink  &  Son ,  London's  oldest  art  and  antique  dealers, 

founded  in  1666,  invite  you  to  visit  their  West  End  galleries. 

Please  send  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  Octagon, 

Spink's  magazine  of  the  arts,  Ref  HG. 


SPINK 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD.  5,  6  &  7  KING  STREET  ST  JAMES'S,  LONDON  SWIY  6QS.  TEL:  071-930  7888.  FAX:  071-839  4853.  TELEX:  916711. 
English  Paintings  and  Watercolours  •  Silver,  Jewellery  and  Paperweights  •  Oriental,  Asian  and  Islamic  Art  •  Textiles  •  Medals  •  Coins  •  Bulhon  •  Banknotes 


MICHAEL    PARKES 


"Kcuirning  the  splKic    l')'^)l  (  )i  p^m.il  stone  lithugr.iph    SS.S  x  (li  eiii-  lid  -1  ^n  ,\ umbered  .iiul  signei-l 


STELTMAN 


EDITIONS 


MARK  ALLOY  EXCLUSIVE  US  DISTRIBUTOR 
20440  Town  Center  Lane  4D.  Cupertino  C;i  95014.  TeL  (408)  9739006 

New     1")  o  II  k    I)  ti     M  1  e  li  .1  e  I     1'  :i  r  k  e  s  '     I  i  t  h  ii  g  r  a  p  h  >    .t  n  d    d  r  ;i  w  i  n  i^  s    is    a  \-  a  i  I  .i  b  I  e  . 
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OF    SYON    LODGE 

LONDON    

THE  FINEST  ANTIQUES 

FOR  GARDENS  AND 

ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS 

FOR  FOUR  GENERATIONS 


A  monumental  mid  1 9th  century 

English  Terracotta  statue  by 

John  Marriott  Blashfield  of 

Diana  the  Huntress  after  the  antique. 

Figure  height:  8'  6" 

Overall  height:  14' 7" 

Pedestal  width:  54"  depth:  72" 

On  display  in  the  gardens 

and  gallery  at  Syon  Lodge  is  an 

extensive  collection  of  period  garden 

ornaments,  fine  chimnevpieces, 

statuary  and  antique  panelling. 

For  further  information  please  contact 

Donald  Cameron  specifying 

the  particular  areas  of  your  interest. 


Syon  Lodge,  Busch  Corner, 

London  Road,  Isleworth, 

Middlesex  TW7  5BH,  England 

Telephone:  081-560  7978  &  7985 
Fax:081-568  7572 
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This  Season 

David  Bates 
Dale  Chihuly 
Harry  Kramer 
Beverly  Pepper 
Ken  Price 
Skrebneski 

Charles  Cowles  Gallery 

420  West  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  100 12 
Tel:  (212)  925-3500 


New  York's  Finest  Antiques  Show  is  at 

THE  SEVENTH  REGIMENT 
ARMORY 

PARK  AVENUE  AT  67TH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

OCTOBER  19  THROUGH 
OCTOBER  24,  1991 

llam-8pm;  last  day  llam-6pm.  Admission  115 

With  a  benefit  for  ^'^f^V.M 

Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center 

Preview,  October  18,  5-y  pm. 

Patrons  Reception  S.OOpm.  Ticket  $500 

Collectors  Reception  6.0Gpm.  Ticket  $200 

For  Charity  Benefit  Tickets  only  telephone: 

N.Y.  (212)355  6110 


The 

INTERNATIONAL 
ANTIQUE  DEALERS 


With  the  co-openlioH  of  The  National  Antique  &  Art  Dcalcn  Association  of  America 
Show  Ic  Ucture  infomuiioa  from:  Ntw  York  (212)  382  0969  London  (071)  7J4  5491  or  Fix  (071)  494  4604 


25lh  Ayinii>ersary 

'T'nE   (Connecticut  ^^ntiques    §hovv 
October  4  -  6,  1 991 

The  state  Armory   •  Capitol  A/enue  &  Broad  Street  •  Hartford 
Preview:     October  4,1991    To  Benefit  The  Antiquarian  &  LandmarVs  Society 

1  ^th  Annual 

Fall  Antiques  Show 

=  At   The  Pier  ===^^^= 

October  17-  20,  1991 

Pier  92     Berths  5  &  6    West  52nd  Street  4  the  Hudson  River  •  New  Yorlc  City 
Preview:    October  16,  1991    To  Beriefit  The  Museum  of  American  Foil' Art 


International  Fink  Print  Dkali-rs  Association 

The  Rrint  Fair 

November  1  -  3,  1991 

The  Armory   •    Park  Avenue  &  67th  Street  •  New  York  City 
Preview:    October  31,  1991   By  Invitation 

MODEniSM 

I860- A  CENTURY  OF  STYLE  a  DESIGN.  I960 

November  21  -24,  1991 

The  Armory   •   Park  Avenue  &  67th  Street  •   t-lew  YorV  City 
Preview:    November  20,  1991    To  Benefit  The  Brooklyn  Museum 


f'or  Morr  Informaton  Plfasf  conlact: 

Sanford  I..  Smith  A  Associates  Ltd. 

^■f<  Ka.sl    7th  Stn^ct    •    New  York  NY  10(X)3  8438 
(212;  777  5218   •    Fax:   (212)477-6490 


Furniture  as  Art 


n4X 


Harvey  Blis  designed  Gustav  Stickley  bookcase, 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  cliair,  Argenta  oxblood  plate  by  Wjlhelm  Kage 

From  our  distinctive  collection  of 

fine  and  decorative  arts,  1870-1940. 

Specializing  in  the  Arts  cf  Crafts  movement. 


GEOFFREY 


GALLERY 


1730  21st  Street  NVIC  VUashngton,  DC  20009  •  202^48a«006 
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Francesco  Clemente 


New  Paintings 


September  28  -  November  i6 

Gagosian  /  RizzoLi  Publication 

Essay  and  Interview  by  Michael  McClure 

Introduction  by  Dieter  Koepplin 

112  PAGES  $35 


Gagosian  Gallery 

980  Madison  Avenue  New  York  212  744-2313 
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HiUrapean 
LLlegance,,, 


mertcan 
ase 


25  East  Seventy-Third  Street     New  York  10021     212«879-92*00 


GALERIE  CHEVALIER 

ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES,  RUGS 

11  East  57th  Street  -  New  York,  NY  10022  -  (212)  750-5505 
17,  Quai  Voltaire  -  75007  Paris  -  (1)  42  60  72  68 


"The  Triwnph  of  Minerva  .  restored  Peace  generates  Prosperity" 
Brussels  tapestry,  circa  1720  -  (h  9ft  llxwSft  4) 

Exhibiting  at  the  International  Antique  Dealers  Show,  New  York,  October  18th  -  24th 

Gleaninji  and  restoration  center  for  fine  rugs  and  tapestries: 
500  West  Avenue  -  Stamford,  CT  06902  -  (203)  969-1980 
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305  East  63ro  Srree'  New  Yom.  NY  iOOZi  (212)  838-4005 
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Coior  Portfolio  On  "^eouest 


From 
our  Fall 
collection 
of  fine 
paintings . . . 
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Rehs  Galleries,  Inc 


Fine  Paintings 

Gallery  hours:  Mon.-Fri. 
9:30-5:30,  Sat.  by  appt. 


m 


305  East  63rd  Street.  New  York.  NY  10021    (212)  355-5710 

Formerly  Schillay&Rehsy  Inc. 


Louis  Aston  Knight 

"Wdisonette  a  Cote  de  Rniere" 

Oil  on  canvas,  26  x  32  inches, 

signed. 

Alfred  DeBreanski,  Jr. 

"Ross  oi\  the  W  ye" 

Oil  on  canvas,  14  x  22  inches, 

signed. 

Eugene  Henri  Cauchois 

"Still  Life  of  Fkmers" 

Oil  on  canvas,  26  x  21  inches, 

signed. 
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ROBERT  HENRY  ADAMS 

FINE  ART 

1480  WEST  WEBSTER  AVENUE 

CHICAGO,  IL   60614 

TEL  (312)  327-6542   FAX  (312)  327-4220 

Henry  Avery  (American,  b.  1906) 

MILDRED  SEATED 

oil  on  canvas,  30  x  24  inches 


LIN  +  EMILE  DELETAILLE 

PRIMITIVE  ART 

12,  RUE  WATTEEU, 

BRUSSELS  1000,  BELGIUM 

TEL  (322)  512-9773   FAX  (322)  514-4265 

Sharks.  La  Tolita,  Ecuador,  300  BC  300  AD 

L,  45  cm,  W.  34cm   L,  49cm,  W,  36cm 

Photo:  Roger  Asselberghs,  Brussels 


GUARISCO  GALLERY,  LTD. 

2828  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW 

WASHINGTON,  DC   20007 

(202)  333-8533 

Karl  Witkowski,  American  1860-1910 

"Their  First  Smoke" 

oil  on  canvas,  signed  and  dated  lower  left 

28"  X  22" 


Chicago  International  Antiques  Show 


OCTOBER       9  13,       1991 

NAVY       PIER,       CHICAGO 


RITA  BUCHEIT  LTD. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  AUTHENTIC 
BIEDERMEIER  FINE  ARTS  AND  ANTIQUES 

449  NORTH  WELLS  STREET 

CHICAGO,  IL   60610 

(312)  527-4080 


I'OTTER 

Liinilrd 


WTIQIKMAPS 
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JONATHAN  POTTER  LTD. 

21  GROSVENOR  STREET 

MAYFAIR,  LONDON  WIX  9FE 

TEL  (071)  491-3520   FAX  (071)  491-9754 

PLEASE  VISIT  OUR  STAND  AND 

EXAMINE  OUR  STOCK  OF  MAPS  OF  ALL 

AREAS.  ASK  FOR  DETAILS  OF  OUR  NEXT 

BIG  CATALOGUE  AND  ABOUT  OUR 

SUPERB  LIMITED  EDITION  FACSIMILE 

SPEED  ATLAS. 


CALEDONIAN  INCORPORATED 

562  LINCOLN  AVENUE 

WINNETKA,  IL   60093 

(708)  446-6566    FAX  (708)  446-6569 

An  exceptional  English  George  III  serpentine  sideboard. 

heavily  inlaid  with  floral  marquetn/  and  exotic  woods. 

Original  brass  handles.  Circa  1790 

86"  X  35"  x  44  3/4" 


6  0  0      North 


Projects      of     Th« 
McClurg      Court         Chicago,      IL         6061 
All      Objects      vetted      by      eommlttet 


DAVID  LINDQUIST  &  ASSOCIATES 

WHITEHALL  SHOP 

1215  EAST  FRANKLIN  STREET 

CHAPEL  HILL,  NC   27514 

(919)  942-3179 

An  elegant  c.1815  period  Regency 

Tea  Poy  of  rosewood  with  original  gilt  brass 

mounts  and  handles 


K.C.  LARSON  GALLERIES 

554  NORTH  WOODWARD  AVENUE 
BIRMINGHAM,  MICHIGAN    48009 

(313)  647-0135 

311  WEST  SUPERIOR  SPACE  114 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS   60610 

(312)  944-5409 

Biedermeier  tilt-top  table  with  radiating  walnut  veneer. 

attributed  to  Josepf  Danhauser,  Vienna,  c.1815. 

43  1/4"  diameter.  30"  height 


AARON  GALLERIES 

620  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 

CHICAGO,  IL   60611 

(312)  943-0660 

Wiliian  Merritt  Chase,  1849  1916 

"Portrait  of  Baroness  Ida  Gro  Dahlerup" 

oil  on  canvas.  1907.  20"  x  16" 


Chicago  International  Works  on  Paper  Fair 


OCTOBER       9 

NAVY       PIER 


13,       1991 

CHICAGO 


JOHN  TOOMEY/DON  TREADWAY 

818  NORTH  BOULEVARD 

OAK  PARK,  IL   60301 

(708)  383-5234   FAX  (708)  383-4828 

November  17th  auction  in  Chicago  featuring  American 

and  European  Art  Glass  and  Pottery.  Arts  &  Crafts 

Furniture  &  Decorative  Arts,  1950s  Furniture  and 

Decorative  Objects,  Paintings.  Oriental  Rugs. 

Color  catalogs  $20.00 


m 


RICHARD  NORTON,  INC. 

612  MERCHANDISE  MART  PLAZA 

CHICAGO,  IL   60654 

(312)  644-9359 

Empire  cherry  wood  commode  with  stone  top. 

France,  c.1820 

35"  H  X  51"  W  X  22"  D 


ORIENTATIONS  GALLERY 

ANTIQUE  JAPANESE  MASTERPIECES 
125  EAST  57TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  NY    10022 

(212)  371-9006    FAX  (212)  371-9388 

The  finest  Japanese  silversmiths 

of  the  19th  century  created  these  beautiful 

teapots  from  pure  silver. 

They  range  in  size  from  7"  to  10"  high. 


Lakeside      Group 
(312)      787-6858  FAX 

to      assure      authenticity 


(312)      787-2928 


^10 


KARL  KEMP  &  ASSOC,  LTD. 


ANTIQUES 


Important  Biedermeier  tall-case  clock  in  burled  birch 

and  ebonized  pearwood.  Berlin,  circa  1820. 

Height  83'/4;'  Width  24','  Depth  ^Vt'. 

Illustrated:  Angus  Wilkie,  Biedermeier,  pg.  180. 


29  EAST  10th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10003 
TEL:  (212)  254-1877   •  FAX:  (212)  228-1236 
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NANCY  J.  CAMPBELL  ANTIQUES 


!18  31sl  Street  .NVV 
Georgetown 
Washington,  DC  20007 
(202) 333-8448 
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LIZA  HYDE 

Antique  Japanese  screens 


CALIFORNIA 


S.  Burkett  Kaiser,  Sunflowers ,  limited-edition  serigraph.  Marco  Fine  Arts, 
Gardena,  CA 

THE  SUN'S  RISING  ON  A  NENA/  ARTEXPO 

400  Exhibitors  Latin  American  Art:  Paintings,  sculptures,  and  prints  from 
Mexico,  Central,  and  South  America  California  Impressionists  Fine  Art 
Prints:  Limited  and  open  editions  by  contemporary  masters,  including  Stella, 
Matisse,  Giacometti,Hockney,  Picasso,  more  Southwest  and  Native  Ameri- 
can Art     Seminars:  Art  marketing,  publicity,  design  and  framing  trends,  more 

Los  Angeles  Convention  Center     October  3-6,  1991 

(Trade  Only  Oct.  3-4) 

INFORMATION  &  REGISTRATION:  800-331-5706 
EXHIBITOR   INFORMATION:   800-827-7170 

FOR  TRAVEL  AND  HOTEL  PACKAGES,  CALL  TRAVEL  PLANNERS:  800-22 1-353 1 
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\GOSTINQA4NTIQUI 

808  BROADWAY  ( 1 ITH  ST.)|^W/1l§IlK,VNYJQ0O?  J^ 


'355  FAX  (212)  477-4128 
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"One  of  mir  preferred  scRP^Br  Offering  that  rare  combination 
of  fine  antiques  aruikrwwUdgedbte  personal  service,"    |;i^^i-ii^         ^ 


%;    BETTY  SHERRILL  <^  LUIS  R' 
!•  McMillen  Iijg. 


\  'S 


Photograph  by 
PETER  VITALE 
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SUNRISE 


Barbara  Zinkel        SUNSET 


Barbara  Zinkel 


The  30"  X  30"  silkscreen  prints  are  hand  pulled  with  over  50  colors  in  limited  editions  of  250,  printed  on 
100%  rag  paper,  signed  and  numbered  by  the  artist.  Each  print  is  $400.00. 

,.  Additional  Limited  Editions  are  available.  Write  or  call  for  colored  brochure. 

BARBARA   ZINKEL   EDITIONS 

333     Pilgrim,    Birmingham,     >Iichigan    48009    Telephone    (313)    642-9789 


URSUS  PRINTS 


"VIEW  UNDER  THE  GRAND  PORTICO,  PH I LAE"  FROM  ROBERTS,  DAVID. 
HOLY  LAND,  EGYPT  AND  NUBIA.  LONDON,  MOON,  1842-1849. 
ONE  OF  A  LARGE  COLLECTION  OF  ORIGINAL  LITHOGRAPHS. 

FINE  ANTIQUE  DECORATIVE  PRINTS, 
DRAWINGS  AND  WATERCOLORS 


981  MADISON  AVENUE  IN  THE  CARLYLE  HOTEL 

NEW  YORK  CITY  10021     TELEPHONE  212/772-8787 

EVELYN  L.  KRAUS 


NAPOLEON  III  EBONY  GANES  TABLE 
WITH  BRASS  INLAID.  C  1860S 


114JJ 


Lenox  Court  Antiques 

18th  &  19th  century 
FURNITURE  &  ACCESSORIES 


980  Lexington  Avenue  (71  st-72nd  Streets) 
New  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10021     TEL.  (212)772-2460 
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^mnis  ars  naturae  imitatio  est. 

all  art  is  but  imitation  of  nature.) 

-Seneca 


\^ 


mily  and  Laura 

.rivate  Collection,  30  x  40  inches,  oil  on  canvas 


ZITA  DAVISSON 

Portraits  by  Commission 

Here  is  the  opportunity  for  you  or  your  family 
to  be  painted  by  this  distinguished  American  artist. 
A  limited  number  of  portrait  commissions  are  now 
being  accepted  for  New  York  and  out  of  town. 

Color  catalogue  and  price  list  available  upon 
request.  Write  or  call  Zita  Davisson,  127  East  59th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10022   (212)  223-4949. 


315  EAST  62  STREET,  IVEW  YORK  CITY 

BETWEEN  1ST  &  2ND  AVENIE 
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.D  VERSAILLES,  IN. 

tique  French  &  Continental  Furniture  •  Paintings 


:  Noon-5p.rl^^^^m.212)  421-3663 


:^ 


THIRD  FLOOR 


r41^ 
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F/ne  Englistt,  Frencti  &  Continental  Antiques 
2)421-; 


HOURS:  10-3  RMI 


ERTE:  "DREAM  GIRL" 


LIMITED  EDITION  BRONZE  SCULPTURE.  FROM  THE  "GLAMOUR  IN  BRONZE"  COLLECTION. 
WITH  WHITE  GOLD  LEAF,  COLORED  PATINAS,  POLISHED  EMBELLISHMENTS    HEIGHT  2VA" 

SCULPTURES  BY  ERTE  ARE  AVAILABLE  IN  FINE  ART  GALLERIES  WORLDWIDE. 
FOR  GALLERY  INFORMATION  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  203-869-9500. 


A  NEW  MONOGRAPH.    -ERTE  THE  LAST  WORKS."  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  THIS  FALL  BY 
E  P  DUTTON   THIS  VOLUME  COMPLETES  THE  PUBLISHED  RECORD  OF  ERTE  S  GRAPHICS 
WORK  AND  SCULPTURE  AND  INCLUDES  COMMENTARIES  BY  HIS  CLOSEST  ASSOCIATES 


CHALK  &  VERMILION  O 

FINE  ARTS      200  GREENWICH  AVENUE      GREENWICH,  CT  06830      203- 869  "9500      FAX  203  •  869  •  9520 


A  fasfe  01  ijik  cenfmry  Jliiirope 


jl\  country  Kitcnen  witn  tne  rlavor  or  many  countries.    From  England  s  rami  tame, 

Windsor  cnairs  and  tea  tin  to  Ireland's  pine  plate  rack.    From  France's  Louis  X\^l  cnair 

and  carved  wooden  angel  to  Italy's  Delia  Ronnia-style  majolica  wreatn  to  Denmark's 

painted  dox.    It's    all  part  or  a  larger  collection  or  rurniture  and  accessories  in 

Tne  Corner  Snop  Antique  Galleries,  wnere  selection  is  our  signature. 

Items  subject  to  prior  sale. 

9tk  Floor,  Herald  Square,  New  York,  212-560-4049. 
7tn  Floor,  Union  Square,  San  Francisco,  415-954-6517. 
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Follow  the  Leader 

On  and  off  the  street, 
walking  tours  show 
the  xvay  to  New  York's 
hidden  attractions 
By  Eve  M.  Kahn 


In  the  hands  of  New  York  City's  top  tour  guides  vou 
can  eat  a  Central  Park— grown  carrot,  admire  Boss 
Tweed's  granite  gravestone  in  Brooklyn,  or  learn 
where  the  Dutch  threw  their  oyster  shells.  After  one  of 
these  off-the-beaten-track  walking  tours,  the  city  may 
never  look  quite  the  same  again. 

Look  for  Wild  Foods  Steve  Brill  donned  the  nickname 
Wildman  ten  years  ago,  and  ever  since  he  has  been  giving 
tours  of  edible  and  medicinal  plants  in  New  York  City 
parks.  (Even  being  arrested  in  1986  for  eating  a  dande- 
lion has  not  dampened  his  zeal.)  He  expects  attendees  to 
bring  their  appetites.  He  plucks  and  passes  around 
weeds  and  berries  and  orchestrates  ti-ti^i 
enthusiastic  group  root-harvesting  VV  IlCll   yUU 

sessions.  He  frequents  Central  Park  and  Riverside  Park 
and  regularly  ventures  into  other  boroughs.  The  same 
sorts  of  plants  glow  throughout  the  metropolitan  area, 
he  says,  some  of  them  best  suited  for  mashing  into  poul- 
tices while  others  are  perfect  for  salads — autumn  delica- 
cies include  parsnips,  evening  primrose,  and  chickweed. 
The  only  risk  on  his  tours  comes  not  from  poisonous 
mushrooms  or  from  park  policemen — with  them  he's  es- 
tablished a  friendly  truce — but  from  what  he  calls  "de- 
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mentia  botanica":  learning  too  much 
all  at  once  about  plants.  (Steve  Brill, 
143-25  84th  Dr.  #6C,  Jamaica,  NY 
11435:718-291-6825) 

Adventures  on  a  Shoestring  Sight- 
seers have  to  wait  until  the  end  of 
Howard  Goldberg's  itinerary  to  eat.  Proprietor  of  a 
twenty-eight-year-old  tour  service,  he  specializes  in  chats 
with  locals  followed  by  snacks  at  ethnic  restaurants. 
"When  you  talk  to  the  locals,"  he  says,  "you  get  reality, 
not  just  surface."  At  his  behest,  a  delicatessen  owner 
might  divulge  a  secret  soup  recipe,  a  priest  might  de- 
scribe how  he  tends  his  parish,  or  an  off-off-Broad- 
way playhouse  manager 
might  invite  tourgoers  to 
audition  for  an  upcom- 
ing production.  Between 
encounters,  Goldberg  ex- 
plains the  social  evolution 
of  the  neighborhood.  He 
points  out  the  few  remain- 
ing art  galleries  in  the  East 
Village,  the  Greekness  of 
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l^stairSjDownstairs! 


FIREMAN'S  FUND  RESIDENTIAL 
CONSULTING  SERVICE 
PREVENTS  DUAL  DISASTERS 
IN  CHICAGO  HOMES 

Two  disasters  were  recently 
prevented  when  a  safety  consul- 
tant, provided  as  a  service  of 
Prestige  Plus  from  Fireman's 
Fund,  uncovered  problems  in  a 
pair  of  Chicago's  grand  Victorian 
homes. 

In  one,  a  cracked  patch  of 
mason's  mortar,  used  to  join  the 
basement  gas  furnace  to  an  out- 
side vent,  was  found  to  be  leaking 
deadly  carbon  monoxide  into  the 
home. 

The  second  home's  hazard 
was  found  upstairs,  in  the  attic.  It 
came  to  light  when  our  consultant 
noticed  a  telltale  spot  of  white  dry 
rot.  Further  investigation  revealed 
a  roof  leak  that  had  eroded  the 
chimney  mortar.  Unchecked,  this 
could  have  ignited  a  devastating 
chimney  fire. 

Both  potentially  fatal  flaws 
were  quickly  repaired.  On-site 
safety  inspections  are  a  unique 
service  available  to  owners  of  high 
value  homes  insured  by  Prestige 
Plus  from  Fireman's  Fund. 

If  you'd  like  coverage  that 
goes  beyond  the  ordinary,  consider 
Prestige  Plus. 

For  a  free  brochure,  please 
call  1-800-736-9741,  ext.  30, 
or  contact  your  local  indepen- 
dent agent  or  broker  represent- 
ing Fireman's  Fund. 


Fireman's  FundWe  Insure  Good  News.      fJ"^ 
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Astoria,  and  the  unspoiled  charm  of 
Gramercy  Park.  One  caveat  for  daw- 
dlers: Goldberg's  pace  is  best  de- 
scribed as  speedy  although  he 
modestly  calls  it  "somewhat  brisk,  but 
not  running."  (Howard  Goldberg, 
300  West  53  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10019;  212-265-2663) 

Green-Wood  Cemetery  For  an  un- 
expected aesthetic  experience,  John 
Cashman  leads  Sunday  tours  in  the 
fall  and  spring  through  Brooklyn's 
Green-Wood,  founded  in  1838.  The 
loveliest  of  the  city's  rural  cemeter- 
ies, Green-Wood  blazes  with  foliage 
in  autumn,  and  alongside  its  curving 
paths  stand  gravestones  that  serve  as 
outdoor  lessons  in  popular  nine- 
teenth-century American  sculpture. 
Quaint  marble  urns  adjoin  rich  Ro- 
dinesque  extravaganzas,  the  most 
dramatic  example  being  an  oversize 
statue  of  a  woman  in  heavy  skirts  col- 
lapsed on  a  gravestone.  (Legend  has 
it  the  figure  commemorates  an  un- 
fortunate who  died  on  her  wedding 
day.)  Cashman,  a  former  policeman, 
can  also  point  out  the  grave  of  every 
celebrity  in  the  cemetery,  from  Sam- 
uel F.  B.  Morse  to  Leonard  Bern- 
stein. (John  Cashman,  3  15 
Marlborough  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11226;  718-469-5277) 

Sidewalks  of  New  York  Sam  Staf- 
ford is  similarly  devoted  to  studying 
celebrities,  living  or  otherwise.  His 
popular  outings  have  names  like 
"Screen  Scenes"  (houses  of  Upper 
West  Side  movie  stars  as  well  as  sites 
where  major  films  were  made)  and 
"A  Tour  Named  Jackie"  (places  Jac- 
queline Onassis  has  lived,  shopped, 
attended  funerals,  even  donated 
clothes).  Pai  ticulai  ly  suitable  for  Oc- 
tober is  "Ghosts  After  Sunset,"  a  tour 
held  at  twilight  which  explores 
haunted  spots  in  Greenwich  Village: 
the  Fifth  Avenue  church  whose  John 
La  Farge  mural  tumbled  off  the  wall 
the  day  La  Parge  died;  the  curve  on 
(iay  Street  where  a  proud  nine- 
teenth-century father  is  said  to  have 
been  run  down  en  route  to  his 
daughter's  wedding  and  where  he 
often  spectrally  appears.  As  the  sky 
blackens  and  the  stories  grow  creepi- 
er, even  skeptics  may  have  trouble 


stifiing  a  shudder.  (Sam  Stafford, 
Box  1660,  Cathedral  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10025;  212-517-0201) 

Lower  East  Side  Tenement  Muse- 
um Intended  to  instruct  rather  than 
unnerve,  this  museum-run  series  of 
tours  is  held  on  Sundays.  An  excur- 
sion called  "The  Streets  Where  We 
Lived"  explains  the  neighborhood's 
multiethnic  past,  while  more  single- 
minded  outings  focus  on  specific  im- 
migrant groups  such  as  the  Chinese 
or  the  Italians.  The  Jews  are  repre- 
sented on  a  tour  called  "Peddler's 
Pack,"  based  on  the  lives  of  the 
Scheinberg  family,  who  lived  in  the 
area  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  A  cos- 
tumed guide  playing  daughter  Etta 
first  shows  slides  of  the  family's  over- 
crowded tenement  and  the  children 
at  work  sewing  garters.  Then  she 
journeys  with  the  group  to  her  fam- 
ily's other  dwellings,  schools  they  at- 
tended, and  the  offices  of  such  vital 
institutions  as  the  Yiddish  newspa- 
per. At  tour's  end  she  reveals  what 
happened  to  the  Scheinbergs:  the 
sons  became  doctors  and  lawyers, 
and  Etta,  as  her  times  dictated,  mar- 
ried well.  (Lower  East  Side  Tene- 
ment Museum,  97  Orchard  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10002;  212-431-0233) 

Lower  Manhattan  History  Walks 
Wearing  only  street  clothes,  Joyce 
Gold  also  manages  to  evoke  history. 
As  she  roams  downtown,  from  Wall 
Street  to  Chelsea,  she  discusses 
Dutch  burghers  and  scandalous  Brit- 
ish governors  as  knowledgeably  as 
she  does  skyscrapers.  The  World 
Trade  Center,  to  her,  looks  like  the 
"box  the  Empire  State  Building  came 
in."  And  the  intersection  of  Broad 
and  Wall  streets  is  notjust  a  powerful 
corner  flanked  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  Bankers  Trust,  and 
the  Federal  Hall  National  Memorial 
but  also  a  rare  concurrence  of  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Cf)rinthian  columns  on 
adjacent  buildings.  Well  versed  in 
public  art,  she  explains  the  meanings 
of  statues  in  parks,  and  she  even 
knows  where  the  oldest  fence  in  town 
stands — around  Bowling  Green  at 
the  foot  of  the  Custom  House.  (Joyce 
Gold,  141  West  1 7  St.,  New  York,  NY 
1001 1:212-242-5762)  A 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

The  new  Tiffany  Tahlesettings  Colleetion 

is  available  at  Tiffany  tsr  Co. 

and  selected  fine  stores. 

California 

Los  Angeles -Anshmdo  American  Corporation 
Los  Angeles -Lucy  Zahran  &  Co. 

Connecticut 

Greenwich -The  Naked  Zebra 

Florida 

Boca  Raton,  Miami  -Bloonungdale's 
Fort  Myers -The  Perfect  Setting 
Winter  Park-Park  Promenade 

Illinois 

Chicago -Marshall  Field's 

Indiana 

Indianapolis -N.  Theobald 

Iowa 

Iowa  Ctty-M.C  Ginsberg 

Maryland 

White  Tlint  -Bloomingdale's 

Massachusetts 
Chestnut  1 1  ill -Bloomingdale's 

Michigan 

Crosse  Pointe  Farms -The  League  Shop 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis-f.  B  ITitdson 

New  Jersey 

Bergen  County -Bloomingdale's 

Englewood-Rande  Lynne 

Millburn -Marsh 

New  York 

New  York  City,  White  Plains -Bloomingdale's 
Rochester-Mann's  Jewelers 

North  Carolina 

Durham,  Greensboro -Carlyle  &  Co. 

Ohio 

Akron -Shulaii's  Jewelers 
Pepper  Pike-Schreibman  Jewelers 

Oregon 

Portland-Carl  Greve 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia -JF  Caldwell 

Texas 

Fort  Worth -PS.  Fhe  Letter 

Virginia 

R  ichmond -Schwa  rzschild  jewelers 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee -George  Watts  &  Son 
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JLoDAY,  THE  BRILLIANCE  OF  TIFFANY  STERLING 
APPEARS  IN  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  NEW  SETTING. 


Introducing  Chrysanthemum  china.  One  of  five  new  Tiffany 
Tablesettings  mspired  by  our  legendary  sterling  silver.  This 
classic  1881  Art  Nouveau  design  is  now  handcrafted  m 
Limoges  porcelain.  At  Tiffany  &  Co.  and  selected  fine  stores. 

Tl  FFANY  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS     HOUSTON     WASHINGTON.  DC.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-0649 


An  Insider^s  Antiques 


A  professional  shop 
hound  jots  down  names 
and  numbers  from  his 
little  black  book 
By  Bob  Felner 


A  West  Indian  bed, 
Regency  table, 
Biedermeier  chairs, 
above,  and  a 
Swedish  table,  left, 
in  Connors's  loft, 
where  dealers  shop. 
Below:  Art  nouveau 
vases  complement 
the  Little  Shop's 
costume  jewelry. 


Let  me  give  you  folks  the  bene- 
fit of  years  of  looking  for  an- 
tiques bargains.  First,  they're 
hard  to  locate.  Second,  you  need  an 
uncanny  ability  to  remain  silent  as  a 
deer  in  the  woods  if  you  want  to  over- 
hear the  whispered  conversations  in 
which  decorators,  dealers,  and  col- 
lectors trade  their  latest  finds.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  betrayed  secrets  of 
some  of  the  smartest  shoppers  I  know. 
Michael  Connors  1  first  met  Con- 
nors a  year  and  a  half  ago  at  the  urg- 
ing of  a  mutual  friend  who  said 
Connors  sold  "stuff"  he  bought 
"around."  His  "stuff  spans  several 
centuries  and  "around"  covers  two 
continents  and  islands  in  two  oceans. 
A  former  head  of  the  antiques  de- 
partment at  Lord  &  Taylor  and  a  vet- 
eran flea  market  picker,  Connors 
scours  attics,  basements,  barns,  and 
acres  of  kitsch,  from  Brimfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Kutztown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Paris,  and  he  finds  re- 
markable things:  wooden  boat 
models,  brass  column  lamps,  decora- 
tive paintings,  deco  leather  chairs, 
sofas,  pier  glasses,  refectory  tables, 
dollhouses,  and  enough  colonial 
West  Indian  mahogany  furniture  to 
fill  a  showroom.  Connors  has  a  com- 
manding knowledge  of  American 
and  European  furniture  and  decora- 
tion and  is  able  to  communicate  his 
knowledge  to  that  most  often  duped 
class  of  buyers,  the  general  collector. 
And  his  prices  range  from  reason- 
able to  ludicrously  cheap.  In  New 
York  he  runs  his  business  out  of  his 
SoHo  loft;  summers  he  has  a  shop  in 
Stonington,  Maine,  on  Deer  Isle.  But 
whatever  the  season,  he's  more  than 
likely  on  the  road,  shopping.  (150 
Thompson  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10012;  212-473-0377  by  appt.) 
David  George  Antiques  An  alumnus 
of  William  Doyle's  auction  house 
(where  his  title,  "estate  removal  coor- 
dinator," made 
him  responsible 
I  for  removing  ev- 
i  ervthing  but  the 
late  lamented), 
\  George  is  now 
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Maui,  Hawaii 
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A       HYATT        RESORT 


Stroll  through  acres  of  lush,  tropical  gardens  or  play  the  challenging  fairways  and  greens  of  two  championship  golf  courses. 
For  reservations  or  more  information  about  Hyatt  Hotels  and  Resorts  worldwide,  call  your  travel  planner  or  1-800-233-1234, 

Hyait  Hotels  and  Resoris  worldwide  encompasses  hotels  managed  by  two  separate  companies  -  Hyatt  Hotels  Corp.  and  Hyatt  International  C.orp 


Avenue  in  Brooklyn,  seasoned  pick- 
ers Richard  Hall  and  Roger  Winter 
keep  an  extraordinary  trove  of  fur- 
niture, porcelain,  paintings,  mirrors, 
bronzes,  and  birdhouses.  American 
and  English  eighteenth-  and  nine- 
teenth-century formal  and  high- 
style  country  furniture 
is  their  strong  suit. 
They  always  have  half 
a  dozen  period  dining 
tables  and  sets  of  din- 
ing chairs;  last  sum- 
mer they  had  six 
George  III  chairs  in 
the  Chinese  Chippen- 
dale taste,  circa  1785, 
with  m  a  r  v  e  1  o  u  s  1  y 
carved  backs,  and  six 
painted  Baltimore  chairs,  circa  1 825. 
Winter,  an  experienced  restorer, 
and  Hall,  whose  stories  of  his  twenty 
years  as  a  show  dealer  sound  like 
tales  from  the  Wild  West  (high 
crimes  among  the  highboys),  offer  a 
comprehensive  service  that  includes 
restoration  and  maintenance.  Be 
sure  to  call  ahead.  On  at  least  a  half 


Vintage  fabrics 
on  Di  Sciascio's 
shelves,  left. 
Right:  Among  Hall 
&  Winter's  18th- 
century  finds  are 
a  Louis  XV  gilt 
mirror  and  a 
Queen  Anne  table 
from  Connecticut 
and  chair  from 
England.  Below: 
Painted  tole  lamps 
from  Two  Worlds. 


Smart  shoppers  are  loath  to  reveal  their 
secrets,  so  I've  done  it  for  them 


helping  to  make  the  area  around 
Doyle's  into  a  decorator's  alley,  with 
two  spaces  full  of  odds  and  ends  and 
treasures.  He  specializes  in  Conti- 
nental furniture  and  Chinese  and 
Japanese  decorations.  In  his  shop 
Bach  provides  the  background  mu- 
sic for  rare  books,  small  paintings, 
urns,  snuff  bottles,  porcelain,  lamps, 
bronzes,  and  the  occasional  Aubus- 
son  pillow.  Downstairs  in  the  bargain 
basement  the  radio  blares  rock  and 
roll  and  the  stock  ranges  from  the  re- 
cently  antique  to  high 
kitsch:  art  deco— style 
chronic  and  leather  arm- 
chairs, lamps  with  cowbos 
spurs,  and  portraits  of  mus- 
tachioed maharajas.  (165 
East  87  St.,  New  York,  NY 
l()128;212-8(i()-.S()H4) 
Hall  &  Winter  On  the 
ground  floor  of  a  brown- 
stone  a  bloc  k  from  Atlantic 
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dozen  occasions  I  ventured  across 
the  bridge  only  to  find  this  intrepid 
pair  loading  up  a  large  truck,  off  to 
do  a  show  somewhere  just  out  of 
range  or  to  tend  to  their  year-round 
shop  in  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania. 
(7 18-797-4330  by  appt.) 
Virginia  Di  Sciascio  Antiques  & 
Textiles  Di  Sciascio  has  sterling-sil- 
ver serving  pieces,  perfume  bottles, 
and  glass  pitchers  in  blue,  red,  and 
green,  but  her  passion  is  textiles: 
hand-embroidered  linens,  lace  cur- 


tains, brocades,  silk  panels,  quilts, 
even  an  eighteenth-century  Turkish 
bedspread.  In  the  summer  she  em- 
phasizes 193()s  and  '40s  prints  and 
chintzes;  in  the  winter  she  shifts  to 
brocades,  silks,  and  petit  point.  Di 
Sciascio's  large  selection  of  turn-of- 
the-century  Marseilles  bedspreads 
includes  unusual  pinks  and  laven- 
ders as  well  as  the  typical  white-on- 
white.  (230  East  80  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10021;  212-794-8807) 
The  Little  Shop  of  Antiques  John 
Thompson  and  Carl  Rufflno's  tiny 
Upper  East  Side  storefront  is  next 
door  to  Virginia  Di  Sciascio's  shop. 
"We're  off  the  main  path,"  says 
Thompson,  "so  we've  got  to  have 
catchy  things."  And  they  do — a  fabu- 
lous assortment  of  decorative  acces- 
sories and  signed  costume  jewelry. 


This  is  the  place  to  find  vintage  Ken- 
neth Jay  Lane  creations,  including 
pieces  he  designed  for  the  duchess  of 
Windsor.  The  VIP  customer  list 
ranges  from  Catherine  Deneuve  and 
lolanda  (Mrs.  Anthony)  Quinn  to  oil 
heiress  Carolyn  Skelly.  Even  Andy 
Warhol  bought  eggshell  enamel  cig- 
arette cases  here.  For  shoppers 
whose  jewelry  boxes  are  full,  there's 
an  assortment  of  vases,  small  pieces 
of  furniture,  textiles,  and  paintings. 
(230  East  80  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10021;  212-861-6656) 
Two  Worlds  Arts  Did  you  ever  find 
the  perfect  lamp,  table,  vase,  or  tray 
and  need  another  two  or  three  just 
like  it?  Do  you  want  a  $3,000  "school 
of  Canaletto"  or  a  Watteau-to-go?  Or 
a  screen  or  a  trunk  with  an  Adam  de- 
sign? Two  Worlds,  the  decorator's 
version  of  the  corner  copy  shop,  can 
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Only  minutes  from  Walt  Disney  World,  you'll  find  45  holes  of  championship  golf  designed  by  Jack  Nicklaus  and  a  spectacular  water  playground. 
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•  SHOPPING 

satisfy  your  desires.  If  you  have  a 
scrap,  they'll  make  a  screen.  Their 
regular  stock  of  lamps,  all  made  in- 
house,  is  astonishing.  If  you're  deco- 
rating a  large  place,  you  should  buy 
in  bulk.  (122  West  18  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10011;  212-633-1668) 
Period  After  a  stint  as  vice  president 
of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue's  women's 
sportswear  division  left  him  fed  up 
with  fashion,  Richard  Livingston  put 
together  a  plan  for  a  SoHo  shop  that 
would  combine  antiques  and  con- 
temporary items.  The  Dow  Jones 
nosedive  has  put  that  enterprise  on 
hold,  so  he  has  taken  what  he  calls  his 
"fashion  approach  to  interiors"  out 
on  the  show  trail,  with  displays  of 
furniture  and  objects  chosen  more 
for  their  look  than  for  their  prove- 
nance— from  Eames  look-alikes  of 
the  1950s  to  a  gilded  polychrome 
eighteenth-century  French  table 
supported  by  a  sculptural  angel.  He 
also  shops  to  order  and  decorates. 
(212-206-0082  by  appt.) 
David  Drummond  Sofas,  footstools, 
and  pillows  covered  in  old  fabrics, 
lamps,  trophies,  and  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  bric-a-brac  from  Drum- 
mond's  have  dressed  the  sets  of 
many  a  Woody  Allen  film  and  haute- 
preppie  ad  campaign.  But  Drum- 
mond's  Upper  West  Side  basement  is 
merely  one  tentacle  of  an  operation 
centered  on  a  huge  warehouse  in 
Pennsylvania  and  fed  by  frequent 
trips  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
American  hinterland.  He  is  now 
making  some  superb  chintzes  in  pat- 
terns copied  from  his  hoard  of 
1920s,  '30s,  and  '40s  textiles.  His 
next  project:  down-filled  reproduc- 
tions of  chesterfield  sofas,  chairs, 
and  chaises  of  the  same  period  be- 
cause, he  says,  "When  people  speak 
about  luxury,  they  mean  comfort." 
Given  Drummond's  peripatetic  ten- 
dencies, appointments  are  a  must. 
(2 12-877-6753  by  appt.) 
David  Roos  Once  an  infrequent  visi- 
tor from  London,  this  self-described 
champion  of  "real  color  and  pure 
form  and  positive  textures"  has  now 
settled  in  Murray  Hill.  He  decorates 
and  designs  custom  curtains,  wallpa- 
pers, fabrics,  furniture,  and  furbe- 


lows of  every  kind  for  an  impressive 
client  roster  that  includes  various 
Rothschilds,  Faye  Dunaway,  shoe 
king  Manolo  Blahnik,  and  Bombay 
zillionaire  Adi  Dubash — we're  talk- 
ing about  a  private  railway  here. 
(21 2-557-5792  bv  appt.) 
Alexandra  Davis/Star  &  Cross  From 
Monday  to  Friday,  Davis  works  in  the 
advertising  business,  but  on  week- 
ends and  holidays  she  hits  the  an- 
tiques show  trail  with  her  station 
wagon  full  of  American  quilts  and 
hooked  rugs.  Her  inventory  dates 
from  1860  to  1940.  Quilts,  from  New 
England,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio, 
start  at  $325,  and  rugs,  generally 
from  New  England,  at  $125.  (212- 
593-5 189  by  appt.) 
Symourgh  International  David  Za- 
deh's  select  stock  of  European  and 
oriental  carpets  have  the  perfectly 
faded  hues  so  dear  to  John  Saladino 
and  his  pupils  and  to  fans  of  the  my- 
family-has-been-here-forever  look. 
Prices,  which  begin  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $2,000,  are  extremely  fair. 
Zadeh  employs  a  legion  of  pickers 
who  hit  flea  markets  and  house  sales 
all  over  the  country.  "The  U.S.  was 
rich  a  hundred  years  ago,"  he  says. 
"They  bought  the  best  and  it's  still 
here."  He  guarantees  his  wares  and 
will  always  buy  them  back.  "You'd  be 
amazed  who  comes  in  to  browse,"  Za- 
deh says.  I  believe  him.  (295  Fifth 
Ave.  #104,  New  York,  NY  10016; 
212-686-3756) 

White  &  Hewlett  Eccentric  oversize 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
English  furniture — Regency,  Wil- 
liam IV,  and  a  George  or  two — 
looms  large  in  the  SoHo  shop 
opened  a  year  and  a  half  ago  by  Peter 
Howlett  and  Richard  White,  who 
also  sell  to  the  trade  from  a  ware- 
house in  Greenwich,  England.  Hun- 
kering down  in  the  rear  of  the  shop  is 
a  vast  round  table  with  a  distin- 
guished past.  Made  about  1890  for 
press  baron  Lord  Northcliffe,  it  was 
included  in  the  sale  of  the  English 
manor  Sutton  Place  to  J.  Paul  Getty. 
If  you  often  have  twenty-eight  peo- 
ple for  dinner,  it's  just  the  right  size. 
(71  Spring  St.,  New  York,  NY  10012; 
212-274-0034)  A 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Wholesale,  Birmingham 
Kyser  Furniture,  Montgomery 
Ventress  Furniture,  Dothan 

ARIZONA 

Breuners,  Scotrsdale  &  Phoenix 
Lou  Regester,  Phoenix 

ARKANSAS 

Norms,  Rogers  &  Fayetteville 
White  Furniture,  Benton 

CALIFORNIA 

Barker  Brothers,  Ml  Locations 

Breuners,  All  Locations 

Carls  Furniture,  Long  Beach  &  Laguna  Hills 

Garrett's  Furniture,  Santa  Barbara 

Higgins  Furniture,  Temecula 

J.  Bain,  Walnut  Creek 

Thompsons,  All  Locations 

V.J.  Lloyd,  San  Diego  &  Solana  Beach 

CANADA 

Muellers,  Toronto  14  LocationsI 

CONNECTICUT 

Wayside  of  Milford,  Miltorrt 

DC. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington  lAII  Locatio 

FLORIDA 

Burdines,  Miami  lAII  LocationsI                     1 
Robb  &  Stuckey,  Ft  Myers  lAII  LocationsI      1 

GEORGIA 

Rich's,  Atlanta  lAII  LocationsI 

ILLINOIS 

D.  Edmunds  Interiors,  Burr  Ridge                  \ 
Marshall  Fields,  Chicago  lAII  LocationsI 

INDIANA 

Meridian  Showroom,  Carmel 

IOWA 

Younkers,  Des  Moines^ 

KANSAS 

Fuhr's  Interiors,  Shawnee 

LOUISIANA 

HurwitzMintz,  New  Orleans 

MARYLAND 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  All  Locations 

MASSACHUSEnS 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture,  Boston                    1 
Paine  Furniture,  Boston 

MICHIGAN 

J.L.  Hudson,  Detroit  lAII  LocationsI                ' 
Klingmans,  Grand  Rapids                             '< 

MINNESOTA 

Daytons,  Minneapolis  lAII  LocationsI               \ 

MISSISSIPPI 

Batte  Furniture,  Jackson                             , 
Malouf's  Furniture,  Greenwood 

NEBRASKA 

Allen  Furniture,  Omaha                               ; 
Armstrong  Furniture,  Lincoln 

NEW  JERSEY 

Brielle  Furniture,  Brielle 

Huffman  Koos,  N  Hackensack  lAII  LocationsI 
Lloyd's  of  Sommerville,  Sommerville 
Nassau  Interiors,  Princeton 
Schwartz  Furniture,  A/  Brunswick 


NEW  YORK 

ABC  Carpet  &  Home,  New  York 
E.J.  Audi,  White  Plains 
L&  J. G.SuMe^i,  All  Locations 
Mount  Kisco  Furniture,  Mount  Kisco 

NEVADA 

Breuners,  Reno  &  Las  Vegas 

OHIO 

The  Furniture  House,  Newark 

Higbee's,  Cleveland 

Lazarus,  Cincinnati  lAII  LocationsI 

OKLAHOMA 

Brown  Furniture,  Shawnee 
Housley  Bros.,  Oklahoma  City 
J.  Brophy  Furniture,  Tulsa 

OREGON 

M.  Jacobs,  Eugene 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Arthur  Moser  Assoc,  Pittsburgh 

John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia  lAII  LocationsI 

Russell's  Country  Manor,  Waterford 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Harold's  Home  Outfitters,  Providence 

TENNESSEE 

Stamper's,  Cleveland 

Total  Concepts,  Chattanooga 
TEXAS  Casey  Furniture,  Temple 

Deborah's  Interiors,  McAllen 

Ellison's,  Ft  Worth 

Fowlers,  Nederland 

Gabberts,  Dallas  &  Ft  Worth 

Howell's  Home  Furnishings,  McKinney 

John-Williams  Interiors,  Austin  &  San  Antonio 

Shepperson  Furniture,  San  Angela 

Spears,  Lubbock 

Stowers,  San  Antonio 

Suniland,  Houston 

Waldrop  Furniture,  Abilene 
VIRGINIA  Colony  House,  Arlington 

Grand  Interiors,  Roanoke  &  Charlottesville 

Willis  Wayside,  Virginia  Beach  &  Williamsburg 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  All  Locations 
WASHINGTON        Ken  Schoenfeld  Furniture,  Tukwila 

Ken  Schoenfeld,  Olympia 

Selden's,  Fife 
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^NE  ARE  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  MANNEQUIN  AS  GE- 
ric  clothes  hanger.  Since  joining  the  family 
mannequin  business  in  1976,  Ralph  Pucci  has 
turned  the  once  standard  display  item  into  an  art 
form  with  the  help  of  some  of  today's  most  vision- 
ary artists  and  designers.  In  1986  Pucci  collabo- 
rated with  decorator  Andree  Putman  on  a 
mannequin  with  stylized  short  hair,  full  lips,  and 
a  dimpled  chin  for  the  opening  of  the  Barneys 
New  York  women's  store.  Then,  in  1988,  Pucci 
asked  top  models  to  pose  for  manne- 
quin likenesses.  In  his  latest  coup,  Pucci 
has  teamed  up  with  designers  Putman, 
Karl  Lagerfeld,  Robert  Currie,  and 
Aldo  Cibic,  and  artist  Ruben  Toledo  to 
produce  mannequins  that  will  be  on  exhibit 
at  Pucci's  New  York  showroom  in  December. 
They  run  the  gamut  from  a  miniature  hollowed 
torso  for  accessory  display,  by  Toledo,  to  a  bold 
gilded  figure  for  Lagerfeld's  new  menswear  line. 
Whether  endowed  with  surrealist  mystery  or  art 
deco  elegance,  these  mannequins  are  sure  to 
draw  crowds  to  store  windows  around  the  world. 


Mannequin  metamorphosis.  Clockwise  from  top 
left:  Female  version  of  Lagerfeld's  gilded  mannequin; 
surreal  torso  designed  by  Toledo  displays  a  glove;  life-size 
Toledo  figure;  another  Toledo  accessory  mannequin; 
Putman's  sketch  for  a  new  geometric  mannequin;  sculpted 
heads  of  top  models  Frauke  and  Anh  Duong. 


Ralph  Pucci  ushers 
in  the  designer 
mannequin        M 


BY  WENDY  GOODMAN 
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Classic  Plated  Twills.  $48. 
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IJARK  C<I  1  1  IS  what  a  childhood  friend  from  Pennsyh'ania  called  New 
York — and  I  admit  there  are  moments,  especially  as  the  days  become  short  and  cold, 
when  the  streets  can  seem  particularly  forlorn.  But  for  those  of  us  acquainted  with  the 
radiant  spirits  that  inhabit  this  city,  the  grayness  goes  no  deeper  than  the  stone  facades. 
Life  in  New  York  demands  a  special  pluckiness,  a  pro-  I 

pensity  for  problem  solving,  given  the  very  difficulty  of 
satisfying  human  needs  for  space  and  comfort  in  a  dense- 
ly populated,  costly,  predesigned  environment.  In  this  is- 
sue we  offer  a  look  inside  a  range  of  living  spaces  shaped 
by  highly  individual  and  innovative  people.  Architect 
Thierry  Despont  drew  on  his  civilized  old-world  sensibil- 
ity to  recast  a  lower  Manhattan  loft  into  a  family  home  f 
that  is  luxuriously  refined  and  modern.  Decorators  Ste- 
phen Sills  and  James  Huniford  created  a  showplace  for 
decorative  ornamentation  and  modernist  furniture  in  a 
small  penthouse  on  the  Upper  East  Side.  Painter  Ross 
Bleckner  enlisted  the  help  of  1 100  Architect  to  convert  a 
downtown  building  into  a  consummately  sophisticated 
environment  for  life  and  art.  The  house  that  fashion  edi- 
tor Martha  Baker  shares  with  her  photographer  hus- 
band, John,  and  their  four  children  achieves  a  look  of 
comfortable  urban  chic  and  flea  market  eccentricity.  And 
what  can  anyone  say  about  the  Chelsea  Hotel  apartment 
of  woman-of-the-moment  Susanne  Bartsch  other  than  that  it  is  as  unabashedly  flam- 
boyant as  its  occupant.  We  also  peek  into  the  riverfront  penthouse  of  young  fashion  de- 
signer Michael  Kors,  with  its  Bridgehamptonesque  deck;  a  very  stylish  maisonette 
decorated  by  Mark  Hampton;  and  the  Park  Avenue  apartment  of  that  purveyor  of  dec- 
orating Charlotte  Moss.  For  greenery  there  are  rooftop  gardens,  and  for  a  soupgon  of 
titillation  we  provide  the  inside  scoop  on  the  home  lives  of  chroniclers  of  society.  All  of 
this  illustrates  that  New  York,  like  Paris,  is  a  city  of  light. 


Modernism  meets 
tradition  in  the 
entrance  gallery  of 
Thierry  Despont's 
downtown  loft. 
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Thierry  Desp 
in  his  living 


19th<entury  , 
an  art  collector  and  a 
curator.  Above:  I  v  land- 
scape by  contemborary 
American  artist  i  )erek 
James  spans  the 
dining  room  ^o9rway. 
The  billiard  tableto|3i 
,:  flips  oyer  to  provide  a 


IN  THIKRRY  DESPON  IS  ENTRANCE 
hall  there  is  a  struggle  going  on. 
The  upper  walls  are  covered  by 
an  abstract  mural  whose  muted  col- 
ors and  constructivist  forms  suggest 
the  dynamic  dislocation  of  America 
in  the  193()s.  Below,  the  walls  are 
paneled  in  dark  wood;  this  sober  Ed- 
wardian symmetry  suggests  order 
and  tradition.  The  two  combatants 
are  strong  and  well  matched,  and  the 
struggle  remains  unresolved — an 
exhilarating  draw. 

It's  not  the  first  time,  of  course, 
that  the  old  has  been  set  beside  the 
new,  but  there  are  other  dimensions 
to  this  particular  struggle.  For  one 
thing,  both  sides  are  artful  misrepre- 
sentations. The  "thirties  American" 
mural  is  in  fact  brand-new,  and  the 
"Edwardian"  paneling  dates  from 
the  thirties.  More  interestingly,  the 
struggle  is  staged  by  someone  who, 
by  heritage  and  tradition,  has  no 
business  understanding  the  aesthetic 
idioms  of  either  America  or  England 
quite  so  well:  the  French  are  not  fa- 
mous for  cultural  receptivity. 

But  Thierry  Despont's  story,  like 
his  front  hall,  is  both  distinguished 
and  unconventional.  Born  in  1948  in 
Limoges  (where  the  "s"  in  his  name  is 
pronounced),  Despont  followed  at 
first  in  his  architect  father's  foot- 
steps. The  son's  classical  education 
and  degree  in  architecture  from  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  might  simply 
have  produced  another  French  cul- 
tural xenophobe.  But  Despont,  most 
unconventionally,  went  on  to  study 
at  an  upstart  foreign  institution 
(Harvard),  where  he  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  a  most  unclassical  dis- 
cipline (urban  planning).  After  a 
two-year  stint  in  the  New  York  office 
of  a  British  firm,  he  opened  his  own 
Manhattan  office  in  1980.  And,  to 
make  his  cultural  receptivity  absolute- 


Beaux- Arts  Downtown 


At  the   intersection   of  classical   and   modern   architecture, 
Thierry   Despont  makes   himself  at   home.   By   Roxana   Robinson 

Photographs    by    John    Hall 
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Pictures  are  hung  "the 
way  they  used  to  be  ' 
at  the  Louvre,  all  the 
way  up  to  the  ceiling" 


ly  clear,  he  married  an  American. 

The  mural  in  the  Desponts'  down- 
town apartment  introduces  him  not 
only  as  a  designer  but  as  an  artist:  he 
designed  it  himself.  He  had  done  a 
similar  installation  for  a  client  with  a 
work  by  Sol  LeWitt.  "I  couldn't  af- 
ford Sol  LeWitt,"  Despont  says 
cheerfully,  "so  I  did  my  own."  Large- 
scale  and  powerful,  the  mural  is  an 
mtersection  between  architecture 
and  decoration.  The  idea  is  impor- 
tant, for  Despont,  who  is  both  an  ar- 
chitect and  a  decorator,  occupies  that 
intersection  himself. 

Despont's  specialties  are  residen- 
tial and  museum  work.  His  restora- 
tion projects  include  the  Frick 
mansion  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  Statue 
of  Liberty;  decoration  projects  in- 
clude the  Gutfreund  and  Oscar  de  la 
Renta  apartments  in  New  York;  de- 
sign projects  include  a  neo-Georgian 
country  house  for  Leslie  Wexner  in 
Ohio  and  the  decorative  arts  galler- 
ies in  the  Getty  Museum  in  Califor- 
nia, in  collaboration  with  Richard 
Meier.  Despont  is  partial  to  house 
design.  He  likes  working  directly 
with  clients,  especially  those  who 
have  strong  ideas.  And,  remarkably, 
he  is  pleased  to  have  clients  take 
credit  for  his  work.  "I  like  it  when  a 
client  says,  T  did  this,'  instead  of 
'Thierry  Despont  did  this.'  That's 
wonderful.  They  should  feel  that 
they  did  it  themselves." 

Despont's  management  approach 
is  also  unconventional.  His  office 
computers  can  produce  three-di- 
mensional images  of  every  project, 
from  every  angle,  but  Despont  says 
that  "most  of  what  we  do  must  be 
done  by  hand  anyway:  it's  lace- 
making."  Creative  capabilities  are 
encouraged,  and  on  Mondays  a 

Old  prints,  19th-  and  20th-century 
drawings,  and  Despont's  own  work  are 
displayed  in  the  paneled  living  room. 
A  modeme  ceiling  lamp  hangs  above 
one  of  a  pair  of  George  Smith  sofas 
flanking  the  campaign  bed  that  serves 
as  a  coffee  table.  Breuer  armchairs  face 
leather  lounge  chairs  and  ottomans  by 
Dakota  Jackson.  Jackson  side  chairs  are 
covered  in  WaUer  Gropius-inspired 
fabric  from  Clarence  House.  End  tables 
from  Donghia.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Despont's  replicas  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  torch 
could  be  kitsch,  but  for  the 
spareness  of  presentation 


Barstools  from  a  1930s  Italian  yacht,  opposite,  line  the  kitchen 
counter.  A  Bugatti  dashboard  inspired  the  gridded  brass  back- 
splash.  Clockwise  from  top  left:  Despont  on-site  in  1986  as 
restoration  architect  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty;  a  model  of  a 
current  residential  project;  Catherine  and  Louise  Despont  in 
the  entrance  gallery  beneath  their  father's  mural;  gilt  miniatures 
of  the  Liberty  flame  atop  bookcases  in  the  bedroom  gallery 
with  some  of  Despont's  portraits  of  French  artists  and  writers. 
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drawing  teacher  and  model  arrive. 
Everyone,  including  secretaries  and 
accountants,  is  encouraged  to  take 
the  class.  "Why  can't  you  be  an  artist 
and  a  businessman  at  the  same 
time?"  asks  Despont.  "The  combina- 
tion of  the  two  is  exciting  to  me." 

Despont's  private  life  is  similarly 
eclectic.  He  and  his  wife,  Ann,  and 
their  two  young  daughters,  Cather- 
ine and  Louise,  divide  time  between 
the  New  York  apartment,  a  weekend 
house  in  New  Jersey,  and  a  summer 
cottage  on  a  French  coastal  island, 
with  Despont  relatives,  so  the  girls 
can  live  themselves  back  into  their 
other  language.  The  apartment,  for 
all  its  elegance,  is  very  much  a  family 
place:  "This  is  where  we  live,"  says 
Despont.  "We  don't  give  fancy  par- 
ties." (A  recent  exception  to  this  was 
an  ambitious  celebration,  complete 
with  ajukebox  in  the  living  room,  for 
Catherine's  tenth  birthday.) 

The  apartment  was  originally  an 
office  suite.  While  renovating,  Des- 
pont kept  the  paneling,  for  order 
and  a  certain  stateliness;  he  squared 
spaces  and  sealed  off  doorways  for 
symmetry.  The  design  is  simple,  but 
the  proportions  are  good,  the  scale  is 
spacious,  and  the  materials  are 
rich — a  powerful  formula. 

"I  like  to  think  that  in  each  project 
I  do  there  is  at  least  one  magic  space," 
says  Despont.  "Here  it  is  the  living 
room."  Furniture  is  a  casual  mix: 
Marcel  Breuer  and  Dakota  Jackson 
chairs,  neutral  upholstered  sofas, 
and  an  Anglo-Indian  cane  campaign 
bed  used  as  a  coffee  table.  Floor-to- 
ceiling  bookshelves  hold  Flaubert, 
Rilke,  and  the  letters  of  O'Keeffe; 
floor-to-ceiling  curtains  hold  a  sub- 
dued shimmer.  Against  this  quiet 
background  the  art  stands  forth — sen- 
suous, intellectual,  and  evocative.  Des- 
pont collects  from  Paris  flea  markets, 
looking  for      (Continued  on  page  214) 

Cabinets  from  a  homeopathic  pharmacy 
have  been  remodeled  for  storage  in  the 
master  bedroom.  Shelves  display  drawings 
by  Mike  Glier,  antique  globes,  and 
another  Liberty  flame  beneath  old  ledgers 
which  recall  the  apartment's  original  use 
as  offices.  Facing  the  TV  is  a  Lutyens 
Napoleon  chair  from  Arkitektura,  NYC. 
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His  design  philosophy  is  pragmatic: 


FOR  ME,"  SAYS  MICHAEL  KORS 
with  a  devilish  twinkle, 
"there  were  two  options:  to 
become  either  a  movie  star 
or  a  fashion  designer."  In  just  ten 
years  the  gregarious  thirty-two-year- 
old  has  indeed  become  a  star — in  the 
performing  art  of  fashion  design. 
His  own  label,  inaugurated  in  1981 
with  a  small  collection  of  brown  and 
black  separates,  has  blossomed  into 
two  women's  lines  favored  l)y  the 
likes  of  Lena  Home  and  Pave  Dun- 
away,  and  a  menswear  collection 
making  its  debut  for  fall  1992. 

What  attracts  his  diverse  clien- 
tele— aside  from  his  charisma — are 
clothes  that  embody  a  pragmatic  de- 
sign jihilosophy.  His  goal:  ease  and 
low  maintenance  without  sacrificing 
glamour  and  comfort.  "I  always  say 
anyone  should  be  able  to  get  dressed 


'I  always  say  you  should  be  able 


to  get  dressed  in  five  minutes  flat' 


Kors  witfi  assistants  and  liouse 
model  Catfiy  Conway,  this  page. 
doing  the  final  edit  on  his  fall 
collection  for  1991  in  the  hectic 
days  before  the  show.  Top 
ceyiter:  Elaine  Irwin  (in  color) 
on  the  runway.  Opposite:  hi  the 
living  room  the  sofa  and  Billy 
Baldwin-style  slipper  chairs 
are  covered  in  ivory  canvas. 
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There  is  not  a  trace  of  color  in  Kors's 

apartment.  "To  me  cream  is  a  color  and 

camel  is  a  bright,"  he  explains 


in  five  minutes  ilal, "  he  asserts. 

Kors  takes  the  same  attitude  to- 
ward his  house:  "If  someone  rings 
your  doorbell  and  the  apartment  is  a 
mess,  you  should  be  able  to  clean  it 
up  in  five  minutes.  My  joke  is  that 
I've  always  said  that  I  wish  I  could 
have  an  apartment  that  I  could  hose 
down — you  know,  a  big  drain  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  and  whoosh!" 
Kors's  new  penthouse  in  lower  Man- 
hattan has  no  such  drain,  but  it  does 
boast  sea  breezes,  spectacular  views 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  harbor, 
and  the  pared-down  purity  of  a 
beach  house.  The  apartment  has  the 
open  airy  feeling  of  a  boat  deck,  with 
a  terrace  that  runs  the  full  length  of 
the  space  and  a  horizon  that  dazzles 
in  any  weather,  at  any  hour. 

Kors  started  out  in  a  one-bedroom 
apartment  in  Chelsea  where  he 
made  his  first  samples  and  slept  with 
clothing  racks  hanging  above  the 
bed.  "It  became  a  bit  haywire,"  he  re- 
calls, "bursting  at  the  seams."  Next 
came  a  loft  in  the  fiower  district  big 
enough  for  him  to  live  and  work  in 
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conitortably — which  proved  a  mixed 
blessing.  He  found  himself  working 
around  the  clock,  and  his  private  life 
virtually  evaporated.  Then  it  was  on 
to  a  quaint  brownstone  in  Greenwich 
Village,  which  came  complete  with 
charm,  vintage  moldings,  and  con- 
stant maintenance  problems. 

Atthat  point  Kors  decided  that  he 
wanted  his  house  to  be  more  like  his 
clothes.  "I  wear  the  same  clothes  ev- 
ery day,"  he  says.  "It's  all  about  expe- 
diency and  ease.  Some  people  treat 
dressing  as  a  leisure  activity.  It's  the 
same  with  their  houses — collecting, 
maintaining,  becomes  a  leisure  activ- 
ity. Some  people  like  to  collect.  I  like 
to  throw  things  away.  It's  purging." 

He  enlisted  Glenn  Gissler,  who 
had  designed  his  showroom  in  1987, 
to  fulfill  his  latest  vision  of  domestic 
bliss.  "I  had  lived  with  black  every- 
thing, plus  some  chrome  and  glass," 
Kors  recalls.  "Now  I  wanted  a  light, 
clean,  spare  space,  but  something 
that  still  had  warmth." 

Gissler's  first  challenge  was  the 
asymmetrical  vaulted  living  room 


ceiling.  Kors  loved  the  height  but 
found  the  lack  of  symmetry  disori- 
enting. Gissler,  who  describes  his  job 
as  "assessing  the  client's  needs  and 
applying  a  logic  to  the  way  a  space 
works,"  satisfied  both  client  and  logic 
by  designing  a  ledge  for  books  and 
photographs  that  runs  the  length  of 
the  wall  opposite  the  window  s  and  by 
restricting  the  window  treatment  to 
wooden  Venetian  blinds. 

Together  Gissler  and  Kors  came 
up  with  a  scheme  for  the  decorating. 
First,  no  shiny  surfaces  and  almost 
no  black.  "I  would  have  sandblasted 
the  place  if  I  could  have,"  Kors 
claims.  Second,  no  color.  Not  a  trace. 
"To  me,"  he  says,  "cream  is  a  color 
and  camel  is  a  bright."  There  are  no 
antiques  or  patterned  fabrics  and  no 
splashy  art,  only  black  and  white 
photographs  and  two  monochro- 
matic paintings  on  paper.  And  true 
to  Gissler's  view  that  "decorating 
is  about  developing  an  aesthetic 
from  the  way  people's  lives  really 
work,"  Kors's  exercise  machines  are 
in  the  most      (Continued  on  page  212) 


Atter  living  "with  black  everything," 
Kors  decided  that  this  time  only  the 
accents  would  be  black.  Among  them: 
the  Hermes  throws  on  the  Smith  & 
Hawken  deck  chair  in  the  living  room, 
opposite  above,  and  the  side  table  by 
Glenn  Gissler.  The  crystal  bowl  is  by  Elsa 
Peretti  for  Tiffany  &  Co.  Opposite  below: 
Photographs  of  Christy  Turlington  by 
Steven  Meisel,  Neth  Hunter  by  Herb  Ritts, 
and  Madonna  by  Patrick  Demarchelier. 
Above:  In  the  bedroom,  exercise  equip- 
ment at  the  ready.  Linens  from  Palais 
Royal.  Below:  Kors  in  his  workroom. 
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The  Baker 
Bunch 


A  rented   house  is 
the  perfect  set 
for  a  family  of  six 
By  Linda   Eiierbee 

Photographs    by    Lizzie    Hi 


m  m  e 


WERE  NOT  GREAT  DESIGN- 
ers  but  we're  great  set  de- 
signers." John  Baker  sits 
on  the  edge  of  a  twig  rocker,  not 
rocking,  in  the  ground-floor  office  in 
the  house  he  and  his  wife,  Martha, 
share  with  their  four  children  and 
a  golden  retriever.  The  house  he  is 
describing  doesn't  look  anything 
like  the  chintzed-and-brocaded-to- 
within-an-inch-of-its-life,  don't- 
touch-a-thing  kind  of  place  one  usu- 
ally associates  with  the  Upper  East 
Side  of  New  York.  This  house  is  dra- 
matic and  comfortable.  But,  as  John 
says,  illusion  is  their  business:  he's  a 
freelance  fashion  photographer 
whose  pictures  are  known  for  color 
and  warmth;  she  is  fashion  editor  of 
New  York  magazine. 

"First  of  all,"  says  Martha,  "this  is 
our  home.  I  never  want  to  have  a  dec- 
orator." The  Bakers'  move  here 
eight  years  ago  was  a  deliberate 
choice.  "What  this  is  about,"  she  ex- 
plains, "is  raising  a  family  in  the  city, 
making  it  as  normal  as  possible. 
That's  why  it  was  very  important  to 
us  to  find  a  house,  not  an  apartment. 
You  try  to  make  it  as  beautiful  as  you 
can  while  still  making  sure  the  house 
is  children-friendly.  Also,  when 
you're  renting,  you're  only  willing  to 
put  so  much  into  the  place." 

They  did,  in  fact,  make  some  big 
changes  initially,  getting  two  fire- 
places to  work  and  putting  in  a  third, 
remodeling  a  pullman  kitchen,  and 
eliminating  one  bathroom.  "We  were 
so  overwhelmed  coming  from  a  one- 
bathroom  apartment  to  a  six-bath- 
room house  we  figured  we  could 
afford  to  lose  one,"  John  recalls. 

Next  they  set  out  to  add  some  light. 
Houses  with  windows  only  at  the  two 
ends  and  gardens  that  back  up  to  the 

In  the  dining  room,  above  right,  the 
frame  of  an  old  fan  window  floats  over  a 
sideboard  painted  with  pastoral  scenes. 
Opposite  above:  When  the  Bakers  decided 
that  all-white  rooms  and  children  don't 
mix,  they  redecorated  the  living  room  in 
a  deeper  palette.  Right:  Emily  in  a  Jules 
Leleu  chair.  Far  right:  Charlie  and 
Hannah  with  Teddy,  the  family's  golden 
retriever.  Opposite  below  left:  The  Baker 
sisters  in  dining  room.  Opposite  below 
right:  John  and  Martha  in  their  garden. 
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sure  the  house 
is  children- 
friendly,"  says 
Martha  Baker 


Nearly  everything  has  a  tag  sale, 
thrift  shop,  or  auction  in  its  past 


wall  tend  to  darkness. 
("In  our  garden,"  savs 
John,  "we  can  grow  anv 
plant  that  does  not  re- 
quire sun.  None  at  all.") 
The\  decided  the 
house  should  be  all 
white:  white  walls, 
white  slipcovered  fur- 
niture, white  every- 
thing. It  was  a  mistake. 
(With  four  children, 
count  on  it.)  Eventuallv 
John  discovered  that 
paint  rubbed  onto  a 
wall  hides  almost  anv- 
thing,  including  the 
smudges  of  childhood. 
He  began  to  rub  paint 
onto  all  the  walls  — 
ocher,  apricot,  green, 
blue,  sunflower  vellow 
— creating  surfaces 
that  are  rich  and  strong 
and  invite  vou  to  touch, 
the  wav  old  walls  in  Italv  do.  As  for 
bringing  light  inside,  the  color 
works:  every  room  glows.  For  extra 
light  there's  alwavs  the  morning  sun- 
shine that  bounces  back  into  the 
house  from  the  white  building  across 
the  street — a  ven  New  York  soludon. 
That  same  kind  of  ingenuitv  fur- 
nished the  house.  Just  about  everv- 
thing  came  from  a  tag  sale,  a  thrift 
shop,  an  auction,  or  what  Martha 
calls  the  "lesser"  antiques  shows.  "1 
reallv  like  to  mix  periods  and  tvpes  of 
furniture,  the  wav  vou  mix  periods 
and  tvpes  in  fashion,"  she  says.  "It 
doesn't  have  to  be  expensive." 

Martha  and  John's  bedroom 
shows  what  two  talented  people  can 
do  with  other  people's  leftovers. 
Originally  the  room  had  no  closets. 
At  a  tag  sale  they  bought  a  group  of 
old  fruitwood  doors  from  armoires 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Then  thev 
had  a  carpenter  build  a  set  of  ar- 
moire  closets,  staining  the  wood  to 
match  the  doors,  and  turn  two  extra 
doors  into  a  headboard  and  a  foot- 
board for  their  bed.  They  snapped 


up  the  curtains  when  a  designer 
showhouse  shut  down.  "They  came 
at  a  verv  reduced  price  because  they 
were  all  in  pieces,"  Martha  savs.  "We 
fixed  that."  The  fireplace  mantel  was 
poured  in  a  mold,  the  dresser  and 
chairs  turned  up  at  a  tag  sale,  and  the 
photographs,  like  most  of  the  others 
throughout  the  house,  are  John's. 

Rummaging  through  sales  is 
something  anvbodv  can  do.  Know- 
ingjust  w  hat  to  buv  and  how  to  put  it 
to  good  use  is  tougher — and  even 
then,  accidents  happen,  sometimes 
fortuitouslv.  The  two  petit  point 
armchairs  in  the  piano  room  (the  pi- 
ano, an  1 880  Steinw  ay,  came  from  an 
auction  at  William  Doyle  Galleries) 
are  a  good  example.  Martha  spied 
them  at  Secondhand  Rose,  a  down- 
town thrift  shop;  she  bought  them, 
brought  them  home — and  then  dis- 
covered they  are  signed  art  deco 
pieces  by  Jules  Leleu,  a  Parisian 
craftsman  of  the  1920s  and  '30s. 
Most  of  us  don't  get  that  lucky. 

"I  founci  these  two  crazy  lamps," 
Martha  recalls.  "I  did  the  living  room 
all  around  them."  The  lamps,  two 
turbaned  blackamoors  holding  gold 
and  red  striped  umbrella  shades,  are 
weird  vet  somehow  right  for  a  room 
that  includes  a  cherub  perched  on 
the  frame  of  a  shadow  box,  more 
cherubs  painted  on  a  chest,  and, 
hanging  over  the  mantel,  a  large 
green  shutter  from  a  Victorian 
house.  Resting  against  the  shutter, 
just  above  the  fish  balanced  on  its 
head,  is  an  array  of  fine  Native 
American  dolls  the  couple  bought 
from  a  collector  on  a  trip  to  Arizona. 
The  bookshelves  hold  toys.  Oh,  and 
the  ship:  (Continued  on  page 2 12) 

Fruitwood  doors  salvaged  from  armoires 
and  lumben.ard  columns  painted  to 
match  became  the  perfect  bed  for  the 
niche  in  the  master  bedroom,  opposite. 
The  hooked  rug  on  the  wall  is  testimonv 
to  the  familv  passion  for  boats.  Left:  One 
vessel  in  the  Baker  fleet  rests  on  the 
office  mantel.  Above  left:  Pennsylvania 
German  tov  bams  and  a  school  pennant 
quilt  in  Hannah  and  Charlie's  room. 
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Architects  Tod  Williams 
and  Billie  Tsien 

chart  their  course  with 
laserlike  precision 
By  Charles  Gandee 

Photographs    by    Scott    Frances 


fibergla^md  resm  "diving 
Lboard"  supported  by  two 
Alberene  plinths  serves  as 
coffee  table  in  the  ultra- 
modernist  living  room.  The 
J-shaped  sofa  is  upholstered 
in  Manuel  Cahovas  viscose/ 
cotton.  A  sliding  wall  opens 
the  public  space  to  the  master 
bedroom  whete  chrome  and 
leather  lounge  chairs  provide 
secondary  seating.  The 
standing  urn  is  by  Andre 
Dubreuil.  Left:  Partner?  Tod 
■Williams  and  Billie  Tsien. 
Details  see  Resources. 


COOL.  CLEAN.  CRISP  MODE  R\  ISM  — AT 
least  the  abstract  minimalist  hard-edged 
brand  of  it — has  never  been  what  vou 
would  call  popular.  And  no  wonder.  It  re- 
quires too  much  discipline,  too  much  re- 
straint. It  requires,  in  short,  nothing  less 
than  an  ascetic  refusal  to  succumb  to  the 
two  great  temptations  of  domestic  life — namelv,  the  de- 
sire for  con\entional  rela\-and-put-\(Hn-feet-up  com- 
fort and  the  wholesale  accumulation  of  bibelots, 
accessories,  mementos,  souvenirs,  col- 
lections, treasures,  tchotchkes,  bric-a- 
brac,  objets  d'  art .  .  .  you  know,  stuff. 

But  for  an  elite  minoritv  who  can  ad- 
here to  the  cult  of  austerity,  for  the  few 
who  are  willing  to  define  luxury  as 
less,  the  rewards  of  modernism  are  al- 
legedly worth  the  requisite  rigors.  Ab- 
stract minimalism  allows  vou  to  escape 
the  commonplace,  to  transcend  the 
sentimental,  to  be  transported  from 
the  familiar,  the  reassuring,  the  everv- 
day.  Or  so  say  its  advocates. 

Architects  Tod  Williams  and  Billie 
Tsien  have  been  mining  preciselv  such 
a  vein  of  modernism  for  the  fomteen 
years  thev  have  worked  together:  first 
as  employer  and  employee,  then  as 
partners,  now  as  husband  and  wife. 
Among  cognoscenti  their  repiuation  is 
for  being  serious,  earnest,  steadfast — 
for  being  committed.  Bauhaus-stvle,  to 
the  cause.  Although  at  times  they  have 
struggled  to  keep  their  office  alive, 
thev  have  never  waivered  from  their 
course,  which,  too  simplv  stated,  is  to 
move  modernism  bevond  Mies,  be- 
yond Meier  (for  whom  Williams  once 
worked),  without  losing  sight  of  the 
original  point  of  departure. 

To  follow  Williams  and  Isien's 
progress  over  the  vears  has  been  to  fol- 
low a  series  of  commissions  more  sig- 
nificant for  prestige  than  for  scale: 
interiors  for  the  Asia  Society;  a  small 
d()rmit(^rv  at  Princeton.  Williams's 
alniti  mater:  a  downtown  Manhattan 
branch  lor  the  Whitnev  Museum;  a 
temporary  installation  at  the  Walker 
Art  Center  in  Minneapolis;  a  conference  room  for  Vogue 
magazine.  With  each  successive  project  Williams  and 
Tsien  have  widened  their  scope  to  accommodate  an  ever 
more  sophisticated  and  seductive  vision  of  form  and 
space  that  appears  to  be  poised  between  the  ethereal  and 
the  real.  And  though  there's  always  an  edge  to  their 
work,  the  goal  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  architectonic  poetry 
written  in  the  meter  of  the  machine  age.  You  recognize 


A  faceted  wood  screen,  copper- 
leafed  on  the  concave  side,  above, 
shifts  to  white  on  the  convex  side 
as  it  pivots,  below,  on  a  steel  column 
to  welcome  visitors  to  the  5,000- 
square-foot  Greenwich  \'illage  loft. 


the  words,  thev  just  don't  look  particularly  familiar. 

Closer  to  this  ideal  than  anv  other  Williams  and  Tsien 
project  to  date  is  a  5.000-square-foot  Creenwich  \'illage 
loft  commissioned  by  a  woman  in  her  midtwenties  who 
showed  up  at  the  architects'  Central  Park  South  office 
one  day  in  1988  wearingjeans.  "I  thought  she  was  look- 
ing for  a  job."  remembers  Tsien.  She  was,  in  fact,  a  stu- 
dent of  jewelry  design  at  Parsons,  who,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  willing  to  give  Williams  and  Tsien  the  closest  thing  to 
aesthetic  free  rein  thev  are  likelv  to  receive  in  this  profes- 
sional lifetime — and,  thanks  to  her 
family  in  Germany,  the  money  neces- 
sarv  to  make  that  mean  something. 
"This  project  allowed  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  touch  many  things,"  confirms 
Tsien  with  characteristic  discretion. 

Although  the  site  Williams  and 
Tsien  were  presented  with  was  an  in- 
auspicious fioor-through  in  an  undis- 
tinguished blue -collar  building 
("Pretty  generic  stuff,"  recalls  Wil- 
liams), it  seemed  altogether  fitting  for 
their  client's  needs — a  place  to  live  and 
make  jewelrv — as  well  as  her  stvle.  de- 
cidedlv  more  downtown  than  uptown. 
"Mv  first  instinct  was  to  try  to  retain  or 
even  enhance  the  loftlike  quality  of  the 
existing  space,"  says  Williams,  who 
held  to  that  idea  by  keeping  the  core  of 
the  rectangular  space  open — as  a  sort 
of  loft  within  a  loft — and  addressing 
prcjgrammatic  requirements  by  build- 
ing along  the  perimeter.  The  concept 
had  a  pragmatic  side  to  it,  too:  plumb- 
ing and  electrical  services  were  already 
in  place  along  the  edges. 

With  the  basic  concept  agreed  upon, 
Williams  and  Tsien  turned  to  their 
drawing  board  to  develop  the  scheme 
with  project  architect  David  van  Han- 
del. But  before  the  ink  was  dry,  their 
client's  life  began  to  evolve  dramatical- 
ly. A  bovfriend  appeared,  then  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  husband.  A 
child  was  born.  Followed  by  a  second 
child.  A  live-in  nanny  was  added  to  the 
ever-expanding  list  of  concerns  de- 
manding attention.  A  housekeeper 
followed  suit.  Keeping  up  with  those 
changes  in  design  terms  meant  that  if  the  original  open- 
at-the-core  idea  was  to  survive,  the  perimeter  must  be 
made  more  and  more  dense — "encrusted,"  as  Tsien  puts 
it.  The  open-at-the-core  idea  survived. 

Standing  in  the  entrv  vestibule — a  small  eerilv  lit  room 
in  which  "Beam  me  up,  Scotty "'  might  be  a  suitable  re- 
sponse— the  view  is  toward  a  flaglike  pivoting  screen 
that,  according  to  the  architects,  "suggests  movement." 
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le  dining  room  Tsien 
I  Williams  designed  the 
Miard,  chairs,  and  tah' 
1  integral  menorah), 
hung  iridescent  silk 
,  1  Gretchen  Bellinger 
wo  walls  to  add  lustei 
luxury  to  the  hard- 
id  space.  The  painting 
l-  Gary  Stephan.  The 

fky  gooseneck  floor     

p  is  by  Dez  Ryan. 
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In  other  words,  "Come  in."  Assuming  you  accept 
the  invitation,  you  enter  the  terrazzo-lined  loft 
within  the  loft,  which  is  defined  by  pigmented 
and  slightly  mottled  plaster  walls  (cool  blue  on 
the  east,  warm  lavender  on  the  west).  Envision  a 
serene  oasis  in  outer  space.  At  the  southernmost 
tip  of  the  63-foot-long  room  a  J-shaped  seating 
arrangement  has  been  installed  along  the  win- 
dow wall,  where  the  view  is  across  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage  down  to  the  World  Trade  Center.  A 
translucent  fiberglass  and  resin  coffee  table, 
which  Tsien  and  Williams  refer  to  as  a  "diving 
board,"  gestures,  as  they  see  it,  toward  that  view. 
The  minimalist  seating  area  is  flanked  by  the 
dining  room  and  the  master  bedroom.  To  helj) 
redirect  your  visual 
perspective  from 
north-south  to  east- 
west,  a  pair  of  Garv 
Stephan  paintings 
draw  your  eye  to  the 
back  wall  of  each 
room.  (A  sliding 
screen  with  its  own 
integral  painting  by 
David  Anderson 
can  be  closed  to 
shield  the  bedroom 
from  view.)  Both 
rooms  have  been 
draped  in  shimmer- 
ing silk,  which  con- 
forms  to  more 

conventional  no-  The  owners'  son,  above,  takes  a 
tions  of  luxury  than  break  on  the  step  leading  from 
do  the  terrazzo  and    the  core  of  the  loft  to  the  "back 

aluminum  that  Wil-  ^o^'""  °f  ^^^  '"^^t^'"  suite.  Left: 

1  J  -r  •  A  shoji-like  screen  wall  between 

hams  and  1  sien  ap-  ,.      .•   ■  j  ,  •    , 

r  the  dining  room  and  kitchen 

pear  to  favor.  Next  slides  open  or  closed  relative  to 

door,  in  the  granite-  the  desired  degree  of  formality, 

lined  master  bath,  a  O"  the  aluminum  and  wood 

pair  of  blue-glass  ^'deboard,  Hilton  McConnico 

■   ■     ,         ,  cactus  decanters  from  Daum. 

cubicles   house 

functional  necessities  while  accordion  milk-glass 
walls  enclose  or  open  the  bath  to  the  sleeping 
area.  Suspended  from  the  ceiling  above  the  loz- 
enge-shaped tub,  a  luminous  fabric  kite  is  in- 
tended to  create  the  illusion  of  space  beyond — of 
an  endless  sky.  Or  at  least  that's  what  it  does  for 
Williams  and  Tsien.  For  the  rest  of  us,  however, 
perhaps  the  kite's  true  function  is  to  serve  as  a  re- 
minder that  the  ascetic  life  is  not  without  its  syba- 
ritic side — or  that  even  minimalists  somehow 
manage  to  make  room  for  whimsy.  A 


I 


The  goal  was  to  create  a  kind  of  architectonic  poetry 

written  in  the  meter  of  the  machine  age 


A  luminous  "kite"  creates  the  illusion  of  an  endless  sky 
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As  the  floor  plan  suggests, 
Tsien  and  Williams  left 
the  core  of  the  space 
open  to  reinforce  its  loft 
origins.  Above:  In  the 
master  bedroom,  terrazzo 
turns  to  Clodan  carpet 
as  you  ascend  from 
the  seating  area  to  the 
elevated  sleeping  area. 
Opposite:  A  luminous 
"kite"  hovers  above 
the  futuristic  master 
bathroom  lined  in  Azul 
Macaubas  granite.  The 
candelabra  is  by  Seattle 
artist  Susan  Plum. 
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SECRET 


Columnists  tell  all 
(and  that's  not 

much)  about  their 
iving  quarters 


By  JENNET  CONANT 

Photographs  by  George  Lange 

THEY  ARE  NEVER  HOME.  THAT  IT 

sounds  glamorous  is  beside  the 
point.  When  the  columnists  who 
track  the  New  York  social  scenes  say 
that  thev  are  "out  everv  night."  their 
lament  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
vain  boast  of  socialites  at  the  height 
of  the  season.  These  cranky  chroni- 
clers of  the  rich  and  famous  aren't 
proud  of  it — thev  get  paid  for  it.  And 
when  the\  finallv  do  slip  the  lock  be- 
hind them  and  gratefullv  ease  off 
their  shoes,  thev  don't  loll  about  in 
the  same  swank  surroundings  as 
their  subjects.  More  often  than  not, 
tlieir  houses  are  modest  and  utilitari- 
an with  a  desk  where  the  dining 
room  table  might  have  been.  They 
go  from  black  tie  to  bathrobe,  and  be- 
fore nodding  off  to  sleep,  thev're  apt 
to  jot  down  the  juicy  bits  gathered 
over  cocktails  and  canapes. 

■'I  live  mv  whole  life  in  public," 
sighs  S'eu'sday's  Liz  Smith,  who  has 
been  home  so  little  for  ten  vears  that 


Johnson, 
guards  his  pr 
in  his  East  Village] 
digs.  Opposite:  In 
her  Rire  momeitts 
at  hojite,  Smith  % 
hobnobs  with 
chshtlnds. 
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I  Wayne,  opposite, 
surrounds  himself 
with  the  ephemera 
of  his  life  as  a  gad- 
fly and  a  framed 
reminder  of  his 
younger  self.  Right: 

I  Gross,  his  wife, 
Barbara,  and  their 
dog,  Messalina, 
actually  spend 
enough  time  at 
home  to  entertain. 
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lack  tie  every  night?  "We  can't  afford  to  do  that, 

either  mentally  or  physically,"  says  Michael  Gross 


she  began  using  her  living  room  as  an 
office.  "I  spend  all  my  time  going 
out.  I  have  a  lot  of  clothes  and  a  lot  of 
closets,  and  that's  about  it." 

It's  impossible  to  be  chez  Smith 
without  wondering  what  secrets  are 
stored  there  and  which  locked  cabi- 
nets contain  the  coded  files  with  all 
the  censored  items. "Most  of  the 
great  things  I  know  I  can't  write,"  ad- 
mits Smith,  her  Texas  twang  sound- 
ing more  mischievous  than  usual. 
"They're  too  gamey,  and  as  they 
don't  concern  national  security,  I 
don't  print  them."  \or  does  she  save 
them.  A  bulging  copv  of  Earl  Black- 
well's  Celebrity  Register,  crammed 
with  clippings,  is  about  as  elaborate 
as  her  filing  system  gets. 

Thi-s  year  has  seen  momentous 
changes  in  Smith's  life.  After  switch- 
ing newspapers  (from  the  Daily  News 


to  Xeirsday)  and  networks  (from 
NBC  to  Fox),  she  is  slowly  establish- 
ing a  different  routine.  She  turned 
her  old  apartment  into  an  office  and 
is  in  the  process  of  making  the  apart- 
ment across  the  hall  her  home.  So  far 
it's  sparsely  furnished,  except  for 
two  leather  sofas  that  the  dogs  can't 
destroy.  (She  has  ten  show  dachs- 
hunds, but  only  one  or  two  are  in  res- 
idence at  any  one  time.)  Her  new 
space  has  large  picture  windows  that 
afford  a  stunning  view  of  the  East 
River.  But,  Smith  shrugs,  these  days 
she  rarely  has  time  to  enjoy  it. 

Smith's  successor  at  the  Daily  News, 
Richard  Johnson,  lives  in  a  down- 
town loft  minutes  away  from  the  club 
scene  he  covers  at  night.  When  he's 
not  at  a  party,  he's  at  an  opening  or  a 
screening.  Having  already  lunched 
at  the  Four  Seasons  and  Le  Cirque 


this  week,  he  taps  his  battered  ap- 
pointment book  and  says,  "I  am  con- 
stantly trying  to  keep  my  schedule 
free  so  I  can  loaf." 

To  keep  lunches  with  the  jet  set 
from  going  to  his  head,  Johnson  likes 
to  work  with  his  hands.  He  is  a  two- 
thirds  owner  of  the  grittv  East  Vil- 
lage building  where  he  lives  with  his 
wife,  Nadine,  and  has  clone  all  the 
carpentry  work  in  the  apartment 
himself.  On  weekends  he's  at  their 
summer  house  in  Bellport,  Long  Is- 
land, digging  for  weeds  rather  than 
items.  Off-hours  he'd  clearly  rather 
talk  about  tomatoes  and  zucchini 
than  Pia  Zadora's  new  baby.  His  most 
carefully  guarded  secret  is  not  gos- 
sip— it's  his  phone  numbei .  "I  trv  not 
to  let  it  get  bandied  about,"  he  says. 
"and  if  people  call  me  at  home,  I  tell 
them  I  don't  have  a  pen." 
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Over  in  Greenwich  Village  is  the 
funky  studio  George  Wayne  calls  [ 
home — you  don't  often  hear  the 
term  "pad"  anymore,  but  that's  the 
only  way  to  describe  it.  The  lone 
chair  in  the  place  is  a  vintage  school- 
room model  with  a  writing  arm. 

A  contributing  editor  to  the  down- 
town magazine  Paper,  the  new  beau- 
ty magazine  Allure,  and  Interview, 
Wayne,  in  the  tradition  of  all  great 
gadflies,  is  inspired  by  going  out. 
"Give  me  a  room  of  fifty  amusing 
well-dressed  people  and  one  or  two 
celebrities  for  a  little  brulee,  and  I 
will  pull  out  my  pad  and  start  writ- 
ing," he  says  in  his  lilting  Jamaican 
accent.  He  subscribes  to  the  Parisian 
practice  of  writing  in  restaurants  and 
spends  most  afternoons  at  the  near- 
by Gaffe  Dante,  sipping  cappuccino 
and  studying  the  crowd. 

One  wall  of  his  studio  is  crammed 
with  party  invitations  bearing  the 
legends  "Karl  Lagerfeld,"  "Gian- 
franco  Ferre,"  and  "Ghristian  La- 
croix."  There  are  also  old  press 
passes,  place  cards,  colored  ribbons, 
and  cutout  photographs  of  beautiful 
men  and  women.  "I  want  to  write 
about  all  things  shallow  in  life,"  says 
Wayne,  who  never  tires  of  the  fash- 
ionable swirl.  "I  think  scandal  is  im- 
portant, along  with  a  little  vulgarity." 
Lining  the  wall  above  Michael 
Gross's  desk  in  his  apartment  just 
down  the  street  are  proofs  of  New 
York  magazine  covers  featuring  the 
famous  people  he  has  profiled:  John 
F.  Kennedy  Jr.,  Ivana  Trump,  Gal- 
vin  Klein,  and  Gindy  Grawford. 
Even  Garbo — after  she  died,  of 
course.  All  of  his  interviews,  unedit- 
ed and  unexpurgated,  are  neatly 
stored  on  disks  and  filed  away  in  a 
wooden  box  labeled  with  a  few  words 
clipped  from  a  newspaper  quoting 
Abbie  Hoifnian:  "Sacred  cows  make 
the  tastiest  hamburger." 

( iross  and    (('.otihnued  on  page  216) 


What  with  the  tireles.s  fax  machine,  the 
answering  machine,  the  computer,  and 
the  modem  he  keeps  in  his  minuscule 
East  Side  studio,  society  columnist 
Norwich  sometimes  feels  himself  a  victim 
of  information  overload.  "I  have  dog 
food  companies  calling  me,"  he  complains. 
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William  Norwich 

New  York  Post.  Vogue 


.n  this  line  of  work 
you  get  a  lot  of  orchids,"  says  Norwich. 
"Either  that  or  champagne" 


Collectors'  Maisonette 

A^      Mark  Hampton  offers  an   inside  look  at  decorating 

for    the    connoisseur.        Photographs    by    William    Waldron 


^ 


In  the  living  room, 
tum-of-the-century  gilt 
chairs  and  antique  tables 
with  papier-mache  relief 
and  ivory  inlay  stand 
alongside  slipper  chairs 
in  Cowtan  &  Tout  silk 
and  sofas  in  fabrics 
from  Clarence  House 
and  Scakunandr^. 
Pillows  in  silk  from 
Old  World  Weavers. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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The  interior  had  not  been  touched  in  forty  years. 
That  was  both  the  good  news  and  the  bad 


\ 
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h  ALL  THE  IRRITATING 
(juestions  decorators  are 
regularly  asked,  the  most 
annoying  goes  like  this: 
Wouldn't  you  love  to  have  a  client 
who  gave  you  carte  blanche  and  went 
.iway  for  a  year,  returning  only  when 
ihe  entire  job  was  finished?"  First  of 
<ill,  jobs  like  the  one  described  do  ex- 
ist— and  they  are  nightmares.  What 
one  wants  more  than  anything  is  to 
work  with  people  of  taste,  experi- 
ence, and  even  originality,  who  know 
what  they  want  and  are  there  with 
\()u  to  see  that  they  get  it. 

This  New  York  apartment — or, 
properly,  maisonette — belongs  to 
people  with  exactly  those  qualities. 
Ihey  found  it,  after  years  of  decorat- 
ing houses  and  apartments  large  and 
small,  tucked  away  in  one  of  the  dis- 
creetly  classical  buildings  designed 
by  Rosario  Candela  in  the  late  1920s. 
More  like  a  London  mews  house 
than  a  Manhattan  flat,  the  interior 
had  great  charm,  and  it  had  not  been 
touched  in  over  forty  years.  That  was 
J  both  the  good  news  and  the  bad. 

Every  inch  of  wiring  had  to  be  re- 
newejd  or  replaced.  The  antiquated 
kitchen  simply  disappeared  (which, 
of  course,  was  not  simple  at  all),  and  a 
new  one  took  its  place.  Where  spaces 
were  altered,  original  plasterwork 
was  carefully  copied.  And  to  further 
complicate  matters,  because  the 
building  stands  within  the  Upper 
East  Side  Historic  District,  any  work 
that  affected  the  exterior  required 
the  approval  of  the  city's  Landmarks 
Preservation  Commission.  The  iron 
and  bronze  windows  took  almost  a 
year  to  restore.  Fortunately,  they 
were  the  worst  of  the  problems. 

From  the  moment  you  enter  the 
front  door  and  step  into  the  stair  hall, 
with  its  hand-blocked  wallpaper  spe- 
cially colored  in  London,  your  eye 
encounters  pictures  and  furniture 
lovingly  assembled  by  two  genera- 
tions of  devoted  collectors.  A  federal 


A-  y: 


giltwood  mn  ror  from  an  eighteenth- 
century  family  house  on  Nantucket, 
Anglo-Indian  aquatints,  and  a 
George  III  penwork  table  combine 
with  the  custom-colored  carpet  to 
announce  an  attitude  toward  the  ac- 
cumulation of  beautiful  things  that 
gives  all  the  spaces  beyond  the  stairs 
their  individuality  and  appeal.  We 
painted  the  woodwork  three  shades 
of  gray  and  added  plaster  moldings 
to  embellish  the  hall  as  it  rises  to  the 
drawing  room  floor. 

The  drawing  room  itself  was 


Drawing  room  walls  were 
stenciled  against  a  celadon 
background,  above. 
Stenciled  rosettes  derive 
from  motifs  on  the  elliptical 
mirror  frame,  which  came 
from  an  old  family  house. 
Opposite:  A  Regency  gilt 
bracket  supports  a  Kangxi 
ginger  jar.  Behind  the 
Fortuny  cotton-covered  chair, 
a  Lucian  Freud  drawing 
inspired  by  Watteau  hangs 
above  an  Italian  painted  chest. 
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George  Ill-style  chairs, 
opposite,  ring  a  pedestal 
table  and  chinoiserie  lantern 
designed  by  Hampton.  A 
Rose  Gumming  rococo  revival 
chintz  on  the  dining  room 
walls  is  the  backdrop  for  a 
grisaille  panel  in  the  manner 
of  Jean  Pillement.  Faux 
marbre  brightens  the  floor. 
Above:  The  hall's  Clarence 
House  wallpaper  and  Stark 
carpet  were  custom  colored. 


stripped  of  forty-year-old  brown 
paint,  given  new  molded  panels,  and 
stenciled  in  a  delicate  design  against 
a  pale  green  background  inspired  by 
the  owners'  affection  for  Chinese  ce- 
ladon porcelain.  About  the  room  we 
arranged  a  mixture  of  large-scale 
upholstered  furniture,  small  gilt 
turn-of-the-century  chairs,  and  ta- 
bles from  different  periods.  Italian 
cut  velvet,  printed  Fortuny  cotton, 
English  chintz,  and  French  ikat  silk 
are  played  off  against  linen  damask 
at  the  windows  and  sea  grass  matting 


on  the  floor.  The  pictures  include 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
paintings  and  drawings,  mostly  En- 
glish and  French.  Above  a  sofa  hangs 
an  oil  study  of  a  dog  which  reminds 
the  owners  of  Oudry — with  authen- 
tic Oudry  drawings  on  either  side. 
There  is  also  a  haunting  Lucian 
Freud  sketch  after  Watteau — an  ex- 
ample of  the  collectors'  intriguingly 
unpredictable  taste. 

True  to  its  name,  the  maisonette  is 
laid  out  like  a  miniature  house,  with 
different  levels  and  steps  leading  off 
in  all  directions.  From  the  drawing 
room,  a  short  flight  ascends  to  the 
dining  room  where  a  Victorian  roco- 
co chintz  on  the  walls  mixes  happily 
with  a  chinoiserie  lantern,  curtains 
and  a  grisaille  panel  in  the  same 
whimsical  oriental  vein,  and  George 
Ill-style  white  elbow  chairs.  We  had 
the  wood  floor  painted  in  a  pattern 
of  marbleized  squares,  a  light  finish 
the  owners  requested:  their  chief  de- 
sire was  a  fresh  airy  feeling,  free  of 
anything  ponderous  or  gloomy. 

Down  a  few  more  steps  is  a  study 
lined  with  a  fabric  in  cream  and 
green  stripes.  The  woodwork  has 
been  painted  to  resemble  tiger  maple 
(in  a  visual  pun,  a  George  III  chair  is 
covered  in  tiger-pattern  silk  velvet). 
Like  every  other  room,  the  study  is 
filled  with  collections  of  all  sorts, 
though  here  the  bibliophile's  passion 
for  books  is  given  free  rein. 

The  master  bedroom  was  con- 
ceived as  a  somewhat  Edwardian  ex- 
ercise in  chintz  and  painted  furni- 
ture, ruffles  and  flowers.  We  took 
the  color  scheme  from  a  Fernanda 
Niven  chintz  selected  for  its  muted 
tones.  Made  into  curtains  trimmed 
with  silk  taffeta,  the  fabric  is  a  foil  for 
the  brilliant  south  light  that  pours 
into  the  room  through  one  of  those 
landmark  windows. 

Every  time  I  visit  the  apartment 
there  is  a  new  picture  or  object. 
Something  has  always  been  added  or 
changed,  nothing  is  ever  static.  And 
sometimes  I  feel  a  little  jealous,  be- 
cause, as  with  all  jobs  that  are  so 
much  fun  to  do,  it  is  sad  to  think  that 
my  part  has  ended.  A 

Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 
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Tiger-maple  faux  bois  and  tiger-pattern  velvet  create  a  visual  pun 


Behind  a  Regency 
desk  and  chair  in  the 
Hbrary,  opposite,  wood- 
work is  grained  to 
suggest'  tiger  maple. 
A  Zimnier  Rohde 
striped  fabric  Hnes  the 
walls.  Carpet  is  from 
Patterson,  Flynn,  Martin 
&  Manges.  Above 
right:  Tiger-pattern 
velvet  available  from 
Brunschwig  covers  a 
George  III  armchair. 
The  daybed  is 
Hampton's  adaptation 
of  a  Syrie  Maugham 
sleigh  bed.  Above  the 
Louis  XVI-style  chest  is 
a  19th-century  English 
dog  portrait.  Right:  A 
curtain  of  Cowtan  & 
Tout's  Fernanda  chintz 
in  the  bedroom  is  tied 
back  between  a  George 
I  dressing  table  mirror 
and  a  penwork  whatnot. 
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^  J&|»  rr^OQTHlIvfe  AND  SEXY."  SAYS  SUSANNE 
'  Bartsch,of  the  ail-red  bedroom  in  the  apart- 
j-  meni>*7e  s;hares  with  her  husband,  Ty  Bas- 


pfrk's  reigning  nightclub  diva,  has  made 


the  Copacabana.  Her  most  recent  triumph 
was  conceiving  and  executing  Love  Ball  2, 
which  raised  nearly  $  1  million  for  people 
with  AIDS.  Bartsch  inherited  the  Chelsea 
apartment  from  a  former  boyfriend  in  1982. 
Together  with  Ty  and  artist  Joey  Horatio, 
she  has  transformed  the  once  minimal  de-    I 
cor  into  what  Ty  calls  "our  fantasy,  an  es-    £ 
cape  from  the  harshness  of  the  city." 
Furnished  with  flea  marke't  Hrid^attd  a  j(^i-| 
nese  bed  Bartsch  found  at  s^  a<| 
dream  bed  at  a  dream  pric^*'  ife  sa  , 


with  stamed  glass-style  staff  t 
prise  birthday  gift  from  hef  h 
tio,  explaining  his  c(  * 
think  of  Susanne^jfbc 
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^^^%^^^mmm%M    ■  M^^^Ji   Doyenne  of  la 
New  York,  Susanne  Bartsch  indulges  her  domestic 

M 

FANTASIES.     By    WENDY    GOODMAN        Photographs   by   Micha. 


Fabulous  fancy  dress  is 
the  signature  style  of 
Chelsea  Hotel  dweller 
and  nightclub  diva 
Susanne  Bartsch,  right, 
in  her  starry  hallway. 
Left:  Thrift  shop  treasures 
and  a  Chinese  bed  in 
her  red-on-red  bedroom. 
Artist  Joey  Horatio 
painted  both  rooms. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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lileckncr,  opposite,  and 
Kg,  Renny,  at  ease  in  his 
lory  studio,  downstairs 
liis  recently  renovated 
V  ^  quarters  in  a  lower 
\li  tiattan  loft  building. 
'.e  r:  Ihree  large  works 
1  ogress  lean  against 
hi  vail.  The  artist  says  his 
'  ises  are  "very  clean  and 

,"  a  description  that 
I   tits  his  decorating  style. 


diance  that  pervades  his  canvases.  By  Heather  Smith  Maclsaac 


Photographs   by   Michael   Mundy 
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ng  them"  «» 
t)t  togeth-  i 
'ct.  First-  M 


IN  I  HI  (  )R\  II  \()l  \kl  \\  \K  lis  I  Ills 
CiiMci  l(>  (  (  UK  mil  ,ilc  I  111  M  )in  woi  k  w  licii 
\  (111  ( |(  I  IK  )i  li,i\  (■  K  I  \\  ( 11  I  \  ,il)i  Mil  I  lie  (  Du- 
ll 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  s  1111(1(1  w  1 1 1  (  1 1  \  ( )  u  ,  1 1  <  ■  1 1  \  1 1 1 1; . 
I'.iiiilci  Ross  l')l((  kiK  I  s  cm  i.ililc  |)i(il)- 
l(  111  is  I  li.il  lie  likes  Ills  I  (•(  ciilK  1  ciKiv  .lied 
1 1  \  1 1 1  ^  ( 1 1 1 . 1 1  I  ( ■  1  s  SI )  mm  1 1  1 1 1 , 1 1  lies  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1;  1 1  1 1 1  i  1 1  - 
I  nil  1(1  l;cI  1(1  ilic  siiuliD.  And  he  oiil\  li.is  lo  w.ilk 
(l(  iw  II  .1  lew  lli^lits  1)1  si, ins. 

Hl((  kiici  l)(iui;!ii  ihc  si\-si()r\  lowci  M.inlial- 
l.iii  ])i  (ipci  l\  in  I  '.17  1 ,  1^11 1  he  li.is  the  ciiiliiisi.isiii 
()|  ,1  new  Ik  unci  )\\  11(1  wlicii  lie  l.ilks  .ihniil  "in\ 
In  si  111  mse"  ,111(1  111  i\\  Uk  k\  lie  u.is  lo  he  mili.ilcd 
mil  1  1  lie  (  I  Kill  ,11  (  In  ie<  1  i  ei.itionshi])  l)\  lues  1-  ls- 
kop,  1  ).i\  1(1  Pis{  nsk.is.  .11  id  Jucrgcn  Rieliin  oi  ilie 
In  m  I  Mil)  \i  I  liiiei  I.  ll.u  ing  admired  ihcii  uoi  k 
on  I  el  low  .11 1  isis'  [)|.i(  es.  Blei  kiui  s,i\  s  lie  u.is  ",il- 


rcady  predisposed  to  hiring  them* 
before  the  four  of  them  got 
ei  lo  I, ilk  about  the  proje 
li.md  experience  revealed  th.ti  iiie\  ^ 
li.id  <i  tcdem  even  mcjre  \aluable  to 
Inm  than  a  shared  aesthetic:  "  1  he\ 
respect  vour  needs  and  wants  and 
1  e.ilK  listen." 

W  li.ii  the  architects  heard  from 
P)le(  knei  u.is  .i  desire  for  rooms  thai 
e\oke(l  pl.K  es  lo  w  liii  li  I  he  artist  had 
B  11  .i\  (  l(  il  .IS  well  as  places  he  likes  and 

^  Ik  ijiieiiis  111  Ncu  ^'ork  City — rooms 

ill. 11  li. II  billed  a  particular  atmo- 
s])here.  "1  w.isii't  ilimkmt;  ,ibout  mv 
lioiiie  in  (oiuentional  ua\s.  like  how 
I  woiilil  eiitei  i.iin."  savs  Blecknei .  He 
I  .11  ell  mole  .iboiii  I  he  way  rooms  felt 
1  li.iii  1  ill  way  they  worked.  He  wanted 
miu  I  oils  spaces  with  different  (|uali- 
iies  o|  li^lii,  \.ii  led  (  eiliiig  sh<ij)es,  and  distiiK  tlv 
mijolilike  piopoiMons.  He  w.mted  scjuaics.  "1 
U.IS  mill  111  bouliii'4  .ille\  dimensions  and  liked 
I  lie  yi  ,11  Kills  1 1  HI  Ills  ot  low  n  houses,"  he  explains, 
"bill  lioiildni  pK  I  111  e  mo\  ing  and  commuting 
n  1 1  be  siuilii  1  \oi  (  oiild  be  pic  ini f  gi\  ing  up  the 
■imoiiiii  ol  loom  lie  b.id — luo  floors  of  stuflio 
sj),i(  e  ,mil  I  uo  llooi  s  loi  li\  inu,.  "l-.\enluall\ .  I  re- 
,ili/e(l  I  ImiI  someibinn  il,ie,it  light  beie.  but  it 
neeileil  ,i  lieu  feeling." 

I  Ik  ,111  biietts  listenerl.  then  looked  thiough 
iIk  I,ii  lile  ol  I  lippin'4s.  plioios.  ,ind  notes  their 
I  lieiit  b,i(l  .issembled.  "  1  bm^s  i  .mi  be  loo  plam 
loi  me,  s,i\s  lileckner,  who  is  at ti acted  lo  a  sim- 
pli(  ii\  he  desciibes  as  "part  New  England,  part 
b. Ill  bans" — a  perfect  prescription  to  be  filled  bv 
I'lsi  iisk.is  and  Riehm.  natives  of  Massachusetts 
,md  (iei  inanv,  rcspcctivclv.  Books  il- 
^^  lustiating  .Sb.iker  meeting  rooms  be- 
^^M  came  the  point  of  reference  for  a 
''''  skvlit  living  and  dining  room  with  a 
:  barrel  vault  ceiling  on  the  top  floor. 
Its  spaciousness  and  brightness  en- 
couraged Blecknei  to  open  up  more 
I  if  his  third-floor  studio  space  to  dou- 
ble height;  when  this  latest  reno\a- 
iion  is  finished,  the  fourth  floor  will 

ill  ihc  lil)rar%.  opposite,  a  lamp  and  a 
metal  dog's  head  adorn  the  lacquer  art 
liico  desk  bv  [acqucs  Quinet.  .\gainst  the 
uall  arc  Richmond  Burton's  Persistence 
III  Vision  and  a  photogram  b\  .\dam  Fuss. 
Left:  A  wood  shelf  holds  a  painting 
hv  Sean  Scherer  and  a  photograph  bv 
the  Stam  Twins.  Above:  When  part  of 
the  fourth  floor  was  removed  to  enlarge 
ihe  studio,  the  l)eams  were  recycled 
into  worktables.  Details  see  Resources. 


be  little  more  than  a  balcony  overlooking  the 
woi-lc  area.  The  bathrooms  of  great  hotels  in- 
spired a  bath  and  dressing  area  of  limestone, 
frosted  glass,  steel,  and  mahogany  that  is  plain  in 
the  most  elevated  sense.  The  artist's  bedroom, 
with  its  shuttered  French  u  indous,  smooth 
beech  wall  opposite  the  bed,  and  whitewashed 
wood  pyramidal  ceiling  is  part  European,  part 
Caribbean,  and  part  Egyptian  in  feeling. 
Bleckner,  who  had  recently  visited  the  Great  Pyr- 
amids, dictated  the  shape  of  the  ceiling,  claiming, 
"It's  very  good  for  sexual  energv." 

His  fondness  for  sunny  Mediterranean  places 
prompted  the  architects  to  create  an  open  court- 
yard bv  excising  a  chunk  of  space  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  top  floor.  "It  happened  to  have  been  a 
space  that  always  made  me  unhappv,"  recalls  the 
artist.  "I  was  happy  to  see  it  go" — especially  since 
losing  interior  floor  area  meant  gaining  nicely 
proportioned,  well-lit  rooms. 

Bleckner's  concern  with  the  presence  and  ma- 
nipulation of  light  is  every  bit  as  evident  in  his 


"Things  can't  be  too  plain  for  me" 


View  across  the 
kitcfien  table  into  the 
libraPt,  opposite,  focuses 
on  a  1990  painting  on 
wood  by  Scott  Lifshutz 
from  Bleckner's 
collection  of  work 
by  younger  artists. 
He  bought  the  French 
art  deco  amichair  and 
table  in  Zurich.  Above: 
Studies  lined  up  on  the 
wainscot  in  the  studio. 
Left:  \  portion  of 
the  top  floor  was  trans- 
formed into  a  courtyard 
like  those  the  artist 
enjoyed  on  visits  to 
I  he  Mediterranean. 
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house  as  in  his  paintings.  In  the  bedroom  and  up- 
per hallway,  velvet  curtains  and  exterior  shutters 
modeled  on  ones  he  saw  in  the  Caribbean  modu- 
late the  light  entering  from  the  courtyard.  Glass 
blocks  set  into  the  slate  floor  of  the  courtyard  ad- 
mit shafts  of  light  during  the  day  to  the  kitchen 
below  and  glow  in  the  evening  when  the  kitchen 
is  illuminated.  An  automated  shade  beneath  a 
skylight  tempers  the  sun  filling  the  sixth-floor 
hallway  with  its  discreet  pullman  kitchen.  The 
living  room,  with  windows  on  two  sides,  glass 
doors  to  the  courtyard,  and  its  own  skylights,  is 
bright  all  day  long. 

Although  critics  tend  to  talk  about  his  work  in 
terms  of  light,  Bleckner  says  composition  carries 
just  as  much  weight.  His  description  of  his  paint- 
ings— "economic  in  their  use  of  images,  very 
clean  and  plain  with  occasional  decorative  flour- 
ishes"— fits  his  approach  to  decorating.  In  his 
bedroom  two  silver-leaf  armchairs  upholstered 
in  fake  zebra  skin  and  a  pair  of  simple  wood 
nightstands  flank  a  (Continued  on  page  212) 
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The  living  and  dining  room  at  one  end  of  tfie  courtyard,  above,  is 
furnished  with  a  Stickley  dining  table  and  chairs  and  with  sofas  and 
an  armchair  inspired  by  Jean-Michel  Frank  which  the  artist  had  made 
in  SoHo.  Bleckner's  Wind,  1991,  stands  against  the  wall.  Below:  The 
wainscot  board  stairwell  is  the  last  vestige  of  the  old  loft  building 
interior  on  the  top  floor;  the  new  woodwork  is  mahogany.  Opposite: 
From  the  iron  bedstead  he  calls  his  "sanitarium  bed,"  the  artist  can 
look  out  on  the  courtyard,  furnished  and  planted  by  Pure  Madderlake. 
Curtains  of  Brunschwig  &  Fils  velvet  allow  him  to  control  the  light. 
Bleckner  designed  the  copper  wall  light  from  a  1940s  desk  lamp 
and  found  the  1930s  aluminum  night  table  lamp  at  a  flea  market. 


Bleckner's  interest  in  manipulating  light  is  as 
evident  in  his  house  as  in  his  paintings 
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Fo  u  r  terrace 
gardens   disp  lay 

the   re wa  rd  s 
of   horticulture 

on    high 
By   Linda   Ya  n  g 


AS  SHE  CASUALLY  TOSSED  FADED  Hi- 
biscus blossoms  over  the  side  of  her 
sixteenth-floor  penthouse  wall. 
Heather  Cohane  smiled  furiivelv. 
"Vou  saw  me.  I  guess  I  shouldn't." 
she  admitted,  "but  then  I  cant  be  out 
here  without  deadheading  mv  flow- 
ers. And  I  ha\ e  to  do  something  with 
what  I  take  off.'" 

Breathes  there  a  gardener  who 
would  fail  to  agree  with  such  logic? 
Besides,  what  are  a  few  withered  pet- 
als compared  with  the  soot\  fallout 
that  normally  rains  onto  innocents 
strolling  the  streets  below?  This  is. 
after  all.  rooftop  gardening  in  New 
\'ork.  .And  this  is.  after  all.  the  place 
to  dismiss  skeptics  w  ho  insist  that 
"citv  gardener  "  is  an  oxvmoron. 
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No.  \'irginia,  rooftop  gardening 
did  not  originate  in  Manhattan.  Back 
m  the  sixth  centur\  BC:.  there  were 
Nebuchadnezzar's  Hangring  Gar- 
dens  of  Babvlon.  Those  multiple  lev- 
els of  plantings,  spread  over  three 
acres,  \sere  designed  to  console  a 
\sife  who  missed  the  green  moun- 
tanis  of  her  vouth.  New  York  roof- 
tops are  merelv  a  modern  version  of 
that  ancient  oasis.  Some  may  well  be 
designed  to  console  citv  folk  who 
miss  the  landscapes  of  their  vouth. 
But  m  an\  case,  the  problems — and 
pleasures — are  similar.  It's  a  minor 
detail  that  the  twentieth-ceniurv 
Babvlon  to  be  greened  is  of  concrete, 
brick,  and  steel. 

It's  been  five  vears  since  Heather 


Outside  Headier  Cohane      '" 
and  Ossian  Bergu's 
penthouse  an  assortment 
of  ronuiners,  including -f;-?4j*P^ 
brewery-  barrels  and       ■■'■■-■      , 
Mabysian  jardinieres,  arc 
planted  with  standard 
hibiscus,  roses,  and  jasmine. 
Cirapevines  scale  the 
chimney  stacks.  Ahovt  left: 
One  of  several  birdhouses 
welcomes  seasonal  residents. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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\'ines  frame  the  river  view,  and  at  sunset  "New  jersev  looks  like  \>nic( 


(  ohane,  a  transplant  from  England, 
l)egan  planting  a  city  rooftop  with 
her  hushand,  Ossian  K.  Bergo,  the 
cofounder  oi  (lucst  magazine,  which 
she  edits  and  publishes.  Now,  topiary 
hibiscus  and  roses  stand  sentinel 
against  a  parapet  wall  that  overlooks 
Manhattan's  Upper  East  Side.  Re- 
cently added  are  raspberries,  wild  al- 
pine strawberries,  and  nasturtiums 
and  of  course  salvia,  basil,  and 
mint — "the  things  I  use  in  the  kitch- 
en," she  said. 

Her  seasonal  efforts  outdoors  in- 
clude enriching  various  large  con- 
tainers with  peat  moss  and  cow 
manure  and  the  water-soluble  fertil- 
izer that  keeps  jasmine,  pansies.  and 
ageratum  faithfullv  in  bloom.  Her 
seasonal  efforts  also  include  prevent- 
ing swirls  of  treasured  grapevines 
from  suffocating  rooftop  chimnevs 
or  overwhelming  her  awning.  "I 
learned  to  garden  here  by  trial  and 
error,"  Cohane  said  of  an  on-the-job 
education  that  included  maneuver- 
ing small  trees  and  shrubs  up  the 
steep  stairs  that  separate  her  aerie 
from  the  last  elevator  stop. 


Less  than  a  block  away,  a  venerable 
wisteria  has  wrapped  itself  around 
the  steel  frame  of  a  long-vanished 
awning,  bringing  dappled  shade  to  a 
sunny  penthouse.  The  owner,  a  psy- 
chologist, grew  up  on  a  farm.  But 
now  her  life  is  all  citv  and  this  is  her 
country  home,  said  Maggy  Geiger, 
a  gardener  with  the  Window  Box, 
who  for  six  years  has  helped  plan 
and  plant  the  rooftop. 

Each  windows  garden  vista  is  dif- 
ferent. A  "vegetable  patch" — toma- 
toes, lettuce,  blueberries,  and 
parsley — is  seen  from  the  kitchen 
where  window  box  lobelia  and  alys- 
sum  echo  that  room's  blue  and  white 
color  scheme.  Outside  a  bedroom, 
rooftop  gusts  change  a  pendulous 


birch  into  a  shivering  screen.  And 
beyond  the  living  room,  yews  hold 
dustings  of  snow  in  winter  and  are  a 
green  backbone  in  summer  for  bil- 
lowing clusters  of  astilbe.  heuchera, 
peony,  and  lavender. 

The  wraparound  terrace  has  ma- 
sonry planters  that  date  from  a  time 
when  planting  soil  was  placed  direct- 
ly on  penthouse  floors  and  not  in 
containers.  But  as  with  most  such 
prewar  rooftops,  inadequate  water- 
proofing resulted  in  leaks,  and  these 
in  turn  were  followed  by  tortuous 
lengthy  repairs.  (No  records  confirm 
the  efficacy  of  the  bundles  of  reeds 
and  lead  layers  that  waterproofed 
Babylon.)  The  walls  of  thrjse  old  ma- 
sonry planters  remain,  but  their  only 


Silver-lace  vine  twines  along  chains,  opposite  above,  to  form  graceful  swags  in  the 
downtown  aerie  of  Richard  Callahan  and  Edward  Zajac.  High  winds  off  the  Hudson 
River  lead  to  rapid  plant  dehydration,  which  necessitates  frequent  watering.  "It's  like 
being  on  Fire  Island  or  in  East  Hampton,"  says  Callahan.  Above  left:  Lilies  grow  in 
plastic  trash  cans  concealed  behind  wooden  enclosures.  Above  right:  Planters  and 
umbrellas  help  define  open-air  rooms.  Opposite  below  left:  A  canopv  of  wisteria  shades 
an  Lpper  East  Side  terrace  designed  by  the  owner,  a  psychologist,  in  collaboration  with 
Magg)  Geiger  of  the  Window  Box.  Opposite  center  right:  A  golden  chain  tree.  Laburnum 
X  waiereri,  overhangs  tulips  in  one  of  many  window  boxes  lining  the  inner  ledges. 
Opposite  below  right:  A  Japanese  maple  and  snowball  bush  are  combined  with  other 
trees  and  shrubs  as  a  backdrop  to  masonr\  planters  massed  with  annuals  and  perennials. 
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raison  d'etre  at  present  is  providing  a 
faqade  for  the  metal  tubs  that  now 
hold  the  plants. 

"We're  people  who  hate  the  coun- 
try," said  Richard  Callahan,  co-own- 
er with  Edward  Zajac  of  a  rooftop 
garden  in  the  meat-packing  district 
in  the  West  Village.  "It's  a  lot  better 
to  live  in  New  York,  have  a  cocktail 
party  here  in  our  city  garden,  and 
then  go  right  to  the  theater,"  Calla- 
han added.  Swags  of  silver-lace  vine 
define  the  limits  of  their  50-by-50- 
foot  space  and  frame  their  panoram- 
ic Hudson  River  views.  "People 
forget  that  Manhattan  is  an  island," 
Zajac  said.  "There's  a  different  sun- 
set every  night.  But  best  of  all,  New 
Jersey  looks  like  Venice." 

Partners  in  the  decorating  firm 
that  bears  their  name,  the  two  men 
moved  to  this  triplex  to  live  and  work 
in  1985  and  immediately  launched 
their  landscape.  The  goal  was  to  con- 
vert the  amorphous  rooftop  into  a 
large  "outdoor  apartment"  with  the 
equivalents  of  living  and  dining  ar- 
eas. Now  dividing  and  organizing 
the  space  are  30-inch  cubes  of  treat- 
ed pine  planks,  their  custom-made 
containers — which  in  fact  are  not 
containers  at  all.  They  are  only 
square  enclosures  slipped  over  the 
plastic  trash  cans  that  actually  hold 
the  plants  and  soil. 

The  result:  installation  costs  were 
reduced,  the  weight  of  plantings  is 
minimal — always  a  critical  rooftop 
goal — and  the  designers  retain  abso- 
lute flexibility;  it's  much  easier  to 
move  a  plant-filled  plastic  can  than  a 
plant-filled  wooden  tub.  "There's  a 
rhythm  to  the  (Continued  on  page  212) 
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By  Amy  Fine  Collins 

Virginian  Charlotte  Moss 
possesses  in  abundance  all  the 
^    "bright  and  fierce"  qualities 
Tennyson  ascribed  to 
#  a  southern  tem- 
perament.   At- 
tempting to  ac- 
count for  her  mete- 
oric success  in  two  professions 
over  the  course  of  one  dec- 
ade, she  drawh 


In  her  office,  opposite,  with 
its  Colefax  &:  Fowler  chintz, 
Charlotte  Moss  combines 
southern  graciousness  with 
a  fervid  Anglophilia  that 
carries  over  into  her  Manhattan 
shop  and  apartment.  Above 
left:  Anne  Gray  Harris  mural 
behind  spaniels  on  an  English 
bench.  Above:  A  lush  bouquet 
on  an  English  table.  Right: 
A  Beauvais  pillow  and  a  Clare 
Potter  teacup  and  rose.  Below: 
Moss  outside  her  shop.  Left: 
Her  sitting  room  with  a  sofa  in 
the  same  Bennison  linen  as  the 
walls.  Details  see  Resources. 


have  time  to  think  about  failing. 
Southern  women  may  not  be  tough, 
but  we're  thick-skinned."  New  to 
Manhattan,  she  took  a  secretarial  job 
at  a  brokerage  house  and  a  few  years 
later  was  pulling  in  a  "six-figure  in- 
come marketing  tax  shelters"  for  the 
firm.  Eventually  she  quit  her  job, 
married  an  investment  banker,  and 
"ten  days  after  the  wedding"  opened 
her  eponymous  store,  modeled  after 
English  decorating  shops,  where  the 
staples  range  from  custom-smocked 
lampshades  to  tole  coasters.  Now  a 
whole  Charlotte  Moss  cottage  indus- 
try is  sprouting.  She's  currently  de- 
signing accessories  and  furniture 


which  will  be  licensed  through  New 
York's  Hamilton  Projects.  She's  also 
working  on  decorating  jobs  foi  pi  i- 
vate  clients  and  is  awaiting  the  publi- 
(ation  of  her  decorating  book,  A 
Passion  fat  Detail,  the  first  in  a  series, 
due  this  month  from  Doubleday. 

Moss's  btisiness  wizardry — "really 
just  conmion  sense;  I  g(jt  a  1)  in  m\ 
college  business  class" — comes 
paired  with  a  hearty  fervor  for  deco- 
lating.  Her  emotional  approach — 
"(•uts  aie  imp(Htant!" — makes  for 
rooms  that  are  sensually  gratifying: 
no  cool  intellectual  iionies  in  her 
house.  Moss's  taste  wells  up  from 
deep  SI  long  feelings  about  color 
("I'm  on  an  .ujua  kick,  it's  in  my 

A  sofa  in  Lee  Jofa  green  velvet  and 
tufted  armchairs  of  Brunschwig  &  Fils 
cfiintz  encircle  a  well-used  fireplace 
in  the  living  room,  riirfit.  Moss  found 
the  c.  181.5  Swedish  sconces  at  Joseph 
Rondina,  NYC:.  Carpet  from  Rosecore. 
Aboiie:  Moss's  collection  of  porcelain 
vegetables  by  Anne  Gordon  lines  the 
lo|)  of  a  Regency  bowfront  bookcase. 


The  Charlotte  Moss  approach  makes  for  roo 
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ilood,  I  (aii't  stop")  and  paltc-rn 
I  111  c  razy  (or  florals;  in  botany  class 
loved  dissc'(  ting  flowers"). 
As  Moss  surveys  her  living  room, 
,  liich  she  describes  as  "her  favorite 
ooni,  a  real  mishmash,"  a  thought 
iiddenly  seizes  her.  "If  I  had  to  walk 
111  of  here  today.  I  would  leave  with 
iiv  Cecil  Beaton  watercolors  and  the 
Robert  Adam  bookcase."  She  has- 
tens to  two  of  the  pictures  in  ques- 
tion, paired  views  of  Beaton's 
beloved  Reddish  House,  executed  by 
the  flamboyant  style-maker  in  the 
seventies  when  a  stroke  forced  him 
to  draw  with  his  left  hand.  The  out- 
lines are  lively  and  elastic,  the  palette 
electric  fauve.  "Look  at  the  passion  in 
these!"  she  exclaims.  As  for  the  book- 
case, built  to  double  as  a  planter  and 
painted  with  Pompeian  motifs,  it  was 
discovered  by  private  dealer  (ierald 
Bland,  whom  Moss  calls  the  "grand 
acquisitor."  Evidently,  Moss  is  partial 
to  the  Adam  aesthetic.  Over  the 
mantelpiece,  a  neoclassical  gilt  mir- 
ror shimmers,  its  clean  architectural 
lines  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the 
plump  curves  of  the  upholstered  ot- 
toman, armchairs,  and  sofa.  Across 
the  room  another  bookcase  is  a  point 
of  equal,  if  quirkier,  interest.  In  this 
Regency  piece  she  exhibits  her  "veg- 
etable garden" — a  delectable  collec- 
tion of  porcelain  cabbages,  aspar- 
agus, and  artichokes. 

[ust  beyond  this  witty  display  lies 
her  husband  Barry  Friedberg's 
study,  a  book-  and  picture-lined 


A  wall  of  plates  and  platters 
leads  the  way  to  an  eating 
area,  above  and  left,  where  the 
walls  are  duck-egg  blue  and 
the  chairs  and  banquette  are 
in  a  Cowtan  &  Tout  chintz. 
A  19th-century  English  tole 
chandelier  hangs  in  front  of  a 
group  of  19th-centur\  English 
and  German  animal  paintings. 
Opposite:  Walls  stenciled  by 
Lucretia  Moroni  after  a 
Japanese  textile  and  a  Russian 
chandelier,  c.  1780,  set  a  more 
formal  tone  in  the  dining  room. 
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A  canopy  bed  with  clouds  of  rose  and  "dirty  aqua"  chi 


>esides  over  the  master  bedroom 


businessman's  precinct  separated 
from  the  li\ing  room  bv  sliciing 
glass  doors  and  a  pheasant-print 
chintz  curtain.  "It's  ahvays  a  mess  in 
there,"  says  Moss.  "So  I  close  the  cur- 
tain when  I  don't  want  to  see  it." 
Opening  from  the  opposite  side  ot 
the  living  room,  the  dining  room  is 
dominated  by  a  magnificent  late 
eighteenth  century  Russian  chande- 
lier that  shoots  out  crystal  sprays  like 
frozen  jets  of  water.  Heightening  the 
rooms  exotic  glamour,  the  walls  are 
stenciled  in  deep  reds  and  greens  to 
resemble  a  Japanese  Edo  period  tex- 
tile, rhey  provide  a  rich  backdrop 
tor  Regency  dining  chairs  and  a 
large  circa  1 800  portrait  of  a  boy  and 
his  dog.  "I  feel  sorrv  for  him,"  says 
Moss.  "Compared  with  that  alert 
dog,  he  looks  so  dim-witted."' 

A  more  relaxed  but  no  less  care!  ul- 
Iv  planned  spot  is  the  cozy  breakfast 
room,  constructed  by  taking  out  the 
maids'  eating  area,  formerly  adjoin- 
ing the  kitchen.  Anyone  buttering 
his  toast  here  can  easily  be  transport- 
ed to  a  pastoral  state  of  mind.  (Ihintz- 
covered  tie-on  cushions  sag  in- 
vitingly on  the  bant]uettes;  the  well- 
used  surface  of  the  English  table 
glows  warmly;  and  looking  down 
from  the  duck-egg  blue  walls  are 
herds  of  (C.oNtinurd  on  page  2 14) 

At  fiome,  left,  and  in  lier  shop,  above, 
Moss  indulges  her  passion  for  four- 
posters.  The  18th-century  English 
reproduction  beds  and  the  rose-patterned 
fabrics  are  from  Beaudesert,  London. 
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opposite,  looked  to  Europe 
for  inspiration  for  their 
East  Side  penthouse.  For 
example,  in  the  living 
room,  right,  a  Louis  XVI- 
style  armchair  and  a 
parchment  table,  both  by 
Jean-Michel  Frank,  join  a 
Directoire  steel  daybed  an 
mahogany  side  table  on 
a  17th-century  Karabagh 
carptet.  Behind  the  day- 
bed.  Christian  Berard 
'acrobats  cavort  next  to  a 
;^i&)thicrinspired  screen, 
lis  see  Resources. 
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Within  their 

East  Side  penthouse, 

Stephen  Sills  and 

James  Huniford  survey 

a  world  of  refinement 

By  Charles  Gandee 

Photographs    by    Michael    M  u  n  d  y 


HK.H  ABOVE  PARK  AVENUE,  A  STREET 
they  know  quite  intimately,  decora- 
tors Stephen  Sills  and  James  Huni- 
ford  live  in  splendid  isolation  from 
the  hurly-burly  rat  race  of  the  city  be- 
low. Here,  fifteen  stories  up,  the 
worries  and  the  woes  of  high-stakes 
style  making  for  Ian  Schrager,  Nan  Swid,  Anna  Win- 
tour,  Vera  Wang,  and  Jonathan  and  Laura  Tisch,  among 
a  roster  of  high-profile  others,  are  but  a  distant  and  muf- 
fled memory.  "It's  a  retreat,"  says  Sills,  who  credits  the 
illusion  of  escape  to  the  terrace  that  envelops  the  light- 
filled  aerie  on  three  sides.  Although  the  greenbelt  buffer 
zone  is  Huniford's  domain,  it  nonetheless  enabled  Sills  to 
indulge  his  domestic  fantasy:  "I  wanted  to  be  transport- 
ed, to  feel  as  if  I  were  living  in  India  under  the  Raj  or  in 
Paris  in  the  thirties  or  in  Tuscany ..." 

Such  grand  illusions  weren't  easy  to  conjure.  "Needs 
work,"  euphemistically  suggested  the  ad  for  what  three 
years  ago  was  a  ramshackle  tar  paper  hut  on  the  roof, 
which  Huniford  discovered  one  Saturday  night  in  an 
early  edition  of  the  Siuiday  New  York  Times  real  estate  sec- 
tion. "It  just  sounded  right,"  recalls  Huniford,  then  an 
enthusiastic  gardener-in-the-making  who  warmed  to  the 
idea  of  a  small  apartment  with  a  large  terrace.  Sills 
agreed,  not  a  bit  bothered  by  the  apartment's  diminutive 

"I  wanted  to  feel  as  if  I  were  livi 
India  during  the  Raj," 


size:  "I  look  at  it  as  a  sort  of  hotel  room.  You  can  just  go 
there  and  sleep,  put  on  your  clothes,  take  a  shower,  and 
leave.  That's  all  I  want  in  Manhattan."  (The  explanation 
for  Sills's  modest  aspirations  is  revealed  when  he  pulls 
out  snapshots  of  the  12-acre  getaway  he  and  Huniford 
own  in  Bedford,  New  York.)  So  the  partners  bought 
their  dilapidated  pied-a-terre,  gutted  it,  then  proceeded 
to  do  what  they  do  best ,  not  merely  installing  furniture 
and  specifying  fabric  but  instilling  atmosphere,  charac- 
ter, style — exhibiting  a  certain,  shall  we  say,  sensibility. 

That  process,  as  anyone  who  has  spent  time  with  Sills 
and  Huniford  will  attest,  always  breaks  down  neatly  into 
two  distinct  parts.  Sills  has  the  vision;  Huniford  turns 
that  vision  into  reality.  That's  their  way.  In  other  words, 
Sills  is  the  kind  of  guy  who  can  actually  picture  what  life 
in  India  during  the  Raj  or  Paris  in  the  thirties  might  have 
looked  like.  Huniford,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  kind  of 
guy  for  whom  finding  a  crane  (on  twenty-four  hours'  no- 
tice) that  can  lift  a  Louis  XVI  gilt  tester  bed  fifteen  stories 
in  the  air,  over  a  stone  parapet,  and  through  an  open 
window — after  workmen  had  carried  that  same  bed  up 
fourteen  flights  of  stairs  and  down  again  when  it  failed  to 
make  the  final  narrow  turn  to  the  penthouse — isjust  an- 
other day  at  the  office. 

While  it  seems  clear  that  Huniford  honed  his  skills  for 
organization  and  management  as  a  business  student  at 
Syracuse  University,  it  seems  less  clear 
how  Sills  came  by  his  vision,  since  it's  not 
the  sort  of  thing  you  tend  to  learn  in  the 
interior  design  department  at  North 
Texas  State  University.  Or  in  any  interi- 
or design  department  at  any  university,  for  that  matter. 
For  his  part.  Sills  credits  his  evocative  aesthetic  to  a 
dreamy  adolescence  ("When  I  was  fifteen  I  just  swooned 
every  time  I  saw  a  Francis  Bacon"),  to  "very  progressive" 
parents  (an  ophthalmologist  and  a  pianist),  and  to  world 
travel  that  took  him  far  from  his  hometown,  Durant, 
Oklahoma.  "For  me  the  experiences  of  life,  of  going  to 
exotic  places,  of  seeing  other  people's  environments, 
have  had  a  lot  of  impact. " 

Perhaps  the  trip  that  made  the  greatest  impact,  that 
made  Stephen  Sills  the  decorator  he  is  today,  is  the  three- 
year-long  trip  to  Paris  his  parents  treated  him  to  after 
college.  Thinking  back  to  his  first  impression  of  the  City 
of  Light,  stepping  off  the  train  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon  in 
1977,  Sills  still  seems  bedazzled:  "It  was  magical,  I  knew  it 
would  change  my  life  forever — and  it  did."  That  trans- 
formation began  when  the  young  American  rang  up  an 
old  friend  from  home  who  was  working  in  Paris  as  a  dec- 

In  the  apple-green  dining  room,  opposite,  a  19th-century  cadet 
looks  down  on  royal-blue  patterned  carpet  from  Madeleine 
Castaing,  Paris.  The  parchment  screen  is  by  Jean-Michel 
Frank.  Left:  The  living  room's  stenciled  canvas  walls  act  as  an 
ornamental  backdrop  for  a  Sills-designed  banquette  in  velour 
from  Clarence  House.  A  George  III  watercolor  stand  displays  a 
collection  of  photographs.  The  cube  chair,  in  its  original  ivory 
chenille,  is  also  by  Frank,  as  is  the  Louis  XVI-style  armchair. 
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native  painter  tor  Renzo  Mongiardino.  The  connection 
— Sills  offered  to  assist  his  friend  on  the  job — gave  him 
cicces^  to  the  Italian  master's  work.  "He  was  decorating 
I  lie  Brandolini  apartment,  and  I  got  to  experience  all 
that."  Before  it  was  over,  Sills  also  got  to  experience 
an  impressive  list  of  legendary  houses  and  apartments — 
including  Guy  de  Rothschild's  Hotel  Lambert.  Whether 
he  entered  through  the  back  door  or  the  front.  Sills  saw 

what  he  went  to  see,  saw 


The  plaster  crown  molding 
encircling  the  living  room, 
above  and  opposite,  was 
inspired  by  a  cast  Sills  and 
Huniford  uncovered  in  an 
upstate  New  York  antiques 
shop.  The  Louis  XVI 
limestone  fireplace  was 
found  in  Paris  along  with 
the  18th-century  chenets. 
A  pair  of  early  19th  century 
cabinets  support  two  globes 
from  the  same  period. 
A  Viennese  lantern  is 
suspended  above  a  trestle 
table  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Alexandre  Gustave  Eiffel. 


what  he  had  only  dreamed 
about  back  in  Durant.  And 
he  didn't  forget  it. 

"Borrowing  from  what 
you've  seen,  distilling  it  into 
something  that  becomes 
your  own"  is  a  familiar  re- 
frain of  decorators.  And  it's 
Sills's  refrain  too.  But  it 
takes  on  added  resonance 
in  his  and  Huniford's  pent- 
house, a  virtual  echo  cham- 
ber of  rooms  past — some  of 


Sills  has  come  a  long  way 
since  the  days  when  he  bought 
creamware  at  secondhand 
stores  in  Durant,  Oklahoma 

which  you  remember,  some  of  which  you've  never  seen, 
some  of  which  never  actually  existed.  Strains  of  Mon- 
giardino, of  Jacques  Grange,  of  a  host  of  other  legendary 
decorators  appear — sometimes  soft  and  faint,  some- 
times clear  and  emphatic — throughout  rooms  that  have 
been  carefully  "layered,"  as  Sills  says,  with  ornament, 
pattern,  and  texture  to  evoke  a  kind  of  visual  sedimenta- 
tion. For  example,  canvased  walls,  delicately  stenciled  to 
suggest  tilework  from  the  Middle  Ages,  are  capped  with 
a  "classic  Hellenistic"  cast-plaster  crown  molding  that  al- 
ludes to  yet  another  time,  another  place.  The  suggestion 
is  of  antiquity,  of  gradual  and  effortless  evolution,  of  a 
patina  that  only  time  could  produce.  The  message  is 
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clear.  Nothing  new,  nothing  ostentatious,  nothing  con- 
spicuous, nothing  vulgar  here.  These  are  rooms  for  gen- 
tlemen— the  kind  of  gentlemen  who  wear  John  Lobbl 
shoes,  Anderson  &  Sheppard  suits,  Charvet  shirts,  and 
vintage  Patek.  Philippe  watches  with  crocodile  bands.  In 
other  words,  argues  the  apartment,  these  are  rooms  for 
gentlemen  of  style  and  taste  and  culture.  Relaxed.  Ac- 
customed. Comfortable.  Perhaps  a  bit  bohemian,  even, 
hints  a  proudly-on-display  collection  of  photographs 
that  stretches  from  fifties  fashion  divas  by  Horst  to  two 
young  boys  wearing  horns  on  their  heads  and  feathers 
on  their  bodies  by  Michael  Roberts. 

Btit  if  Sills  used  the  apartment  to  showcase  his  and 
Hunitord's  talent  and  taste,  he  also  used  it  to  showcase 
the  collection  of  furniture  and  objects  he  has  been  assem- 
bling for  thirty  years.  "As  a  child  I  used  to  go  down  to  the 
secondhand  stores  in  Durant  and  buy  old  creamware," 
recalls  the  decorator,  who,  even  before  joining  forces 
with  the  gimlet-eyed  Huniford,  quickly  moved  on  from 
such  humble  beginnings  to  amass,  among  other  trea- 
sures, a  collection  of  Jean-Michel  Frank  pieces  that 
Frank  aficionado  Giorgio  Armani  might  envy.  But,  not 
surprisingly.  Sills  and  Hunitord's  collection  is  not  limited 
to  one  style,  one  period.  "I  like  a  million  different 
things,"  says  Sills.  "I  like  everything.  I  like  every  period.  I 
love  modern  things,  and  I  love  sixteenth-century  things. 
I  love  antiquities,  and  I  love  Louis  XVI.  I  love  art  deco, 

and.  .  ."  Huniford  is 

pe  from  14-hour  workdays,"  says  Huniford    comparably  free- 
thinking  in  his  loves. 

Proof  of  the  partners'  diverse  affections  isn't  difficult  to 
find,  as  the  eye  veers  from  oversize  gilt  chenets  made  for 
Versailles  to  a  bulbous  silk  and  brass  lantern  made  by  the 
Wiener  Werkstiitte,  from  an  intricate  seventeenth-cen- 
turv  Karabagh  carpet  to  a  simple  eighteenth-century 
mahogany  and  brass  Russian  stand,  from  a  utilitarian  ar- 
chitect's trestle  table  to  an  ornate  mirror  designed  by 
Fmilio  Terry  for  Frank.  The  only  consistent  theme  is 
that  everything  has  a  story,  a  history,  a  provenance.  And 
Sills  and  Huniford  know  it.  "This  piece  came  from  Alex- 
andre Gustave  Eiffel's  atelier."  "That  piece  came  from 
Billy  Baldwin."  "This  piece  is  important."  "That  piece  is 
ve)^;  important.  "  Though  Sills  and  Huniford  derive  obvi- 
otis  pleastue  from  their  collection  and  a  kind  of  exquisite 
joy  from  the  telling  of  the  tales,  their  greatest  coup  is  not 
the  capture  of  this  or  that  but  rather  the  creation  of  an 
apartment  in  which  all  their  treasures,  as  they  call  them, 
appear  perfectly  at  home.  A 

In  the  bedroom,  lejt  and  opposite,  treasures  from  Sills  and 
Huniford's  never-ending  hunt  include  a  Louis  XVI  gilt  tester 
bed,  two  Jean-Michel  Frank  lamps  ("with  original  mica  shades," 
notes  Sills),  an  Italian  inlaid  table  flanked  by  Indian  inlaid 
chairs,  and  a  Frank  white  leather  club  chair.  The  scrubbed- 
oak  cabinets  were  custom  designed  to  conceal  books,  stereo, 
and  a  television.  The  striped  bed  fabric  is  from  Jack  Lenor 
Larsen.  Above  left:  The  terrace  is  planted  exclusively  with 
white  flowers.  The  iron  furniture  is  from  the  twenties. 
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With  an  extra  32  square 
inches  of  dining  room,  there's 
less  risk  of  scratches,  spots, 
rings  or  stains. 

We've  all  experienced  it. 

You  start  to  eat  your  salad  and 
realize  the  plate's  making  a  little 
knocking  noise  every  time  you  spear 
a  piece  of  lettuce.  Because  it's  half 
on,  half  off  your  place  mat. 

Or  you  try  to  fit  your  coffee  cup 
up  in  that  little  corner  to  the  right 
or  your  dinner  plate.  But  end  up 
putting  it  down  on  the  table  where 
it  can  leave  a  nice  heat  mark. 

In  either  case,  you're  being 
plagued  by  that  common  mealtime 
problem:  the  too-small  placemat. 

Not  anymore.  Now  you  can  buy 
14  by  20  inch  placemats  from  us. 

They  not  only  hold  all  the 
equipment  you  need  for  a  comfort- 
able meal,  they  come  in  enough 
colors  to  let  you  mix  and  match 
indefinitely.  Eleven  solids.  Five 
stripes.  Three  window  plaids.  And 
two  choices  of  color  blocking. 

And  while  we  were  at  it,  we  also 
made  bigger,  better  napkins  so  you 


could  stop  using  dish  towels  for 
napkins.  (A  lot  of  people  have 
admitted  this  to  us.) 

Just  one  of  our 
quality  products. 

We  also  make  a  fitted  sheet  with  a 
12-inch  pocket  and  elastic  all  the 
way  around,  so  it  actually  stays  on 
the  bed  for  a  whole  night.  Bigger, 
better  blankets  that  coordinate 
with  our  sheet  patterns.  Hand- 
crafted quilts  that  don't  need 
pampering.  A  bath  towel  with 
936,768  Supima  cotton  loops. 
(That's  every  one  of  them.) 
200-count  sheets  and  comforters 
for  both  kids  and  infants.  Even  a 
better  dish  towel. 

Fair  prices  365  days  a  year. 

And  we  price  them  better  too. 

We  never  follow  the  common 
retail  practice  of  marking  prices  up, 
so  we  can  mark  them  down  later. 
We  cut  all  retail  ad  allowances  out 
of  the  original  prices.  And  keep 
margins  low-to  give  you  fair 
prices  right  from  the  start. 

We  believe  you  will  find  the  way 
we  do  business  an  intelligent 
alternative  to  the  White  Sale. 


SEND  OR  CALL  FOR 

The  Christmas  Edition 

OF  OUR  NEW  BED  &  BATH  CATALOG 

1-800-345-3696 
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Dear  Coming  Home:  please  send  me,  free,  your  new  bed 
and  bath  catalog. 


Name_ 


Address. 


City_ 


_State_ 


Coming  Home,  Dept.  HHC6 


_Zip_ 


Dodgeville,  WI  53595 
'"'.""  ©1991 '  Lands '  End"  Tnc. 
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SEE  YOUR  BATH  IN  LIVING  COLO] 
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In  a  quiet  town 
house  on  a  quiet 
Upper  East  Side 
Manhattan  street, 
the  riotously  colorful 
office  of  decorat- 
ors Richard  Keith 
Langham  and  Greg  Jordan  occupies  two  formerly  very 
quiet  rooms.  When  they  first  saw  the  space,  a  pied-a-terre 


Richard  Keith  Langham  and  Gregjordan, 
above,  in  their  office,  which  doubles  as  a 
design  lab.  A  harlequin  skirted  chair  and 
a  velvet  sofa,  right,  stand  before  trompe 
I'oeil  curtains  that  face  real  curtains,  top 
right,  each  treated  differently.  Carpet 
from  Stark.  Details  see  Resources. 
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The  ultimate  test  of  any  carpet 
is  its  ability  to  resist  matting. 
That  slow,  inexorable  process 
that  gradually  turns  the  high- 
»'t«-i     traffic  routes  in  your  home  into 
paths.  And  transforms  your  once 
il  carpet  from  a  source  of  pride  into 
s  of  embarrassment. 
Kt  Wear-Dated®  Carpet,  we  decided  to 
;!.omething  about  matting. 
What  our  engineers  found  is  that  it  would 
i]\'  a  whole  new  kind  of  fiber  system  to 
l(ly  do  the  job. 

Virtually  Reinvented  The  Carpet. 

'e  needed  a  fiber  system  that  wouldn't 
jown  on  you  prematurely  simply  be- 
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uiljic  Control's  patented  new  Dual  Fiber  System  is  desupied  to 
ouuie  back,  not  i)et  beaten  doion  like  traditional  Lonstructions. 

i  se  you  walked  on  it   Or  did  any  of  the 
er  things  you  do  to  a  carpet  in  normal, 

^  ivday  living, 
A  fiber  system  designed,  in  other  words, 

specifically  fight  matting. 

How  Traffic  Control  Works. 

Unlike  the  traditional  con- 
structions that  carpets  normally 
use,  our  new  Traffic  Control 
Fiber  System™employs  a  unique 
dual  fiber  design.  By  taking 
tough  nylon  fibers  and  inter- 
weaving them  with  acrylic  fibers, 
we  built  in  a  type  of  resilience 


that's  never  existed  before.  It's  a 

major  step  in  carpet  technology 

Because  it  makes  it  possible  to 

produce  carpet  that's  as  soft  as 

you  want  a  carpet  to  be.  Yet 

has  the  inner  strength  to  keep 

springing  back.  Day  after  day, 

month  after  month  and  year 

after  year.  Plus,  Traffic  Control  provides 

you  with  the  same  stain  resistance  that 

Wear-Dated  Carpet  is  famous  for. 

It's  Designed  For  The  Real  World. 

Traffic  Control  is  especially  well  suited 
for  the  high-traffic  areas  of  your  home  like 
your  family  room,  living  room, 

hallways,  dining  area,  and 
every  other  place  you  want 
good  mileage  from  your 
new  carpet. 

So  if  you're  considering  buying  new 
carpet,  the  Traffic  Control  Fiber  System 
should  make  your  choice  very  simple. 

Call  Toll-Free  For  A  Dealer  Near  You. 

To  see  the  wide  array 
of  Traffic  Control  colors, 
call  1-800-322-6327  for 
the  Wear-Dated  Carpet 
dealer  nearest  you. 

New  Traffic  Control 
from  Wear- Dated  Carpet. 
Specifically  engineered 
to  fight  matting.  And  so 
advanced,  it's  even  de- 
signed to  be  walked  on. 
And  on  and  on  and  on 
and  on  and  on.  So  go 
ahead,  walk  all  over  us. 


Wear  -Dated 
Assurance 


WEAR-DATED 
CARPET 


Carpet  bearing  the  Wear- 
Dated  logo  assure;  you  ot 
the  highest  quahty  materials 
and  technology  available 
Every  Wear-Dated  Carpet 
style  goes  through  real- 
world  performance  testing, 
lust  to  be  sure  its  beauty 
will  last 


iffic  Control  Fiber  System  is  ij  trademark  of  A^onsanto  Company 
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An  office  as  decorative  folly 
allows  two  young  designers  to  strut  their  stuff 


1 

1 

^H 

All  orange  silk  curtain  with 
a  scalloped  satin  border, 
top  left,  is  finished  with  a 
knotted  and  tasseled  rope 
valance.  Top  right:  A  trompe 
I'oeil  curtain  with  a  ball 
fringe.  Above:  The  columns 
of  a  pair  of  armoires  are 
painted  in  four  faux 
finishes  to  alert  clients  to 
different  possibilities.  Right: 
A  worktable  is  draped  with 
an  antique  crewelwork 
panel  from  Afghanistan. 
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painted  a  depressing  brown,  the  dec- 
orators spotted  only  two  promising 
details — a  marble  mantel  and  1 1  V2- 
foot-tall  windows.  They  contemplat- 
ed decorating  the  rooms  in  several 
variations  of  the  English  and  French 
country  look.  But  many  swatches  of 
flowered  chintz,  stripes,  and  toile  lat- 
er, they  abandoned  convention  and 
let  their  imaginations  run  wild.  The 
result  is  a  kaleidoscopic  display  of 
color  schemes  and  design  solutions 
intended  to  keep  clients  amused 
and  informed. 

Purple,  orange,  and  Kelly  green 
curtains — variously  smocked,  bead- 
ed, fringed,  and  corded — hang  over 
French  windows  on  one  side  of  the 
main  room.  Yellow  and  pink  trompe 
i'oeil  curtains  framing  faux  windows 
embellish  the  opposite  wall.  And  in 
between  there's  a  seating  arrange- 
ment aglow  with  emerald  velvet  so- 
fas, bright  yellow  silk  chair  cushions 
sporting  harlequin  skirts,  and  a  pur- 
ple and  magenta  moire-patterned 
rug.  Practical  things  like  paint  chips 
are  relegated  to  the  small  second 
room.  "This  is  a  design  lab,"  says 
Langham.  "It  allows  us  to  release 
all  our  pent-up  creativity  and  show 
clients  a  few  of  the  millions  of  things 
we  can  do."   Alexandra  de  Rochefort 
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Upper-Deck 


(Continued  from  page  143)  convenient 
spot,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  bed. 

Kors's  taste  for  contradictions — "I 
find  the  concept  of  a  ball  gown  in  gray 
flannel  provocative  and  exciting  " — 
also  found  expression  in  the  apart- 
ment. A  teak  deck  chair  stands  in  the 
living  room,  while  the  chaises  are  ar- 


ranged on  the  terrace  in  a  perfect  for- 
mal row.  And  the  leather  chairs  are 
slipcovered  in  ivory  canvas.  "I'm  prob- 
ably the  only  person  who  would  put 
canvas  slipcovers  over  leather,"  Kors 
says.  "It's  kind  of  backwards.  It's  like  a 
sable-lined  jeans  jacket."  Now  he  is 
musing  about  gray  flannel  slipcovers 
with  camel  cashmere  throws. 

Both  in  his  house  and  in  his  collec- 
tion Kors  likes  to  play  on  the  familiar. 


but  his  wit  is  grounded  in  workaday  re- 
ality. In  a  fashion  season  awash  with 
nostalgia  and  themes,  Kors  sounds  a 
note  of  common  sense:  "I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  present,  how  to  design 
what  is  beautiful,  and  what  works  for 
modern  life.  How  can  she  fit  it  into  a 
duffel  bag?  What  validates  any  design- 
er is,  does  it  work?  My  biggest  influ- 
ence?" He  answers  without  hesitation, 
"The  women  I  know."  A 


Up  on  the  Roof 


(Continued  frojn  page  186)  placing  of 
these  planters  in  our  lily  festival,"  said 
Zajac,  referring  to  the  monoculture  of 
perennials  that  gives  the  garden  its  uni- 
ty. "It's  symmetrical  near  the  center 
and  asymmetrical  around  the  edges." 

On  Park  Avenue,  some  fifty  blocks 
away,  closely  spaced  junipers,  yews,  ar- 
borvitae,  and  euonymus  create  an  ev- 
ergreen screen  on  a  penthouse  terrace 
whose  owner  works  for  an  internation- 
al fashion  company.  This  fourteenth- 
floor  haven  is  the  work  of  Perry 
Guillot,  a  landscape  architect  who  has 
spent  four  years  developing  this  play  of 
emerald  tones  and  contrasting  tex- 
tures. What  Guillot  calls  his  "green 
wall"  of  shrubs  and  trees  also  muffles 


traffic  sounds  and  shields  the  garden 
from  a  ring  of  skyscrapers. 

For  splashes  of  seasonal  color  and  to 
leave  the  plank  deck  free  for  people 
and  chairs,  there  are  the  flowering 
vines  Guillot  favors — fragrant  honey- 
suckle whose  blooms  are  graceful  gold- 
en tubes,  trumpet  creeper  with  its 
orange  cigar-shaped  flowers,  climbing 
'New  Dawn'  roses  that  are  clusters  of 
palest  pink,  and  sweet  autumn  clematis 
for  a  frothy  white  floral  haze.  Pots  of 
annuals  also  add  their  simimer  hues: 
blue-flowered  browallia,  pink  verbe- 
na and  cleome,  and  white  and  blue 
nierembergia. 

Nature's  allotment  of  moisture  for 
rooftops  has  always  been  unreliable.  In 
Babylon  water  was  pumped  to  the  top 
level  where  it  was  stored  in  a  cistern  for 
distribution  later  to  thirsty  plants  be- 


low. In  New  York  the  secret  is  polyvinyl 
plumbing  lines.  On  this  rooftop  a  dis- 
creetly installed  system  is  electronically 
timed  to  ensure  the  daily  dose  of  water 
which  Guillot  said  "keeps  the  garden 
going  between  my  visits." 

Every  month  he  comes  to  prune  and 
groom  the  green  wall  and  tend  his 
pride  and  joy:  two  towering  English  ivy 
topiaries,  each  with  a  cap  of  pink-flow- 
ered clematis.  These  green  pyramids, 
which  rise  from  cream-painted  tubs, 
flank  a  glass  door,  one  of  several  that 
open  onto  the  15-by-38-foot  terrace. 
This  too  is  a  landscaped  outdoor  room 
and  a  gracious  extension  of  the  apart- 
ment. In  a  city  where  leafy  bowers  are 
rare,  the  ultimate  oasis  is  a  hanging 
garden  to  call  your  own — a  piece  of  the 
country  without  leaving  town.  A 

Editor:  Senga  Mortimer 


The  Baker  Bunch 


(Contin  uedfrom  page  1 48)  there's  a  mod- 
el ship  in  the  living  room.  In  fact,  there 
are  b(jats  throughout  the  house.  Ten 
years  ago  Martha  gave  John,  an  enthu- 
siastic fisherman,  a  model  of  an  old 
fishing  boat.  Now  they  have  a  fleet  of 
sailboats,  ocean  liners,  even  a  boat 
made  from  old  tin  cans.  "What  can  I 


say?"  says  Martha.  "It  grew." 

"We  wanted  a  house  filled  with  ob- 
jects the  kids  can  love  too,"  she  contin- 
ues. "We  wanted  a  house  they'd  want  to 
be  in,  and  they  do.  Our  kids  love  our 
house.  They  love  a  fire  in  the  fireplace, 
the  way  it  makes  the  house  look.  So  do 
we.  When  we're  all  at  home,  we  don't 
entertain  formally.  I  have  to  go  to  too 
many  functions  in  my  work.  Wejust  in- 
vite a  few  people  over  and  cook  some- 


thing. It's  a  way  of  seeing  friends 
without  having  to  leave  the  family." 

From  the  large  shedding  dog  sitting 
in  a  Leleu  chair  to  the  quilt  pieced  to- 
gether from  school  pennants  and  the 
painted  walls,  painted  furniture,  paint- 
ed toys,  boats,  goofy  lamps,  and  sec- 
ondhand curtains,  this  house  is  about 
being  a  family — and  about  being  down 
home  in  uptown  Manhattan.  A 

Editor:  Carolyn  Sollis 


Light  Motifs 


(Continued  from  page  180)  painted  iron 
bed.  A  many-leaved  mission  table  and 
chairs  and  a  grouping  of  two  sofas  and 
an  armchair  near  the  fireplace  define 
the  living  and  dining  areas  of  the  big 
room.  There  is  a  mirror  here,  a  cande- 
labra there,  interesting  light  fixtures 
throughout,  but  for  the  most  part,  he 


hates  what  he  calls  "the  sentiment  of 
objects"  and  collects  little,  other  than 
the  workof  younger  artists.  A  1 10-foot 
wood  ledge  that  runs  along  two  sides  of 
the  building  beneath  the  windows  of 
the  guest  room,  kitchen,  and  library  on 
the  fifth  floor  helps  him  keep  those 
things  he  does  have  just  the  way  he 
likes  them — in  plain  sight  and  in  per- 
fect order. 

Bleckner  talks  about  artists"  need  for 


a  sense  of  place.  And,  again,  about  how 
content  he  is  with  his,  now  that  light 
and  air  and  order  have  been  drawn  out 
of  an  old  loft  building  on  a  dark  alley. 
"I  used  to  be  very  interior  or  very  exte- 
rior," he  relates.  "If  I  wasn't  in  the  stu- 
dio I  was  out — at  restaurants  or  at 
friends'  places.  This  place  has  mediat- 
ed the  extremes."  Bleckner  seems,  fi- 
nally, very  much  at  home.  4k 

Editor:  Ruth  Ansel 
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Beaux-Arts 


(Conhnunl  from  page  136)  beautiful  un- 
knowns and  personally  significaiu  im- 
ages. A  favorite  is  a  late  nineteenth 
century  pastel,  a  life-size  double  por- 
trait of  a  shabby  picture  curator  and  an 
imperious  collector — the  professional 
and  the  patron.  Despont  delights  in  ex- 
plaining its  iconography,  which  he  re- 
searched  himself.  Above  is  an 
agreeablv  cluttered  wall  of  pictures 
"hung  the  way  they  used  to  be  at  the 
Louvre,  crammed  together,  all  the  wa\ 
up  to  the  ceiling."  Elsewhere  are  draw- 
ings by  the  contemporary  French  artist 
Philippe  Segeral:  deep  romantic  im- 
ages, like  windows  into  dreams.  Des- 
pont's  own  drawings,  too,  are  on 
view — large  bold  portraits  in  a  slashing 
nineteenth-century  style. 

The  rooms  flow  into  one  another, 
each  with  its  own  revelations.  The  dec- 
orous dining  room  table  has  a  secret 
life:  after  dinner  its  top  swivels  to  offer 
a  game  of  pool.  On  the  dining  room 
mantelpiece  stands  a  model  oi  Des- 
pont's  restoration  project  frjr  the  Stat- 


ue of  Liberty,  and  gold-leafed  replicas 
of  its  flaming  torch  appear  throughout 
the  apartment.  This  could  be  kitsch  but 
for  the  spareness  of  presentation  and 
the  exquisite  craftsmanship.  (Despont 
is  known  for  detail,  much  of  which  is 
meticulously  executed  in  his  own 
workrooms  in  France.) 

The  kitchen  is  an  architect's  dream. 
The  upper  walls  are  gold-leafed,  the 
counter  is  stone,  and  the  patterned 
brass  backsplash  inspired  by  a  Bugatti 
dashboard.  The  dream  is  not  necessar- 
ily a  cook's,  however.  "1  designed  the 
kitchen  when  Ann  was  away,"  Despont 
admits.  The  oven  is  hidden  inside  a 
cupboard,  and  the  meager  counter 
space  suggests  a  dyspeptic  bachelor, 
not  a  live-in  family  of  four.  "But,"  Des- 
pont points  out  smiling,  "it  is  very 
beautiful."  And  this  is  true. 

In  the  bedroom  there  are  banks  of 
cabinets  from  an  old  homeopathic 
pharmacy.  When  asked  what  the  di- 
minutive drawers  should  now  hold, 
Despont  suggests  affably,  "Lots  of 
socks?"  (Dressing  rooms  bevond  hold  a 
somewhat  wider  range  of  objects.) 

If  you  ask  Despont  what  he  is  tr\- 


GET  WEIGHT  OFF  AND  KEEP  IT  OFF 
FOR  GOOD  WITH  NORDICTRACK... 

America's  most  efficient,  total-body  workout 


Diets  Alone  Don't  Work. 

when  you  eat  less,  your  body  automatically 
adjusts  its  metabolism  to  a  lower  level; 
attempting  to  maintain  a  set  point  between 
your  food  intake  and  activity  level.  You  lose 
some  weight,  but  feel  tired,  grumpy  and  hungry'. 
Inevitably  you  give  in,  splurge,  and  gain  the 
weight  back  again. 

The  Secret  To  Lasting  Weight  Loss. 

For  best  results,  eat  sensible  meals  and  get 
regular  aerobic  exercise  on  NordicTrack. 
NordicTracks  highly  efficient  total-body  workout 
will  raise  your  metabolism,  so  you  can  get 
weight  off  and  keep  it  off  for  good. 

NordicTrack: 

World's  Best  Aerobic  Exerciser. 

Fitness  experts  agree  that  cross-country 
skiing  is  the  wodd's  best  aerobic  exercise. 
By  duplicating  the  motion  of  cross-country 
skiing,  NordicTrack  lets  you  work  more  muscle 
groups  and  burn  more  calories  than  with  a 
treadmill,  exercise  bike,  or  stairclimber  —  up  to 
1,100  calories  per  hour  according  to  fitness 
experts. 

It  also  helps  you  reduce  body  fat  and  gain 
muscle  tissue.  Which  means  you'll  burn  more 
calories  even  at  rest. 

Easy  To  Use;  Just  20  Minutes  A  Day. 

NordicTrack  is  as  easy  as  walking.  And  it's 
time-efficient  —  20  minutes  a  day  is  all  it  takes. 
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NordicTrack 
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Call  FREE  VIDEO 

for  a  &  Brochure 


1-800-328-5888 

3      Please  send  me  a  free  brochure 

D      .\lso  a  free  videotape  Z\  VHS  H  Beta 
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ing  to  achieve  in  his  work,  he  will 
reply,  "Harmony  and  order."  This 
isn't  surprising  from  someone  whose 
heroes  are  neoclassicists — Palladio, 
Ledoux,  and  Jefferson — nor  from 
someone  who  was  decorated  with  the 
Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres.  What  is 
surprising  is  Despont's  use  of  such  bump- 
tious elements  to  achieve  a  classical 
ideal.  The  fact  that  he  succeeds  is  due 
partly  to  a  deep  understanding  of 
both  the  past  and  the  present — and, 
of  course,  to  his  exuberant  delight  in 
the  struggle  between  them.  A 

Editor:  Carolyn  Sollis 

The  Carriage  Trade 

(Continued  from  page  195)  sheep  and 
cattle — livestock  paintings  Moss  col- 
lects on  her  buying  trips  to  England. 

In  the  hallway  leading  to  the  master 
bedroom — a  comforting  sanctuary 
presided  over  by  a  canopy  bed  with 
clouds  of  rose  and  "dirty  aqua" 
chintz — Moss  pauses  before  another 
painting,  a  Friedberg-Moss  family  por- 
trait commissioned  from  Scottish  artist 
Harry  Moore  Gordon.  "He  paints  truly 
eccentric  portraits,"  she  points  out. 
"My  husband  is  shown  reading  a  Mer- 
rill Lynch  report  because  he  would  not 
sit  still  unless  he  was  working." 

If  Moss  has  a  passion  for  detail,  she 
also  understands  that,  accumulated, 
they  can  add  up  to  some  dramatic  ef- 
fects. A  case  in  point  is  the  fover  where 
all  four  walls  are  painted  with  envelop- 
ing vistas  of  a  manor  house,  rolling 
hills,  classical  follies,  streams,  grazing 
sheep,  and  walled  gardens.  "Since 
there's  no  outdoor  space  in  this  apart- 
ment, Anne  Gray  Harris  created  an 
imaginary  low-maintenance  park  for 
me,"  beams  Moss.  Like  most  dreams, 
the  mural  is  a  pastiche  of  disparate 
times  and  places:  views  of  Stourhead, 
Derbyshire,  and  the  south  of  France 
meld  into  one  paradisiacal  panorama. 

A  decorator's  work  is  never  done,  so 
Moss  has  just  converted  a  guest  room 
into  her  sitting  room,  which  she  uses  as 
an  office,  and  is  finishing  the  interior 
and  gardens  of  her  new  country  house 
in  East  Hampton.  Though  the  settings 
vary,  Moss  brings  to  each  "humor, 
comfort,  and  passion — in  my  mind  es- 
sential to  all  good  decorating."  A 

Editor:  Carolyn  Sollis 
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a  lune  collection 


esidential  and  contract  furnishings  in 
villow,  aspen,  white  birch,  cedar,  and  more. 

fiowrooms  in  atlanta,  boston,  Chicago,  dailas,  dania  (fl), 
enver,  highpoint,  Houston,  laguna  niguel,  montreal, 
lew  york,  Philadelphia,  phoenix,  san  francisco,  Seattle, 
oronto,  Washington  dc,  and  west  hollywood 

30  east  burleigh,  milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53212  (414)263-5300 
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Commercial 
Confracff 
Custom 
Residential 

A  complete 
line  of 
handcrafted 
lighting 
fixtures. 


Plus,  our  in-liouse  design  deparfmenf  will  answer 
to  special  design  needs.  Ask  lor  us.  Available 
through  design  and  lighting  professionals. 


LIGHTING  PRODUCTS  CO. 


(800)843-1602    737  West  2nd  Avenue    Mesa,  AZ    85210 
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Exposed:  Tattletales 


(Continued  from  page  162)  his  wife, 
sweater  designer  Barbara  Hodes,  try  to 
balance  their  hectic  social  life  by  doing 
a  lot  of  entertaining  at  home.  Their 
cozv  apartment  on  the  parlor  floor  of  a 
classic  Greek  revival  row  house  reflects 
their  fashionable  interests,  including 
photographs  by  Norman  Parkinson 
and  William  Claxton  and  a  collection  of 
signed  sketches  by  such  designers  as 
Lacroix,  Jean-Paul  Ciaultier,  Issey 
Miyake,  and  Marc  Jacobs.  "For  a  lot  of 
people  I  cover,  life  is  getting  into  black 
tie  every  night,"  says  Gross.  "We  can't 
afford  to  do  that,  either  mentally  or 
physically." 

Uptown,  society  columnist  William 
Norwich,  who  left  the  Z)ai7'vN^u'5  in  July 
to  replace  the  redoubtable  Suzy  at  the 
New  York  Post,  is  just  back  from  Rome, 
and  once  again  all  of  his  orchids  have 
died.  "In  this  line  of  work  you  get  a  lot 
of  orchids — either  that  or  cham- 
pagne," he  says,  gesturing  to  the  many 
magnums  by  his  desk.  "I'm  always  giv- 
ing the  stuff  away." 


Norwich,  who  is  also  an  editor  at 
large  of  Vogue,  resides,  appropriately 
enough,  in  a  charming  little  town 
house  off  Park  Avenue.  He  can  even 
peer  into  the  windows  of  one  nameless 
socialite  if  he  cared  to,  which  he 
doesn't.  His  tiny  studio  has  almost  no 
furniture,  but  it's  a  testimony  to  high- 
tech  communications:  there's  a  com- 
puter, a  modem,  an  answering 
machine,  and  a  fax  going  at  all  times — 
a  communication  from  Vogue  inches 
out  as  we  speak. 

People  never  leave  Norwich  alone. 
He  complains  that  he  is  hounded  day 
and  night  by  publicists  desperate  to  get 
their  clients  some  ink.  "I  have  dog  food 
companies  calling  me,"  says  Norwich 
in  disgust.  "There  were  over  two  hun- 
dred messages  on  my  machine  while  I 
was  in  Rome — and  none  of  them  were 
from  friends." 

By  week's  end  all  these  weary  scribes 
want  is  a  little  privacy  and  peace.  Half- 
way through  the  most  glittering  galas, 
"I'm  just  dying  to  get  home,  watch  a  lit- 
tle television,  and  eat  a  candy  bar,"  says 
Smith.  "That's  my  idea  of  a  great 
time."  A  Editor:  Wendy  Goodman 
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THE   BEACH 

IS  ONLY  THE 

BEGINNING. 

Hou'  could  you  improve  upon 
ten  miles  of  Atlantic  beach  on  an 
incredibly  beautiful  island?  Wit/i 
four  championship  golf  courses 
by  Uicklaus.  Player.  Fazio.  And 
now  a  breathtaking  Ocean 
Course  by  Pete  Dye.  Perhaps  by 
nothing  more  than  calling  it 
home.  Write  P.O  Box  12001, 
Charleston.se  29422.  Or  call 
1-800-277-7008. 


Obtain  the  Properly  Report  required  by  Federal  law  and 

read  II  before  signing  anything  No  Federal  agency  has  lodged  the 

merits  Of  value  if  any  of  this  property  This  oftenngts  not  availabli 

to  residents  o(  NV  or  other  stales  where  prohibited 


Resources 


DESIGN 

Page  70  Floor  and  table  lamps  with  copper  shades 
and  painted  maple  bases,  $650  and  $360,  both  by 
Claire  Dishman,  at  Surprise  Furniture,  NYC  (212) 
518-3059  by  appt  Four  lamps,  all  steel  rods 
wrapped  in  nee  paper.  Eye  $600,  Dome  $550, 
Wave  $500  ea,  all  by  Gaston  Marticorena,  at  Mod- 
ern Age  Furniture  Gallery,  NYC  (212)  674-5603 
Tzarina  ceramic/wood/brass/crystal  lamp  with 
sandblasted  bent-glass  shade,  $650,  Court  Jester 
glass  ball/aluminum/wood  lamp  with  sandblasted 
bent-glass  shade,  75"  high,  $1,500,  both  by  Dez 
Ryan,  at  Archetype  Gallery,  NYC  (212)  334-0100, 
Archon,  NYC  (212)  581-1909  by  appt,  Gibraltar. 
Charleston  (803)  723-9394  Upside  David  ceramic 
lamp,  $1,600,  Orbit  copper  tubing  lamp  with  ce- 
ramic center,  $1 ,800,  both  by  Warren  Muller,  at  Ar- 
chetype Gallery  (see  above) 
PEOPLE 

Page  104  Sequmed  silk  evening  dress,  by  Ivlana 
Snyder  Studio,  at  Ultimo,  Chicago,  Maxfield,  Los 
Angeles,  Henri  Bendel,  NYC  106  Patchwork  oak/ 
bronze  console  table,  by  Bonetti  and  Garouste,  to 
order  from  BGH.  Pans  (1)  64-33-10-32  Hirohito 
oak/gold-leaf  chairs,  by  Bonetti  and  Garouste,  to 
order  from  Fourniture,  Pans  ( 1 )  48-33-99- 10 
ENVIRONMENT 

Page  112  Architect  for  building  Croxton  Collabo- 
rative, 1 122  Madison  Ave  ,  New  York,  NY  10028, 
(212)794-2285 

BEAUX-ARTS  DOWNTOWN 
Pages  130-37  Architecture  and  design,  by  Office 
of  Thierry  W  Despont,  NYC  (212)  334-9444  132- 
33  Triple-disc  aluminum  ceiling  light,  similar  at  Lost 
City  Arts,  NYC  (21 2)  941 -8025  Two-seat  scroll  arm 
sofas,  from  George  Smith  Sofas  &  Chairs,  NYC 
(212)  226-4747  Wassily  leather/steel/chrome 
chairs,  by  Marcel  Breuer,  to  the  trade  at  KnollStu- 
dio,  division  of  Knoll  Group,  for  showrooms  (800) 
223-1354  Ke-'zu  leather  club  chairs  and  ottoman 
PFM  cherrywood  arm/side  chairs,  to  the  trade  at 
Dakota  Jackson,  NYC  (21 2)  838-9444,  Gropius  lin- 
en on  arm/side  chairs.  Cashmere  wool/cashmere,' 
polyamide  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Dania,  Denver.  Houston,  Los  Angeles.  Philadel- 
phia, Portland.  San  Francisco.  Seattle,  Troy  Bahia 
Taffetas  viscose/acetate  for  curtain  lining,  to  the 
trade  at  Andre  Bon,  NYC,  Travis-lrvin,  Atlanta 
Leonard  B  Hecker  &  Assocs  ,  Boston,  Nicholas  P 
Karas,  Chicago,  John  Edward  Hughes,  Dallas. 
Houston,  Southard,  Dania,  Nielsen-Mayne,  Den- 
ver, Shears  &  Window,  Laguna  Niguel.  Randolph  & 
Hem,  Los  Angeles,  J  W  Showroom,  Philadelphia, 
Thomas  Griffith,  San  Francisco:  Mattoon  &  As- 
socs ,  Seattle,  Richard  Russell,  Washington,  DC. 
Maple/birch/brass  end  tables,  to  the  trade  at  Don- 
ghia  Furniture/Textiies,  NYC,  Chicago.  Cleveland. 
Dania.  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Washington, 
DC  .  Interior  Elements.  Atlanta.  Ostrer  House. 
Boston,  David  Sutherland,  Dallas,  Houston,  Wen- 
dy Boyd,  Denver,  Telio  &  Cie,  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Judy  Baer,  Philadelphia.  Susan  Mills,  Seattle  Raf- 
fia matting,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  NYC.  Atlan- 
ta, Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dania,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Troy,  Wash- 
ington. D  C  ,  Gregory  Alonso,  Cleveland.  Dean- 
Warren.  Phoenix  136-37  Antique  globes,  similar 
at  Lost  City  Arts  (see  above)  Lutyens  Napoleon 
chair,  at  Arkitektura.  NYC  (212)  334-5570 
UPPER-DECK  ACCOMMODATIONS 
Pages  138-43  Design,  by  Glenn  Gissler  of  Glenn 
Gissler  Design,  NYC  (212)  727-3220  138-39 
Acrylic  canvas  (#P37975)  on  chaises,  to  the  trade 
at  Peter  Schneider,  division  of  Decorators  Walk. 
NYC,  Atlanta.  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas.  Denver, 
Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Miami.  Philadelphia.  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy.  Washington, 
D  C  ,  Borland's,  Honolulu.  Hampton  Row,  Minne- 
apolis. Dean-Warren,  Phoenix  140Customsofa,to 
orderfrom  Classic  Sofa,  NYC  (212)  620-0485  Slip- 
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First  Things  First 

When  you're  surrounded  by  a  few  of  your  favorite  things, 

even  a  new  house  feels  like  home. 

And  in  more  and  more  homes  across  America, 

ONE  OF  those  treasures  IS  THE  SOUND  OF  MUSIC 

FROM  THE  Yamaha  Disklavier  piano,  the  piano  that  plays  itself. 
For  more  information  call  1-800-648-2845 


Yamaha 
Music 
Finance,  Lie. 


YAMAHA 


disklaviEP 


PIANO 


(-•'  1991  Yamaha  Corporation  of  America,  Keyboard  Division,  P.O.  Box  6600,  Buena  Park,  CA  90622 
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I  jfist,  f idin  Conde  Nast,  the  onl; 
l^azine  tKaf^  all  about  beaut) 


(Maybe) 


.J  •i^.. 


MOSCOW 
FACES 

Beauty  Bulletins 


The Women 
WhoWouldBe 

BARBIE 

Secrets  of  a 

MAKEUP 
ARTIST 

^      f  ASH  ION 
*        BEAUTY 

SPARKLE 


e"ve  dared  it!  A  witty 
newsy,  stylish,  insigli 
fill  magazine  about 

beauty.  An  intelligent  woman's 

beauty  magazine. 

We've  called  it  ALLURE.  It's 
the  only  magazine  that's  all 
about  the  ways  and  wiles  of 
attraction,  appeal,  charm, 
charisma,  enchantment, 
bewitchery.  (And  okay,  let's 
say  [{— seduction!) 

And  we're  dedicating  it  to  you 

. . .  YOU— the  woman  who 
loves  to  look  at  beauty  in  all  r 
I'orms-hair,  makeup,  lashion 
ornamentation,  people, 
places,  events! 

. .  .YOU — the  woman  who 
loves  to  look  beautiful-but 
whose  life  is  too  busy  to 
spend  in  front  of  a  mirror 

. . .  YOU— the  woman  who 
wants  and  needs  a  depend- 
able source  of  beauty  facts- 
but  has  never  been  able  to 
find  one. 


'YES"  by  returning  the  Charter  Subsc 
[f  the  card  is  missing,  write  ALLURE, 


YOU  inspired  our  maga- 
zine. And  that's  why  we 
want  you  to  have  a  Charter 
Subscription  at  our  special 
rate  of  $  12  for  12  issues. 
Others  will  pay  the  cover 
price  of  $2.50  for  a  single  issu( 

BUT,  don't  send  any  money  now.  We'll  bill  you  later  Just  tell  us 
ription  card.  Of  course,  your  satisfaction  is  completely  guaranteed. 

RO.  Box  53598,  Boulder.  CO  80322-3598. 


Special  Charter  Subscription  Offer.  Only  $1  an  issue 


}.r  chairs,  to  the  trade  to  order  from  Furniture  Mas 
Irs,  Brooklyn  (718)  5990771  Slipcovers,  sinnilar 
lorder  from  Yolanda  Custom  Interiors  &  Accesso- 
Is,  NYC  (212)  475-3767  Indantone  cotton  can- 
His  for  slipcovers,  to  the  trade  at  John  Boyle  &  Co  , 
]r  showrooms  (800)  438-1061  Isamu  Noguchi 
amboo/cast-iron  floor  lamp  (#BB3)  with  mulber- 
|-bark  paper  shade  (#X3),  from  Akari-Gemim,  for 
salers  (805)  966-9557  Wool/sisal  carpet  with  nb- 
Ibn  border,  to  the  trade  at  Designer  Flooring  Ser- 
|ces,  for  showrooms  (21 2)  679-0310  Paintings  on 
aper  by  Gary  Gissler.  at  art  advisory  firm  of  Ly- 
lan-Heizer,  Chicago  (312)  751-2985,  Christopher 
Irimes,  Santa  Monica  (21 3)  450-5962  141  Cable- 
Init  sweater,  sequined  leggings,  from  Michael 
lors  1991  fall  collection,  at  Adaria,  Birmingham, 
lenri  Bendel,  Chicago.  Neiman  Marcus,  Los  An- 
Beles,  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC  142  Cashmere/ 
loci  throws,  from  Hermes,  for  stores  (800)  441- 
11488  Teak  steamer  chaise,  from  Smith  &  Hawken, 
■yr  stores  (4 1 5)  383-2000  Crystal  bowl/ashtray,  by 
|lsa  Peretti  for  Tiffany  &  Co  ,  for  stores  (800)  526- 
|649  Feather  spun-fiberglass  lamp,  by  Robert 
lonneman  for  George  Kovacs,  NYC  (212)  838- 
Uoo  Bone  crystal  candlesticks,  by  Elsa  Peretti  for 
fiffany  &  Co  (see  above)  143  Solid  Collection  cot- 
3n  bed  linens,  from  Palais  Royal,  for  stores  (804) 
179-3911  Lesser  mirror,  by  Becker  for  D  F  Sand- 
|rs&  Co,  NYC  (21 2)  925-9040 
THE  BAKER  BUNCH 

page  146  Petit  point  armchairs,  by  Jules  Leieu, 
Similar  at  Secondhand  Rose,  NYC  (212)  431  -7673 

EXPLORING  SPACE 

'ages  150-57  Architecture  and  design,  by  Tod 
/Villiams/Billie  Tsien  &  Assocs  ,  Architects,  NYC 
.^12)582-2385  150-51  Babilonia  sofa,  by  Dema, 
tt  Design  Showroom,  Venice  (213)  452-5313  On- 
line viscose/cotton  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Manuel 
3anovas,  NYC,  Los  Angeles,  Travis-lrvm,  Atlanta, 
5hecter-Martin,  Boston,  Donghia  Showrooms,  Chi- 
"10,  Cleveland,  Dama,  San  Francisco.  Washing- 
D  C  ,  David  Sutherland.  Dallas,  Houston:  Egg 
J  Dart.  Denver,  Matches.  Philadelphia  Chantilly 
ATOught-iron/crystai  urn,  by  Andre  Dubreuil,  at 
Daum  Boutique.  NYC  (212)  355-2060  153  Jose- 
phine silk  on  walls,  to  the  trade  at  Gretchen  Bel- 
inger,  for  showrooms  (518)  235-2828  Custom 
gooseneck  aluminum/brass/glass/crystal  floor 
arnp.  by  Dez  Ryan,  similar  to  order  from  Archetype 
Gallery,  NYC  (212)  334-0100  154-55  Hilton 
fvlcConnico  pate  de  verre/crystal  decanters,  at 
Daum  Bputique  (sf  a  above)  Gaggenau  stamless- 
steel  hob  units,  for  dealers  (617)  255-1766  Sub- 
Zero  refrigerator/freezer  (#532),  for  dealers  (800) 
222  7820  156  Super  Compact  wool  carpet,  to  the 
trade  at  Clodan  Carpet.  NYC  (212)  966-9440  157 
Custom  glass  candelabra,  by  Susan  Plum,  Seattle 
!206)  682-4661 

COLLECTORS'  MAISONETTE 
Pages  164-71  Tiger  maple  graining  in  library. 
glazing  of  woodwork  and  ceilings  throughout,  by 
Pat  Cutaneo,  Bernardsville  (908)  953-9003  164- 
65  Hammered  Silk  silk/cotton  ottoman  on  slipper 
chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  NYC,  Travis- 
Irvin.  Atlanta,  Shecter-Martin,  Boston.  Rozmallm, 
Chicago.  Rozmallm  at  Baker.  Knapp  &  Tubbs, 
Cleveland,  Minneapolis.  Troy,  John  Edward 
Hughes,  Dallas,  Houston.  Bill  Nessen.  Dama,  Egg 
&  Dart.  Denver,  Kneedler-Fauchere.  Los  Angeles. 
San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Croce,  Philadelphia, 
Wayne  Marfin,  Portland,  Seattle,  Primavera,  Toron- 
to Castello  Aragonese  cotton/Bemberg  velvet  on 
far  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above 
for  pgs  132-33)  lies  d'Or  cotton/silk  moire 
(#1938A-4)  on  foreground  sofa,  Louis  XV  rayon/ 
silk  lampas  (#2770M-2)  on  round-back  chair,  bul- 
lion fringe  ( #FB1 067-9)  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Sca- 
lamandre,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Phil- 
adelphia,'San  Francisco,  Washington,  DC,  Jim 
Ditallo,  Denver,  Fee-McLaran.  Honolulu,  Gene 
Smiley,  Minneapolis:  S  C  Smith.  Phoenix.  Design- 
ers Showroom,  Seattle  Cachemire  silk  taffeta 
(#RL-02082)  on  pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Old  World 
.Weavers.  NYC,  Holly  Hunt,  Chicago.  Minneapolis. 


Hargett,  Dallas.  Houston.  Todd  Wiggins,  Dama.  J 
Robert  Scott,  Laguna  Niguel.  Los  Angeles,  Sloan 
Miyasato,  San  Francisco:  Rist  Corp  ,  Washington, 
D  C  Kimble  chintz  on  low-back  chair,  to  the  trade 
at  Rose  Cumming,  NYC.  Ainsworth-Noah.  Atlanta. 
Webster  &  Co  ,  Boston,  Rozmallm,  Chicago.  Min- 
neapolis, Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas.  Houston: 
Turner-Greenberg.  Dama:  Keith  H  McCoy  &  As- 
socs .  Los  Angeles,  Duncan  Huggins  Perez,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  DC.  Sloan  Miyasato.  San 
Francisco  Sea  grass  matting,  to  the  trade  at  Pat- 
terson, Flynn,  Martin  &  Manges.  NYC.  Chicago:  F 
Schumacher  &  Co  .  Atlanta,  Boston.  Dama.  Lagu- 
na Niguel.  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  Philadel- 
phia, San  Francisco.  Washington.  D  C  .  Form  III. 
Dallas,  Regency  House.  Denver,  San  Francisco. 
Denton  Jones.  Houston.  Delk  &  Morrison.  New  Or- 
leans, Thomas  &  Co  ,  Phoenix.  Mark  B  Meyer. 
West  Palm  Beach  166-67  Stenciling,  by  Lucretia 
Moroni  of  Mocart.  Milan  (2)  68-64-84.  NYC  (212) 
982-5447  Spagnolo  cotton  on  armchair,  at  For- 
tuny,  NYC,  for  showrooms  (212)  753-7153  Jaco- 
bean Linen  Damask  for  curtain,  to  the  trade  from 
Lee  Behren.  division  of  Decorators  Walk  (see 
above  for  pgs  138-39)  168  Pembroke  Damask 
wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see 
above  for  pgs  132-33)  Custom-colored  Garbo 
Wilton-weave  wool  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  (see 
above  for  pgs  1 32-33)  169  Wilton  chintz  on  walls, 
to  the  trade  at  Rose  Cumming  (see  above)  Velours 
Cauchois  cotton/linen  stne  velvet  on  chairs,  to  the 
trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pgs  1 32- 
33)  Regency  carved  giltwood  mirror,  similar  at 
Geoffrey  Bennison,  London  (71)  730-3370  170- 
71  Achat  viscose/cotton  on  walls  and  daybed,  by 
Zimmer  Rohde,  to  the  trade  at  Jack  Lenor  Larsen. 
NYC.  Boston.  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver,  Houston, 
Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco.  Washington,  DC, 
Jerry  Pair  &  Assocs  .Atlanta,  Dama,  Fee-McLaran, 
Honolulu.  Holly  Hunt.  Minneapolis.  Duncan  Hug- 
gins  Perez.  Philadelphia.  McNamara  &  Hams, 


Phoenix.  Wayne  Martin.  Portland.  Seattle,  Ran- 
dolph &  Hem,  San  Diego.  Primavera.  Toronto.  Zeis- 
ing.  Troy  Cardinal  Louis  XIII  Wilton-weave  wool 
carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Patterson.  Flynn,  Martin  & 
Manges  (see  above)  Tiger  Velvet  silk/lmen/cotton 
(same  as  on  armchair),  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig 
&  Fils,  NYC.  Atlanta.  Boston.  Chicago.  Cleveland, 
Dallas.  Dama.  Denver,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel, 
London,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle.  Toronto.  Troy.  Washington, 
DC  171  Fernanda  chintz,  from  Fernanda  Niven 
Collection,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout  (see 
above)  Silk  taffeta  (#5900-53)  for  curtain  trim, 
Shirred  Stripe  silk  taffeta/rep  (#121-2)  on  chair,  to 
the  trade  at  Scalamandre  (see  above) 

SEEING  RED 

Pages  172-73  Custom-painted  walls  and  ceiling, 
by  Joey  Horatio.  NYC  (212)  505-7541 ,  173  Corset- 
based  costume,  similar  to  order  from  Pearl.  NYC 

(212)505-2245 
LIGHT  MOTIFS 

Pages  174-81  Architecture,  by  1100  Architect, 
225  Lafayette  St  Suite  1 100,  New  York,  NY  10012, 
(212)  226-5833  Construction,  by  Clark  Construc- 
tion Corp  .  117  Hudson  St  ,  New  York.  NY  10013, 
(212)219-1783  174-76  Worktable,  pine  recycled 
from  buildings  beams,  custom  made  by  New  Am- 
sterdam Woodworking.  Brooklyn  (718)  349-3608. 
177  Dog  s  head  ornament,  similar  at  Crescent  An- 
tiques. Bndgehampton  (516)  537-31 00,  (212)  627- 
2935  179  Courtyard  furnishings  and  plants,  similar 
at  Pure  Madderlake.  NYC  (212)  941-7770  180 
Gustav  Stickley  dming  table  and  chairs,  similar  at 
Peter-Roberts  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  226-4777  So- 
fas and  armchair,  custom  made  by  George  Smith 
Sofas  &  Chairs,  NYC  (212)  226-4747  Custom-col- 
ored Puck  handwoven  linen  chenille  on  sofas  and 
armchair,  to  the  trade  at  Rogers  &  Goff  igon.  Green- 
wich (203)  531-0105  Fortuny  reproduction  light 
fixtures  with  silk  shades.  $1,950  ea,  from  Distant 
Origin,  NYC  (212)  941-0024,  Antique  Egyptian  fab- 


INTERIOR 
DECORATING 


Your  Eyes  Give  It  Away. 

You  look  at  things  in  a  fresh  way.  Now, 
you  can  use  that  ability  to  beautify  your 
home,  save  money  doing  it . . .  and  possibly 
enter  a  whole  new  career. 

Now  Train  At  Home. 

Sheffield's  new  audiocassette  method 
makes  it  easy  and  exciting  to  learn  at 
home. 

•  You  design  real-life  projects 

•  You  are  guided  step-by-step  from  the 
beginning 

•  You  have  your  own  Personal  Advisor  on 
call  at  the  School 

•  You  get  all  the  "tools  of  the  trade" 


I  Pi 


Everyone  Can 
TeU  You're 
A  Decorator 


Decorator  Discounts 

As  a  Sheffield  Graduate  you  qualify  for 
decorator  status.  Meet  interesting  people. 
Travel  to  decorator  marts.  Gain  access  to 
wholesale  showrooms  and  receive  dis- 
counts to  50%  off. 

Interior  decorating  —  a  new  lifestyle . . . 
perhaps  a  new  career. 

Surprisingly  affordable  tuition.  Flexible 
terms. 

For  free  catalog,  mail  coupon  or  call 
TOLL-FREE  800-451-SHEFF.  No  obligation 
Ask  for  operator  1101 


School 
nloi' 


I  Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dept.  HGlOl,  211  East  43  Street  New  York,  NY  10017 
I  n  Yes,  I'd  like  to  find  out  about  tfie  rapidly  expanding  interior  decorating 

I  field  and  how  I  can  join  the  thousands  of  satisfied  Sheffield  students.  Send 
free  catalog  -  no  obligation. 

I  Q  If  under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 
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Name. 


Address, 


^I' 


,  City/State/Zip_ 


HG    DIRECTORY 


A  monthly  guide  to  the  toll-free  numbers  of 
prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 
remodeling,  fumiture,  home  fumishings,  and 
tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 
about  products  and  services,  to  order 
brochures,  or  for  infofmation  on  store  locations. 

■ 
BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andersen  Corporation  800-426-4261 
DuPont  Conan  8004-CORIAN 

Euroflair  800-272-7992 

G.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

Kohler  Color  Coordinates  800-772-1 81 4  DEPT  HG 

Kohler  Company  8004-KOHLER 

Planum,  Inc.  800-343-0042 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-5128 

PPG  Industries,  Inc.  800-2-GET-PPG 

Smallbone,  Inc.  800-765-5266 

■ 
FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 
Donghia  Furniture/Textiles  800-DONGHIA 
Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings  Inc.  8004474700 
Expressions  Custom  Furniture  800-54+4519 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Henredon  Furniture  Industries  800444-3682 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

Roche-Bobois  800-225-2050 

Speer  Collectibles  800-241-7515 

Taos  Furniture  800443-3448 

Wildwood  Lamps  &  Accents  800-733-1396 

■ 
HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Charles  Barone  800-8-BARONE 

Cynthia  Gibson,  Inc.  800-272-2766 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 

Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-11 20 
Laura  Ashley  Home  Collection  800-223-6917 

Lees  Carpets  800-LEES4-YOU 

Monsanto  Wear-Dated  Carpet  800-322-NEAR 

Revman  800-237-0658 

Wamsutta/Pacitic  800-344-2142 

Waverly  800423-5881  DEPT  K 

Winstead  Carpet  Collection  800-252-5820 

■ 

TABLETOP 

Durand  International  800-334-5014 
Lenox  China  &  Crystal  800-635-3669 
Noritake  Company,  Inc.  800-562-1991 


ric  on  cushions.  Moroccan  vase,  similar  at  Cres- 
cent Antiques  (see  above)  Candelabra  on  floor, 
similar  at  Urban  Archaeology.  NYC  (212)  431- 
6969  Sconce  on  landing,  similar  at  Urban  Archae- 
ology (see  above)  181  Carnot  cotton  velvet  for 
curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above  for 
pgs  170-71)  Reproduction  iron  bed,  $1,147,  from 
the  Second  Coming,  NYC  (212)  431-4424  Bed- 
side table,  pine  recycled  from  building  s  beams, 
custom  made  by  New  Amsterdam.  Woodworking 
(see  above)  Copper  wall  light,  redesigned  by 
Ross  Bleckner,  similar  at  Alan  Moss  Gallery,  NYC 
(212)  219-1663  Fake  zebra  upholstered  chair, 
similar  at  Urban  Archaeology  (see  above) 
UP  ON  THE  ROOF 

Page  182  Cypress  birdhouse  with  cedar-shingled 
roof,  stained  or  painted,  $330,  from  Devonshire  the 
English  Garden  Shop,  Bndgehampton,  Green- 
wich, Middleburg,  Newport,  Palm  Beach  184 
Maggy  Geiger,  at  the  Window  Box.  NYC  (212)  686- 
5382  186-87  Perry  Guillot,  landscape  architect, 
NYC  (212)  496-0496 
TO  THE  CARRIAGE  TRADE 
Pages  1 88-95  Decorative  items  and  custom  furni- 
ture, from  Charlotte  Moss  &  Co  ,  New  York,  NY 
10021,  (212)  772-3320  Decoration,  by  Charlotte 
Moss  &  Co  ,  NYC  (21 2)  772-6244  Foyer  mural  and 
living  room  glazing,  by  decorative  painter  Anne 
Gray  Harris,  NYC  (212)  861-0118  Selected  an- 
tiques, from  Gerald  Bland,  NYC  (212)  722-1225  by 
appt  188  19th-century  English  giltwood  table  with 
carved  apron,  similar  at  Karen  Warshaw,  NYC 
(212)  439-7870  Rosevine  linen/cotton  for  walls 
and  sofa.  52"  wide,  $110  m,  at  Bennison  Fabrics, 
NYC  (212)  226-4747  Taffeta  Quadrille  Virginie  ray- 
on for  curtain  and  pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House  (see  above  for  pgs  132-33)  Bullion  fringe 
on  curtain,  to  the  trade  at  Lee  Jofa,  for  showrooms 
(201 )  438-8444  Aubusson-style  Chinese  petit 
point  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Saxony  Carpet,  for 
showrooms  (212)  755-7100  French-style  chairs, 
similar  at  G  R  Durenberger,  San  Juan  Capistrano 
(714)493-1283  Katia  Matelasse  cotton  on  chairs, 
to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above  for  pgs  1 70- 
71)  Upholstery  and  window  treatments,  to  the 
trade  from  Palm  Interiors,  NYC  (212)  753-5402 
189  Lilacs  chintz  for  curtains,  by  Colefax  &  Fowler, 
Marlborough  Stripe  wallpaper,  Bnlliantina  woven 
cotton  on  shell  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout 
(see  above  for  pgs  164-65)  Watercolor  render- 
ings of  furniture,  by  Stephen  Freeburg,  NYC  (21 2) 
982-5220  190  Porcelain  fruit  and  vegetables,  by 
Anne  Gordon,  at  Charlotte  Moss  &  Co  ,  NYC  (212) 
772-3320,  Alexandra  Stoddard,  NYC  (212)  289- 
5509  by  appt,  pieces  also  to  order  at  Mrs  Monro, 
London  (71)  235-0326  Regency  bowfront  book- 
case, similar  at  Slatkin  &  Co  ,  NYC  (21 2)  794-1661 
190-91  Bragance  linen  velvet  for  sofa,  to  the  trade 
at  Lee  Jofa  (see  above)  Campanula  chintz  for  arm- 
chairs, Chinese  Blossoms  Glazed  Chintz  (same 
pattern  as  silk  fabric  on  ottoman),  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  (see  above  for  pgs  1 70-71 )  Swedish 
sconces,  c  1815,  similar  at  Joseph  Rondina,  NYC 
(212)  758-2182  Le  Treillage  Wilton-weave  wool 
carpet  with  Feuilles  border,  to  the  trade  at  Rose- 
core  Carpet,  NYC.  Dania,  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton, D  C  ,  Ainsworth-Noah,  Atlanta,  Phillips- 
Crawford,  Beachwood:  George  &  Frances 
Davison,  Boston,  Rozmallin,  Chicago,  Overseas 
Rug,  Cincinnati,  Walter  Lee  Gulp,  Dallas.  Houston, 
Linn  Ledford  Showroom,  Denver,  Fee-McLaran, 
Honolulu,  Decorative  Carpets.  Los  Angeles,  Mc- 
Namara  &  Harris.  Phoenix,  Pacific  Showrooms 
West,  San  Francisco,  Collins-Draheim,  Seattle, 
H  &  1  Carpet,  Toronto,  Ghiordes  Knot,  Troy  Early 
19th  century  chinoiserie  cabinet,  similar  at  Kent- 
shire  Galleries,  NYC  (212)  673-6644  192  Stencil- 
ing, designed  and  executed  by  Lucretia  Moroni  of 
Mocart,  Milan  (2)  68-64-84,  NYC  (212)  982-5447 
Russian  chandelier,  c  1780,  at  Joseph  Rondina 
(see  above)  Sea  grass  matting,  to  the  trade  at 
Rosecore  (see  above)  Capri  crystal  stemware,  by 
Baccarat,  for  stores  (212)  826-4100  193  Warwick 
chintz  on  chairs  and  banquette,  to  the  trade  at 
Cowtan  &  Tout  (see  above  for  pgs  164-65)  An- 


tique English  tole  chandelier,  similar  to  the  trade  ati 
John  Rosselli  International,  NYC  (212)  772-2137 
194-95  Ribbon  Post  mahogany  bed,  Halton  ma-l 
hogany  bed,  both  from  $15,000,  to  custom  order 
from  Beaudesert.  London  (71)  730-5102  Wynd- 
ham  chintz  in  bedroom.  54"  wide,  $79  yd,  Anasta- 
sia  chintz  in  shop,  54"  wide,  $75  yd,  at  Beaudesert 
Bedford  (914)  234-6017  Antique  pillow  shams  in 
bedroom,  similar  at  FrangoiseNunnalle,  NYC  (212) 
246-4281  byappl 

ABOVE  AND  BEYOND  THE  CITY 
Pages  1 96-203  Decoration,  by  Stephen  Sills  &  As- 
socs  ,  NYC  (212)  289-8180  198  Velours  Gas- 
gogne  cotton/linen,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House 
(see  above  for  pgs  132-33)  199  Custom  carpet, 
similar  toorder  at  Madeleine  Castaing,  Pans  (1)43- 
54-91-71  203  Kansu  silk  on  bed,  to  the  trade  at 
Jack  Lenor  Larsen  (see  above  for  pgs  170-71), 
Courtisane  Silk  Stripe  on  pillow,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  (see  above  for  pgs  1 70-71 ) 
GREAT  IDEAS 

Pages  207,  210  Decoration,  decorative  effects, 
and  accessories,  by  Greg  Jordan/Richard  Keith 
Langham.  NYC  (212)  744-1 1 10  Trompe  loeil  cur- 
tains, executed  by  decorative  painter  Jean  Roman 
Seyfried.  NYC  (212)  966-6965  207  Angora  Mohair 
mohair  velvet  on  sofas,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House  (see  above  for  pgs  T32-33)  Moire  custom- 
color  Wilton-weave  wool  carpet,  to  the  trade  at 
Stark  (see  above  for  pgs  132-33)  Serpentine  gild- 
ed rope  overmantel  mirror.  Tassel  iron/silk  cord/ 
wood  standing  lamp  with  silk  shade.  Exhibition 
gilded-iron/lacquered-wood  cocktail  table,  to  or- 
der from  Jordan/Langham  (see  above)  Sun  and 
Moon  gilt  cast-resin  tiebacks,  $75  ea.  at  Katie  Rid- 
der  Home  Furnishings,  NYC  (212)  861-2345  210 
Regency-style  faux  rosewood  armoires,  with  mir- 
rors and  brass  wire  panels,  to  order  from  Jordan/ 
Langham  (see  above) 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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Subscription  inquiries:  Please  write  to  House  & 
Garden.  Box  53916,  Boulder  CO  80322  or  call  (800) 

234-1520.  Address  a  I  editorial  business  and  produc- 
tion correspondence  to  House  &  Garaen  Magazine, 
350  Madison  Ave    New  York,  NY  10017 

POSTMASTER:  Send  address  changes  to 
House  &  Garden,  Box  53916,  Boulder  CO  80322. 
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Sister  Joan  Kirby 
in  Hell's  Kitchen 


She  could  be  any  sixty-five- 
year-old  woman  from  Any- 
where, USA,  who  favors 
simple  clothes,  sensible  shoes, 
■■■■■■^^■^^^^^■l  and  a  practical  haircut.  She  has 
a  no-frills  attitude  toward  life,  a  no-nonsense  approach 
to  conversation,  and  her  sole  regret  seems  to  be  a  fluency 
in  French  rather  than  in  Spanish.  If  it  weren't  for  the  be- 
atific smile  on  her  face  and,  of  coinse,  the  telling  talent 
for  getting  people  to  reveal  somewhat  more  about  them- 
selves than  they  normally  would,  you  might  never  sus- 
pect she  was  a  nun.  Especially  since  she  and  many  of  her 
sisters  in  the  Religious  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  gave 
up  their  Sallv  Fields-style  habits  in  the  sixties.  Especially 
since,  as  she  told  mc  when  I  asked,  "everybody  calls  me 
Joan."  (In  othei  words,  skip  the  Sister.) 

For  the  past  thirteen  years  home  has  been  a  tenement 
building  in  a  midtown  Manhattan  neighborhood  best 
known  as  Hell's  Kitchen.  "The  chichi  people  call  it  that," 
she  chicled,  somewhat  uiu  haritablv.  The  correct  name  is 
Clinton,  and  Joan  has  been  committed  to  its  hurly-burly 
streets  since  1980,  when  she  resigned  as  headmistress  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  school  on  East  91st 
Street  to  work  in  a  storefront  housing  advocacy  organi- 
zation on  Tenth  Avenue.  "Our  goal  was  to  retard  gentri- 
fication,  to  preserve 
Clinton  as  a  multiethnic, 
multiracial,  low-income 
neighborhood."  Joan's 
specific  task  was  to  orga- 
nize fifty-seven  units  in 
eight  suddenly-up-for- 
sale  buildings  on  West 
5()th  Street.  "The  way  to 
anchor  a  neighboi  hood  is 
home  ownership,"  ex- 
plained the  woman  who 
knocked  on  fifty-seven  ■^^^^C 
doois  and  tried  to  per- 
suade fifty-seven  families 
to  come  up  with  .'$2,()()() 
each — "That  was  a  lot" — 

"Homelessness  is  a  human  problem. 
It  has  a  human  face" 

for  low-income  co-ops.  At  a  certain  point,  very  late  in  the 
low-stakes  real-estate  game,  however,  Joan's  assistance 
was  no  longer  recjuired  by  the  tenants  groiiji  she  had  mo- 
bilized. "  Thev  ki(  ked  me  out,  "  she  said.  "They  said. 
Look,  thank  you  very  much.  We  don't  need  you  any- 
moie."  M.iybe  I'm  a  bit  too  bossy,  or  maybe  I  was  too  clear 
in  what  1  thought  the  resale  restrictions  should  be.  But 
the  whole  ( one  ept  of  <i  low-income  co-op  is  that  you  can't 


sell  it  for  a  killing.  Still,  it's  the  best  thing  they  could  havtj 
done.  They  wanted  to  do  it  theii  own  way." 

So  Joan  moved  on  to  legislative  advocacy  work,  trying) 
to  rally  city,  state,  and  federal  support  for  low-incomej 
housing.  But  in  the  eighties  "there  was  so  little  govern- 
ment response  that  when  the  opportunity  came  to  do  di- 
rect service,  I  took  it."  Joan's  venue  was  the  Cathedral  of 
Saint  John  the  Divine  where,  with  $20  million  worth  of 
loan   guarantees   frotn   tycoon-turned-philanthropistl 
Leonard  Stern,  she  worked  as  director  of  an  interfaithi 
organization  called  Homes  for  the  Homeless.  The  goal  isl 
to  get  people  off  the  street,  into  transitional  housing,  and! 
"to  create  a  situation  in  whith  people  can  help  them- 
selves— the  buzzword  is  'empowerment.' " 

In  1987,  Joan  was  once  again  given  the  boot.  Ihis  time, 
however,  she  was  "kicked  upstairs" — to  become  piesi- 
dent  of  Homes  for  the  Homeless.  More  r^ecently,  Joan, 
whose  commitment  to  direct  service  is  absolute,  found  a 
new  spot  tor  herself  at  Victim  Services — as  director  of 
housing  services  in  the  Domestic  Violence  Division. 
"Somewhere  between  twenty  and  forty  percent  of  home- 
less families  are  homeless  because  of  domestic  violence," 
she  reported,  adding  that  the  "of  ficial  niuiiber  of  home- 
less families  in  New  York  City  is  4,000."  And  it's  getting, 
worse.  Exponentially  worse,  if  Joan  is  correct  in  her  esti- 
mate that  there  are  currently  100,000 
families  "doubled  and  tripled  up  in 
apartments,"  which  is  one  of  the  better- 
traveled  paths  to  the  street. 

Since  homelessness  is  a  realit)  that 
seems  to  confound  even  New  Yorkers, 
I  asked  Joan  to  offer  whatever  insight 
or  perspective  either  her  vocation  or 
her  experience — not  to  mention  her 
graduate  degree  in  philosophy — might 
provide.  "We're  always  going  to  have 
the  poor,"  she  said.  "I  think  that  the 
mistake  of  the  War  on  Poverty  was  that 
thev  thought  they  were  going  to  win. 
But  the  quality  of  life  that  we're  now 
tolerating  for  the  poor  is  the  worst  I've 
ever  seen.  In  the  past  ten  years  we  have 
redefined  the  suffering  of  the  poor.  I  think  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world  to  do  is  harden  your  heart  and  say, 
'There's  nothing  I  can  do.'  There  is  something  you  can 
do.  Have  a  mote  humane  attitude  when  you  see  home- 
less people.  Don't  think,  It's  all  your  own  fault,  buddy. 
Don't  put  your  cup  out  to  me.'  And  don't  think  that  it's 
out  of  the  question  to  try  to  help  one  person.  Home- 
lessness is  a  human  problem.  It  has  a  human  face.  And  in 
many  many  instances  these  people  are  simplv  down  on 
their  luck.  They're  like  you  and  me.  You  know,  a  lot  of 
people  are  one  paycheck  away  from  homelessness." 
I  had  always  heard  it  was  three.  Charles  Gandee 
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the  most  revolutionary 
complex  weVe  ever  created. 
Andjwexan_proyeit. 
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dvancedNighLEepair 

Protective  Recovery  Complex 

UsejLQaiLy. 

And  help  prevent  environmental  damage: 
ultraviolet  rays  and  free  radicals  that  can 
cause  as  much  as  80%  of  premature  aging. 

UsejLNightLy 

While  you  sleep,  it  will  replenish  your  skin's 
natural  protectants,  soothe  daily  irritation.  It's 
so  unique  it's  patented  into  the  21st  century 

]lT^pjx)oLlsirLihetesting  After  ten  weeks, 
you  could  see  a  40%  reduction  in  the 
appearance  of  little  lines;  84%  increase 
in  moisturization.  Advanced  Night  Repair 
has  been  shown  to  be  three  times  more 
effective  than  original  Night  Repair  in 
helping  skin  recover  from  the  effects  of 
daily  environmental  exposure. 
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INTRQDUCINGTHENEWBMW325I 
At  BMW,  we've  long  believed 

that  the  very  best  way  to  survive 

accidents  is  to  simply  avoid  them 

in  the  first  place. 

That's  why  the  dramatically 

f  )ew  3  Series  is  fully  equipped  with 


some  unusually  sophisticated 
"active  safety"systems.  Including 
a  high-performance,  189-horse- 
power,  24-valve,  6-cylinder engine. 
Antilock  disc  brakes.  Responsive 
steering.  As  well  as  an  independent 
suspension  that  offers  superior 


stability  cornering,  and  handling 
in  emergency  maneuvers. 

However;  in  the  event  of  an 
unavoidable  accident,  a  series  of 
"passive  safety"features  responds 
instantaneously  on  your  behalf. 
Hydraulic,  regenerating  bumpers 


■  Sec  yoiji  BMW  dealer  lot  delaih  on  this  limited  warranty  ' '  Services  provided  by  Cross  Country  Motor  Club.  Inc .  Boston.  Massachusetts  02155  except  m  Calitorma.  where 


sip  absorb  the  initial  energy  of 
ipact,forexample.The  seat  belts 
ghtentheirgrip  in  frontal  impacts, 
iree  sensors  trigger  the  driver's- 
de  airbag.  Even  the  doors  are 
utomatically  unlocked  to  assist 
ccupants  in  escape  or  rescue. 


More  reassuring  still  is  the 
fact  that  the  new  3-Series  is  fully 
backed  by  a  4-year/50,000-mile 
bumper-to-bumper  warranty* And 
by  a  Roadside  Assistance  Program 
that  rallies  to  your  side  at  any  time, 
on  any  road  in  the  United  Statesr 


For  a  thorough  test  dnve,  just 
call  800-334-4BMW  Or  visit  your 
nearest  authorized  BMW  dealer 

We  think  it  could  very 
well  be  one  of  the  safest 
trips  that  you'll  ever  take. 
THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 


•vices  are  provided  by  Cross  Country  Motor  Club  ot  Calilornia ,  Inc .  Boston.  Massachusetts  ©  1991  BMW  of  North  America.  Inc  The  BMWtrademaik  and  logo  aie  registered 
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Taie  travelers  are  particularly  demanding.  They 
journey  across  great  distances  and  different  climes,  constantly  in  search  of 
what  is  authentic  and  essential. 

For  these  travelers,  Louis  Vuitton  conceives  travel  instalments, 
luggage  and  accessories  which  are  at  once  both  higlily  functional  and  highly 
refined.  For  these  demanding  few,  our  master  craftsmen  keep  alive  the 
tradition  which  first  defined  the  art  of  travel.  The  tradition  of  Louis  Vuitton, 
born  in  1854  and  still  unique.  Louis  Vuitton  creations  can  be  found  at  the 
exclusive  Louis  Vuitton  stores  in  Paris  and  the  other  great  cities  of  the  world. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALLETIERAPARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


110  YEARS  OF 
PERFORMANCE 


Ihc  Mdv.ido  MLiscLini  di.il  is  <i  ri't^istcrcfl  Ir.idcni.irk  (ilThc  Mov.ido  Wnl(  h  C Omfxiny. 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  in  La  Chaux-de- 
Fonds,  Switzerland  marked  the  beginnings  of  the 
Movado  heritage.  Throughout  the  years,  Movado 
has  received  over  1,500  awards  for  design  and 
engineering  innovation. 

Today  one  of  Movado's  most  famous  timepieces, 
The  Museum  Watch,  is  in  the  permanent  collections 
of  museums  around  the  world. 

Appropriately,  it  is  the  design  inspiration  for  a 
unique  new  watch  created  to  celebrate  Movado  at  a 
century  plus  ten. 

The  legend  continues:  Introducing  The  Movado® 
Museum®  110  Anniversary  Watch. 


Available  in  18  Liiut  guld  micron  finish  with 

a  C|uartz  movement  or  a  special  limited  eciition  of  110  watches  in 

solid  18  karat  g(jld  with  a  selt-winding  mechanical  movement. 

MOVADO. 

The  Museum.Watch. 

MACY'S/BULLOCK'S 
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THE  CHARLES  PFISTER  COLLECTION  BY  BAKER.  Enduring  design 
transcends  fasnion.  As  created  by  noted  designer  Charles  Pfister,  the  Pfister 
Collection  from  Baker  Furniture  speaks  a  contemporarii  idiom  with  classic  ease. 
Each  element  is  realized  with  meticulous  skill  in  fine  primavera  veneers,  comple- 
mented hy  distinctive  bronze  naraware  and  pulls,  and  fashioned  with  utmost 
care  by  Bake/s  craftsmen.  It  is  a  conversation  suitable  for  any  home.  You  are  invited  to 
send  $7.50  for  your  color  catalogue. 


This  exclusive  Baker  Collection  of  living,  dining  and  bedroom  designs  is  available  through  your 
interior  designer  or  architect  in  the  showrooms  listed.  Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  794,  1661  Monroe 
Avenue  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505.  Showrooms  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Dania,  High  Point,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy,  Washington  D.C.  and  Paris,  France. 

HG  NOVEMBER  1991 
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Silver.  Hot  cIoq! 
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T  h  r    A  mr  r  i  r  a  n    Sterling   Collection    exclusively    I  i  <.  m    I 


n  e  1 1  e  .    Epic,    h  i  1  \  i  r    >  i  u  1  ji  1  u  r  •  ,    Decor.    H  fi 


Salute  an  American  favorite  with  silver.  Tradition  with  the  spirit  of 
today  is  the  perfect  setting  for  our  American  Sterling 
Collection. ..one  you  will  choose  to  use  every  day.  These  classic 
sterling  silver  |)atterns  from  Liint.  Gorhani.  Reed  &  Barton  and  Kirk 
Stieff  ])romise  the  pleasure,  the  pride  and  the  sense  of  history 
inherent  in  American  design,  and  are  a\ailal)le  exclusively  at 
Fortunoff.  Ami.  Fortunoffs  70  year  commitment  to  customer  service 
guarantees  your  money  hack  if  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with 
your  ]>urchase.  For  incpiiries  aliout  these  and  hundreds  of  other  sterling 
silver  patterns,  or  for  a  com|)limentarv  lirochure.  call  our  customer 
service  (le|)artmcnt  at800-937-4376  ext.65VV 
Fifth  A\fntif  and  W  Ollniiv.  .\\  :  I'araiiiii>.  V\a)nt'  and  \\  (loditiid;;!-.  \.J 
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Now  your  skin  can  exist  in  a 
j  perfect  moisture  environment... 

HYDRATIVE 

Continuous  Hydrating  Resource 

Envelop  your  skin  in 
moisture... 

Lancome  research  has 
advanced  the  study  of 
moisture...the  origin  of 
beautiful  skin. 

An  effect  you  will  feel 
instantly... 

Delicate  in  texture,  intense 
in  its  action,  Hydrative  with 
sunscreens  inundates  the 
skin  with  hydration  for  an 
immediate  sensation  of  fresh 
energy 

Results  you  experience  all 
daylong... 

Tapping  into  the  skin's  natural  water 
supply  Hydrative  channels  moisture 
into  surface  layers,  and  keeps  it 
there.  Creating  with  regular  use,  a 
continuous  moist  environment. 

HYDRATIVE... A  continuous  source 
of  moisture  for  your  skin. 


I-IYDRATIVK 

Continuous 

'"hydrating  Resoiu'ce 

lANCOM" 


LANCOME 

PARIS 
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This  chair,  designed  by  an  architect, 
has  been  around  for  34  years. 


lit 


Re-introducing  the  Tulip  Chair  by  Eero  Saarinen.  Introducing  the  de  Ai 

105  Wooster  Street,  New  York  City  For  other  sli' 
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See  you  in  2025. 


laul  de  Armas.  Two  of  the  76  new  and  classic  designs  from  KnoUStudio. 


information,  cati  1-800-445-5045. 
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PARIS  •  MONTI  CARLO  •  CAN^'JtS  •  CLNtVT 

401  NORTH  RODEO  DRIVE 

BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA  90210  •  213/278-3733 

THE  GALLERI A  •  5015  WESTHEIMER 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77056  •  713/960-9441 
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of  Personal  Style. 


Introducing 
PiugctTanagra 
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lOAILLIER  EN  HORLOGERIE  DEPUIS 1874 
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COVER  Robert  Currie's 

Jarmhouse  kitchen 

for  (I  converted 

barn.  Page  202. 

Photograph  b\ 

William  Waldron. 
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Actor  Peter 

Weller,  above, 

strikes  a  domestic 

note.  Page  192. 

Right:  Cindy 

■Shermati  as 

Madame  de 
Pompadour  in 
her  teacup  for 
Artes  AIagnu^. 

Page  198. 


Potted  plants 
and  old  brick 
paving,  left,  in 
Bunny  Williams's 
(Unmecticut 
garden.  Page 
1 64.  Far  left: 
I  'iew  to  the 
living  room  in 
a  Hollywood 
executive's  East 
Coast  house. 
Page  156. 
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1  HIS  CLASSIC  18  KARAT  GOLD 

LADIES'  ROLEX  FEATURES  THE 

JUBILEE  BRACELET  AND  FLUTED  BEZEL.  LIKE 

ALL  ROLEX  OYSTER  PERPETUAL  WATCHES, 

IT  HAS  A  PRECISION  AUTOMATIC-WIND 

MOVEMENT  AND  IS  WARRANTED  PRESSURE-PROOF 

TO  A  DEPTH  OF  330  FEET. 

A  WELCOME  ADDITION  TO  THE  MOST 

ACTIVE  OF  LIFESTYLES. 


S^iJE 


ASK  YOUR  BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE  JEWELER 

TO  SHOW  YOU  OUR  COMPLETE  ROLEX  COLLECTION 

OF  18  KARAT  GOLD,  STEEL  AND 

GOLD,  AND  STAINLESS  STEEL  WATCHES. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  OR  THE 

STORE  NEAREST  YOU,  CALL  1-800-999-GOLD. 


t 
ROLEX 


Philadelphia  ♦  Atlanta  ♦  Boston  ♦  Chkago  ♦  Cleveland  ♦  Denver 


BAILEY  BANKS  &BIDDl£ 
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Which    Is   Precisely 


Why  Some  People  Wear 
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At  a  Napa  Valley  vineyard,  family  and 
friends  enjoy  the  fruits  and  flowers 
of  Molly  Chappellet's  garden 

Decoration  by  Charlotte  Gere  100 

Owen  Jones  led  Victoi  ians  into  a  whole 

new  world  of  color  and  pattern 

Writer  in  Residence  by  Paul  Gemais  106 
An  American  novelist  settles  in  Tuscany 

Cars  by  Margy  Rochlin  111 

Lexus  SC  400  redefines  sports  car  etiquette 

Collecting  by  Thomas  H.  Ganier  116 
Chicago  painters  find  kindred  spirits 
among  untutored  artists 

Design  by  Margot  Guralnick  120 
David  Rogers  has  a  way  with  wood 

Classics  by  Frank  Rose  122 

When  his  country  place  became  too  public, 

Jefferson  built  a  more  private  hideaway 

Shopping  by  Dana  Coivin  1 28 
Atlanta's  shops  receive  top  ratings 

Workroom  by  Williatn  Biyant  Logan  134 
From  cathedral  to  grotto,  Simon  Verity 
has  left  his  mark  on  two  continents 

Style  by  Wendy  Goodman  1 38 

A  Paris  exhibit  illuminates  Lalique's  artistry 

Editor's  Page  by  Nancy  Novogrod  141 

Great  Ideas  by  Amy  Taran  219 

Six  hot  decorators  open  their  hearths 

Resources  Where  to  Find  It  227 


An  American 
writer's  16th- 
century  Tuscan 
estate,  above. 
Page  106. 
Below:  Spotlight 
on  decorative 
mantels. 
Page  219. 


Lalique's  art  nouveau 

serpent  pin, 

above.  Page  138. 
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Gandee  at  Large  by  Charles  Gandee  230 

Emily  Fisher  Landau,  conscientious  collector 


EW  CONSTELLATIONS 

ARE  AS  BRILLIANT  AS  THE  PLEIADES, 

WHICH  MAKES  IT  AN  APT  NAME  FOR  THE 

DIAMOND-STREWN  DIAL  FEATURED  ON  THIS 

18  KARAT  GOLD  ROLEX  LADY  DATEJUST,  WITH 

DIAMOND  BEZEL  AND  PRESIDENT  BRACELET. 


MEN'S  18  KARAT  GOLD  ROLEX  DAY/DATE 
OYSTER  PERPETUAL  CHRONOMETER  WITH 
FLUTED  BEZEL  AND  PRESIDENT  BRACELET. 
THE  "MYRIAD"  DIAMOND  DIAL  MAKES 
THIS  WATCH  APPROPRIATE  FOR 
EVEN  THE  MOST  FORMAL  EVENTS 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiwn 


epeatedly,  Rolex  watches 
have  proven  themselves  to 
be  extraordinarily  dependable. 
From  boardroom  to  base  camp, 
at  every  longitude  and 
latitude,  they  have  served  their  owners 
handsomely.  No  other  watch  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  Rolex.  No  other  watch  has 
earned  it.  ^  For  information  about  the 
complete  Rolex  line,  speak  with  your  official 
Rolex  Jeweler  at /)i(fc\  Bailey  Banks  & 
Biddle.  Stop  by  at  \/s/  your  convenience. 


N  ADDITION  TO  CARRYING  FINE  WATCHES,  WE  HAVE  AN 
EXTENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF  EXQUISITE  JEWELRY.  COME  IN  AND  SEE  THE 
SELECTION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  RINGS,  BRACELETS  AND  OTHER  JEWELRY  THAT 
MADE  BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE  THE  JEWELER  OF  CHOICE  FOR  160  YEARS. 


Detroit  ♦  Ft. Lauderdale  ♦  Honolulu  ♦  LosAngeles  •  Memphis  ♦  Miami  ♦  Nashville  ♦  NewOrleans  ♦  Phoenix  ♦  Pittsburgh  ♦  SanFrancisco  ♦  Seattle  ♦  ShortHills  ♦  St,  Louis  ♦  Tarp  •  VWitrgm,  D.C.  ♦  WestPalmB^h 
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BAILEY 


BANKS 


& 


BIDDLE 


I  SARONNO 


THE       D  I    S  A  R  O  N   N  O       MUSIC       BOX.       IN       HARMONY       VV   I    i    il 

IT  STIRS  THE  HEART 


O    N, 


e  evocative  perfumes  of  10,000  rare  tropical  flowers. 


e  primordial  embrace  ot  a  warm  seaweed  wrap.  The  never  ending  music 


iations  of  water  at  play.  Pampered  at  every  turn,  this  is  the  Hyatt  Touch 


att  Wailea  Resort  &  Spa.  Maui,  Hawaii 


its  most  indulgent.  T 


fel  the  Hyatt  Touch! 


:  reservations  or  more  information  about  HPffR^eBMKnsesOTff  worldwide,  call  your  travel  plaiiner  or  1-800-233-1234. 

t  Hotels  and  Resorts  encompasses  hotels  managed  or  operated  bv  twv.  separate  groups  of  companies-companies  associated  wnh  Hyatl  Corp  and  compan  ics  assiK-iaied  ^^ 


A   HYATT   RESORT   AND   SPA 


IT 


\ 


^t 


/ 


Mr 


Nancy  Corzine 
8747  Melrose  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
213-652-4859 

New  York 

Seattle 


San  Francisco 


W  ashington  D.C. 


San  Diego  Dallas 

Philadelphia 


Houston 


Dania 


Atlanta 
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XNTBKNATIONAU   FASHION 

PI   ^   M    ERICA 
MADE       I    ^l^a  ^^^„^ 
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M  Hieeomes  ji  Legend  m«sll 
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THE  WORLDS  FIN(|ST  NATURAL  DARK  RANCH-RAISED  MINK  IS  PRODUCED  IN  AMERICA  AND  MARKETED  BY  AMERICAN  LEGEND. 
SOLD  BY  REG^jfTERED  FURRIERS  WORLDWIDE.  FOR  INFORMATION  TO  GUIDE  YOUR  PURCHASE,  CALL  1-800-445-MINK. 
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Cartier  for  the  table 


' 


0/ 
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9  CARTIER.  INC 


Carfl^r 


Cartier.  the  king  of  jewelers, 

BRINGS   ITS   ARTISTRY   TO 
THE   TABLE   AND   PRESENTS 

AN   EXTRAORDINARY   NEW 

COLLECTION   CALLED 

"Les  Maisons  de  Cartier®" 

CHINA,   CRYSTAL,   SILVER, 
IN   BRILLIANT   DESIGNS 
REFLECTING   THE   GREAT 
CREATIVE  PERIODS  OF  THE  HOUSE: 

neo-Renaissance,  Art  Noljveau, 
Art  Deco.  contemporary. 
Objects  of  rare  beauty 

TO   GRACE   ANY   TABLE. 

And  each  signed  CARTIER. 
The  art  of  living, 

THE   ART   OF   GIVING, 

THE   ART   OF   BEING   UNIQUE. 


THE 


ART      OF      BEING      UNIQUE 


-^:^:^:^:^::^=^^^^^^^SSss.s-'--~- 


Make  1992 

tlie  Most  Unforgettahle 

Year  of  Ymir  Life 

We've  discovered  a  diar\'  so  "unfor- 
gettable" that  it  turns  yotir  daily 
journal  into  a  lifetime  treastire. 

Out  Old  Fashioned  Counlty  Diary  for 
1992  otters  yon  144  spacious  pages  to 
create  a  running  record  of  your  life 
with  not  one,  but  two  daily  spaces  in 
which  to  write.  Richly  detailed  and 
beautiftilly  illustrated,  yoti  will  turn 
to  it  for  \ears  and  years  to  come. 

This  special  datebook  is  five  "happy 
memories"  books  in  one  delightful 
volume: 

•  A  unique  photo  album 

•  A  "keepsake" scraphook 

•  A  daily  date  hook 

•  A  personal  diaty 

•  A  turn-of-the-century  picture  book 

It's  the  wonderful  story  of  your  life. ..And 
best  of  all,  if  you  like  it  as  mtich  as  we 
think  you  will,  the  price  is  only 
$13.95"^  (plus  shipping  &•  handling). 
And  it  numes  a  perfect  holiday  gift. 
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NANCY  NOVOGROD 

Edildi  in  Chicj 


Call  Toll  Free  l-^UtM)7^5b81 

or  send  che(  k  or  money  order  for 
$13.95*  plus  $2..5()  shipping  and 
handling  to: 

The  (londe  Nast  Collectif)n 
DejJl.  MOBri.^ 
P.O.  Box  10214 
Des  Moines,  lA  50336 

II  V'Mi  .lie  nol  ( iiniplrlclvsiitislicd.yoiK  .in  rcuiiii  lhf(ii.ii-v  vvilliin    \ 
1  ">  (I.hOdi  .1  lull  r.-luiKl,  riiiDUKh  (lui  pn-vicw  sii-m<  <•,  voull  .iKo   A 
icK'ivc  .ulv.iiK  (■  .innouru  ctncutsdl  cu  h  vc^i  's  iifwcdihoii  of  the   ^ 
di.in.  .ivailahli-  ii.  vi>ii  on  .1  lr<<-  In.il  Imms  Voin.in  sav  "no-simpK     \ 
In  iclNTninK  tlu-  ..Hvan.c  announoiucnl  lai.l  voull  r<-(  dvr;  vou    \ 
li,m:"l(lavM<icl(<icl.-  OiilonollnTmanihluliookwill    ^^^  \ 

Ik-  shipp<'d  . niloni. UH  all\    Ui  you.   If  vou   K-cclvr  an    ^^^^^^^ 
nim.nllcd  di.ii\,  sniipU  icluin  I  lie  book  .11  cxpcnM-.  ^^^^^^^. 

\'ou  (atuci  \(>ut  subsdiption  ^^^^^^^^ 

•Risidinlsol  <;A.  IA.  NJ.  NV.  OH  plcasi'  add  appluaWi-       ^^^| 
s.il.s  lax    I'li-asf  alloK  i  10  fi  weeks  fol  deliven.  ^^^ 
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720  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

CLEVELAND     STAMFORD 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  AT:    BLOOMINGDALE'S    STROUD'S 


Contributors  Notes 


HG    DIRECTORY 


A  monthly  guide  to  the  toll4ree  numters  ot 
prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 
remodeling,  fumiture,  home  furnishings,  and 
tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 
about  products  and  services,  to  order 
brochures,  or  for  intbrmation  on  store  locations. 

■ 
BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andersen  Corporatifin  800-426-4261 
DuPont  Corian  80(>4-CORIAN 

Euroflair  800-272-7992 

G.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

Kohler  Color  Coordinates  800-772-1 81 4  DEPT  HG 

Kohler  Company  80(M-KOHLER 

Planum,  Inc.  800-343-0042 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-51 28 

PPG  Industries,  Inc.  800-2-GET-PPG 

Smallbone,  Inc.  800-765-5266 

■ 
FURNITURE 

Centur\  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 
Donghia  Furniture/Textiles  800-DONCHIA 
Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings  Inc  8004474700 
Expressions  Custom  Furniture  800-544-4519 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Henredon  Furniture  Industries  800444-3682 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

Roche-Bobois  800-225-2050 

Speer  Collectibles  800-241-7515 

Taos  Furniture  800443-3448 

Wildvvood  Lamps  &  Accents  800-733-1 396 

■ 
HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries  Inc  800-233-3823 

Charles  Barone  800-8-BARONE 

Cynthia  Gibson,  Inc.  800-272-2766 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STyLE 

Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-1 1 20 
Laura  Ashley  Home  Collection  800-223-691 7 

Lees  Carpets  800-LEES4-YOU 

Monsanto  Wear-Dated  Carpet  800-322-NEAR 

Revman  800-237-0658 

Wamsutta/Pacitic  800-344-2142 

Waverly  800423-5881  DEPT  K 

Winstead  Carpet  Collection  800-252-5820 

■ 

TABLETOP 

Durand  International  800-334-5014 
Lenox  China  &  Crystal  800-635-3669 
Noritake  Company,  Inc.  800-562-1991 


Fran^oise  Labro  comes  toj 
her  dual  post  as  HG's  Eu- 
ropean editor  and  editor 
in  chief  of  Vogue  Decora- 
tion after  three  years  as 
editor  in  chief  of  French 
I',  lie  Decoration.  This 
month  she  produced  the 
story  about  antiques  deal- 
er Christian  Sapet  and  his 
"rustic"  row  house  at  the 
Marche  aux  Puces.  "Chris- 
tian puts  things  together 
like  no  one  else.  Everyone 
m  Paris  wants  a  chic  hide- 
away like  his." 


Frank  Rose  reports  on  efforts  to  save  Poplar  Forest,  Fhomas  Jef- 
ierson's  lesser-known  neoclassical  retreat.  Rose,  a  native  Virgin- 
ian, says  the  "American  cult  of  personality  traces  its  origins  to 
Jefferson.  During  his  retirement  Monticello  was  thronged  with 
fans;  Poplar  Forest  was  his  escape."  .\uth(jr  of  West  of  Eden,  a  pro- 
file of  the  Apple  Computer  company.  Rose  writes  for  Fortune  and 
Premiere.  His  next  book  will  be  about  the  William  Morris  Agency. 
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ADVERTISEfvlENT 


Charlotte  Gere  is  a  British  decora- 
ti\e  arts  historian  and  the  author 
of  .Xuieteenth-Century  Decoration. 
For  HG  she  reappraises  archi- 
tect, designer,  writer,  illustrator, 
and  Victorian  trendsetter  Owen 
Jones:  "Jones  was  hugely  influen- 
tial in  the  development  and  docu- 
mentation of  decorating  as  we 
know  it."  Gere  is  curating  a  show 
of  nineteenth-century  interior 
renderings  which  opens  at  New 
\orks  Frick  Collection  in  May. 


HG  NOVEMBER  1991 


)nce  ^ain,  Waterford  brings  the  year  to  a  brilliant  conclusion. 
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9^  Christmas  Ornament  will  bet^rominent>ai«ong  them 


1991  Waterfwrd  Crystal  Inc.,  41  Madison  Avenue,  Ne w  YorkiTOClOOlO. 
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Steadfast  in  a  world  of  wavering  standards. 
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Reality     Is     The     Best     Fantasy     Of    All 


\ 


realities 


A  FRAGRArJCE  FROM 

Lis  cla        ^ne 


m 


Pigeon  Point  Lighthouse,  Santa  Cruz,  CaHfomia 

Our  guarantee:  Every  itetn  we  sell  will  give  yoi<  complete  satisfaction  or  you  may  return  it  for  a  full  refund. 


There  you  are.  Beyond  the  last  lonely  outpost.  Where 
civilization  ends  and  nature  takes  over.  Oops.  It's  getting  dark. 

As  the  wind  whistles  down  vour  neck  and  shadows 
begin  to  grow  tall,  you  pull  out  your  secret  weapon: 
the  Eddie  Bauer  turtleneck. 

This  IS  the  quintessential 


The 

end  of 

civilization. 


Item.  The  proven  friend  of 
mountaineers,  travelers,  poets 
and  Bohemians  alike. 

It  is  simply  the  best. 
With  a  premium  cotton 
interlock  body,  spandex 
in  the  collar  and  cutfs  to 
seal  out  the  cold,  and  elastic-reinforced  shoulder  seams. 
To  want  one  is  natural.  T)  have  one  is  nearly  essential. 
It's  in  your  genes.  And  it  also  goes  with  them. 

Women's:  $15.  Tvelve  solid  colors.  Nine  sizes. 
Men's:  $15.  (Slightly  more  for  Tall  and  XXL.)  Ten  colors.  Nine  sizes. 

Visit  our  stores  or  order  now:  1-800-426-8020. 
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Each  Piece  is  a  Signed  Original 


America's  Outdoor  Outfitter  Since  1920. 
Available  at  over  200  locations  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

For  the  store  nearest  you,  or  a  free  catalog,  call  1-800-426-8020,  Dept.  ABT 


DIDIER  AARON,  INC. 

32   EAST   67TH   STREET,   NEW  YORK,   NY   10021 
TEL.    (212)    988-5248  FAX    (212)    737-3513 


Didier  Aaron  Ltd. 
21  Ryder  Street 
London  SWIY  6  PX 
Tel.  (071)839  4716/7 
Fax  (071)  930  6699 


'I'Wional  \ 

■intidjiefr^rn 

J)ealers     J 

\.  -iisocmliori  I 

\of  America  / 


Didier  Aaron  &  Cie 

1 18  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 

75008  Paris 

Tel.  47  42  47  34 

Fax  42  66  24  17 


Contributors  Notes* 


Melinda  Sue  Gordon  cap- 
tuic-s  the  gloomy  splendor 
oi  Paramount  Pictures' sets 
for  the  new  movie  The  Ad- 
dams  Family,  aiming  her 
lens  at  everything  from  the 
cobwebby  kitchen  to  the 
skull  and  bone  trimmed 
C:hristmas  tree.  Trained  as 
a  cinematographer,  Gor- 
don now  works  as  a  pro- 
duction still  photographer 
for  Hollywood  studios. 
Her  next  project  is  Sneakers 
with  Robert  Redford. 


Paul  Gervais,  this  month's 
writer  in  residence,  reflects 
on  his  life  in  a  sixteenth- 
ceiuury  Tuscan  villa  on  six- 
ty acres.  Gervais's  first 
novel,  Extraordinary  People, 
out  this  month  from  Har- 
per Gollins,  features  a 
protagonist  who  is  a  pro- 
fessional winemaker.  Ger- 
vais,  a  Massachusetts 
native,  is  himself  an  ama- 
teur vintner.  He  also  pro- 
duces the  "best  olive  oil  in 
the  world." 
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RESIDENTIAL.    CONTRACT.    HOSPITALITY.    RESTORATION 

FROMAMERICA'SMILL 


r|i. 


An  inherited  way  of  thinking.  Blending  the  best  of  European  tradition  and 
generations  of  outstanding  crystal  makers.  Connmitted  to  artistic  craftsnnanship. 
To  quality  and  technique.  And  to  form  and  function.  Val  has  been  making  the 
finest  crystal  in  the  world  since  1826. 


Val  Saint  1 
Lambert^^ 


Asprey 

New  York 


Marshall  Field's 

Chicago 


Lucy  Zahran 

California 
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PERFUME  THAT  REMINDS  YOU  OF  A  WOMAN  WHO  REMINDS  YOU  OF  A  PERFUME. 


EAU  DE  PARFUM 


PARFUM 


BATH  COLLECTION 


A 


ROMEO 

GlGLl 

BLOOMINGDALE'S     1.  MAGNIN      MARSHALL  FIELD'S 


rr 


Design  by  Elsa  Peretti. 
To  inquire:  800-526-0649. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 


-e^-V-^^^VNl 


HG  REPORTS^ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY   By  Eric  Berthold 


he  stars! 

inting  in  San  Francisco, 
larley  Brown  and  Mark  Evans, 
ive  gone  Hollywood  with  a  4 

/-25-foot  behind-the-scj    ' 
lew  of  Tinseltown  fori 
[ngeles  lobby  of  an  enteftainme 
:ompany.  "We  wanted  it  to 
ivoke  the  glamour  of  the  studios 
k^the  thirties  and  fordes,"  says 
Jans.  On  a  more  intimate  scale  is 
their  raccoon  {top)  for  a  dressing 
room.  (Evans  &  Brown,  3450 
3rd: "^ ""~''"^" 


Fi'. 


All  ACROSS  Europe, 

ASTHENEWDAi^ARRIVES, 
SODOWE. 


aV 


Schedule)  sub|cci  m  change. 


FRANCE 


ITALY 


SWEDEN 


SPAIN 


BELGIUM 
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With  The  Most  nonstops  To  Europe. 


It  happens  in  London  and  in  Paris  just  as  the  cities  start  to  stir. 

It  happens  in  Frankfurt  and  Munich,  in  Zurich  and  Milan.  In  Stockholm,  Glasgow, 

Brussels,  Manchester  and  Madrid.  All  across  Europe,  American  arrives 

just  as  the  day  begins.  So  whatever  brings  you  to  Europe, 

fly  the  airiine  that  has  brought  Europe  closer  than  ever  before. 

As  close,  in  fact,  as  tomorrow  morning. 

AmericanAirlines' 

Soniet/jing  special  to  Europe. 


SWITZERLAND 


SCOTLAND 


ENGLAND 


GERMANY 
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Branching  Out  After  a  four-year  pause, 

Manuel  Canovas  turns  back  to  wallpaper.  Les  Nids  is 

an  adaptation  of  18th-century  engravings  in  the  style  of 

rran(;ois  Boucher.  For  showrooms  (212)  752-9588. 


From  the  Hearth 

Mexican  hand- 
wrought  andirons 
(above),  %\22  3i 
pair,  come  in 
several  finishes 
from  XOXO,  336 
Hayes  St.,  San 
Francisco,  or  call 
(415)252-8163. 


The  Nina,  the  Pinta,  and  the  Painters  Art  fn^n  the  age  of  exploration,  including 
View  of  an  Ideal  City  by  an  anonymous  Italian  artist  (above),  makes  up  "Circa  1492"  at 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Washington,  D.C.,  through  Jan.  12.  Call  (202)  842-6684. 


After  Dinner  at  Tiffany's 

Sterling  coffee  set  (above)  from 
Tiffany  &  Co.  Call  (800)  526-0649. 


L^ 


THE    SILVER    IS    STERLING    AND    SO    IS    THE    CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
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THE    ART    OF    WRITING 

SOLITAIRE 
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Three-Decker 


Ihe  1 1  laiioii  table  {above)  iii  cherry,  $  1 ,2^15, 
from  Roche-Bobois.  Call  (800)  225-2050. 


Little  Acorns 

Nina  Campbell's  Beauly  cotton 

(above)  from  Osborne  &  Little. 

^        For  show  rooms  (203)  359- 1 500 


Out  of  the  Woods 

The  Katonah  Museu 

"Forever  Wild"  showcases 

art  and  design  of  the  Adirondacks' 

Nov.  17-Jan.  26.  Call  (914)  232-9555 


Off  the  Floor 

Caravan. a 
kilim-inspired 
cotton,  covers  a 
David  Salomon 
chaise  {above), 
to  the  trade  at 
Quadrille,  NYC 
(212)753-2995. 


Notes 


Jenifer  Lang 


Fall  Fare  Cook  along  w  ith 

{from  far  left)  Marcia  Adams's 

Heartland  (Clarkson 

Potter,  $30);  Jenifer  Lang 

Cooks  for  Kids  (Harmonv. 

22.50);  Beverly  Cox's  Spirit 

oj  the  Harvest  (Stewart, 

Tabori  &  Chang,  $35): 

Simone  Beck's  Food 

and  Friends  (Viking,  $25): 

and  Deirdre  Pirie's 

Fntertaining  Desserts 

(Houghton  Mifflin,  $30). 


Twiggy  Michael  Aram's 
silverplate  flatware  {above) 
is  available  at  Neiman 
Marcus.  For  stores  that  carry 
his  metal  coat  hook  {above 
/^/O.  call  (914)  232-7465. 


ENTERTAINING 
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...The  new  S-Class.  The  car  of 


a  lifetime  for  the  engineers  of  Mercedes-Benz. 


Pushing  safety  and  performance  and  reliability 


and  human  comfort  as  far  forward  as  they 


have  ever  been  pushed.  Creating  what  just 


may  he  the  most  complete  car  ever  engineered - 


so  supremely  satisfying  to  own,  and  to  drive, 


ly- 


that  this  could  be  the  car  of  a  lifetime  for  you. 


7  3565 
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Bw  S-Class  suspension, 
sering  and  braking 
stems  exemplify  why 
thing  else  feels  like  a 
srcedes:  nothing  is 
gineered  like  a  Mercedes. 


Long-wheelbase  600SEL 
and  500 SEL  versions  of 
the  new  S-Class  furnish 
near-limousine  dimensions 
of  rear  seat  living  space. 


7  3565 


iS 


i 


'1.^  Ol.l . 
rrom  Hi.y. 


Meanwhile,  standard- 
wheelbase  400  SE, 
300SE  and  300SD* 
Sedans  almost  match  the 
interior  space  of  previous 
long-wheelbase  models. 


The  extensive  no-charge 
service  provisions  of  the 
new  Maintenance  Plus 
program  are  standard 
with  every  1992  S-Class. 

'  Diesel  models  not  available  in  California. 
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HE  CAUSE  OF  HUMAN  COMFORT 


has  been  pursued  more  deeply  and  more 


creatively  in  this  car  than  in  any 


Mercedes-Benz  before.  The  logical  dividend 


is  deeper  and  more  enduring  comfort - 


physical  and  psychological-  than  you  have 


experienced  in  any  Mercedes-Benz  before, 


fy 


and  perhaps  in  any  car  before. 
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e  car  adjusts  to 
Id  driver:  13  differ- 
'  t  electric  controls 
en  include  position- 
g  of  the  interior 
arview  mirror. 


Each  front  seat 
back  incorporates 
four  adjustable 
air  chambers  to 
customize  lumbar 
back  support. 


7  3565 


The  climate  control 
system  can  filter 
out  dust,  pollen 
and  even  spores  of 
five  microns  in  size. 


Generosity  of  space 
should  delight 
current  S-Class 
owners  and  astonish 
everyone  else. 


The  322-hp 
32-valve  500SEL 
V-8,  one  of  a  new 
range  of  high-per- 
formance  V-12,  V-8, 
and  gasoline  and 
turbodiesel  sixes. 


This  control 
module  is  the 
heart  of  one  of  the 
most  sophisticated 
electronic  systems 
ever  built  into 
an  automobile. 


Side  windows  sand- 
wich dehumidified  air 
between  two  sheets 
of  glass  to  seal  out 
summer  heat,  winter 
cold  and  noise  the 
year  round. 


The  new  S-Class 
makes  slamming 
doors  obsolete:  an 
electro-pneumatic 
device  pulls  the 
door  shut  when  it 
touches  the  lock. 


Thigh  length 
varies  among 
different  drivers  - 
so  drivers  can  vary 
the  length  of  the 
seat  cushion  for 
custom-fit  support. 


The  Bose  -  Beta 
audio  system 
premieres  in  the 
new  S-Class:  240 
watts,  I  I  speakers, 
concert-hall  sound 
for  every  occupant. 
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HE  CAUSE  OF  HUMAN  COMFORT 


has  been  pursued  more  deeply  and  more 


creatively  in  this  car  than  in  any 


Mercedes-Benz  before.  The  logical  dividend 


is  deeper  and  more  enduring  comfort 


physical  and  psychological  -  than  you  have 


experienced  in  any  Mercedes-Benz  before, 


ly 
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and  perhaps  in  any  car  before. 
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CCUPANT  SAFETY 

advancements  rank 

among  the  most 

significant  achievement 

of  the  new  S-Chiss.  Once 

again,  Mercedes-Benz 

has  used  technological 


innovation  not  to 


make  headlines  but 


to  make  progress. 


The  new  S-Class 
sedan  includes  driver 
and  front  passenger  air 
bags  as  part  of  its 
Supplemental  Restraint 
System. 


An  even  stronger 
central  body  structure 
improved  front  and  re: 
"crumple  zones,"  and 
enhanced  side-impact 
protection  measures. 


t« 


The  322-hp 
32-valve  500SEL 
V-8,  one  of  a  new 
range  of  high-per- 
formance  V-12,  V-8, 
and  gasoline  and 
turbodiesel  sixes. 


This  control 
module  is  the 
heart  of  one  of  the 
most  sophisticated 
electronic  systems 
ever  built  into 
an  automobile. 


Side  windows  sand- 
wich dehumidified  air 
between  two  sheets 
of  glass  to  seal  out 
summer  heat,  winter 
cold  and  noise  the 
year  round. 


The  new  S-Class 
makes  slamming 
doors  obsolete:  an 
electro-pneumatic 
device  pulls  the 
door  shut  when  it 
touches  the  lock. 


Thigh  length 
varies  among 
different  drivers  - 
so  drivers  can  vary 
the  length  of  the 
seat  cushion  for 
custom-fit  support. 


The  Bose'  Beta 
audio  system 
premieres  in  the 
new  S-Class:  240 
watts,  I  I  speakers, 
concert-hall  sound 
for  every  occupant. 
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VEN  THE  RANGE 


of  choice  is  generous:  the 

new  S-Chiss  concept  spans 

not  one  or  two,  hut  five 

distinctive  sedan  models. 


Top:  the  300SD* 
Turbodiesel  Sedan. 
Turbocharged 
148-hp  six-cylinder 
engine. 

'  Diesel  modek  not  .ivailablc  in  California. 


Middle:  the  300SE 
Sedan.  228-hp 
24-valve  six-cylinder 
engine. 


Bottom:  the  400  SE 
Sedan.  282-hp 
32-valve  V-8  engine. 


Top:  the  500SEL 
Sedan.   322-hp 
32-valve  V-8  engine, 
long  wheelbase. 


Bottom:  the  600  SEL 
Sedan.  402-hp 
48-valve   V-12  engine, 
long  wheelbase. 


ly- 
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The  Smallbone  Unfitted  Kitchen  fits  any  room.  Perfectly. 

Combining  the  traditional  skills  of  furniture  making  with  the  needs 
of  modern  living  gave  rise  to  Smallbone's  revolutionary  Unfitted  Range. 

Every  piece  of  furniture  has  been  ergonomically  designed  with  a 
specific  function  in  mind.  What's  more,  every  piece  is  made  by  hand. 

So  if  you're  looking  for  the  most  contemporary  of  kitchens,  look  no 
further  than  Smallbone's  Unfitted  Range.  It's  guaranteed  to  fit  the  bill. 


150 EAST  58TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  NY  10155.  TEL:  (212)  644  6006  •  CHEVY  CHASE  PLAZA.  5301  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.W.,  WASHINGTON  DC  20015   TEL:  (202)  537  3565 
34  EAST  PUTNAM  AVENUE,  GREENWICH,  CT  06830.  TEL:  (203)  869  0619  •  315  SOUTH  ROBERTSON  BLVD,  LA,  CA  90048.  TEL:  (213)  550  7299 


For  Your  124  Page  $10  Catalog  Please  Call  Toll  Free  1  800  765  5266 
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Beautiful  handcrafted  ceramic  tile  available  through: 


Walker  Tjmga 

8750  Melrose  Ave 

W  Hollywood.  CA  90069  213/659-1234 

Walker  Zanger 

2960  Airway  Ave  #B-104 

Costa  Mesa.  CA  92626  714/546-3671 

Walker  Zanger 

8901  Bradley  Ave 

Sun  Valley  CA  91352  818/504-0235 

Walker  Zanger 

11500  S  Main  #124 

Houston.  TX  77025  713/664-881 1 

Walker  Zanger 

7026  Old  Katy  Rd  #219 

Houston.  TX  77024  713/861-7745 

Walker  Zanger 

10600  Shadowood  #301 
Houston,  TX  77043  713/468-7994 

Southwestern  Ceramics 

San  Diego.  CA  619  2G8-3611 

Southwestern  Ceramics 

San  Marcos.  CA  619/741-2033 


Tllecraft 

San  Francisco.  CA  415/552-1913 

Tilecraft 

San  Jose.  CA  408/446-2676 

Tilecraft 

San  Rafael,  CA  415/456-0282 

Tllecraft 

Walnut  Creek.  CA  415/938-5222 

Waterworks 

Danbury  CT  203.792-9979 

Waterwortts 

Westport.  CT  203/227-5008 

Sunny  McLean  &  Co. 

Miami.  FL  305  573-5943 

Sunny  Mcl-ean  &  Co. 

Winterpark.  FL  407/647-3327 

Tiaditions  in  Tile 
Adanla.  GA  404/239-9186 

Traditions  in  Tile 

Roswell.  GA  404/343-9104 


Intenurtional  Tile  Design 

Honolulu.  HI  808/847-5959 

Chadwick's 

Uljertyville.  I L  708 '680-3222 

Tile  Source,  Inc. 

Overland  Park.  KS  913/345-8453 

Country  Tiles 

BaJtimore.  MD  301  332-1500 

Tiles,  a  refined  selection,  inc. 

Boston.  MA  617/437-0400 

Tiles,  a  refined  selection,  inc. 
(Design  Center) 

Boston.  MA  617357-5522 

Virginia  Tile 

Southtield.  Ml  313/353-4250 

Virginia  Tile 

Sterting  Heights.  Ml  313254-4960 

Virginia  Tile 

Troy.  Ml  313/649-4422 

Rollin  8.  Child 

Plymouth,  MN  612/559-5531 


Roliin  B.  Child 

St.  Paul,  MN  612635-0515 

Coufttry  Tiles 

Stockton.  NJ  609/397-0330 

Country  Tiles 

WestfieW.  NJ  908/232-9533 

Shelly  Tile 

New  York.  NY  21Z832-2255 

Tiles,  a  refirted  selection,  inc. 

New  York.  NY  212255-4450 

McCullough  Ceramics 

Winston  Salem.  NC  919/744-0660 

Hamilton  Parker 

Columtxjs.  OH  614/221-6593 

Paschal  DisL  Co./Old  World  Interiors 

Tulsa,  OK  918/622-0017 

United  Tile 

Portland.  OR  503/231-4959 

Country  Tiles 

Philadelphia.  PA  21 5/482-8440 


Tile  Collection 
Pittsburgh.  PA 412621-1051 

Frertch-Brown  Roots 

Dallas.  TX  214/363-4341 

Tlie  Contractors  Supply 

Nashville,  TN  615269-9669 

RoridaTlle 

Salt  Lake  City.  UT  801  485-2900 

United  Tile 

Seattle.  WA  206  251-5290 

Chiidcrest 

Menomonee  Falls.  Wl  414  781-2551 


75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  Yorl<  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  df 


The  premium  100mm  cigarette. 

FOR  THOSE  \)C^ITH   TIME    FOR 


ALIT\ 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


L. 


©Philip  Morris  Inc.  1991 

Lights:  11  mg  "tar,"  0.8  mg  nicotine-IOO's:  17  mg 
"tar,"  1.2  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC9"^od. 
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GARDENING 


The  Hermitage  at 
Selborne,  Hampshire,  above, 

by  Samuel  Hieronymus 
Grimm,  1 777.  Right:  Cascade 

for  West  Wycombe, 

Buckinghamshire,  attributed 

to  Giovanni  Niccolo 

Servandoni,  c.  1748. 


None  of  the 
works  on  dis- 
play better  il- 
lustrates that 
than  Humphry 
Repton's  de- 
lightful fold- 
away  rendering 

world  not  through  F'nr  :^  1 1   itQ  of  the  prospect  from 

what  man  can  do  to  it  Winipole  Hall,  a  coun- 

but  what  it  can  do  for  nffll^^nrl  (JV^CP  try  house  in  Cam- 
man.  Contrast  the  un-  ^  '  bridgeshire,  in  which 
dulating  asymmetries  flip  FnP"lish  an  obtrusive  stand  of 
of  Lancelot  "Capabili-  '^  trees  disappears  to 
ty"  Brown's  designs  of  CT^^rrlpn  W3S  \VlC  open  an  unobstructed 
the  1 760s  with,  say,  the  *-^  view  of  a  Gothic  tower 
exquisite  but  essential-             (101113^111   of            on  a  nearby  hilltop. 


ly  constricted  gardens 
of  seventeenth-centu- 
ry France  and  Japan, 
and  the  English  gar- 
den seems  nothing 
short  of  revolutionary.  The  imposi- 
tion of  obvious  artifice  gives  way  to  a 
gentle  and  tactful  improvement  of 
what  was  already  there,  coaxing  the 
land  into  an  ideal  version  of  itself. 


human 
intelligence 


Needless  to  say,  it  took 
considerable  sums  to 
move  hills,  dig  lakes, 
and  otherwise  remind 
Mother  Nature  of 
what  she  had  forgotten  to  do  the  first 
time  around.  Thus  the  history  of  En- 
glish landscape  design  also  intersects 
with  economics  and  politics.  At  the 
very  moment  that  the  industrial  rev- 
olution  and  the 
expansion  of  Brit- 
ain's  colonies 
spurred  a  nostal- 
gic awareness  of 
the  beauty  of  the 
rural  heart  of  the 
nation,  those  new 
sources  of  income 
helped  finance  the 
costly  labor-inten- 
sive indulgence  of 


Moses  Griffith's  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Shugborough,  Staffordshire,  c.  1 780. 


sculpting  the  landscape  on  a  compre- 
hensive scale. 

That  was  epitomized  by  Stourhead  I 
in  Wiltshire  and  Stowe  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, also  England's  greatest' 
collections  of  garden  follies.  But  as 
the  less  ambitious  schemes  empha- 
size, the  urge  to  make  a  demi-para- 
dise  in  one's  own  backyard  was  not 
limited  to  magnates.  Even  country 
squires  of  relatively  modest  means 
could  erect  an  obelisk  or  trellis  that 
caught  the  eye  and  acted  as  a  remind- 
er that  for  all  its  offhand  grace  the 
English  garden  was  still  the  domain 
of  human  intelligence. 

Modernism  made  one  of  its  first 
appearances  in  the  English  garden. 
The  standard  histories  of  modern 
architecture  begin  with  the  marvel- 
ous iron  and  glass  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  and  in  no  other 
country  have  distinguished  archi- 
tects worked  more  closely  with  their 
counterparts  in  the  garden,  exempli- 
fied by  the  famous  collaborations  of 
Gertrude  Jekyll  and  Sir  Edwin  Lut- 
yens  (whose  remarkable  garden  for 
Castle  Drogo  in  Devon,  designed 
during  andjust  after  World  War  I,  is 
one  of  the  show's  highlights). 

When  Shakespeare  wrote  of  En- 
gland as  "this  blessed  plot,"  he  might 
well  have  been  referring  to  the  ideal 
conjunction  of  topography  and  cli- 
mate that  has  been  one  of  the  most 
necessary  components  of  his  coun- 
try's flourishing  garden  culture.  Yet 
as  "An  English  Arcadia"  suggests, 
there  is  much  more  to  this  centuries- 
old  phenomenon  than  merely  taking 
advantage  of  a  good  hand  dealt  by 
nature.  Isolated  from  the  turmoils  of 
the  Continent  and  later  the  center  of 
a  worldwide  empire,  England  care- 
fully cultivated  its  collective  identity 
not  in  its  churches  or  palaces  (few  of 
which  approached  foreign  splen- 
dors) but  in  its  gardens.  It  was  a  na- 
tionalism of  a  most  subtle  variety, 
reinforcing  the  message  that  there  is 
no  place  like  home.  Even  for  those  of 
us  whose  homes  are  elsewhere,  that 
is  a  compelling  commentary  on  the 
deeply  emotional  appeal  of  the  enliv- 
ening art  of  gardening.  A 
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Fall-Off-The-Floor  Sale  Now  In  Progress. 


La  Jolla  Showroom  at  7629  Girard  Avenue,  (619)  456-0246,  Other  Southern  California  showrooms  in 

Los  Angeles  (213)  657-3990  •  Rancho  Mirage  (619)  770-2919  •  Laguna  Niguel  (714)  643-1616. 

For  brochure  send  $10  to  Corporate  Headquarters:  145  W.  134th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90061.  (800)  735-7347 
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.  for  the  style  of  your  life. 


Century  Furniture  introduces  reproductions  and  adaptations  from 

Henry  Ford  Museum  &  Greenfield  Village. 

Over  fifty  pieces  in  cherry,  mahogany,  pine,  and  painted  wood. 

Designs  as  classic  and  diverse  as  the  originals  that  inspired  them. 

Please  call  1-800-852-5552  or  write 

Century  Furniture,  Hickory,  North  Carolina  28603  for  further  information. 
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"Odyssey"  by  Lars  Hellsten.   8"  wide,  $225.00 


Weight,  power,  clarity. 

No  material  is  as  honest  as  crystal. 

Crystal  hides  nothing  fivm  your  eye, 
but  shows  its  pure  heart  like 

faith,  hope,  and  charity. 


Orrefors 


Orrcfors 
\  Sweden 


Nordic  light  transformed  into  crystal. 


Available  at  Galleri  Orrefors  &  Kosta  Boda,  New  York  and  Costa  Mesa,  and  fine  retail  stores  nationwide. 


At  a  time  of  year  when  Man- 
hattan is  shrugging  off  its 
cotton  cardigan  and  think- 
ing about  wrapping  up  in  a  good 
woolen  coat,  Jean-Michel  Diot  is 
dreaming  about  the  sun.  "My  cuisine 
is  always  an  expression  of  my  mood, 
of  my  response  to  the  day,"  says  the 
lanky  thirty-two-year-old  French 
chef.  "When  I  woke  up  this  morning 
and  felt  the  drop  in  temperature,  it 
gave  me  the  desire  to  use  sunny  in- 
gredients— basil  with  rigatoni,  lem- 
on with  guinea  fowl — to  give  my 
customers  a  little  warmth." 

Tossing  a  mountain  of  roasted 
vegetables  and  beef  bones  for  stock, 
Diot  outlines  his  "cuisine  de  temper- 
ament" from  the  red  and  cream  tiled 
kitchen  at  Park  Bistro  (4 1 4  Park  Ave- 
nue South;  212-689-1360),  the  res- 
taurant he  joined  (and  rescued)  in 
the  winter  of  1989.  Today  his  estab- 
lishment remains  perhaps  this  coun- 
try's most  sincere  exponent  of 
French  bistro  cooking — lusty,  satis- 
fying, and  the  precise  opposite  of  ce- 
rebral. But  while  respecting  the 
democratic  assimiptions  of  the  bistro 
tradition,  Diot's  comfort  food  is  also 
more  evolved,  less  humble  than 
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most,  the  volume  turned  up  high  on 
its  bright  Mediterranean  flavors  and 
combinations.  In  one  of  his  early 
signature  dishes,  which  filled  Park 
Bistro's  banquettes  with  patrons,  he 
layered  fillet  of  cod  with  mashed 
potatoes  over  a  base  of  oven-dried 

Baron  of  Bistros 

Jean-Michel  Diot 

delivers  the  lusty 

cooking  of  Provence  to 

New  York  diners 


Bv  Christopher 
Petkanas 


tomatoes  and  crowned  the  whole 
with  a  tangle  of  deep-fried  leeks.  In 
the  heat  and  hysteria  of  the  so-called 
New  York  bistro  explosion — fueled 
by  Diot's  opening  late  last  year  of  Les 
Halles  (4 1 1  Park  Avenue  South;  2 1 2- 
679-41  1 1),  where  the  food  is  sim- 
pler, the  prices  kinder,  and  the  pace 
faster — his  was  the  standard  against 
which  so  many  others  were  judged. 

Born  in  V'ichy  and  raised  in  Vi- 
enne  outside  Lyons,  Diot  received 
his  most  important  training  in  coast- 
al Provence.  He  had  already  put  in 
time  in  the  celebrated  kitchen  of  Mi- 
chel Guerard  at  Eugenie-les-Bains  in 
southwest  France  when,  in  1984,  he 
joined  Jacques  Chibois  at  the  Royal 
Gray  in  Cannes.  There  Diot  recog- 
nized the  muscular  freehanded  cui- 
sine of  Provence  as  the  style  that 
would  shape  his  own  cooking.  Later, 
as  executive  chef  at  Maxim's  de  Paris 
in  New  York,  he  met  Max  Bernard, 
the  maitre  d'hotel  with  whom  he 
would  revive  Park  Bistro;  Philippe 
Lajaunie,  a  mutual  French  friend, 

Diot,  above  left,  at  Les  Halles.  Above: 
Hochepot  de  boeuf  enriched  with  duck  legs 
en  confit  and  truffles.  Left:  Tarte  sablee 
au  chocolat  served  with  orange  compote. 
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the  precise  opposite 

of  cerebral 


Like  all  good  bistros,  Park  Bistro,  above, 
is  colorful  and  crowded  with  tables. 
Above  right:  At  Les  Halles,  a  retail 
butcher  specializes  in  French  cuts  and 
preparations.  Below  right:  Diot's  version 
of  a  pissaladiere,  a  classic  tart  from  the 
Riviera,  calls  for  tuna,  onion,  and  fennel. 

was  partner  number  three.  The  team 
hung  Park  Brstro's  walls  with  photo- 
graphs of  Simone  Signoret  and  Jean 
Cocteau,  lined  jars  of  preserved  veg- 
etables above  a  banner  of  scalloped 
lace,  and  slipped  a  cassette  of  French 
pop  singer  Patricia  Kaas  into  the  tape 
player.  With  Diot  at  the  oven,  success 
blew  through  the  velvet  draft  curtain 
at  the  entrance  within  weeks. 

Les  Halles,  where  Diot  installed 
the  Portuguese  chef  Jose  de  Mei- 
relles,  was  the  same  quick  success. 
Furnished  with  vintage  counters  and 
a  marble-topped  cashier's  desk 
shipped  over  from  a  butcher's  shop 
in  France,  the  restaurant  has  a  ceil- 
ing painted  to  suggest  decades  of  ac- 
cumulated Oauloises  smoke.  Just 
inside  the  front  door,  Bruno  Gui- 


bert,  a  Nantes  native,  runs  a  retail 
butcher's  counter  specializing  in 
French  cuts  and  preparations  such  as 
ratatouille-stuffed  shoulder  of  lamb. 

"I  bring  a  young  interpretation  to 
cuisine  de  bistro — ameliorating, 
transforming,  recomposing,"  says 
Diot,  whose  free-range  chickens, 
milk-fed  lamb,  pork,  herbs,  and  mes- 
clun  come  from  North  Country  Nat- 
ural Meats  and  Lucky  Duck  Farms  in 
upstate  New  York.  "I  take  a  pissala- 
diere, the  onion  and  anchovy  tart  of 
the  Riviera,  and  do  it  with  fennel  and 
thinly  sliced  tuna  to  give  it  a  lighter 
note.  My  version  of  a  pan-bagnat,  a 
kind  of  salade  nigoise  sandwich,  is 
spread  with  a  puree  of  olives  and  an- 
chovies and  layered  with  sardines. 
And  in  addition  to  the  expected  cuts 
of  meat,  my  hochepot  is  enriched 
with  duck  confit  and  truffles." 

Having  also  created  Park  Avenue 
Gourmandises,  a  cafe  and  specialty 
food  shop,  and  Park  Avenue  Town- 
house, a  catering  business,  the  baron 
of  New  ^'ork  bistros  is  thinking  about 


launching  another  kind  of  restaurant 
in  the  French  vernacular.  "What  this 
town  needs,"  says  Diot,  hungry  eyes 
dancing,  "is  a  good  brasserie." 

HOCHEPOT  DE  BOEUF  LES  HALLES 

Les  Halles  Stew 

1  pound  beef  rib  bones 

2  pounds  beef  shin 

1  pound  beef  shank 

2  pounds  oxtail,  cut  into  8  pieces 
1  veal  shank 

Coarse  sea  salt 

3  black  peppercorns 

V2  pound  leeks,  green  part  removed 

and  reserved 
1  head  savoy  cabbage 
1   bunch  parsley 

4  sprigs  fresh  thyme 
V'2  pound  onions 

4  cloves 
V2  pound  carrots 

8  pieces  marrow  bone, 

1  V'>  inch  each 
'/-'  pound  turnips 

1  pound  celery  stalks 

1  fennel  bulb 

1  truffle 

3  cloves  garlic 

4  duck  legs  en  confit 
6  tomatoes 

1  teaspoon  horseradish 
Pinch  of  dried  thyme 
Pickles  (optional) 

Place  first  5  ingredients  in  a  large  pot 
and  add  enough  water  to  cover  com- 
pletelv.  Cook  20  minutes,  uncovered, 
o\  er  ver\'  high  heat.  Skim  fat  from  top. 
Reduce  flame  and  add  sea  salt  (about  ¥4 
teaspoon  per  quart  of  water)  and  pep- 
percorns. Cook  another  20  minutes, 
skimming  fat  occasionally. 

While  stock  is  cocjking,  tie  the  leeks 
in  a  bunch.  Core  the  cabbage  head  and 
cut  into  4  pieces.  Make  a  bouquet  garni 
of  the  parsley,  thvme  sprigs,  and  the 
green  part  of  the  leeks.  Cut  the  onions 
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if  and  slick  the  cloves  into  them. 
A  slice  of  car  rot  to  each  end  of  mar- 
•  ~  .  pieces.  Add  leeks,  cabbage,  on- 
;i-.  .i,  remaining  carrots,  turnips, 
cv'iery,  fennel,  truffle,  1  garlic  clove, 
and  bouquet  garni  and  cook  15  min- 
utes. Remove  turnips  and  cook  25  min- 
utes, removing  vegetables  to  a  bowl 
with  a  little  broth  as  they  are  done.  Add 
the  duck  legs  en  confit,  2  tomatoes,  and 
the  marrow  bone  pieces.  Cook  another 
30  minutes  and  skim  a  final  time. 

To  make  tomato  sauce,  chop  re- 
maining 4  tomatoes  and  2  garlic  cloves. 
Combine  with  horseradish,  dried 
thyme,  and  2  ladles  broth.  Cook  20-30 
minutes  over  low  heat.  Moisten  meat 
and  vegetables  with  a  little  broth.  Serve 
tomato  sauce  separately  and  garnish 
with  the  pickles.  Serves  8. 

PISSALADIERE  DE  THON  FRAIS 

Tuna,  Onion,  and  Fennel  Tart 
V2  pound  packaged  puff  pastry 
2  large  onions 
2  bulbs  fennel 

Va  cup  plus  3  tablespoons  olive  oil 
2  cloves  garlic,  crushed 
4  sprigs  fresh  thyme 
1  bay  leaf 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 
4  fresh  tuna  steaks,  about 
6  ounces  each 


1  medium  carrot 

I  yellow  pepper 

1  red  pepper 

1  medium  zucchini 

2  tomatoes 

1  tablespoon  soy  sauce 

5  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

1  small  bunch  chives 

3  sprigs  fresh  basil 
25  pitted  olives 

Roll  out  pastry  to  1 0  inches  in  diameter 
and  '/s  inch  thick.  Prick  with  a  fork, 
then  place  on  a  lightly  greased  baking 
sheet  and  refrigerate.  Cut  onions  in 
half  lengthwise  and  slice  thinly.  Repeat 
with  1  bulb  fennel.  In  a  heavy  bot- 
tomed casserole,  warm  5  tablespoons 
of  the  olive  oil  over  low  heat.  Add  on- 
ion and  fennel  slices,  crushed  garlic 
cloves,  1  sprig  thyme,  and  bay  leaf. 
Saute  15-20  minutes  over  low  heat, 
stirring  often;  do  not  allow  onion  to 
brown.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  set  aside. 

Place  each  tuna  steak  between  two 
sheets  of  plastic  wrap  and  flatten  to 
about  %  inch  thick. 

To  make  vegetable  vinaigrette,  dice 
carrot,  peppers,  remaining  fennel 
bulb,  zucchini,  and  tomatoes.  Warm  2 
tablespoons  olive  oil  in  a  frying  pan 
and  saute  vegetables  2  minutes  until 


tender.  Put  the  mixture  in  a  salad  bowl 
and  add  soy  sauce,  lemon  juice,  and  re- 
maining olive  oil.  Stir  and  set  aside. 

Preheat  oven  to  400  degrees.  Chop 
chives,  julienne  basil,  strip  remaining 
thyme  sprigs,  and  chop  olives.  Bake 
pastry  about  12  minutes  until  golden. 
Remove  crust  from  oven  and  spread 
onion  mixture  on  top.  Place  tuna  steaks 
on  top  of  onion,  covering  surface  of  the 
tart.  Bake  5  minutes  until  tuna  is  just 
cooked.  Before  serving,  top  with  vege- 
table vinaigrette  and  sprinkle  with 
herbs  and  olives.  Serves  8. 

TARTE  SABLEE  AU  CHOCOLAT 

Chocolate  Tart  with  Shortbread  Crust 

1  pound  butter,  at  room 
temperature 

P/j  cups  sugar 

2  pinches  salt 

6  eggs 

2'/2  cups  sifted  flour 
2  egg  yolks 

7  ounces  bitter  chocolate 
V4  cup  corn  starch 

Confectioners'  sugar 

Preheat  oven  to  325  degrees.  Combine 

7  ounces  of  the  butter,  ¥4  cup  of  the 
sugar,  salt,  and  2  eggs.  Slowly  add 
flour,  mixing  only  until  incorporated. 
Form  a  ball  with  the  dough,  wrap  in  a 
damp  cloth,  and  refrigerate  2  hours. 
Roll  out  dough  to  1 0  inches  in  diameter 
and  -A  inch  thick  and  place  in  a  pie  tin. 
Line  with  aluminum  foil,  weigh  down, 
and  bake  10  minutes. 

Combine  the  remaining  4  eggs,  egg 
yolks,  and  cup  of  sugar  and  beat  with 
an  electric  mixer  fitted  with  a  whisk  at- 
tachment until  mixture  turns  com- 
pletely white.  Meanwhile,  melt  the 
chocolate  in  a  bain-marie,  soften  the 
remaining  butter,  and  gently  fold  in 
the  chocolate.  When  egg  mixture  is 
white,  add  corn  starch,  then  combine 
with  chocolate  and  butter.  Pour  over 
crust  and  bake  1  hour  at  300  degrees. 
Before  serving,  dust  with  confection- 
ers' sugar  and  top  with  Salade  d'Or- 
anges  (recipe  below).  Serves  8. 

SALADE  D'ORANGES 

Orange  Compote 

8  oranges 

3  tablespoons  sugar 
2  tablespoons  rough-cut  orange 
marmalade 

Finely  julienne  zest  of  4  of  the  oranges 
and  place  in  a  heavy  bottomed  casse- 
role with  sugar  and  6  tablespoons  of 
water.  Cook  over  low  heat  until  syrupy, 
about  30  minutes,  then  drain.  Peel  or- 
anges, remove  white  fiber,  and  sepa- 
rate into  sections.  Combine  with  mar- 
malade and  cooked  zest.  A 
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Jan  Morris  once  said  she  was  of- 
ten less  concerned  with  what  a 
place  was  than  with  what  it 
might  be.  A  compHcated  and  pecu- 
liar attitude  for  a  travel  writer,  I  used 
to  think,  but  the  distinction  is  one 
I've  come  to  appreciate. 

Selva  is  Spanish  for  jungle;  La 
Selva  is  the  aptly  simple  name  Eric 
Schwartz,  an  erstwhile  screenwriter 
from  Los  Angeles,  selected  for  the 
retreat  he  built  four  years  ago  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  few  untouched 
rain  forests  in  the  Amazon.  The  ter- 
minus of  a  one-hour  flight  over  the 
Andes  from  Quito,  Ecuador,  a 
„r-,  three-hour  motorized  ca- 
noe expedition  down 


the  muddy  Rio  Napo,  a  half-hour 
hike  into  the  jungle  on  a  chonta-slat 
trail,  and  another  half-hour  paddle 
by  canoe  through  swamps  lined  with 
mangrove  and  fallen  trees,  La  Selva 
is  a  highly  agreeable  clump  of  palm- 
thatched  bamboo  huts  overlooking  a 
calm  broad  lake  the  -^ 
color  of  beef  bouillon. 
Each  small  hut  (there 
are  sixteen  in  all)  con- 
tains a  pair  of  four- 
poster  beds  draped 
with  mosquito  netting, 
a  shower  and  toilet, 
and  a  couple  of  kero- 
sene lamps.  Two  larg- 
er huts  serve  as  the 
lounge  and  dining 
room  where  an  atten- 
tive Indian  staff  in 
chefs  whites  serves  up 
French -Ecuadorian 
dishes  (roast  pork  in 
tropical  seasonings, 
catfish  in  wine  sauce) 
with  jams,  mousses, 
and  drinks  from  local 
fruits  that  have  fiction- 
al-sounding  names: 
u villas,  guayabas, 
guanabanas.  A  few 
well-trained  natural- 
ists are  on  hand  for 
guided  jungle  explora- 
tion— or  one  can  take 
in  the  jungle  from  a  hammock,  con- 
template the  reflection  of  mauritia 
palms  and  fig  trees  in  the  placid  sur- 
face of  Garzacocha,  or  Heron  Lake. 
"At  La  Selva,  anything  is  possible," 
goes  the  promotional  literature,  the 
Club  Med  intimations  of  which 
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seemed  distinctly  at  odds  with  the 
very  exoticism  of  the  place,  the  green 
teemingness  of  the  rain  forest  and  its 
indifference  to  human  comfort. 
When  the  equatorial  sun  was  not 
searing  the  patch  of  skin  I  missed 
with  SPF-30,  it  was  usually  obscured 
by  clouds  promising 
monsooiilike  precipi- 
tation. One  late  after- 
noon we  paddled  up 
the  lake  under  cumuli 
stagily  backlit  by  a 
golden  setting  sun. 
Our  guide  directed 
our  attention  to  the 
clouds  behind  us, 
black  thunderheads 
accumulating  mass 
like  giant  dividing 
cells.  In  a' minute  we 
were  deluged;  in  an- 
other minute  the 
storm  had  passed  and 
we  were  gliding  tran- 
quilly through  one  end 
of  a  technicolor  rain- 
bow. The  jungle  quick- 
ened. Monkeys  chat- 
tered in  the  palms;  an 
ungainly  hoatzin 
flapped  its  way  out  of 
the  lagoon;  macaws, 
toucans,  and  parrots 
screeched  at  one  an- 
other from  the  tangled 
banks.  Orchids  and  giant  ferns 
dripped  into  the  lake  whose  depths 
concealed,  I  imagined,  the  stirrings 
of  the  caimans  we'd  located  with 
flashlights  the  night  before,  the  elec- 
tric eels  and  the  piranhas  we'd 
only  heard  about.  Piranhas, 


At  La  Selva  guests  can  experience  the  rain  forest  from  a  canoe, 
above,  a  hundred-foot  observation  tower,  top,  or  a  hammock. 


O  N  D  O  N 


BURBERRYS,  9  EAST  57TH  STREET;  INIEW  YORK.  (80d 

:RRYS  in  ATLANTA.  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  DENVER,  MANHASSET,  MINNEAPOLIS,  PHILADEL 
SHORT  HILLS.  SOUTH  COAST  PUZ^TAMFORD,  TROY,  WASHING 
BERRYS  SHOWROOM,  SUITE  1714.  1290  AVENI^HH  AMERICAS,  NEW  YORK.  N.^ 
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iiAVEL 

La  Selva  is  a 

olace  where  the  ear 

is  the  primary 

organ;  we  heard 

many  more  animals 

than  we  saw 

we  were  told,  eat  people  only  in  mov- 
ies; the  strangle!'  fig  works  its  hang- 
ing roots  around  the  host  tree  until  it 
is  consumed;  the  ocelot  hunts  in 
trees  as  well  as  on  the  ground;  the  gi- 
ant conga  ant  and  the  tiny  fire  ant  are 
quite  toxic;  the  anaconda  can  swal- 
low a  deer;  the  ground  bones  of  the 
bullfrog  will  cure  a  child's  cough;  the 
flowers  of  the  banana  tree  are  used  as 
a  female  contraceptive.  The  intricate 
threatened  warp  and  woof  of  jungle 
life  was  starting  to  become  some- 
thing more  immediate  than  a  sono- 
rous voice-over  (or  Nature. 

The  threat  in  this  case  comes  from 


oil  companies.  All  the  more  pointed, 
then,  our  cartoon  strip  of  man-ver- 
sus-nature  encounters:  the  outboard 
on  our  canoe  dies  on  a  silt  bar  and  we 
bob  downstream,  flattened  in  the 
hull  to  avoid  disfigurement  bv  the 
branches  overhead,  until  our  guide 
can  locate  a  safe  inlet.  Leaving  La 
Selva,  on  our  way  back  up  the  Rio 
Napo,  the  fog  is  so  thick  that  we  trav- 
el in  a  circle,  to  the  hilarity  of  the 
dugout  crew,  returning  after  logging 
several  miles  to  our  point  of  depar- 
ture— a  journey  that  would  be  frus- 
trating only  somewhere  else, 
somewhere,  for  example,  where 
there  are  accurate  plane  schedules. 
In  the  middle  of  the  forest,  after 
watching  a  hundred-foot  tree  spon- 
taneously topple  and  crash  on  the 
jungle  floor,  we  climb  a  wooden  ob- 
servation tower  of  the  same  height 
and  indeterminate  soundness:  I  re- 
member an  extra  gravitational  tug, 
suddenly  experiencing  the  canopy 
below  as  a  lush  vortex.  Back  on  earth, 
where  it  had  started  to  rain,  one  of 
our  party  related  the  story  of  a  friend 


IN/I  ASTER  CRAFT 


Ancient   detail    in    brass 


aOOO    YEAR    OLD    DESIGN    DETAILS    CAST    irvl    SOLID    BRASS    ON    A     CONTEM- 
PORARY  FORMAT    BY    lYI  ASTE  nCR  AFT     AVAILABLE    THROUGH    FINE    FURNITURE 
RETAILERS    OR    ANY    BAKER.    KNARP   S    TUBBS    SHOWROOM 
LISTED    BELOW      FOR    LITERATURE    AND    THE   NAME    OF 


CONVENIENT    RESOURCE,    PHONE     1     BOO    3e5-352E 


who'd  been  on  safari  in  Kenya  with  a 
woman  from  San  Francisco  who 
strayed  from  camp  and  was  fatally 
gored  by  a  Cape  buffalo;  the  poor 
woman's  husband  remarried  within 
the  year.  On  our  mucky  way  back  to 
our  huts,  our  own  camp,  we  listened 
to  the  horrible  post-Darwinian  nar- 
rative with  the  fascination  of  Boy 
Scouts  trading  ghost  stories. 

La  Selva  is  a  place  where  anything 
is,  if  not  possible,  at  least  imaginable. 


K  N  A  r  P   &   T  L' 


La  Selva's  huts  have  palm-thatched  roofs 
and  four-poster  beds. 

It's  a  place  where  the  ear  is  the  pri- 
inary  organ;  we  heard  many  more 
animals  than  we  saw — and  titi  mon- 
keys, for  instance,  can  suggest  any- 
thing from  a  parakeet's  squabble  to 
the  labor  pains  of  something  prehis- 
toric. Under  palm  fronds  a  heavy 
equatorial  rain  sounds  much  the  way 
you'd  expect,  but  it  can  put  you  in 
mind  of  all  kinds  of  things.  It  made 
me  suppose,  briefly,  that  I  lived  here, 
a  Hollywood  dropout  who  raised 
butterflies  and  led  a  Kurtz-like  exis- 
tence. Eric  Schwartz  told  us  he'd  dis- 
co vered  the  site  for  La  Selva 
paddling  around  in  his  canoe:  he  lost 
his  balance  and  capsized,  and  when 
he  came  up  the  first  thing  he  saw  was 
a  clearing  above  a  gentle  rise  at  the 
lake's  edge.  He  said  he  had  found 
seven  teen -hundred-year-old  pot- 
tery shards  on  the  property  w  hen  he 
was  putting  up  the  huts.  One  morn- 
ing two  of  us  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
collecting  fragments  around  the 
stilts  of  our  hut.  They  may  be  the  re- 
mains of  fourth-century  pottery.  Or 
they  may  be  pieces  of  late  twentieth 
century  concrete.  I  keep  them  on  a 
bookshelf  next  to  a  pair  of  gold  cuff 
links.  (La  Selva,  6  de  Diciembre, 
2816,  Quito,  Ecuador;  2-554-686)  A 
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Pigeons  en  Croute  ou  Jambon  Salade, 
je  l'habille  avec  quoi  ce  soir  ? 

Pigeon  in  pastry  shell  or  ham  salad,  how  will  they  dress  me  tonight? 


^i^.. 


BERNARDAUD 

LIMOGES  •  PARIS  •  NEW  YORK  •MUNICH 

Bernardaud  brings  beauty  to  your  table. 


Mailable  at BernarditiMffd.  777 Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 

and  dither  select  stores.      ^. 


m 


r''r*wiu<l  Infoniialion  &  Ad\ertL>4er  Service  I>irerlor> 

-;G  connections,  a  directory  of 
advertisers  who  oppear  regularly  in  HG, 
offers  additional  information  about  tfieir  fine 
products.  Circle  tfie  number  on  tfie 
aftocfied  cord  tfiat  corresponds  to  your 
selection  and  complete  tfie  form  as 
requested.  Send  to:  HG,  P.O.  Box  1608, 
Riverfon,  NJ   08077-9908 


Art  &  Antiques 

1.  STEPHANIE  HOPPEN  GALLERY:  Decorahng 

wilh  P'C''jres  depids  mdividuol  Didures  and  toom  sellings 
OS  only  Stephanie  Hoppen  can  do    $22  40 

2.  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART:  Our  new 
Chnslmos  colalog  of  unosuol  and  dislmguished  presenls 
adopted  dom  works  of  art  Color,  1  44  pages  $  1  00 

3.  MILL  HOUSE  ANTIQUES:  In  a  glorious  country 
selling  seventeen  sfiowrooms  filled  witfi  English  and 
French  aniique  turmlure,  chandeliers,  accessories,  and 
works  of  art,  replenished  by  frequent  buying  trips  to 
Europe  Closed  Tuesdays  Free  brochu'e 

4.  THE  WARNER  COLLECTION:  Wild  birds  of 
America  illustrate  this  color  catalog  showcasing  limiled- 
edition  prinis  by  British  artist  Basil  Ede  FHis  renderings  are 
life-size  and  display  unmatched  detail  and  ornithological 
occuracy   $5  00 

Automotive 

5.  INFINITI:  Please  check  reader  service  number  5 
We  would  be  happy  to  send  you  more  informalion  on  the 
full  line  of  Infiniti  luxury  oulomobiles,  including  the  name 
and  location  of  the  nearest  dealership  where  you  con 
arrange  for  a  test  drive   Free 

6.  JAGUAR  CARS,  INC.:  Send  for  nore  information 
on  the  classic  XJ6.  Sovereign,  and  Vanden  Plas  sedans  os 
well  as  the  V- 1  2  powered  XJ-S  coupe  and  convertible  Free 

7.  LEXUS:  Experience  the  highly  acclaimed  Lexus  LS 
400  ond  ES  250  luxury  sedons-lhe  result  of  our  relentless 
pursuit  of  perfection   Free  brochure 

8.  MITSUBISHI  MOTOR  SALES  OF  AMERICA,  INC.: 
Bringing  you  Diamante,  its  stunning  new  luxury 
performance  sedan  as  well  as  the  mulli~award  winning 
Eclipse  sports  coupe  and  Galonl  sports  sedan  For 
brochure  and  dealer  locations  call  (800|  447-4700  or 
circle  number  8   Free 

Fashion  &  Beauty 

9.  AMERICAN  LEGEND'"  MINK/BLACKGLAMA  : 

The  world  s  finest  natural  ranch-raised  mink  is  produced  in 
America  ond  marketed  by  American  legend™  Sold  by 
registered  furriers  worldwide  Call  (8001  445-6465  Free 
consumer  fDOoklel 

10.  EDDIE  BAUER,  INC.:  Each  piece  is  a  signed 
original  Renew  your  outdoor  spirit  with  the  famous  Eddie 
Bauer  catalog  Men's  and  women's  clothing  ond  gear  of 
enduring  style  and  unsurpassed  quality  Free 
11.GUERLAIN  BOUTIQUE4Y-MAIL:  Frances  most 
sensotional  color  cosmetics,  scientific  skin  core,  and  treasured 
fragrances  are  available  to  you  in  one  beautiful  portfolio.  A 
one-year  subscription  is  $4  00 

12.  LA  VON  SPORTSWEAR:  For  women  and  men  If 
not  carried  by  your  favorite  deportment  or  specially  store, 
call  lovon  Where  to  Buy  (800|  456-4437 

13.  LEVI  STRAUSS  &  CO.  WOMENSWEAR: 
Levi's  Dockers  1  00%  cotton  sportswear  For  the  nearest 
Levi's   womensweor  retailer  call  |800|  872-5384 

14.  RIVIERA  CONCEPTS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.: 
Brings  you  four  of  ihe  most  fabulous  scents  availoble 
today  Sung  by  Alfred  Sung,  Sung  Homme,  Alfred  Sung 
E  N  C  O.R  E  ,  and  Mackie  by  Bob  Mackie  For  more 
informalion  or  to  order  by  moil  coll  |800|  32  1-3990 

15.  SPIEGEL:  Your  316-page  holiday  resource!  Filled 
with  the  lotesi  foshions,  gift  suggestions,  home  decorating 
ideos,  and  toys  Call  (8001  345-4500  or  write  for 
catalog  $3  00 


16.  TALBOTS:  Discover  the  best  in  classic  women's 
clothing  at  Talbots  Our  new  Chnslmos  catalogs  offer 
sizes  from  pelites  to  misses  size  20,  plus  our  new  inlimale 
apporel  collection  Exceptional  quality  backed  by  our 
unconditional  guarantee  Free 

Financial  Services 

17.  FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  CO.:  Good 
news  Fireman  s  Fund  offers  superior  protection  for  your 
home  and  possessions  Features  include  broader 
coverage  and  higher  limits  than  standard  insurance 
policies  Free  brochure 

Home  &  Design 

18.  ROBERT  ALLEN:  An  informative  idea  book  on 
how  to  use  fabrics  for  draperies,  bedspreads,  and  table 
covers,  featuring  Robert  Allen  fabrics  Free 

19.  ALLMILMO:  Fine  cabinetry  and  furniture,  custom- 
manufactured  for  the  highest  standards  provide  an 
extraordinary  orray  of  interior  design  possibilities  for  every 
style  of  contemporary  living   Lileroture  package  $  I  0  00 

20.  AMBIENCE,  INC.:  Custom  and  in-slock  furniture, 
modern  and  traditionol,  made  of  exotic  materials  and 
wood  veneers  Free  brochure 

21.  ANDERSEN  WINDOWS,  INC.:  Window  and 
potto  door  foctbook  featuring  Andersen  s  complete  Permo- 
Shield  low-maintenance  product  line.  Tips  on  creating 
custom  combinations,  planning  a  project,  and  choosing  a 
contractor   Free 

22.  ARMSTRONG  WORLD  INDUSTRIES:  Custom 
design  your  floor  wilh  Components  tile  The  56-page 
color  Custom  Design  Porlloho  includes  unique  lile 
installations  and  customization  concepts   $3  00 

23.  BAILEY  &  GRIFFIN,  INC.:  Since  1926 
specialists  m  English  chintzes,  printed  linens,  fine  traditional 
upholstery  fabrics,  and  wallpapers-available  through 
interior  designers  Free 

24.  THE  BOMBAY  COMPANY:  Specializing  in 
antique  reproduction  furnishings  and  accessories,  all  at 
sensible  prices   Send  for  our  catalog   $  1  00 

25.  ANDRE  BON:  A  wide  range  of  damasks, 
brocades,  Lampas  silk  loffetos,  and  lacquards,  all 
imported  from  France  Extensive  group  of  trims  that  con  be 
custom-colored   Free  brochure 

26.  BOUSSAC  OF  FRANCE,  INC.:  Offers  an  exclusive 
range  of  oveiscaled  botanicals,  paisleys,  novelty  prints 
wovens,  wallcoverings,  and  borders  Room  schemes  $5  00 

27.  CENTURY  FURNITURE  INDUSTRIES: 
Brochures  illustrating  Century's  collections  of  bedroom, 
dining  room,  occasional,  and  upholstered  furniture   $3  00 

28.  CHADSWORTH  COLUMNS:  Authentic 
replicotion,  following  designs  of  classical  orders,  and 
architectural  stock  are  available  in  o  variety  of  designs,  sizes, 
and  wood  species  Chodswotlh  —  Expect  the  Best!  (404) 
876-5410  $2  00 

29.  JANE  CHURCHILL:  Offering  a  wide  selection  of 
elegant  fabrics  and  wallpapers  at  affordable  prices 
Available  in  the  U  S  through  Cowtan  and  Tout,  New 
York   Free  brochure 

30.  COLEFAX  &  FOWLER:  Offering  o  wide  range 
of  stripes,  damasks,  and  trimmings  to  coordinate  with  our 
chintz  collections  Wallpapers  include  stripes,  florals,  and 
decorative  borders  Available  through  Cowtan  and  Tout, 
New  York   Free 

31.  FREDERICK  COOPER:  Excerpts  from  Frederick 
Cooper  s  extensive  new  collection  of  lamp  designs.  Hand- 
painted  porcelains,  hand-finished  metals,  carved  woods,  in 
art  deco,  art  nouveau,  and  traditional  designs.  $3  00. 

32.  COURISTAN:  The  foundation  of  any  great  room 
begins  with  Couriston  Makers  of  fine  fugs  and 
broodlooms  since  1926  For  a  Koshimor  Collection 
catalog  send  $4  00 

33.  M.  CRAIG  &  COMPANY:  Our  new  American 
originals  ore  mode  under  the  watchful  eye  and  the  steady 
hand  of  perfectionists  Brochure  $  1  5  00 

34.  CRYSTAL  FARM  ANTLER  CHANDELIERS: 
Chandeliers,  tables,  chairs,  mirrors,  lamps,  sconces 
condelobros,  and  more,  made  from  naturally  shed  deer 
and  elk  antlers  Aniique  reproductions  and  custom  pieces 
Commercial  and  residential  applications  Brochure  $3  00 

35.  DONGHIA  FURNITURE/TEXTILES:  Sequoia 
begs  to  be  touched,  draped,  hung,  upholstered,  and  even 
worn  The  subtle  jocquorded  stripe  pattern  makes  Sequoia  a 
luxurious  solid  color  alternative  The  ten  colonArays  range  from 
white  to  refreshing  neutrals  and  ink  colors  Sample  $2  00 

36.  DUETTE  BY  HUNTER  DOUGLAS:  We  Cover 
(fie  World's  AAosi  Beauiiiul  Views,  our  24-page  brochure. 


showcases  innovative  Duetle  window  fashions.  Exclusively 
from  Hunter  Douglas  $2  00 

37.  DUFOUR,  LTD.:  Bristol  Hall  II,  avoilable  at  fine  retail 
shops,  is  our  new  collection  of  traditional  wallcoverings  and 
fabrics  Our  exclusive  range  of  handprinted  wallcoverings  and 
biorders  is  avoilable  through  interior  designers  Free  brochure 

38.  DUPONT  CORIAN:  Efegonl  Design  for  Kilchen  &  Balh 
IS  o  fulkolor  brochure  filled  with  photographs  and  suggestions 
for  elegant  and  practical  ways  to  use  Corian.  Free. 

39.  EUER  PLUMBINGWARE:  Packet  highlighting 
the  varied  styles  of  El|er  sinks,  loilels,  whirlpools,  and  faucets 
More  than  fixtures  -  it's  furniture  for  your  bath   $  1 .00 

40.  ELKAY  MANUFACTURING  CO.:  Kitchen 
Ideas  booklet  describes  how  stoinless-sleel  sinks  and 
accessories  give  a  smart,  contemporary  look  that  flatters 
any  interior  and  blends  with  every  decor.  Includes  sinks, 
faucets,  water  dispensers,  and  olher  work-saving 
accessories  $  f  00 

41.  FORNASETTI  GALLERY:  The  artist  Piero 
Fornosetli,  known  for  his  black  ond  while 
architectural  furniture  and  decorated  china,  offers  o 
brochure  of  theme  and  variation  china  and  o 
poslcord  set  illustrating  chests,  chairs,  and  a  dog 
umbrella  slond    $6  00 

42.  FOURTICQ:  Featuring  the  Luciono  Collection  Bronze, 
stone,  and  marble  indoor/outdoor  decorative  furnishings 
including  blackamoor  sconces,  Gothic  monkey  condelobra, 
cupid  torchiers,  urns,  and  statuary.  Catalog  $2.00. 

43.  FRANKE,  INC.:  Full-color  catalog  featuring 
designer  sloinless-steel  and  quartz-composite  kitchen  sinks, 
faucets,  and  custom-fitted  occessories.  Includes 
contemporary  undermounts   $3  00 

44.  GAGGENAU:  Complete  information  on  all 
Goggenau  built-in  appliances  Brochure  $5  00 

45.  GE:  Welcome  to  the  kitchens  of  Monogram,  A  complete 
line  of  builtin  appliances  Forty-page  fulkolor  catalog  $500, 

46.  YVES  GONNET,  INC.:  Zodioque,  a  new 
[ocquord  design,  on  o  worp-prinled  copper  ground,  list 
price  $  1  44  00  per  yard   Sample  $2  00, 

47.  GORHAM,  INC.:  Our  fulkolor  brochure  features 
fine  china,  crystal,  and  silver  created  to  complement  each 
other  and  help  you  design  the  most  beouliful  table 
possible  Gorhom's  quality  craftsmonship  and  ottenlion  to 
detail  hove  been  a  Iradilion  since  f  83  1    Free  brochure, 

48.  CAROLE  GRATALE,  INC.:  A  collection  of 
bronze  and  iron  furniture  including  beds  in  custom  sizes. 
Catalog  $2000 

49.  HADDONSTONE  (USA),  LTD.:  Fine  English 
garden  ornaments  and  architectural  stonework.  Includes 
a  superb  range  of  classical  stonework  beautifully 
illustrated  in  an  88-page  color  cotolog.  Free, 

50.  HARDEN  FURNITURE:  A  complete  library  of 
Harden  catalogs,  featuring  solid  cherry,  oak,  mahogany, 
brass,  gloss,  and  country  Also  o  collection  of  Ifodilionol 
upholstery   $20  00 

51.  HERMAN  FURNITURE:  Obvrousf/.  Helcman 
brochure  includes  full-color  photos  and  descriptions  of 
furniture  from  leading  Hekman  collections,  featuring 
entertainment  centers   S  5 

52.  HENREDON  FURNITURE  INDUSTRIES,  INC.: 
Charisma— contemporary  furnishings  with  gentle  overtones  of 
neoclassicism  in  a  light  monochromatic  finish.  Pure  silhouettes 
warmed  by  pole  ash  veneers,  accented  vwtfi  polished  bfoss. 
Designs  for  living,  dining,  and  t^edroom  $7.00. 

53.  HICKORY  CHAIR  COMPANY:  The  James  River 
Collection's  Fiftieth  Anniversary  colalog  features  1  8lh- 
century  inspired  mahogany  bedroom,  dining  room,  and 
occasional  furniture  as  well  as  upholstery.  New  f  70-page 
color  catalog  $  1  2  00 

54.  HORCHOW  COLLECTION:  We  continue  to 
deliver  the  fmesl  m  fashion  home  furnishings,  and  gifts. 
Write  for  a  full  year  of  cotologs.  $5.50  (refunded  wilh 
your  first  purchase). 

55.  CHRISTOPHER  HYLAND,  INC.:  A  glossy  color 
catalog  of  200  classic  antique  reproduction  mirrors,  finiols, 
tiebocks,  rods,  polls,  coronna,  mirrors,  sconces,  lamps, 
garden  and  wall  accessories,  and  furniture  by  Adam  and 
Horace  Wolpole  from  great  European  houses.  $  1  5.00. 

56.  INTERNATIONAL  LINEN  PROMOTION 
COMMISSION:  helpful  hints  for  entertaining  at  home. 
En/ertoining  with  Linen  contains  a  baker's  dozen  ways  to  fold 
a  linen  napkin,  and  Core  ol  Linen  offers  useful  information  on 
how  to  care  for  all  your  fine  household  linen  $  1 .00. 

57.  KARASTAN:  Creation  of  a  Karostan  heirloom. 
The  elegant  line  of  Koroston  rugs  and  broadloom  carpets 
ore  featured  in  our  full-color  brochure.  $3  00. 

58.  KNOLL  STUDIO:  Modern  classics  by  more  then 
two  dozen  of  the  world's  leoding  architects  and  designers, 
including  Mies.  Breuer.  Bertoia,  and  Soarinen  Call  (800| 
445-5045  Of  circle  number  58   Free  brochure. 
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59.  KOHLiR  COLOR  COORDINATES:  Leading 
monulacluieis  have  coloi-coordinated  iheii  producis  in  a  nsk- 
Iree  decoraling  system  for  any  balh  or  kilchen  Brochure 
shows  plumbing  fixtures,  floor  and  wallcoverings,  laminates, 
cabinets,  appliances,  and  tile  in  coordinating  colors.  Free 

60.  KOHLER  CO.:  A  complete  set  of  full-color  product 
catalogs  covering  baths  and  whirlpools,  showers, 
lavatories,  toilets  and  bidets,  kitchen  and  bar  sinks,  faucets, 
and  accessories  plus  a  color  idea  book   $8.00 

61.  LA  BARGE:  Presenting  the  Alexandrine  collection 
of  hand-crafted  French  provincial  furniture  and  accessories 
in  o  full-color,  52-page  catalog  Name  of  nearest  deoler 
included   $6  00 

62.  LEE  JOFA:  English  floral  prints  are  the  Lee  Jofo 
signature  Send  for  a  color  rendering  of  the  newest  addition  to 
the  collection  Availoble  through  your  interior  designer  Free 

63.  LENOX  CHINA  AND  CRYSTAL:  Full  color 
brochure  featuring  troditional  and  contemporary  patterns 
in  Lenox  china,  crystal,  and  chinastone    $2  50. 

64.  LIGNE  ROSET  USA:  Le  Style  de  Vie  de  Ligne 
Rose!  IS  a  100-page  chronicle  of  elegant,  graceful 
Europeon  lifestyles.  Discover  a  world  of  sealing,  as  well  as 
tables,  beds,  and  cabinet  systems  Please  send  $  I  0  00 

65.  LUNT  SILVERSMITHS:  Write  lor  a  color  brochure 
featuring  oui  complete  line  nt  sleiling  flatware  potterns  Free 

66.  CY  MANN  DESIGNS,  LTD.:  Innovative 
monufocturer/importer  offering  a  comprehensive  collection 
of  contemporary  luiniluie,  including  electronic  storoge 
systems,  sealing,  tables,  and  accent  pieces  Known  for  its 
attention  to  details  and  exciting  materials.  Catalog  $50  00 

67.  MARVIN  WINDOWS:  The  ideo  brochure 
illustrates  how  sizes  and  styles  of  windows  enhance  your 
home's  appearance.  Also  includes  information  on  how 
window  construction  con  affect  energy  efficiency  and 
maintenance   Free 

68.  THE  McGUIRE  COMPANY:  The  I  00  poge 
AAcGuire  Furniture  Portfolio  includes  145  color  pictures 
featuring  the  premier  rattan  furniture  designs  Also  shown  ore 
designs  of  the  seven  McGuire  special  collections  Bamboo 
Tables,  Solid  Teak,  Oriental  Hardwood,  Cane  Wicker, 
Polason,  Zambales  Peel,  and  Suga  Cane.  $  1  0.00 

69.  MIELE  APPLIANCES,  INC.:  Anything  else  is  a 
compromise  Available  through  your  architect,  designei, 
and  a  very  select  list  of  retailers  Coll  (800)  289-6435 
for  your  nearest  retailer   Free  brochure 

70.  HOWARD  MILLER  CLOCK  COMPANY:  Some 
I  16  pages  of  grandfather,  wall,  mantel,  and  alarm  clocks 
from  the  world  s  largest  grandfather  clock  maker   $5  00 

71.  MILLER-ROGASKA:  We  invite  you  to  see  lor 
yourself  our  full  range  of  fine  stemware  patterns  The  brochure 
features  traditional  as  well  as  contemporary  patterns,  all 
hnndmnde  of  lull  lead  crystal  in  Yugoslavia   $  I  00 

72.  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MIRROR 
MANUFACTURERS:  Enhance  youi  home  with  the 
creative  use  oi  mirrors  to  moke  looms  appear  bigger, 
brighter,  and  more  beautiful  to  reflect  your  style   $2  00. 

73.  NATIONAL  KITCHEN  &  BATH  ASSOCIATION: 
Designed  to  help  consumers  create  the  kitchen  of  then  dreams, 
this  32-page  booklet  takes  them  through  the  remodeling 
proc^ss,  helps  to  evaluate  needs,  define  style,  select  materiols, 
and  choose  a  professional  kitchen  designer  $  3  00 

74.  NORITAKE  CO.,  INC.:  A  24-page  color  guide  to 
bone,  china,  fine  china,  casual  dinnerwore.  crystal  stemware, 
and  giftware   The  standard  of  perlectioni  $  1  00. 

75.  ONEIDA  SILVERSMITHS;  Brochure  offers 
complete  selections  of  stainless,  silver-plated,  stainless  with 
selective  gold  electroplate,  and  gold-electroplated  flatware 
as  well  as  crystal  stemware   Free 

76.  OTIS  ELEVATOR  CO.:  The  world  s  largest 
commercial  elevator  company  introduces  the  home 
elevator  Featuring  elegant  interiors  and  superior 
craftsmanship,  the  elevators  overage  $20,000  including 
installation   Free  brochure 

77.  THE  PACE  COLLECTION:  An  exclusive  selection 
of  Pace's  most  current  designs  in  contemporary  furniture 
Complete  line  includes  dining,  living,  bedroom,  and  office 
furnishings   Portfolio  $5  00 

78.  PALAZZETTI:  We  offer  designs  of  Carlo  Scorpo  and 
Kozuhide  Tokohomo  and  classic  designs  from  Italy  from  tables  to 
case  goods  A  206-page  booklet  including  price  list  $  1 000 

79.  PATTERSON,  FLYNN  &  MARTIN,  INC.:  A 
special  collection  of  woven  Wilton  carpets  along  with  the 
Roger  Ootes  list  and  Venetian  hondwovens  shown  in 
colorful  brochures   Brochure  packet  $2  00 

80.  PENNSYLVANIA  HOUSE:  A  224  page 
collector's  catalog  showcasing  the  entire  Pennsylvania 
House  collection  of  solid  wood  American,  traditional,  and 
country  furnishings  and  upholstery.  For  informative  articles 
coll  (800)  782-9663  or  circle  number  80.  $12.50  or 
free  at  your  local  dealer 


81.  CHARLOTTE  PETERS:  The  best  way  to  find  on 
interior  designer,  orchitect  We  moke  decorating  simple 
Tell  us  your  style,  your  budget,  your  specific  needs-we 
take  it  from  there   Brochure  $  1  00 

82.  PHOENIX  DAY  COMPANY:  Clfenng  qjolty 
lighting  and  metal  products  since  then  lounding  in  1  850  From 
basic  floor  lomps  and  woll  brackets  to  classic  brass  costings 
and  modern  distressed  steel  Block  ond  while  cotalog  $2000 

83.  PLACE  VENDOME,  INC.:  An  exclusive 
collection  of  fme  Europeon  fabrics  ond  trimmings 
available  exclusively  through  interior  designers  and 
architects  Free  brochure 

84.  PLANUM  CUSTOM  CABINETRY:  Advancing 
ideas  and  lechnoiogy  m  orde-  customers  the 
most  innovative  iumilure  sysie'^  ■  ' "  .^ ": .  •"'  ' '^ 
Brochure  $2  00 

85.  ARTHUR  PRICE  OF  ENGLAND:  ^  ^^  ^o.e 
30-micion  silverplated  flatware  from  Englond  s  firsi  family  in 
silverwore.  Royal  WarronI  holder  to  Her  Ma|esty  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  and  to  His  Royol  Highness  ihe  Prince  of  Wales. 
Brochure  features  patterns  avoiloble  in  the  USA.  Free 

86.  ROCHE-BOBOIS:  This  exclusive  collection  of 
contemporary  luimiure  is  featured  in  o  specloculor  75- 
page  color  catalog  New  concepts  m  leather  and  fabric 
seating,  wall  systems,  marble  and  gloss  tables,  bedrooms, 
and  dining  rooms   $  1  0  00  refunded  with  purchose 

87.  ROSECORE  CARPET  COMPANY,  INC.: 
Cayenne,  liosecore  s  new  sr  '  '■''■'  -.i  been 
added  lo  its  I  2-fool  stock  W  eld  ond 
border  coordinates  Write  lo  'e 

88.  THE  ST.  CHARLES  COMPANIES:  Color 
portfolio  of  laminc'e  .-. — ^d  ana  Iji^iIl -e-giade  steel 
designs  fi  -lenca  s  premuer  cuslom 
cobinelmol.  $8.00 

89.  SAXONY:  .a  :  ::jl  brochure  feotunng  the 
Lomontage  Collection  of  meticulously  crafted  soft  mosoic 
area  rugs  reminiscent  of  the  grand  floors  of  the  world  s 
great  palaces  ond  museums   $5  00 

90.  SCALAMANDRE  SILKS,  INC.:  Presenting  the 
Newport  Collection  of  luxurious  fabrics,  wallcoverings, 
and  trimmings  inspired  by  the  grand  r^-anso-^;  bjiif  oi  the 
turn  of  the  century  in  Newpor"    ■ 

91.  SIEMATIC:  This  IB.  .-ichen 
planning  guide  illustrates  the  .  .^n 
interiors  expertly  designed  to  '  ■  .:s 
your  individual  lifestyle    $  1  2  Oi 

92.  SILVER  TRUST  INTERNATIONAL:  f 
sterling  silver  flatware  pollerns  ava^ooie  '_■  'T'leaioie 
delivery  from  Fortunoff,  the  source  for  silver  since  1922  Coll 
(800)  937-4376  for  free  brochures  or  circle  number  92 

93.  SMALLBONE,  INC.:  Exclusive  designs  for  English-style 
kitchens,  bedrooms,  and  bathrooms  Cabinetry  handmade  in 
England  with  Smallbone  s  master  carpenters  and  pomlers 
inslollinq  orvsite  throughout  North  America  Catalog  $  1 0  00 

94.  GEORGE  SMITH  FURNITURE:  Traditionally 
designed  custom  sofas,  chons,  fobncs.  and  decorative 
occessories  from  England  Now  m  New  York  Send  for  a 
comprehensive  45-page  catalog   $5.00 

95.  SPIEGEL:  Your  3  1  6-page  holiday  -•;  ^  "-d 
with  the  latest  home  decorating  ideas  :  't 
suggestions,  and  toys  Call  (800)  345-45  '  ■  -• 
a  catalog   $3  00 

96.  J.  P.  STEVENS:  Beoutilul  bedlmer  -  ^  -  ■  ry 
Louis  Nichole,  Collier  Campbell,  and  Eileen  West 
Package  of  three  brochures  $3.00 

97.  SUMMER  HILL,  LTD.:  The  fresh  and  original 
collection  of  exclusive  fobncs,  wallcoverings,  and  custom 
furniture  inspired  by  timeless  classics,  yet  distinctively 
today  Working  catalog  and  color  portfolio.  $5  00 
98.TAOS  FURNITURE:  Handmade  of  Ponderoso 
pine  with  o  distinctive  character  all  its  own  Our  relentless 
croftsmonship  is  cleorly  evident  in  over  eighty  pieces,  from 
classic  traditional  lo  contemporary  Full-color,  36page 
catalog  $  1  0  00 

99.  TRICORE  DESIGN:  Small  catalog  of  onginol, 
patented  designs  for  your  hearth  and  garden  Made  in 
America   Mode  for  o  lifetime   Free 

ICO.  VAL  SAINT  LAMBERT:  Makers  of  the  finest 
cn/stol  in  the  world  since  1  826  Vol  crystal  is  available  at 
select  department  and  specialty  stores  nationwide 
Brochure  $2  50 

101.  WALKER  ZANGER:  Offers  exclusive  hond- 
pomted,  hondcrofted  ceromic  tiles  from  Italy.  Portugal, 
Spam,  and  Japan   Brochure  $  1  00 

102.  WALTER'S  WICKER:  Speciolizmg  in  wicker, 
seogross,  woven  leather,  ration,  and  iron  and  wicker 
combinations  Furniture  con  be  mode  to  custom 
specifications  Send  for  1  28-page  cotolog  $25  00 

103.  WAMSUTT A/PACIFIC:  This  52-page  book  on 
decorating  with  sheets  includes  step-by-siep  instructions  $4  95 


104.  WAVERLY  FABRICS:  Dreams  Come  True  wilfi 
VVover'y  den  boo^  Coloi  pHolographs  featuring  Woverly 
fabrics,  wallcoverings,  and  home  ioshion  pioducis  Ic^  help 
you  cieote  youi  peisonol  decorating  statement  $2  00 
IDS.  WILDWOOD  LAMPS  &  ACCENTS:  The 
slondcid  ol  excellence  m  lamps  and  decorative 
occessories  Hand-rubbed  solid  brass,  unique  desk  lamps, 
mouth  blown  lull  lead  crystal  exquisite  hand-pointed 
porceloins  The  1  92  page  lamp  catalog  $  1  5  00 

106.  WINDOW  MODES:  A  coloilul  brochure 
illustrating  a  versatile  line  of  motorized  window  systems  for 
Roman  shodes.  vertical  blinds,  awnings,  greenhouse 
shades  and  shutters  m  oil  types  of  interior  and  extenoi 
designs  $2  00 

107.  WOOD-MODE  CABINETRY:  A  twelve  page 
brochure  onswers  questions  obout  custom  cobmetry  Full- 
color  photographs  illustrate  many  ol  the  door  styles 
finishes,  hardware  selections,  and  special-purpose  features 
in  ihe  Wood-Mode  line  Free 

108.  WORTHINGTON  GROUP,  LTD.:  The  leodmg 
resource  (or  ttie  luxury  builder  featuring  wooden  architectural 
columns  in  all  sizes  and  styles,  moulding,  and  more  Introducing 
bolustroding  m  fiberglass  with  a  stone  finish  Free  44-page 
color  cotalog,  circle  number  1 08  or  coll  (800)  872- 1  608 

109.  YAMAHA  PIANO  CORPORATION  OF 
AMERICA:  The  Yomoho  Disklavier"  piano  discover  the 
enjoyment  of  the  piano  that  plays  itself  Let  us  send  you  a 
full-color  brochure   Free 

Real  Estate 

110.  HAIG  POINT:  Peacefully  seporoled  from  the 
crowds  ol  Hilton  Head  ond  reached  by  private  ferry 
Properly  owners  enpy  elegant  club  facilities  and  ihe  Rees 
Jones~designed  golf  course  ranked  twenty-eighth  in  the 
country  Purchase  a  homesite  from  just  $85,000  or  o  luxury 
home  from  only  $249,000  Coll  (800)  992-3635  or 
circle  number  1  1 0  Free  brochure 

111.  JONATHAN'S  LANDING:  This  Jupiler.  Florida, 
property  offers  three  golf  courses  with  homes,  homesites, 
and  gorden  apartments  on  the  intiacoastol  or  on  fresh 
woter   Coll  (407)  746-2561    Free  brochure 

112.  KIAWAH  ISLAND:  Ten  miles  of  undisturbed 
beach  ond  three  golf  courses  by  Nicklaus,  Player,  and 
Fozio.  A  fourth  new  Pete  Dye  course,  site  of  )991  Ryder 
Cup  Free  real  estate  brochure 


Specialty  Items 


113.  CRABTREE  &  EVELYN:  For  o  copy  of  our  new 
catalog  pleose  coll  (800)  253-15  19  or  circle  number 
113    $1  50 

114.  NIKE,  INC.:  Send  lor  your  free  copy  of  the  Nike 
women  s  filness  brochure,  which  highlights  products  from 
our  aerobics,  cross-lroinmg,  walking,  and  running 
collections  Free 

115.  NORDICTRACK:  The  onginol  cross-country 
ski  exerciser  provides  the  world's  best  total-body 
ond  cardiovascular  workout  Free  brochure  ond 
video  available. 

Travel 

116.  ACAPULCO  PRINCESS:  A  480ocre,  luxun/  resort 
overlooking  the  Pacific,  offering  the  finest  in  accommodations, 
cuisine,  service,  recreation,  and  relaxation  Five-Diomond 
winner  for  thirteen  consecutive  years  Free  brochure 

117.  COSTA  CRUISE  LINES:  En|oy  the  exciting  new 
woy  of  cruising  the  Caribbean  7-day  EuroCloss  cruises 
on  Coslo  s  stunning  new  CosloClossico   Free  brochure 

118.  THE  DANISH  TOURIST  BOARD:  Denmark- 
European  by  origin  Danish  by  design  En|Oy  its 
mognilicenl  museums,  specloculoi  castles,  dazzling 
nightlife,  fabulous  smorgosbords,  and  the  wormlh  and 
hospitality  of  the  Danish  people  Coll  (800)  835-2335  or 
send  for  brochure   Free 

119.  HALEKULANI:  Honolulu's  only  AAA 
Five-Diomond  hotel  The  property  commands  five 
beachfront  acres  of  Woikiki  wilh  Diamond  Head  views, 
lush  grounds,  elegant  decor,  award-winning  restaurants, 
and  superb  service   Free  brochure 

120.  HG'S  TRAVEL  BY  DESIGN:  An  exciting 
newsletter  exploring  Caribbean  travel  from  a  unique 
design  perspective  A  must-read  for  the  sophisticated 
traveler    $  1  00 

121.  HYATT  HOTELS  &  RESORTS:  En|oy  the  luxury 
and  superior  service  of  Hyatt  Hotels  &  Resorts  around  the 
world  For  information  or  reservations  at  1  59  destinations, 
coll  (800)  233-1234    Free  brochure. 
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The  more  passionate  I  become  about  the  garden, 
the  more  it  directs  my  life,"  says  Molly  Chappel- 
let,  the  chatelaine  ofChappellet  Vineyard  in  the 
Napa  Valley.  "It  tells  me  what  to  cook,  how  to  decorate, 
and  how  to  entertain."  Now  her  plots — one  overgrown 
with  berries  and  vegetables  and  flowers,  the  other  a  care- 
fully tended  patch  of  herbs  shaded  by  sunflowers — and 
the  way  of  life  they  have  inspired  are  the  focus  of  Chap- 
pellet's  new  book,  A  Vineyard  Garden,  published  last 
month  by  Viking  Studio  Books. 

Molly  and  her  husband,  Donn,  live  in  a  rambling 
house  in  the  heart  of  the  family  vineyard  where  they 
raised  their  six  children.  Now  three  have  returned  to 
work  at  the  winery,  and  grandchildren  are  roaming  the 
garden  for  raspberries  and  helping  to  husk  ears  of  sweet 
corn  for  dinner.  Innumerable  guests  also  find  their  way 
along  the  winding  road  up  Pritchard  Hill,  drawn  by  Mol- 
ly Chappellet's  reputation  as  an  innovative  hostess. 

Over  the  years  she  has  managed  to  in- 
tegrate her  family  responsibilities  with 
her  own  design  and  event-planning  busi- 
ness, her  role  at  the  vineyard,  and  her 
writing,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  takes  a 
purposely  unpretentious  approach  to 
entertaining.  One  spur-of-the-moment 
dinner  had  guests  harvesting  purple 
beans  and  tiny  ears  of  corn,  which  she 
cooked — barely — by  passing  them  through  boiling  wa- 
ter. "The  less  done  to  food  the  better,"  she  says.  Dessert 
was  peaches,  just  off  the  tree,  served  warm  with  home- 
made ice  cream  and  toasted  coconut. 

"I  like  to  get  guests  involved,"  she  explains.  "They  en- 
joy a  meal  more  if  they  take  part  in  its  preparation.  Our 
scone  and  berry  breakfasts  are  great  fun.  Each  guest 

The  Napa  Valley  hills,  top,  serve  as  backdrop  for  rows  of  grapes 
at  the  Chappellet  Vineyard.  Molly  Chappellet,  above  center, 
gathers  matilija  poppies  from  her  garden  to  enhance  a  table  setting 
of  china  in  a  cactus  pattern,  rights  Above  right:  Grandchildren 
Luke  Amaru  and  Sequoia  husk  corn  for  the  evening  meal. 
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The 


Convivial  Vineyard 

Family  and  friends 
enjoy  the  fruits  and 
flowers  of  Molly 
Chappellet's  garden 
By  Peggy  Knickerbocker 
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For  the  name  of  the  St.  Charles  design  studio  in  your  area,  call  804/424-3900. 

Or  write  St.  Charles,  1401  Greenbrier  Parkway,  Suite  200H,  Chesapeake,\A  23320. 

Enclose  your  $8.00  check  for  our  complete  St.  Charles  custom  cabinetry  folio. 


•   PEOPLE 

takes  a  basket  and  heads  for  the  rasp- 
berry and  blackberry  patches.  While 
they're  out  picking,  I  bake  scones 
and  keep  them  warm  by  putting 
them  on  a  large  flat  stone  that's  been 
heated  in  the  oven  and  covering 
them  with  a  pretty  napkin.  When  ev- 
eryone comes  back,  we  eat  the  scones 
with  the  berries." 

Lunch,  she  writes,  is  often  taken  in 
the  middle  oi  the  garden  near  a  con- 
cave washing  stone  with  a  faucet 
where  vegetables  fresh  from  the 
earth  are  cleaned  and  served.  "We 
grow  a  lot  of  what  we  eat  right  in  the 
garden,  and  we  eat  much  of  it  raw." 

When  there  is  cooking  to  be  done, 
it  falls  to  Molly  or  to  Donn,  who  often 
gets  a  hand  from  son  C-yril.  Unlike 
most  good  cooks,  Molly  is  not  at  all 
territorial  in  the  kitchen.  She  loves  to 
collaborate  with  accomplished  (  hefs 
and  has  shared  her  stovetop  with  the 
best.  Her  most  amusing  culinary 
memories  involve  longtime  friend 
Dinah  Shore:  "We  have  a  great  time 
together  because  we're  both  so 
messy,  and  we  like  to  ad-lib  a  lot ." 

The  studied  casualness  of  Molly 
Chappellet's  lifestyle  coexists,  of 
course,  with  a  rapt  attention  to  detail. 
On  the  terrace  a  table  dressed  in  a 
pin  pie  cloth  has  a  mound  of  red  pur- 
ple cabbages  fc^r  a  centerpiece.  ("I've 
had  this  madness  for  purple  for 
ages,"  Chappellet confides.  "Itdevel- 
oped  because  there's  a  purple  in  the 
air  here,  especially  in  the  evening 
when  the  mountains  turn  laven- 
der.") Outside,  a  picnic  table  is  set 
with  bowls  shaped  like  cactus  blos- 
soms and  white  matilija  poppies. 

As  a  professional  party  organizer, 
she  favors  outdoor  events  with  wind 
tents  and  banners,  and  fashions  au- 
dacious centerpieces  of  familiar 
foods  in  unfamiliar  contexts.  Among 
ihein:  celery  stalks  stacked  up  like  Lin- 
coln Logs  and  bunches  of  leeks  with 
their  roots  in  the  air  for  American 
Institute  of  Wine  and  Pood  events  in 
San  Francisco.  She  designed  a  fete  in 
a  Santa  Barbara  greenhouse,  with 
potting  tables  set  with  terra-cotta 
saucers  as  place  plates — another  in- 
stance of  gardens  telling  Molly 
Chappellet  what  to  do.  A 
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A  Celebration  of  Family  Tradition 

Each  year  Spode  brings  cherished  memories 

of  Christmas  past,  delicious  anticipations  of  Christmas  coming. 

It's  an  invitation  to  a  charming  table  that  only  gets  better 

as  your  collection  and  memories  grow.  For  the  table,  for  the  home, 

Spode  has  been  the  most  welcome  family  gift  for  over  50  years. 
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Empire  of  Ornament 

Owen  J  ones  led  Victorians 
into  a  whole  new 
world  of  color  and  pattern 
By  Charlotte  Gere 

Small  strips  of  colour  in  violent  contrast  in  all  direc- 
tions will  be  both  painful  and  uirsightly."  With  this 
biting  comment  a  critic  in  the  British  Art  Journal, 
writing  in  1850,  summed  up  the  general  feeling  about 
Owen  Jones's  proposed  scheme  for  the  interior  decora- 
tion of  the  Crystal  Palace,  then  rising  with  almost  miracu- 
lous speed  in  Hyde  Park.  The  public  was  not  ready  for 

the  bright  primary  colors 
that  Jones  orchestrated  in 
geometric  progression  on 
the  (c)lumns  and  girders 
of  Sir  Joseph  l^axton's 
vast  iron  and  glass  struc- 
ture. "We  must  protest  in 
the  strongest  terms, 
against  the  common- 
place vulgarity  of  the 
conception,"  the  litany 
of  criticism  continued. 
(Complete  vindication  was 
to  come  only  when  the 
finished  project  was  un- 
veiled at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851. 
Jones  can  hardly  have 
expected  such  a  violent  reaction  to  his  scientific  and  his- 
toricist  scheme,  which  was  based  on  the  pioneering  color 
theories  of  the  French  chemist  Michel-Eugene  Chevreul 
and  on  his  own  research  into  the  once  brightly  polychro- 
matic architecture  of  the  ancient  world.  Counterpropos- 
als for  the  Crystal  Palace  included  pleas  for  a  uniform 
bronze-green  on  all  metalwork  and,  even  more  under- 
stated, for  a  series  of  glazes  superimposed  to  produce  a 
gray  similar  to  that  in  Titian's  paintings.  These  alterna- 
tives showed  both  the  taste  of  the  time  and  an  imperfect 
grasp  of  the  problems  of  decorating  a  huge  and  brilliant- 
ly lit  space.  When  public  acceptance  came,  however,  it 
was  complete.  "Looking  up  the  nave,  with  its  endless 
rows  of  pillars,  the  scheme  vanishes  from  extreme 
brightness  to  the  hazy  indistinctness  which  Turner  alone 
can  paint"  was  the  measured  praise  of  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News  in  a  review  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Owen  Jones  was  over  forty  years  of  age  when  he  en- 
countered the  hornet's  nest  of  the  Great  Exhibition  plans 
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Echoes  of  the 

Alhambra  abound  inside 

a  neoclassical  house 


and  the  almost  hysterical  reaction  to  his  ideas.  He  was  al- 
ready known  as  the  author  of  the  magnificentlv  illustrat- 
ed Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details  of  the  Alhambra 
(1836—45),  the  publication  of  which  he  had  been  forced 
to  undertake  himself,  incidentally  reyolutionizing  chro- 
molithographic  printing.  His  celebrated  and  enormous- 
ly influential  The  Grammar  of  Ornament  followed  in  1856. 
Ihc  scope  of  the  (hummar  is  much  wider 
than  the  title  implies,  with  plates  that  co\  - 
er  a  uniyersal  spectrum  of  architectural 
details  and  decoratiye  patterns.  Egyptian 
columns  and  Indian  lacquerwork,  Celtic 
manuscripts  and  Renaissance  enamels, 
modern  botanical  studies  and  the  geo- 
metric caryings  of  "sayage  tribes"  are 
(jnK  a  few  of  the  sources  coyered  in  the 
densely  packed  and  richly  colored  illus- 
trations. Much  imitated,  the  book  was  to 
pro\  ide  a  yocabulary  of  motifs  for 
joness  contemporaries  and  a  long  line  of 
successors,   including   Frank   Lloyd 
W  right.  The  Grammar  remained  contin- 
ually in  print  until  1910,  and  a  recent  fac- 
simile of  the  1856  edition  (published  in 
London  by  Studio  Editions)  made  this  re- 
source ayailable  to  a  new  generation  of 
designers  and  decorators. 

Although  Jones  was  also  a  practicing 
architect,  haying  begun  his  career  in  the 
office  of  the  neoclassicist  Lewis  \'ul- 
iamy.  relatiyeU  few  of  the  buildings  he  designed  were 
actualh  built.  With  the  exception  of  a  Crystal  Palace-in- 
spired London  showrcjom  tor  Osier,  the  decoratiye-glass 
manufacturer  who  supplied  the  fountain  that  was  the  fo- 
cal point  of  the  Crystal  Palace  naye.  these  architectural 
essays  were  of  no  great  distinction.  Jones's  conyentional 
Italianate  designs  for  a  deyelopment  of  priyate  houses  at 
Kensington  Palace  Gardens  suffered  from  the  crucial 
defect  of  turning  out  to  be  fne  times  as  expensiye  as  the 
deyeloper  meant  them  to  be.  Large  and  ambitiously  or- 
namented in  the  Moorish  style,  these  houses  established 
the  palatial  character  of  a  neighborhood  now  giyen  oyer 
to  embassies  and  official  residences. 

Jones  was  to  find  his  true  artistic  yocation  in  the  field  of 
decoratiye  design.  Research  for  the  Grammar  had  pro- 
yided  him  with  an  immense  range  of  cultural  and  aes- 
thetic reference,  and  yet  his  own  work  was  most 
strikingly  original  when  he  remained  faithful  to  the  in- 
spiration of  Moorish  Spain.  Echoes  of  the. 4//iflw&ra  illus- 
trations abound  in  his  designs  for  wallpapers  and  textiles 
and,  by  logical  extension,  in  his  interiors. 

Among  his  clientele  as  decorator,  Jones  numbered  dis- 
tinguished patrons  such  as  the  noyelist  George  Eliot, 
who  sought  his  ad\ice  for  her  London  house.  His  most 
elaborate  pri\ate  projects  were  commissioned  by  the 
multimillionaire  Alfred  Morrison,  heir  to  what  was,  in 
effect.  Britain's  first  department  store  fortune  and  own- 
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•   DECORATION 

er  of  a  country  place  in  Wiltshire  and 
a  Regency  house  at  16  Carlton 
House  Terrace  in  London.  A  patron 
of  the  arts  and  a  connoisseur  of  fine 
craftsmanship,  Morrison  loved  large 
enameled  plaques,  vases  of  gilt  and 
painted  crystal,  ornate  clocks  with 
complicated  mechanisms,  and  dam- 
ascened caskets  of  steel  inlaid  with 
gold  and  silver.  Jones,  with  his  pas- 
sionate interest  in  techniques  and 
materials  and  the  seemingly  limitless 
possibilities  of  intricate  geometric  or- 
nament, was  the  ideal  designer  to  ca- 
ter to  this  taste.  For  Morrison's 
neoclassical  London  house  he  con- 
ceived a  hybrid  Alhambran  scheme 
of  consummate  refinement. 

We  know  of  the  appearance  of  16 
(Carlton  House  Terrace  from  con- 
temporary description's,  and  much 
of  the  interior  decorative  detail  be- 
gun in  the  mid  1  86()s  survives  intact. 
Now  offices  for  the  (hown  Estate 
(Commissioners,  the  house  has  re- 
cently been  restored,  preserving  the 
magical  effect  of  Jones's  gilded  and 
painted  rooms — even  without  the 
furniture  made  to  his  designs  by  the 
luxury  cabinet-makers  Jackson  & 
Oraham,  medalists  at  international 
exhibitions  in  Paris  (1867)  and  Vien- 
na (1873)  where  some  of  the  ebony- 
and  ivory-inlaid  pieces  were  dis- 
played. In  their  intended  setting, 
these  cabinets,  sofas,  daybeds,  and 
overmantels  —  long  since  dis- 
persed— stood  against  dadoes  and 
fireplace  surrounds  inlaid  to  match, 
under  Islamic-inspired  coffered  ceil- 
ings of  extraordinary  splendor. 

In  1882,  eight  years  after  Jones's 
death,  the  noted  arbiter  of  taste  Mrs. 
Haweis  wrote  in  her  book  Beautiful 
Humes  that  the  Morrison  ensemble 
"satisfactorily  answer[s]  the  common 
complaint  that  modern  workmen 
cannot,  or  will  not,  do  the  good  work 
which  ancient  workman  did."  She 
added  thoughtfully,  "The  cost  must 
have  been  tremendous."  Along  with 
Owen  Jones's  illustrated  books,  this 
interior  stands  as  his  monument.  Fit- 
tingly it  embodies  nineteenth-centu- 
ry craftsmanship  at  its  most  exquisite 
and  an  aesthetic  at  the  very  limit  of 
eclecticism.  A 
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M\  first  exposure  to  tilings 
Italian  was  at  the  Prince 
Grotto  restaurant  in  Low- 
ell. Massachusetts.  There  I  consid- 
ered the  mysteries  of  Leaning  Tower 
lamps,  plastic  gondolas,  and  bottles 
shaped  like  bunches  of  grapes  con- 
taining sweet  white  wine  that  I  was 
permitted  to  taste  on  the  slv.  .And 
though  I  was  just  eight  vears  old  at 
the  time,  I  knew  even  then  that  I 
loved  Italy. 

The  idea  of  moving  to  Tuscany 
came  to  mind  in  1979  when  mv 
friend  Gil  Cohen  and  I  first  visited 
Lucca,  a  walled  city,  agreeably  pious 
and  aristocratic — "una  citta  tran- 
quilla,"  as  the  Lucchesi  say.  We  got 
there  by  a  set  of  circumstances  not  at 
all  noteworthv:  an  inxitation,  given 
and  accepted,  which  led  to  a  series  of 
discoveries  and  encounters.  But  be- 
fore long  the  noteworthy  occurred: 
we  fell  in  love  with  Lucca  and  its  peo- 
ple. Later,  heading  home  to  Califor- 
nia, we  felt  as  if  wed  left  something 
behind,  something  like  an  unfin- 
ished project  that  called  us  back. 

The  following  year  we  visited  Luc- 
ca again,  this  ti-me  with  the  intention 
of  buying  a  house.  An  acquaintance 
took  us  to  a  propertyjust  on  the  mar- 
ket, a  sixteenth-century  hunting 
lodge  built  by  a  local  marquis  who 
had  come  in  the  fall  for  wild  boar  and 
woodcock.  Villa  Massei,  as  it  was 
called,  was  owned  by  a  recently  wid- 
owed Englishwoman.  As  soon  as  we 
passed  through  the  stone  gate  and 
entered  a  neglected  garden  with  a 
150-year-old  camphor  tree,  I  knew 
this  place  would  one  day  be  ours. 

The  property  came  with  a  neoclas- 
sical grotto  decorated  with  terra-cot- 
ta  masks  out  of  whose  mouths  water 
had  once  flowed  into  deep  chillv 
pools.  The  interior  of  the  house,  im- 
fortunately,  was  far  less  interesting. 
Touring  the  villa,  I  thought,  "Oh,  so 
what.  We  can  remodel."  The  most 
recent  renovations  had  been  done  in 
the  mid  fifties  and  were  the  work  of  a 
prcN  ious  owner,  another  English- 
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Italian  Hours 

An  American  novelist 
settles  into  a  sixteenth- 
century  hunting  lodge 
in  Tuscany 
By  Paul  Gervais 


man,  who'd  once  lived  in  Jaipur.  To 
re-create  something  of  Rajasthan  in 
the  Tuscan  countryside,  he'd  put  in 
marble  chip  terrazzo  floors  and  cut 
oriental  archwa\s  through  everv  wall 
in  total  disregard  for  the  prevailing 
Italian  Renaissance  stvle. 

\'illa  Massei  turned  cjut  to  be  much 
more  than  just  a  house.  It  included 
sixty  acres  of  land,  two  additional 
dwellings  (both  of  them  long  aban- 
doned), a  piece  of  farmland  two 
miles  away,  a  cantina  w  here  wine  was 
(and  is  still)  made,  and  a  barn's  w  orth 
of  farm  equipment:  a  trac- 
tor, hitches  and  harrows, 
spades,  rakes,  and  hoes.  As 
if  this  weren't  enough,  the 
property  came  with  a  full- 
time  emplovee.  a  farmer 

Ex— New  Englander  Paul 
Gervais,  left,  headed  for  the 
hills  of  Lucca  nine  years 
ago.  Above:  His  1550  villa 
was  built  as  a  hunting  lodge. 
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r^    WRITER  IN  RESIDENCE 

".ho  lived  in  one  third  of  the  main 
iiouse  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a 
prosperous  Lucchese  pediatrician 
owned  the  estate.  Needing  space  for 
his  offices,  he'd  walled  in  the  villa's 
most  distinctive  architectural  fea- 
ture, a  long  antique  loggia  on  the 
ground  floor.  Traces  of  the  Doric 
columns  in  a  native  gray  hard  stone 
called  pietra  serena  were  still  visible 
on  the  rear  fagade.  It  was  cjur  inten- 
tion right  from  the  beginning  to  re- 
open the  space,  but  this  was  ajob  that 
meant  moving  our  employee  and  his 
family  to  the  farmhouse  next  door,  a 


The  all-white 

entrance  hall  reminds 

us  that  we  approach 

a  new  millennium 


i 
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structure  that  needed  extensive  and 
costly  restoration. 

It  took  years,  but  amazingly  we  ac- 
complished all  we  set  out  to  do.  And 
throughout  those  years  Gil  and  I 
lived  with  our  family  of  farmers  on 
either  side  of  a  thin  temporary  wall 
the  Jaipur-returned  Englishman 
had  thrown  up  in  a  rush  to  house  his 
staff  and  get  on  with  his  retirement. 
We  attended,  aurally,  their  birthday 
parties  and  anniversaries.  We  lis- 
tened to  the  son's  voice  change  with 
time.  VV'c  got  used  to  the  unmistak- 
able sharp  tones  of  the  young  man 
who  eventually  came  calling  on  the 
teenage  daughter.  And  needless  to 
say,  we  grew  to  love  them  all.  They're 
happily  next  door  these  days  in  a 
thirteenth-century  house  where  they 
li\e  an  eiuirelv  twentieth-centurv 


life,  with  straight  smooth  walls,  three| 
TV  sets,  and  a  personal  computer. 

The  reopened  loggia  is  now  full  ofl 
wicker  furniture  and  floweringl 
plants  in  old  Tuscan  pots  festooned 
with  garlands.  Inside  the  house  we 
have  floors  of  handmade  terra-cotta 
tiles  instead  of  terrazzo,  and  those 
Indian-style  archways  that  made  the 
house  impossible  to  heat  have  been 
replaced  by  proper  doors.  The  day 
water  flowed  in  the  grotto  for  the] 
first  time  in  a  hundred  years  or 
more,  we  drank  champagne  with  the 
workmen,  and  Gil  said,  "I  think  we 
all  deserve  a  prize  from  the  land- 
marks commission." 

A  house  no  longer  divided,  the  vil- 
la has  seventeen  rooms,  each  deco- 
rated as  though  time  had  stopped  at 
a  different  point  in  the  estate's  long 
history.  It  is  the  job  of'our  modern 
all-white  entrance  hall  to  remind  us 
that  we  are  approaching  a  new  mil- 
lennium. One  of  the  smallest  rooms 
in  the  villa  is  my  study,  which  is  small 
by  choice.  When  the  farmer's  quar- 
ters, repossessed  in  the  wake  of  their 
move,  were  undergoing  renovation, 
I  visited  Tolstoy's  house  in  Moscow 
and  admired  the  little  studio  where 
he  wrote — a  room  just  big  enough 
for  a  desk,  a  cabinet,  a  bookcase.  I 
found  that  scale  curiously  expansive 
in  some  unlikely  inverse  way. 

It  was  in  this  small  study  of 
mine,  with  stenciled  walls  and 
low  reassuring  ceilings,  that  I 
remembered  New  England, 
where  I  grew  up,  and  imagined 
the  situations  and  characters 
that  found  their  way  into  my 
first  novel.  Extraordinary  People. 
And  it  was  here  that  I  invented 
a  boy  called  Sam  who  dreamed 
of  places  like  Tuscany,  where 
there's  always  a  heady  sweet 
humor  in  the  air  as  life  dares  to 
flower,  perennially,  without 
the  slightest  inhibition.  A 

The  villa  features  a  grotto  with 
masks  that  spew  water,  top.  Above 
left:  The  all-white  furniture  in 
the  entrance  hall  is  by  the  Italian 
firm  Flexform.  Left:  The  original 
loggia,  recently  reopened,  is 
furnished  with  wicker  armchairs 
by  Mondo.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Ahhh,  the  great  outdoor  taste  of  barbeque  grilling.  And  now  you  can 

enjoy  it  365  days  a  year  with  a  Jenn-Air  S136  Grill  Range.  Imagine 

indoor  grilling  with  downdraft  ventilation.  A  large,  self 

cleaning  oven.  A  convertible  cooktop  with  the  option  of 

/    interchangeable  cooking  cartridges.  Plus  our  designer 

black  model  is  now  sale-priced  at  a  delicious  $899 

[White  model  may  be  slightly  higher.]    For  the  dealer 

nearest  you  call  1-800-536-2471. nnnUEINirJ-AIR 


©1991  Jenn  Air 


^Suggested  Special  Price  Actual  price  may  vary  by  dealer  This  offer  good  from  October  1  thru  December  31.  1991  and  is 
available  only  at  participating  Jenn-Air  dealers   Shown  with  optional  A100  coil  cartridge  not  included 
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CARS  • 


The  Polite  Car 

Lexus  SC  400  redefines  sports  car  etiquette  Bv  Margv  Rochlin 


Wlicn  llic  balding  Ijusiiicss- 
man  sitting  next  to  me  on 
a  recent  plane  trip  admit- 
ted that  he  kept  a  tar  s(  raj)ho()k,  I 
(hilted  oil,  envisioning  a  photo  al- 
l)uni  ol  my  own  vehicular  history. 
Would  the  sight  ol  my  old  C^hevy  Im- 
pala  or  Volkswagen  station  wagon 
make  me  grow  misty-eyed?  I  doubt 
it.  Both  were  reckless  purchases, 
lully  equipped  with  unexpected  me- 
chanical extras  such  as  ignitions  that 
turned  over  only  on  whim. 

Maybe  it's  motoring  adventures 
like  those  that  helped  create  my  oth- 
erwise inexplicable  habit  ot  driving 
frumpy-looking  cars.  In  my  mind,  a 
lack  of  visual  distinction  has  come  to 
mean  combat-level  reliability. 

Now  the  1992  Lexus  sport  coupe 
has  made  me  reconsider.  One  of  the 
unadvertised  fringe  benefits  of  an 
exceptionally  beautiful  car  is  that  ev- 
erything around  it  looks  upscale  too. 
Once  I  had  parked  the  SC  400  in  my 
driveway,  some  friends  took  one 
look  at  it,  glistening  like  a  cassis-col- 
bred  ice  sculpture,  and  concluded 
that  Vd  relandscaped  the  yard. 

If  you're  wondering  how  primitive 


you  I  own  car  might  seem  compared 
with  the  SC  400,  ask  yourself  any  of 
these  questions.  Does  your  car  do 
0-60  in  6.9  seconds?  (Even  one  car 
that  costs  twice  as  much  clocked  in  at 
7.3  seconds.)  Does  your  sound  sys- 
tem have  the  clarity  of  the  optional 
Nakamichi  seven-speaker  stereo 
with  a  twelve-disc  CD  autochanger  in 
the  carpeted  trunk?  Is  the  interior  of 
your  auto  so  hushed  that  vou  could 
grind  the  startei ,  thinking  you'd  for- 
gotten to  turn  the  key?  (Like  the 
Lexus  sedan  LS  400,  the  SC  400  is  in- 
sulated with  a  material  that  deadens 
sounds  and  absorbs  vibrations — a 
good  thing  since  it's  equipped  with 
the  same  32-valve  aluminum  DOHC 
4.0  liter  V-8  engine,  retuned  to  give  it 
a  gravel- voiced  resonance.) 

Then  there  are  components  that 
seemed  to  have  been  dreamed  up  b\ 
the  most  courteous  individual  in  the 
industry.  The  passenger  seat  slithers 
forward  automatically,  as  if  politely 
welcoming  guests  to  the  backseats. 
When  you  park,  the  steering  wheel 
quietly  retreats  into  the  dashboard. 
If  that's  not  enough  to  allow  you  to 
make  a  graceful  exit,  the  doors  swing 


forward  and  the  top  tilts  away,  creat- 
ing a  larger  area  of  egress. 

The  ovoid  headlights,  a  Lexus 
trademark,  are  wonderfully  effi- 
cient. One  Lexus  representative 
claimed  that  their  design  is  all  about 
curviness  and  petite  size,  which  im- 
prove aerodynamics,  but  I  liked 
them  because  they  worked  as  hard  as 
police  searchlights,  projecting  a 
broad  arcof  light  and  illimiinatingso 
much  ot  the  dark  road  ahead  of  me. 

I  could  point  out  that  unnecessary 
plastic  hand-grips  mounted  near  the 
front  side  windows  block  peripheral 
vision  or  that  the  optional  spoiler 
seems  slapped  on,  a  too-jaunty  de- 
sign element  put  there  to  satisfy  the 
midlife-crisis  set.  But  none  of  these 
things  bothered  the  three  firemen 
who  approached  me  in  a  parking  lot 
one  afternoon.  What  they  wanted  to 
know  is  if  I'd  trade  the  SC  400  (with  a 
base  price  of  $37,500)  for  their  shiny 
red  hook  and  ladder  truck.  "Lady, 
think  about  it,"  one  fireman  persist- 
ed. "Our  truck  is  worth  $100,000. 
You  can  carry  all  your  friends  on  it. 
And  w  hen  you  get  home,  you  can  use 
the  hose  to  water  your  lawn."  A 

The  SC  400 
r  atiook 
nd  ladder: 
trade? 
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YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE  TO  BE 
YOUR  MOTHER  unless  she  is 

WHO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE.  YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE 
TO  BE  YOUR  MOTHER'S  MOTHER,  OR  YOUR 
MOTHER'S  MOTHER'S  MOTHER,  OR  EVEN 
YOUR  GRANDMOTHER'S  MOTHER  ON  YOUR 
FATHER'S  SIDE.  YOU  MAY  INHERIT  THEIR 
CHINS  OR  THEIR  HIPS  OR  THEIR  EYES,  BUT 
YOU  ARE  NOT  DESTINED  TO  BECOME  THE 
WOMEN  WHO  CAME  BEFORE  YOU,  YOU  ARE 
NOT  DESTINED  TO  LIVE  THEIR  LIVES.  SO  IF 
YOU  INHERIT  SOMETHING,  INHERIT  THEIR 
STRENGTH.  IF  YOU  INHERIT  SOMETHING,  IN- 
HERIT THEIR  RESILIENCE.  BECAUSE  THE  ONLY 
PERSON  YOU  ARE  DESTINED  TO  BECOME  IS 
THE  PERSON  YOU  DECIDE   TO  BE. 


'M<ftVJt.''\«*^ 


THE  BODY  YOU  HAVE  IS  THE  BODY  YOU  IN- 
HERITED, BUT  YOU  MUST  DECIDE 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  IT.  you 

MUST  DECIDE  IF  YOU  WANT  STRENGTH,  DECIDE 
IF  YOU  WANT  AGILITY  YOU  MUST  DECIDE  IF  YOU 

WANT  ABSOLUTELY 
EVERYTHING  THAT 
^..^....^.^^  -  .^-?^-  COMES  FROM  CROSS- 
TRAINING,  AND  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  SHOE  TO  DO 
IT  IN.  BECAUSE  THE  NIKE  CROSS-TRAINER  LOW 
HAS  INHERITED  ITS  OWN  SET  OF  STRENGTHS, 
ITS  OWN  KIND  OF  RESILIENCE.  IT  HAS  ALSO 
INHERITED  A  GOOD  DEAL  OF  CUSHIONING, 
STABILITY,  AND  TRUE,  INTELLIGENT  FIT.  SO 
THANK  YOUR  MOTHER  FOR  WHAT  YOU  HAP- 
PENED TO  BE  BORN  WITH.  BUT  THANK  YOUR- 
SELF FOR  WHAT  YOU  ACTUALLY  DO  WITH  IT. 


For  your  free  copy  of  the  NIKE  Women's  Source  Book,  a  complete  ';^uide  to  NIKE  Fitness 
Shoes  and  Apparel,  call  1-800-438-5300. 
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Giving  Outsider 
Art  a  Home 

Chicago  painters  find  kindred 

spirits  among  untutored  artists 

By  Thomas  H.  Garver 


Chicago  iinagist  painter  Rayl 
\'oshida  lives  and  works  in  a 
modest  brick  building  on  a 
quiet  street  in  one  of  C^hicago's  fad- 
ing Polish  neighborhoods.  His  first- 
tloor  studio  isjust  as  it  was  the  day  he  I 
moved  in  and  began  pointing  there. 
A  steep  flight  of  stairs  leads  into  his 
living  room  and  a  thicket  of  painted 
wooden  smoking  stands — an  intro- 
duction to  Yoshida's  collection  of  | 
objects  that,  in  his  words,  "have  a! 
certain  particularity  about  them." 

Yoshida  groups  similar  pieces, 
most  of  them  the  work  of  folk  or  out- 
sider artists,  much  as  a  taxonomist 
might  order  an  array  of  butterflies: 
boats  and  spool  furniture  fill  an  al- 
c()\  e;  a  score  of  Mexican  retablos  line 
a  corner;  a  dozen  Mexican 
"'  masks  hang  above  a  fine  tramp 
art  cabinet.  The  chipped  edges 
_  of  Yoshida's  tramp  art  pieces 
cue  reminiscent  of  the  surfaces  he 
creates  in  his  paintings  with  flecks  of 
color.  "Collecting,"  he  says,  "has  def- 
initely influenced  my  work." 

The  Chicago  imagists — notably 
Yoshida,  an  influential  teacher  at  the 
school  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
Roger  Brown.  Gladys  Nilsson,  and 
Jim  Nutt — are  known  for  their  high- 
pitched,  often  totemic  figurative 
paintings,  which  are  full  of  tension 
both  in  their  psychology  and  in  the 
way  they  are  constructed.  The  work 
of  these  four  artists  encompasses  a 
certain  obsession — and  the  spaces 
where  they  live  are  extensions  of 
the  art  they  make  and  the  art  they 
collect.  House,  museum,  and  studio 
have  melded  together,  creating  an 


Ray  Yoshida, 
left,  with 
smokestands. 
Others,  below 
left,  in  the 
Adirondack  twig 
style,  queue  up 
under  a  Roger 
Brown  canvas 
and  Dan  moon 
masks,  while  a 
washerwoman 
whirligig  towers 
over  a  metal 
lobster.  Below: 
Mexican  masks. 
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V  very  elegant  way  to  get  at  the  little  devil. 


ONE 

Shown:  Marquette  pattern  in  stainless. 
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environment  ot  total  immersion. 

The  quirky,  even  compulsive  qual- 
ity of  the  imagists'  work  is  echoed  in 
the  art  they  have  chosen  to  acquire: 
the  handiwork  of  untrained  artists 
who  paint  or  carve  or  make  assem- 
blages because  they  must,  with  little 
thought  of  recognition  or  compensa- 
tion. "Finding  a  folk  artist  working  in 
his  own  way  reinforces  the  fact  that 
one  can  ignore  the  mainstream,"  says 
Brown.  "Take  Jesse  Howard's  signs. 
No  matter  how  crazy  his  ideas  were, 
he  just  put  them  out  there,  maybe 
even  laughing  about  them.  That's 
honest,  that's  being  an  artist." 

Brown,  like  Yoshida,  spends  most 
oi  the  year  in  a  small  inner-city 
house,  in  his  case  a  Victorian  store- 


Roger  Brown,  above,  juxtaposes  a  sheet  metal 
fmial  with  a  musician's  funeral  wreath.  Above  left: 
Silhouetted  photographs  and  old  perfume  bottles. 
Left:  A  wooden  surfer  by  Chicago  imagist  Karl 
Wirsum  on  the  table.  To£:  A  fairground  monkey. 

front  building  on  North  Halsted 
Street.  His  studio  occupies  the  first 
floor;  his  living  space  above  was  con- 
verted from  two  small  apartments. 
Every  corner  is  alive  with  objects, 
froin  animal  carvings  to  pottery  to  a 
pearlescent  ceramic  head  of  Richard 
Nixon,  many  of  them  purchased  at 
the  Maxwell  Street  flea  market. 

While  he  and  Yoshida  have  ac- 
quired similar  things.  Brown  makes 
his  points  by  juxtaposition,  creating 
risky  relationships  and  challenging 
the  usual  parameters  of  taste  and 
quality.  Just  inside  the  door,  for  ex- 
ample, the  visitor  is  confronted  by  a 
guitar-shaped  machine-carved  pic- 
ttue  of  Elvis  Presley.  This 
"trash  treasure,"  to  use  a 


Gladys  Nilsson  and  Jim  Nutt,  right.  The  pieces  in  their  living  room  range 
from  a  Mexican  jaguar  mask  on  a  19th-century  American  painted  chair,  below 
right,  to  a  Martin  Ramirez  drawing,  below,  to  the  right  of  the  doorway. 


phrase  coined  by  Yoshida,  i: 
transformed  by  its  setting 
amongjesse  Howard's  hand 
lettered  signboards. 

The  living  room  is  dom 
inated  by  a  grand  sheet 
metal  finial  flying  a  tin 
American  flag  with  eleven 
stripes  on  one  side  and 
twelve  on  the  other.  This  in 
exact  repetition  resonates 
with  Brown's  repeated  im 
ages  of  plowed  fields 
parked  cars,  suburban 
homes,  and  downtown  sky- 
scraper.s — visions  of  the  American 
dream  gone  slightly  askew. 

Jim  Nutt  and  Gladys  Nilsson,  who 
met  and  married  as  students  at  the 
Art  Institute  school,  live  in  more  tra- 
ditional surroundings:  a  1912  sub- 
urban house  of  Georgian  outline. 
Because  the  house  is  so  spacious,  it 
seems  less  densely  packed  with  ob- 
jects than  Yoshida's  and  Brown's 
places,  but  the  couple's  collection  is 
no  less  intense.  Among  the  high- 
lights is  a  group  of  very  large  draw- 
ings  by  outsider  artist  Martin 
Ramirez,  who  spent  forty  years  in 
California  mental  hospitals;  these 
drawings  are  so  crainmed  with  linear 
ornament  that  they  have  no  negative 
space.  Recently  Nutt  and  Nilsson 
have  become  interested  in  nine- 
teenth-century painted  and  grained 
furniture.  A  fascination  with  overall 
pattern  marks  much 
of  what  they  have  as- 
sembled, as  it  marks 
their  own  work. 

From  time  to  time, 
Nilsson  says,  they 
have  talked  about  re- 
ducing their  cc^llec- 
tion.  "But  I  don't 
know  what  Vd  do  if  I 
collected  something 
and  couldn't  see  it 
out  of  the  corner  of 
my  eye  every  breath- 
ing moment,"  she 
says,  voicing  a  senti- 
ment these  Chicago 
artists  seem  to  share, 
"if  I  collect  it,  I  have 
to  have  it  around."  A 
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N^  ew  York's  own  Ed- 
ward Scissorhands  is  a 
thirty-one-year-old 
sculptor,  carpenter, 
sailor,  and  former 
magician's  assistant  nained  David 
Rogers.  With  fingers  as  nimble  if  not 
as  dangerous  as  the  mad  topiary- 
snipping  movie  hero's,  he  can  trans- 
form a  tangle  of  long  supple  willow 
branches  into  a  classic  rustic  rocker,  a 
love  seat,  or  a  miniature  armchair, 
"perfect,"  he  says,  "as  a  throne  foi  a 
chipinunk."  Gazebos  big  enough  for 
people  require  a  small  jungle's  worth 
of  "frame"  (thedry  logs  that  fc^rm  the 
structure)  and  "benders"  (slender 
green  twigs  used  for  f)rnament). 

A  trained  boat  builder  but  a  self- 
taught  branch  bender,  Rogers  has 
been  at  his  craft  since  he  was  fifteen, 
when  he  began  making  mobiles  with 
timber  from  his  L(jng  Island  back- 
yard. Although  much  of  his  work  is 
rooted  in  centuries-old  furniture- 
making  traditions,  Rogers  says,  "I 
avoid  studying  loo  much.  I  like  to  let 
my  shapes  evolve  in  a  natural  way." 
Recently  that  evolution  has  taken  a 

turn  toward  the  enor- 

mous — and  the  amaz- 
ing. After  completing  a 
(iod/illa-size  dinosaur 
made  entirely  of  fallen 
branches  found  on  the 
Vermont  hillside  where 
it  stands,  Rogers  creat- 
ed (lorni,  a  fifty-foot 
dragon  ihat  looks  like  a 
giant  Edward  Koren 
cartoon  come  to  life,  the 
Jittery  lines  supplied  by 
sinewy  mounlain  laurel. 
Next  Rogers  hopes 
someone  will  commis- 
sion a  horse  that  dou- 
bles as  a  gazebo  or  a 
larger-than-life  reclin- 
i  ng  nude,  twiggy  of 
course.  (David  Rogers, 
liox  4  86,  (ilenwood 
Landing,  NY  If  54  7; 
call  212-830-4587)  A 


uo 


David  Rogers,  left,  at 

work  on  a  willow  chair  in 

his  gazebo  studio.  Above: 

One  of  his  Lilliputian 

designs.  Top:  Fifty-foot-long 

Corin,  all  branches  and  ♦•wigs 

with  a  lilac-bush  tongue, 

rises  from  a  lakeside  lair 

at  the  Renaissance  Festival 

site  in  Tuxedo,  NY. 


Feast  their  eyes. 
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. .„,„.„ . ,^.:^.s  the  best  in  American  Dl  ._^, ,  , 

nis  page  each  month  for  the  new  winners.  Or  cheat  and  send  for  a  free  booklet  showing  the  entire  year's  winning 
ces.  priced  from  $5,000-$15,000.  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  call  800  926-2700.  ext.  1191.  A  diamond  is  forever. 

i  November  Winners  •  Diamonds  of  Distinctiori 
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Beyond  Monijcello 

When  his  tountry  place  bi^ame^^ 
too  public,  Thomas  J  eff ex  son 
built  ^  more  private  hideaway 


BY  Frank  RX)SE 


r ",  '■    ^  h o m a s^ J« f f e r s o n ' s  retreat  at\ 
^^y^eplar  FoVest  has  never  been 
easy-to  fiW^.  That's  how>^e 
wanted  it:  this  was-iMgte.esca^Pfrom 


Monticello,  where  his  rettr^pient  was 
interrupted  by  a  ceaseless  j^rWession 
of  friends,  acquaintances,  strangers, 
and  tourists,  some  of  them  so  trans- 
fixed by  his  celebrity  that  they  lurked 
in  the  hallways  hoping  to  catch  sight 
of  him  as  he  moved  from  room  to 
loom.  At  Poplar  Forest,  eighty  miles 
away  in  the  farm  country  outside 
l>ynchburg,  he  could  read  the  clas- 
sics, write  to  his  friends,  and  spend 
lime  with  his  grandchildren.  Other 
visitors  were  not  encouraged. 

Today,  Jefferson's  little-known 
hideaway  is  the  site  of  a  full-scale  ar- 
chaeological investigation.  Working 
under  the  aegis  of  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration which  purchased  the  property 
ill  1984,  when  developers  were  paw- 
iiig  at  its  gates,  a  team  of  historians, 
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Jefferson,  top  right, 
by  Thomas  Sully, 
1821.  Top  left: 
Poplar  Forest's  north 
front.  Center  right: 
South  front  as 
built.  Center  left: 
Jefferson's  floor 
plan.  Above:  South 
parlor.  Below:  Service 
wing  excavation. 


archaeologists,  and  architects  is  digging  up  the  lawn  and 
pulling  down  the  plaster  to  determine  just  what  Jeffer- 
n  constructed  there.  To  the  untrained  eye.  Poplar  For- 
t  looks  like  a  typical  Virginia  plantation  house — red 
brick,  white  colunms,  boxwood  garden — with  a  few  puz- 
zling eccentricities,  like  its  octagonal  shape  and  the  two 
circular  mounds  of  earth  that  flank  it.  Fhe  picture  that's 
emerging,  however,  is  of  a  miniature  Palladian  villa  in  a 
formal  neoclassical  setting,  the  rigid  geometries  of  which 
contrast  sharply  with  the  English  romanticism  of  Monti- 
cello's  undulating  walkways  and  naturalistic  vistas. 

Researchers  have  pored  over  dozens  of  letters  be- 
tween Jefferson  and  his  build- 
ers— hired  workmen  and  skilled 
slaves  sent  down  from  Monticel- 
lo—  but  the  paucity  of  visitors 
means  there  are  few  descriptions 
of  the  completed  house.  Even 
worse,  a  fire  in  1845  seriously 
damaged  the  interiors  and  the 
roof;  in  the  quick-and-dirty  re- 
modeling that  followed,  the  farm 
family  that  bought  the  place  from  Jefferson's  heir  add- 
ed dormers  and  an  attic  and  eliminated  many  features 
only  now  coming  to  light.  In  Jefferson's  bedroom,  for 
example,  "ghost"  marks  on  the  underlying  brick  indi- 
cate not  just  the  location  of  the  original  baseboard  and 
chair  rail  but  the  existence  of  an  alcove  bed  that  divided 
the  room,  much  as  the  alcove  bed  at  Monticello  separa- 
ted his  bedroom  from  his  study. 
Jefferson  began  building  his  retreat  in  1806,  just  as 
Monticello  was  nearing  comple- 
tion after  thirty-seven  chaotic 
years  of  construction  and  recon- 
struction. He  inherited  Poplar 
Forest,  a  4,800-acre  plantation, 
from  his  father-in-law  in  1773, 
and  when  the  British  raided 
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4  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  London,  raris  andMenna.  In  one  sitting. 

Steeped  in  the  grandeur  of  such  nineteenth-century  design  traditions  as  Regency,  Empire  and  Biedermeier, 
i;his  sumptuous  Wedgwood  bone  china  collection  ensures  that  all  of  your  meals  will  indeed  be  classics.  WGOQWOOCI 
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•ed:  Wedgwood*  "Beresford"  teacup  and  saucer  with  22K  gold  band.  For  brochure, 
1  to  Wedgwood,  Dept.  B.,  41  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10010.  €'  1991  Wedgwood 
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{:harl()Ucs\ille  in  1781  he  took  ref- 
Ui^f  there.  He  used  the  occasion  to 
ui  ile  his  Xotc.s  oti  the  Statr  of  Virgniia, 
which  included  a  remarkable  attack 
on  ridewater  colonial  architecture: 
"It  is  impossible  to  devise  things 
more  ugly,  uncomfortable,  and  hap- 
pily more  perishable." 

Jefferson's  contempt  for  colonial 
architecture  was  tied  to  his  politics. 
Neoclassicism,  an  emerging  style 
spurred  on  by  the  newly  invented  sci- 
ence of  archaeology,  held  out  the 
promise  of  abstract  beautx  and  uni- 
\ersal  trtith.  By  rejecting  the  bank- 
rupt tiaditions  of  Europe,  the  new 
republic  could  pattern  itself  after  the 
models  of  antiquit\ — something  Jef- 
ferson did  c|uite  litei  ally  when  he  de- 
signed Virginias  new  capitol  in 
Richmond  after  the  Maison  Carree 
in  Nimes.  At  Poplar  Forest,  the 
mathematical  roots  ol  these  models 
are  made  explicit. 

Here,  in  a  landscape  of  gently  roll- 
ing red  clay  hills,  |etters()n"s  lifelong 
preoccupation  with  the  octagon 
reached  its  fullest  expression.  Octa- 


C.  Allan  Brown's  conjectural  site  plan. 

gons  and  semi<Mtagons  recur 
throughout  Monticello,  reflecting 
his  lo\e  of  light  and  air  as  well  as  the 
neoclassical  fascination  with  circles 
and  octagons  as  ideal  Platonic  forms. 
But  this  time  Jefferson  went  f urthei . 
The  house  at  Poplar  Forest  was  pre- 
cisely oriented  along  a  north-south 
axis  and  constructed  as  an  octagon 
with  sides  twenty-two  feet  long.  At  its 
centei ,  lit  bv  a  skvlight  and  reached 
thiough  a  tunnel-like  hall  from  the 
north  portico,  a  tvventv-foot  cube 
served  as  his  dining  room.  Octagonal 
bedrooms  flanked  it  on  the  east  and 


west,  while  the  octagonal  drawini 
room  to  the  south  with  its  enormoul 
tiiple-sash  windows  opened  onto 
second  portic(j  overlooking  a  sunkei 
bowling  green. 

According  to  landscape  historiail 
C.  Allan  Brown,  however,  the  ciuesl 
for  order  was  not  confined  to  th( 
house  itself.  Brown,  a  consultant  tcl 
the  restoration  effort,  maintains  tha| 
the  house  was  merely  the  centerpiect 
of  a  far  larger  geometric  composij 
tion.  Its  placement  atop  a  roundec 
knoll  made  it  an  ideal  spot  to  experi-l 
ment  with  the  pure  geometry  of  th( 
circle,  and  that's  what  Jefferson] 
seems  to  have  done. 

Documents  indicate  that  the  flfty-l 
foot  house  was  circiunscribed  bv  al 
540-foot  circular  lane  lined  cjn  both! 
sides  with  mulberry  trees.  Inside  this] 
circle  an  octagonal  fence  apparently] 
ran  two  hundred  feet  on  a  side,  and) 
the  lawn  inside  th.it  was(|uai  tered  by 
landscape  features  that  extended 
Irom  the  house  like  the  arms  of  a 
cross.  On  the  south  side  there's  the| 
rectangulai   bowling  green.  On  the] 


Breathing  Space 


The  Enchanted  Garden  is  a 
new  resort  set  among  20  breath- 
takingly  beautiful  acres  of  tropical 
gardens  in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica, 
designed  as  a  place  where  you  can 
pause,  unwind,  rest,  and  truly 
recharge. 

10,000  plants,  flowers,  birds 
and  exotic  fish  enchant  the  senses; 
choices  of  exquisite  gourmet  dining 

For  more  information  see  your  travel  agent 


indulge  the  palate;  waterfalls 
cascading  into  natural  swimming 
pools  romance  the  soul. 

Spacious  suites,  many  with 
private  plunge  pools,  a  glorious  spa, 
tennis  courts  and  an  elegant  luxury 
complement  this  holiday  where 
there  are  no  monetary  transactions, 
just  a  place  of  intimate  beauty  and 
sheer  enjoyment. 

or  call  toll  free  (800)  654-1337  (USA.  and  Canada). 


THE  ENCHANTED 


A  Place  To  Refresh  The  Soul 

OCHO  RIOS,  JAMAICA 
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DURRINGTOIsI  DAMASK  through  architects  and  interior  designers 
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^     ,  v^    O  S  B  b  R  NE     &     LITTLE 
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JOHN'S  ISLAND 
19  6  9 

GEM  ISLAND 
19  9  0 


RESERVED         FOR         GENERATIONS 

A  private  residential  cjolj duh  community  with  unsurpassed  amenities-,  three  miles 

of  private  Atlantic  Ocean  beach,  nine  miles  of  Intracoastal  Waterway  access, 

three  championship  golf  courses  and  golj,  beach  and  tennis  clubs. 

INQUIRY 
(407)231-0900 
(800)327-3153 

FAX 

(407)231-1599 


John's  island 

Vera  Beach,  Florida 

OCEANIRONT/RIVFRFRONT/COLF  COURSE  ■  OCEANFRONT  CONDOMINIUMS 
GOLF  COTTAGES  •  ISLAND  HOUSE  SUITES  •  HOMES  •  ESTATE  SITES  ■  RESALES 


This  Is  not  an  offering  to  NY,  NJ  or  IL  residents. 


•  CLASSICS 

north  side,  an  approach  road  runsl 
directly  toward  the  house,  crossing! 
the  circular  lane  and  culminating! 
before  the  portico  in  a  fifty-foot  cir- 
cular carriage  drive  which  encom- 
passes a  boxwood  labyrinth.  To  the 
east  and  west  are  the  ornamental 
mounds,  planted  (if  Jefferson's  in- 
structions were  followed)  with  con- 
centric rows  of  willows  and  aspens 
and  linked  to  the  house  bv  double 
rows  of  mulberry  trees.  Beyond  the 
mounds  are  domed  octagonal  privies 
which  look  like  miniature  temples. 

There  are  flaws  and  question 
marks  in  this  composition:  Jeffer- 
son's letters  make  no  mention  of  the 
carriage  drive,  fcjr  example,  and  in 
1814  he  apparently  had  one  row  of 
mulberries  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  a  colonnaded  wing;  of  outbuild- 
ings (now  destroyed)  between  the 
h(juse  and  the  east  mound.  Exactly 
what  Poplar  fOrest  looked  like  in  his 
day  will  take  archaeologists  years  to 
determine.  But  the  current  evidence 
suggests  a  villa  that  recalls,  on  a  mod- 
est scale,  the  French  neoclassicism  of 
Ledoux  and  Boidlee.  whose  work 
Jefferson  saw  in  Paris  in  the  1 78()s. 

Brown  suggests  a  further  link,  to 
the  mandala — the  mystical  circle  that 
recurs  throughout  human  experi- 
ence, from  the  rituals  of  I  ibetan 
Bufldhism  to  the  drawings  of  the 
mentally  disturbed.  Mandalas  repre- 
sent wholeness;  Jung  saw  them  as  a 
spontaneous  attempt  by  the  mind  to 
heal  itself.  Certainly  it's  no  accident 
that  the  pure  geometry  of  neoclassi- 
cism flourished  during  the  chaos  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  it  makes 
sense  that  Jefferson  would  turn  to  it 
in  his  waning  years,  when  instead  of 
the  dignity  and  respect  he  was  enti- 
tled to  he  suffered  the  degradation 
of  shameless  curiosity-seekers  and 
looming  financial  ruin.  Sitting  at  his 
octagonal  dining  table  in  his  cubical 
room  in  his  octagonal  house  on  its  oc- 
tagonal lawn  within  its  circular  rcjad- 
way,  with  the  sun  shining  d(jwn  frrjm 
above,  he  may  finally  have  found  the 
harmony  that  eluded  him  elsewhere. 
(Thomas  Jefferson's  Poplar  Forest, 
P.O.  Box  419,  Forest,  VA  24551- 
0419;  804-525-18(36)  A 
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The    Art    of    Fine    Porcelain 


Come  Home  to  Lladro 
FOR  Christmas 


A  family  tradition  which  endures.  A  warm 
memory  which  speaks  truly  from  the  heart. 
When  you  give  Lladro  fine  porcelain 
ornaments,  you  are  giving  works  of  art  which 
can  be  treasured  now,  and  then  shared  by  the 
whole  family  as  they  are  hung  upon  the  tree 
each  holiday  season.  Begin  your  own  family 
tradition  this  Christmas  with  Lladro. 
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G|b 
LLADRP 


.Shown:  Selections  from  the  Lladro  Christmas  Collection.  For  information,  write  to  the  Lladro  Collectors  Society,  Dept.  H7,  43  West  57th  St.,  NY,  NY  10019 

When  in  New  York  City,  please  visit  the  Lladro  Museum  and  Galleries  at  43  West  57th  Street. 


991  Lladrb  USA,  Inc. 
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All-Star  Atlanta 

The  southern 

city's  shops  receive 

top  ratings 

ByDanaCowin 


One  of  Atlanta's  chief  attrac- 
tions is  a  suburban  lifestyle 
in  the  midst  of  a  big  cosmo- 
politan city.  Suburban  trademarks — 
parks  and  playgrounds,  car  pools, 
tree-lined  streets,  and  malls — 
abound.  Yet  this  small-town  veneer 
masks  one  of  the  city's  special  attri- 
butes: shops  that  vie  with  the  best  of 
their  kind  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Here  are  some  of  the  standouts. 
Afghanistan's  Nomadic  Rugs  In  an 
undistinguished  white  building  Ta- 
mer Shah  brings  the  well-crafted 
trappings  of  a  nomadic  life  to  rest. 
Eighteenth- ,  nineteenth- ,  and  twen- 
tieth-century handwoven  rugs  from 
central  Asia,  particularly  Afghani- 
stan as  well  as  Persia,  Turkey,  and 
Morocco,  cover  the  walls  and  ceiling 
with  their  loomed  messages.  Shah 
has  pickers  who  move  among  the 
tribes  and  bring  back  important  ex- 
amples of  Afghan  kilims,  Turkmen 
saddlebags,  Baluchistan  salt  bags, 
and  Uzbek  brrjcades.  His  stock  is  in- 

A  wire  urn  cozies  up  to  a  Louis  XVI— style 
painted  fauteuil,  above,  at  John  D.  Oetgen 
Fine  Antiques.  Left:  Antiques  dealer  Arturo 
Melosi  found  his  late  eighteenth  century 
chaise  and  chairs  in  a  Florentine  palazzo. 


creasingly  difficult  to  replenish  as 
traditions  disappear  and  machines 
take  over  what  was  once  a  highly  per- 
sonal and  manual  enterprise.  A  pic  k 
er's  journey  might  result  in  the 
discovery  of  a  great  rug — (jr  the  dis- 
covery that  yet  another  tribe  has 
gone  commercial.  Shah  talks  about 
his  rugs  with  an  affection  that  has 
grown  since  his  school  days,  when  he 
worked  for  his  rug  merchant  father 
in  Afghanistan.  In  his  shop  both  buy- 
ers and  browsers  can  dawdle.  Shah 
encourages  curiosity  and  delights  in 
unrolling  rugs  and  telling  their  sto- 
ries. (.S2  1 9  Cains  Hill  Fl.  NE,  AUanta, 
(;A  30305;  404-261-7259) 
Axis  Twenty  From  the  fire-truck- 
red  bent-pipe  bench  by  Gordon 
(ihandler  which  stands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gas  station  turned  res- 
taurant turned  store,  you  know 
you've  reached  an  oasis  of  modern- 
ism. Axis  Twenty  owners  Joe  Lang- 
ford  and  Renee  (iaston  are  convert- 
ing consumers  to  twentieth-century 
design  by  offering  reproductions  of 
pieces  by  late  greats  such  as  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  and  Eliel  Saarinen  and 
live  greats  such  as  Philippe  Starck, 
Michael  Graves,  and  Patri(  k  Naggar. 
Mixed  among  these  classics  is  furni- 
ture by  lesser-known  craftsmen — 
"classics  in  the  making,"  says  Lang- 
ford.  A  bed  by  Dick  Wickman  com- 
bines elegant  mahogany  and  indus- 
trial pipe  to  remarkable  effect.  A  side 
table  by  joe  Duke  is  the  es.sence  of 
simplicity  except  for  the  gold-leaf  X 
between  the  metal  and  glass.  Minia- 
ture shacks  by  Beverly  Buchanan  re- 
create places  she  saw  as  a  child  in  the 
rural  South.  Langford  and  Gaston 
comb  the  cotuitry  to  find  these  pieces 
as  well  as  examples  of  work  they 
don't  have  room  to  show  but  keep  in 
a  photo  file.  If  a  client  comes  to  Axis 
with  a  design  problem  that  can't  be 
solved  with  furniture  from  the  shop, 
the  partners,  both  formerly  design- 
ers with  an  architectural  firm,  will 
dip  into  their  files  for  a  solution.  (200 
Peachtree  Hills  Ave.  NE,  Atlanta, 
GA  30305;  404-261-4022) 
Melosi  A  bit  of  an  anomaly  among 
Atlanta  antiques  dealers,  Arturo  Me- 
losi sells  serious  furniture,  but  not 
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New  from  Sub-Zero!  Now  you  can  have  ice  and 
water  through  the  door  from  the  most  trusted 
name  in  built-in  home  refrigeration. 
The  Model  590's  unique  dispensing  system  offers 


mstanuy  cmiiea  waier  mm  ax  wiui  a  iwn.  mai, 
compliments  your  kitchen.  Its  award-winning 
interior  offers  nearly  30  cubic  feet  of  storage 
giving  you  complete  flexibihty  for      ^ 
all  your  needs. 
As  with  other  Sub-Zero  units,  the 


SUB-ZERO 


Model  590  provides  truly  independent,  accurate 

temperature  control  in  the  refrigerator  and 

freezer. 

And  all  of  our  refrigerators,  freezers  and  ice 

TYicilrorc  arp  harked  with  conJ5dence  bv  the  most 


complete  warranty  in  the  business  -  the  Sub-Zero 
12-Year  Protection  Plan. 

___^^^       Discover  how  refreshing  it  is  to  own 
j^^^^        the  best  in  built-in  refrigeration. 
^     Discover  Sub-Zero! 


SUB-ZERO  FREEZER  COMPANY,  INC. 

DEPT.HG,  P.O.  Box  44130 
Madison,  WI 53744  800/222-7820 
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At  Afghanistan's  Nomadic  Rugs, 
symbolic  designs,  top  jeft,  are  a 
specialty.  Top  right:  An  assortment 
of  terra-cotta  and  wire  planters 
and  cast-iron  furniture  from  the 
Potted  Plant.  Above:  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright's  classic  Barrel  chair  is 
paired  with  Joe  Duke's  Walter 
table  at  Axis  Twenty. 


Tamor  Shah  encourages  c 
in  unrolling  rugs  and  telli 

the  French  style  the  natives  prefer. 
Instead,  he  specializes  in  eighteenth- 
century  Itahan  antiques,  early  Chi- 
nese porcelain  (Tang,  Sung,  and 
Ming),  and  European  prints.  Melosi 
and  his  wife,  Holly,  a  decorator, 
spend  several  months  a  year  in  Tus- 
cany, where  he  does  much  of  his  buy- 
ing. He  also  goes  on  occasional  jaunts 
to  the  Far  East.  Lifelong  friendships 
have  yielded  extraordinary  pieces. 
For  example,  a  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury chaise  and  two  chairs  from  a  pa- 
lazzo  in  Florence  came  Melosi's  way 
because  "I  know  a  lot  of  people  there 
and  usually  get  first  pick."  Many  of 
his  clients  are  from  out  of  town, 
which  means,  says  Melosi,  "from  out 
of  the  South."  Forgoing  picked-over 
hometown  haunts,  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  decorators  gravitate  to 
Melosi.  William  Diamond's  praise 
for  the  dealer  is  unabashed:  "His 
furniture  is  clean,  big,  and  strong — 
just  w  hat  I  like.  He  also  has  amazing 
prints  that  are  inexpensive  and  chic- 
ly framed  in  Italy."  I  can  almost  hear 


Diamond's  partner,  Anthony  Bar- 
atta,  groaning  in  the  background: 
another  great  source  exposed.  (2300 
Peachtree  Rd.  NW,  Atlanta,  GA 
30309;  404-352-5451) 
John  D.  Oetgen  Fine  Antiques  "I 
think  accepted  good  taste  is  often 
bad  taste,"  says  John  Oetgen.  This 
independence  of  mind  has  inspired 
his  quirky  buying  for  his  shop  and 
helped  establish  him  as  one  of  Atlan- 
ta's best  decorators.  Oetgen  painted 
the  space  himself  with  gigantic  leaves 
in  the  back  and  a  trompe  I'oeil  cabana 
in  the  front.  (The  middle  of  his  shop 
sparkles  with  antique  jewelry  sold  by 
Laura  Pearce,  who  was  an  assistant 
buyer  for  Tiffany's  in  New  York  be- 
foie  she  moved  to  Atlanta.)  Oetgen 
travels  widely  and  picks  up  excep- 
tional pieces  at  home  and  abroad:  a 
nineteenth-century  Swedish  stove 
from  a  Chicago  estate,  a  demilune 
etagere  that  once  belonged  to  Andy 
Warhol,  a  Moroccan  carved  bench 

uriosity  and  delights 
ng  their  stories 

with  mother-of-pearl  inlay,  Italian 
ceramic  wall  panels,  and  a  pair  of  dried 
and  pressed  fern  specimens  from 
Darjeeling.  In  other  words,  you  nev- 
er know  what  you'll  find,  but  you  al- 
ways know  you'll  find  something 
inspiring.  (2300  Peachtree  Rd.  NW, 
Atlanta,  GA  30309;  404-352-1 1 12) 
The  Potted  Plant  Over  the  past  few 
years  Ryan  Gainey  has  transformed 
his  repiitation  as  a  cottage  gardener 
into  a  cottage  industry.  In  1973,  with 
his  childhofjd  friend  Tom  Wood- 
ham,  Gainey  started  a  shop  called  the 
Potted  Plant,  which  now  sells,  yes, 
potted  plants  but  also  things  to  pot 
plants  in,  such  as  wooden  orangerie 
tubs,  cast-stone  and  cast-iron  urns, 
tole  planters,  and  porcelain  cache- 
pots.  Gainey  also  has  a  knack  for 
finding  the  perfect  accessories  for 
the  well-tended  house  and  garden, 
including  terra-cotta  reliefs,  cast- 
iron  benches,  Spanish  moss  in  a  bag, 
bluebird  "cottages!"  and  Portuguese 
finger  vases.  In  the  late  eighties  the 
business  grew  to  include  two  addi- 
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It's  Waverly,  naturally.  An  authentic  Toile  print  on  window^nd  walls  in  harmony  with  our  classic  tartan  and  cotton  chintz.  * 

"Woodland  Toile"  swatches  andlwaverly's  Wallcovering GttiBe,"  send  a  $2.50  check  to:  Waverly  Guide,  Dept;r.  P.O.  Box;5114. 
Farrningdale,  NY  11736-5114.  Fbr  infornriation  on  whereAd  find  Wav^jy, -call  1-800-423-5881,  Dept.K.  f  schumacn^rfe  co  ^i 


\  iiic    IS  \h(  lu  ri  iti  liandblocked  wallpaper.  Also  available  In  machine  printed  wallpaper,  fabric,  and 
tapestry.  At  Sanderson,  979  3rd  Ave.,  N.Y.C.,  Toronto,  and  showrooms  throughout  the  US 


aximilien  Luce 'Les  Bords  de  la  Seine  a  Rolleboise'  oil  20"x26!^" 


TONTGOMERYGALLERY 


A       N 


FRANCISCO 


*tterStteet,  94108  •  Telephone  :  415.788.8300  •  Fax:  415.788.5469 


•  SHOPPING 

tional  shops,  the  Connoisseur's  Gar- 
den and  the  Cottage  Garden.  The 
first  is  geared  toward  outdoor  plant- 
ings, garden  design,  and  mainte- 
nance; the  second  supplies  cut 
flowers  and  event-planning  advice. 

For  a  party  in  honor  of  Audrey 
Hepburn,  Gainey  used  wheelbar- 
rows and  watering  cans  filled  with 
parrot  tulips  as  centerpieces — a  nod 
to  her  role  in  My  Fair  Lady.)  Gainey 
even  has  a  video  titled  Creating  the  Ro- 
mantic Garden.  Still,  with  all  this  ac- 
claim, Gainey  can  be  surprisingly 
down-to-earth.  He  likes  to  make  po- 
sies or  bouquets  that  sell  for  $10  to 

15.  "Do  it  small,  do  it  well,  let  that 
thing  grow  and  you'll  be  successful." 
(3 165  East  Shadowlawn  Ave.,  Atlan- 
ta, GA  30305;  404-233-7800) 
The  Stalls:  A  Buckhead  Antique 
Market  In  the  heart  of  fashionable 
Buckhead,  real  estate  broker  Glenda 
Floyd  has  recently  given  the  old  At- 
lanta Ballet  School  building  new  legs. 
The  sound  of  dancing  feet  has  been 
replaced  by  the  heavy  tread  of  shop- 
pers looking  for  great  buys  among 
the  thirty  stalls  set  up  by  some  of  the 
city's  best-known  dealers  and  deco- 
rators. Variety  is  the  program  here: 
the  stalls,  which  are  operated  bv 
Floyd  and  her  staff,  boast  everything 
from  curtain  tassels  and  doorknobs 
to  serious  antiques,  both  country  and 
formal.  Dealers  fill  their  10-by- 10- 
foot  cubicles  with  pieces  they  need  to 
get  out  of  their  shops  to  make  room 
for  new  inventory;  decorators  sell, 
among  other  things,  furniture 
bought  for  and  then  rejected  by  cli- 
ents. Says  one  decorator,  "For  me  it's 
like  a  storage  warehouse  except  that 
the  contents  are  for  sale."  Many  to- 
the-trade-only  showrooms  from  the 
Atlanta  Decorative  Arts  Center  have 
taken  space  here,  so  non-card-carry- 
ing members  of  the  design  commu- 
nity can  get  their  hands  on  once-ex- 
clusive goods.  Since  the  Stalls  opened 
in  |une,  some  customers  have  re- 
turned to  the  concrete  building  five 
and  six  times  and  the  waiting  list  for 
selling  space  is  already  longer  than 
the  list  of  hopefuls  for  the  local  dance 
company.  (32 1 5  Cains  Hill  PI.,  Atlan- 
ta, GA  30305;  404-231-9815)  A 
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When  selecting  a  patio  door,  the  most 
important  consideration  is: 

A)  Beauty  and  style 

B)  Security 

C)  Energy  efficiency 

D)  Proper  fit 


E)AU  OF  THE  ABOVE. 


We  could  describe  in  detail  the  seven  patents  pending  on  various 
elennents  of  its  design.  And,  we  could  show  you  the  records  it  set  for 
windload  testing  and  air  and  water  infiltration.  But  wed  rather  just  let 
you  take  a  good,  long  look  at  the  Marvin  Sliding  French  Door  It's  got 
all  the  answers. 

For  more  information  or  a  free  copy  of  our  colorful  96-page  window 
and  door  catalog,  mail  the  coupon  or  call  1-800-346-5128  (in  Canada, 
1-800--263-6161). 


Send  to:  Marvin  Windows,  Warroad, 

Name 


Address. 

City 

Zip 


.State- 


.Phone 


MARVIN  WINDOWS 
ARE  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
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Truth  in  Stone    From  cathedral  to  grotto, 

Simon  Verity  has  left  his  mark  on  tivo  coyitinents 

Bv  William  Bryant  Logan 


SiiiKJii  Verity  c  raves  stone.  Yesterday  he  craved  col- 
ored stone,  but  at  the  moment  he  stands  in  the  tail- 
ings of  an  old  New  Jersey  zinc  mine,  admiring  a 
hand-size  black  chunk  of  tranklinite.  "Feel  how  heavy  it 
is,"  he  says  with  wonder.  Minutes  later,  he  has  lifted  a 
rough  twenty-pound  block,  one  face  of  which  is  fes- 
tooned with  crystals  of  mica.  He  carries  it  away,  his  slen- 
der figure  staggering  like  Harold  Lloyd's  in  a  silent  film. 
Who  knows  what  will  become  of  that  rock?  Not  even  Ver- 
ity, though  he  has  over  the  past  two-plus  decades  chis- 
elefl,  carved,  sawed,  drilled,  etched,  chipped,  polished, 
scraped,  laminated,  and  coUaged  limestones,  granites, 
cjuartzes,  cave  stones,  tufas,  Bristol  diamonds,  Chilean 


Carving  biblical 
figures  in  Indiana 
limestone  for  the 
west  portal  of  New 
York's  Cathedral 
of  Saint  John  the 
Divine,  above, 
is  Verity's  major 
work  in  progress. 


lapis,  beryl,  sandstones,  and  para- 
stones  like  seashells,  eighteenth-cen- 
tury slag,  and  glass  wastes.  "I  have 
slowlv  realized  that  I  have  an  affmitx 
for  stone,"  he  says  w  ith  dramatic  un- 
derstatement. "I  can  walk  on  con- 
crete, but  I  know  when  I'm  then 
walking  on  stone,  even  if  I'm  wearing 
gum  bo(jts.  Like  a  water  diviner." 

A  craftsman's  wit  and  a  rock 
hf)und's  eye  place  the  46-year-old 
Verily  among  the  foremost  practic- 
ing stoneworkers  in  Europe  or 
.America.  At  present  carving  the  pa- 
triarchs and  matriarchs  for  the  west 
portal  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  John 
the  Divine  in  New  York,  he  has  inter 
alia  made  a  whale  fountain  for  the 
prince  of  Wales,  a  calligraphic  grave- 
stone for  the  poet  John  Betjeman,  ai 
mantelpiece  with  a  lapis  mandrakel 
and  branch  work  for  the  garden  writ- 
er Rosemary  Verey,  a  grotto  for  a 
Texan,  and  garden  benches  sawed 
from  waste  stone  at  the  cathedral. 

The  projects  are  so  various,  it 
would  he  impossil)le  to  characterize 
his  work,  wei  e  it  not  for  the  house  of 
dreams  to  which  it  can  all  be  traced. 
Ihe  house  belonged  to  his  great-un- 
cle, the  English  architect  Oliver  Hill. 
Previously  it  had  been  inhabited  by 
the  arts  and  crafts  furniture  designer 
Ernest  Cimson  and  by  the  master 
printer  Emery  Walker,  who  inspired 
William  Morris.  Remaking  the  inte- 
rior. Uncle  Oliver  displayed  his  fa- 
mous fascination  with  good  and 
striking  materials.  (In  the  1920s,  for 
example,  he  covered  a  piano  in  zebra 
skin.)  "Let  me  tell  you  about  the  din- 
ing room,"  exclaims  Verity.  "He  had 
panels  carved  in  a  beautiful  Portland 
stone  bv  F>ic  (iill,  engraved  in  low  re- 
lief and  silver-gilded.  The  table  and 
the  benches  were  of  the  same  stone, 
and  there  were  Styrian  jade  goblets 
and  saucers."  One  end  of  the  table 
dropped  into  the  basement  where 
the  butler  could  fill  it. 

It  was  at  Hill's  house  that  tlie  teen- 
age Simon  Verity  took  refuge  in  the 
1 960s.  The  family  black  sheep  for  his 
refusal  to  become  the  fourth  genera- 
tion of  male  Veritys  to  study  archi- 
tecture, he  had  decided,  "I'll  just 
travel  round  the  world,  or  some- 
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Crystal  show  n  Masterpiec  e 


The  New  Crystals  of  Lenox 

Brilliantly  cut  arid  handcrafted  by  master  artisans,  Lenox  Deep  Cut  Crystal  embodies  the  prestige  and 
timelessness  of  the  Lenox  name.  Choose  from  a  range  of  classic  designs — expressions  that  incliule 
Clarity,  Mystic  and  Centurion.  They  rnake  an  elegant  stiitement  that  reflects  your  individiud  taste. 


LENOX  CHINA  AND  CRYSTAL    SENLI  $2.00  FOR  COLOR  BROC  HL'RE  TO  LENc>X.  LAURENCEX'I  LLL.  N  I   0«tvl»    ©  LENOX  i^'>9\ 
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«    WORKROOM 


The  Leeds 

Castle  grotto, 

top.  Above:  Plaster 

cornice  made  for 

Rosemary  Verey. 

Below:  A  lapis-inlaid 

mantelpiece,  also  done 

for  Verey.  Details 

see  Resources. 


"You  Americans  are 

so  provincial. 

You've  got  such 

beautiful  stones,  and 

they're  not  used" 


thing."  Instead,  he  started  spending 
weekends  with  Ohver  Hill  and  his 
yoinig  wife.  Seven  years  later  he  left 
the  house,  having  trained  himself, 
under  his  uncle's  eye,  in  papermak- 
ing,  printing,  lettering,  and  engrav- 
ing. "He  changed  my  head  around," 
recalls  Verity  with  a  smile.  Hill's  love 
of  flamboyant  materials  and  colors 
was  far  froin  the  restraint  of  William 
Morris  and  his  followers.  But  the  re- 
spect for  materials,  workmanship, 
and  usefulness  is  pure  arts  and 
crafts.  One  suspects  that  this,  above 
all,  is  what  Verity  learned  there. 

His  career  has  followed  a  trajec- 
tory not  unlike  Eric  (iill's,  and  he 
shares  the  hitter's  aspiration.  Both 
began  with  lettering,  continued  by 
engraving  in  stone,  and  went  on  to 
freestone  carving  of  full  figures.  The 
reverence  that  goes  into  a  Verity  stat- 
ue lor  a  chin  ch  front  is  as  unfeigned 
as  the  melancholy  of  his  garden 
monument  with  a  laurel-crowned 
skull  surmounting  a  set  of  panpipes 
in  low  relief  and  the  engraved  motto 
EI  IN  ARC.ADi.Ji  E(;().  The  exhilarating 
terror  (A  his  stone  Daphne  whirling 
from  human  into  tree  is  as  compel- 
ling as  the  mischievous  humor  of  a 
fountain  in  which  four  carved  frogs 
squirt  jets  of  water  at  what  seems  to 
be  an  Assyrian  relief.  Like  Gill,  Veri- 
ty might  well  say,  "The  artist  is  the  re- 
sponsible workman,"  the  one  who 
puts  his  heart  in  his  eye  and  hand. 

But  Verity  is  far  more  restless  than 
(iill,  partly  because  he  tiained  him- 
self in  the  do-your-own-thing  sixties, 
when  the  architectural  tradition  of 
stonework  had  almost  been  forgot- 
ten. Tiranti's,  the  stoneworker's 
shop  in  London  where  he  got  his  first 
tungsten  steel  chisels,  was  aban- 
doned but  for  a  few  aged  sculptors. 
He  worked  alone,  taking  insjiiration 
from  craftsmen  in  other  media:  a  re- 
storer of  medieval  murals  and  a 
stone  hunter  named  Alabaster  who 
could  flndgeodesina  fallow  field.  "It 
was  ten  years  before  I  met  another 
carver,"  Verity  remembers. 

For  twenty  years  in  Britain  he  built 
a  reputation  as  a  commissioned 
sculptor,  engraver  of  monuments, 
and  builder  and  restorer  of  grottoes. 


Then,  in  1988,  he  sold  his  limestone 
mine  near  Bath,  bought  a  building  in 
New  York's  Spanish  Harlem,  and  set 
to  work  on  the  Indiana  limestone 
portal  (jf  the  cathedral,  carving  a  bib- 
lical procession  that  extends  froin 
Melchizedek  to  Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist. "I  needed  to  prove  to  myself  that 
I  could  make  something  like  this 
work,"  he  says. 

Verity  had  intended  to  do  the  job 
and  go  home,  but  now  he's  fallen  in 
love  with  American  stone.  It  hap- 
pened when  he  made  a  grotto  for  a 
Von  Worth  family,  ananging  miner- 
als and  light  and  water  to  create  a 
mysterious  underground  space  in 
the  manner  of  eighteenth-century 
British  garden  designers  who  assem- 
bled and  pieced  together  materials 
instead  of  carving  them  ijway.  In  cen- 
tral Texas  he  found  a  (juarry  with 
huge  perforated  pieces  of  limestone 
where  stalactites  and  stalagmites  had 
grown  together,  creating  veins  of 
pinks,  yellows,  and  oranges.  And  the 
Arkansas  quartzes!  The  southwest- 
ern fire  opals!  Eighty  tons  of  stone 
later,  the  grotto  was  complete. 

"You  Americans  are  so  provin- 
cial, "  Verity  remarks.  "You've  got 
such  beautiful  stones  in  this  country, 
and  they're  not  used."  It's  a  situation 
he'd  like  to  change.  "A  rooftop  grot- 
to or  an  interior  using  shells  in  an  ar- 
chitectural manner,  that's  what  I 
dream  of  doing  now,"  he  muses.  His 
grander  dreams  involve  using  new 
tools — computer-controlled  saws 
and  routers — to  work  American 
stone.  Verity  envisions  a  whole  new 
bank  of  ornament.  "You  could  saw 
precise  long  lines,  then  put  them  out 
of  sync,"  he  imagines.  "It  becomes  a 
source  of  strange  harmonics — even 
musical  notation  could  be  fed  into 
the  computer  to  get  the  router  work- 
ing in  an  extraordinary  way." 

Tools,  materials,  and  use  are  Veri- 
ty's trinity.  But  unlike  Eric  Gill,  he 
isn't  upholding  an  idea  from  the  past 
so  much  as  mining  the  past  for  what 
will  serve  this  time  and  place.  "I  still 
keep  ideals  of  workmanship,"  he 
says,  "and  I'm  always  searching  for 
people  who  are  wandering  along 
that  same  path."  A 
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LIVING  WITH 


BY  WENDY  GOODMAN 

A  Paris  exhibition 
illuminates  the  artistry 
of  Rene  Lalique 


LEGENDARY  JEWELKR  AND  (ILASSMAK- 
er  Rene  Lalique  is  the  subject  of  a  ret- 
rospective  at  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoiatifs  (Oct.  23-Mar.  8)  which 
reveals  the  extraordinary  beauty  and 
stopeof  his  work.  His  fantastical  jew- 
elry of  sinuous  nyinphs  and  fragile 
dragonflies  in  intricately  crafted 
combinations  of  gold,  enamel,  semi-' 
pret  ious  stones,  and  glass  made  his 
name  synonymous  with  art  nouveau. 
It  was  Lalique's  quest  tor  new  materi- 
als for  his  jewelry  that  first  led  him  to 
glass,  and,  after  1910,  he  devoted 
himself  completely  to  this  supple  me- 
dium. He  became  famous  for  his 
molded  frosted-glass  perfume  bot- 
tles and  other  decorative  objects 
which  portrayed  in  striking  relief  the 
nature-inspired  motifs  of  his  jewelry,  j 
Lalique  also  created  such  chefs 
d'oeuvre  as  luminous  panels  of 
struggling  athletes  for  his  Paris 
showroom  doors  and  icy  art  deco 
ighting  for  the  Normandie.  Some  of 
his  designs  are  still  being  produced 
by  tlie  company  bearing  his  name  i 
where  his  granddaughter,  Marie- 
(llaude,  continues  to  bring  the 
Lali(|ue  vision  to  glass. 

Rene  Lalique,  top  left,  with  his  wife, 
Augustine,  in  1903.  Above  left:  A 
Lalique  hair  comb  embellished  with 
gold,  enamel,  and  opals,  c.  1897—98. 
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Beautiful  THINGS  GO  TOGETHER  wasacredo my 

late  father-in-law  lived  by.  A  man  of  taste  and  judgment,  he  dismissed  orthodoxies 
of  period  and  style.  For  the  most  part,  1  ha\  e  acquired  furniture  and  objects  with  a 
similar  open-door  policy,  ranging  quite  comfortably  from  a  Directoire  desk  to  a 
wrought-iron  garden  table,  with  the  mediation  of  a  pair  of  classically  proportioned 
cotton  damask-covered  sofas.  Pushed  to  an  ex-    g; 
treme — a  Rietveld  chair,  ibr  instance,  beside  a  Boulle 
commode — the  theory  may  fall  apart,  but  in  the  best 
cases  the  eye  of  the  selector  sets  its  own  strong  limits, 
choosing  decorating  order  over  chaos.  In  Pierre 
Berge's  New  York  apartment  the  combination  of  por- 
traits of  Native  Americans — nineteenth-century  oil 
paintings  as  well  as  Edward  Curtis  photographs — and 
orientalist  and  neoclassical  decorative  detailing 
achieves  an  extraordinarily  sophisticated  and  pleas- 
ing coherence.  A  bathroom  designed  by  Anthonv  In- 
grao  relies  on  rich  colors  and  lavish  fabrics  to 
overwhelm  the  senses  and  make  any  questions  about 
appropriateness  and  moderation  appear  irrelevant. 
Antiques  dealer  Christian  Sapet's  house,  in  a  corner  of 
Paris's  Marche  aux  Puces,  is  a  testament  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  cross-cultural  growth,  from  mission-style 

A  curtain  of 

furniture  to  African  headdresses  and  draw  ings  by  Cecil  Beaton.  A  1 930s  mansion  in    Christopher  Hyiand 

brocade,  a  Russian 

Berlin  is  the  setting  for  Heiner  Bastian's  blend  of  eighteenth-century  French  and     architect's  table, 

.  .  1111  T-i  and  a  mosaic  carpet 

German  antiques,  classical  sculpture,  and  world-class  contemporary  art.  1  hen     from  Stark  in 
there's  the  Addams  family  estate,  where  floral  chintz  fabric,  fine  wood  paneling,     sh'owhouse  bTt^hroom 
and  a  very  elegant  house  indeed  have  been  layered  with  cobwebs  and  Hollywood 
dust.  A  lot  of  diverse  things — from  the  beautiful  to  the  unabashedly  strange — go 
together  to  make  up  this  and  every  issue  of  HG. 
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Jacques  Grange,»nd  one  architect, 
Peter  Marino,  all  left  their  mark 
on  the  apartmem.  In  the  guest 
room,  Edward  Curtis  photos  and 
a  Jesse  Talbot  painting  surround 
a  Russian  daybed.  Opposite:  The 
,  living  room  offers  a  sweeping  view 
across  Central  Hark  South. 
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LIKE  HIS  COMPATRIOT  ALEXIS  DE 
Tocqueville  150  years  before  him, 
Pierre  Berge,  chairman  of  Yves 
Saint  Laurent  and  president  of  the 
Opera  de  Paris,  came  to  America 
and  was  fascinated  by  the  spectacle 
before  him.  But  instead  of  writing  a  book  filled 
with  astringent  observations,  Berge  put  together 
an  apartment  filled  with  exuberant  American  art 
and  antiques.  "My  decorator,  Jed  Johnson,  con- 
vinced me  that  since  I  was  setting  up  a  pied-a- 
terre  here,  I  should  live  in  a  totally  American 
environment,"  Berge  explains.  "I  brought  noth- 
ing from  Paris.  I  started  from  scratch — the 
American  way." 

Berge  hired  Johnson  in  1978  on  the  strength 
of  his  work  for  mutual  friend  Andy  Warhol. 
"Pierre's  apartment  was  really  my  first  job,"  rem- 
inisces Johnson,  who  now  heads  his  own  flourish- 
ing interior  design  firm.  "I  thought  it  would  be 
my  last.  I  had  never  planned  to  be  a  decorator." 
To  execute  architectural  details  from  parquet  de 
Versailles  floors  to  double  doors  that  fold  back 
into  the  wall — all  intended  to  suggest  the  way  a 
Frenchman  might  have  lived  in  New  York  a  cen- 
tury  ago — Berge  en- 
gaged Peter  Marino,  "I  Started  frOm 
then  also  in  the  first 

flush  of  his  career.  Not    SCratch thc 

onlv  did  Berge  take  a  .  ^^ 

risk  with  fledgling  pro-  Americaii  way 

fessionals,  he  also  made 

a  bold  aesthetic  leap  by  presciently  collecting, 
with  Johnson's  assistance,  paintings,  photo- 
graphs, and  decorative  objects  by  nineteenth- 
century  American  masters  who  were  then  largely 
unrecognized.  Instead  of  chasing  after  federal 
highboys  and  Copley  portraits,  the  two  men 
hunted  down  Cornelius  &  Co.  chandeliers,  Her- 
ter  Brothers  cabinets,  and  portraits  of  Native 
.\mericans  by  obscure  academic  artists  such  as 
Christian  Schussele. 

Berge  is  a  man  renowned  for  making  good  on 
a  gamble — whether  it's  a  question  of  turning  a 
rarefied  couture  name  into  a  publicly  held  con- 
glomerate or  transforming  the  controversial 
Opera-Bastille  into  a  cultural  institution.  "To 
have  culture,  one  must  be  daring  and  imagina- 
tive," he  says.  "Most  people  don't  trust  what  they 

Inspired  by  the  wall  treatments  in  Mark  Twain's 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  house,  Johnson  put  decorative 
painter  Leo  Sans  to  work  stenciling  the  apartment. 
A  border  of  papyrus  motifs  and  gilded  wainscoting 
creates  a  lavish  backdrop  for  the  living  room's  Turkish- 
style  tufted  velvet  armchair  and  sofa,  c.  1870,  and 
Pettier  &  Stymus  Egyptian  revival  chairs  in  gold 
damask.  The  torcheres,  c.  1905,  are  by  Tiffany  &  Co. 
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Instead  of  chasing  highboys,  Beige  hunted  undervalued  American  art 


don't  know.  Americans  love  English  and  French  (urni- 
ture.  The  French  think,  everything  shotdd  be  signed  Ja- 
cob. It  was  an  adventure  for  me  to  discover  American  art, 
to  find  tlie  soul  and  roots  of  this  country.  For  example, 
1  learned  that  American  nineteenth-century  painters 
are  much  better  than  the  French  pompiers,  the  aca- 
demic Salon  painters." 

As  a  starting  point  for  their  decorating  scheme,  John- 
son showed  Berge  photos  of  Mark  Twain's  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  house,  lavishly  painted  by  the  firm  Louis  C. 
Tiffany  and  Associated  Artists.  From  this  historic  resi- 
dence, Johnson  derived  the  idea  of  stenciling  all  the  walls 
lO  create  rich  allusive  backgrounds.  The  front  hall  was 
treated  to  a  palmette  pattern  lifted  from  the  inlay  on  a 
piece  of  Italian  neoclassical  finniture.  The  terra-cotta 
walls  in  the  guest  room  were  stenciled  with  a  Greek  de- 
sign taken  from  Owen  Jones's  1 856  book.  The  Grammar  of 
Ornament.  And  to  complement  a  partial  suite  of  elaborate 
Egyptian  revival  furniture  by  Pettier  &  Stymus,  Johnson 

In  tfie  front  fiall,  opposite,  Venetian  blackamoors  and  marble 
urns  line  up  on  a  Herter  Brothers  cabinet.  A  George  De 
Forest  Brush  painting  hangs  under  a  border  pattern  modeled 
after  the  inlay  on  a  neoclassical  table.  Marino  designed  all  of 
the  woodwork,  from  the  parquet  floor  to  the  paneled  door. 
Above  left:  Berge  on  a  Pettier  &  Stymus  sofa.  Other  prize  pieces 
in  the  living  room  include  a  Cornelius  &  Co.  gilded  chandelier, 
above  right,  and  a  C.  B.  King  portrait,  c.  1860,  right. 


..  hpyse  a  dense  papyrus  motif.  Prom  its  wall  treat- 
ments to  its  furniture,  the  apartment  celebrates 
ihe  nineteenth  century's  diverse  tastes — and  mir- 
rors the  melting  pot  ideal  of  American  culture. 

Johnson  was  so  assiduous  in  his  researches  into 
forgotten  moments  of  American  design  history 
that  he  may  have  erred  on  the  side  of  scholarly 
accuracy.  Even  the  living  room  furniture — 1870s 
Turkish-style  upholstered  pieces,  a  table  by 
Marcotte,  torcheres  by  Tiffany — was  arranged 
a  I'epoque.  "In  retrospect,  I  feel  the  result  was  too 
academic,"  Johnson  says.  Berge  came  to  agree 
with  this  evaluation.  "By  about  1983,"  he  recalls, 
"I  began  to  think,  'I  like  this  all  very  much  but  it's 
a  little  too  museumlike.'  I  brought  in  Jacques 
Grange  to  make  it  a  little  more  like  a  home."  He 
also  hired  Peter  Marino  to  add  a  mahogany- 
wainscoted  bedroom  and  a  mahogany-paneled 
bathroom  with  a  marble  mosaic  floor.  Grange  re- 
counts, "Pierre  told  me,  'I  want  to  drink  and 
smoke  here.'  So  I  made  it  9II  warmer,  more  alive. 
I  changed  the  placement  of  the  furniture  and  re- 
upholstered  almost  everything.  The  fabric  had 
been  too  delicate  for  Pierre.  The  velvets  I  intro- 
duced are  more  practical."  He  removed  the  back- 
rest from  the  borne  in  the  center  of  the  living 
room  and  turned  it  into  a  giant  pouf  that  can 
double  as  a  coffee  table.  Now  Berge  can  noncha- 
lantly let  hisjack  Russell  terrier.  Ficelle,  scamper 
over  all  of  the  surfaces.  "I  did  not  want  to  destroy 
what  Jed  did.  I  didn't  touch  his  walls,"  Grange 
continues,  noting  how  the  copper  and  blue 
striped  satin  curtains  he  installed  "respect  the 
color  of  Jed's  stenciling."  (Originally  hung  with 
brocade  panels,  the  deeply  recessed  French  win- 
dows designed  by  Marino  offer  some  of  the  most 
spectacular  park  and  city  views  in  New  York.) 

Cirange  also  introduced  an  assortment  of 
sculptural  objects — no  longer  exclusively  Ameri- 
can. Passing  the  front  hall's  massive  Herter 
Brothers  cabinet,  Berge  taps  each  of  the  Vene- 
tian blackamoor  heads  and  Roman  urns  arrayed 
on  top.  "(;range!  Cwange!  Grange!"  he  intones, 
like  a  xylophonist  striking  his  notes.  Enchanted 
like  most  Frenchmen  with  the  myth  of  America's 
Wild  West,  (Irangc  didn't  tamper  with  the  collec- 
tion of  paintings.  Berge  waxes  especially  enthusi- 
asti(  about  the  C.  B.  King  portraits,  whose  earthy 
tones  arc  picked  up  in  the  nineteenth-century 
Agra  rug  Cirange  laid  down  in  the  living  room. 
Ihe  Native  American  theme  carries  over  into  the 
guest  room,  which  (Continued  on  page  222) 

Portraits  of  maharajas,  Renais.sance  revival-style 
stenciling,  a  Stark  leopard-print  carpet,  and  a  velvet- 
upholstered  bed  frame  all  rest  easy  in  the  master 
bedroom.  Grange  describes  the  Philadelphia  secretary 
as  "built  like  a  bulldog."  Details  see  Resources. 
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The  goal  was  to  suggest  the 


enchman  might  have  lived  in  New  York  a  century  ago 
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dream  loft  on         I 
lower  Broadway 
By  Wendy  Goodman 

Photographs    by 
O  b  e  r  t  o    G  i  i  i 


^^B     CALL  n   BALET  ACRES, "  SAYS  NEW  YORK  WRITER 
''^^     Fran  Lebowitz,  "Marc's  suburban  dream  loft.  The 
only  thing  you  don't  see  there  that  you  would  ex- 
pect to  find  is  a  conversation  pit." 

At  first  art  director  Marc  Balet's  triplex  on  lower 
Broadway  looks  much  like  other  downtown  living- 
working  lofts:  an  orderly  reception  desk,  a  series 
of  work  spaces  in  an  airy  front  office,  a  corridor  to 
the  living  area — and  that's  when  you  realize  that 
Lebowitz  has  got  it  right.  The  low-ceilinged  pas- 
sageway, lined  with  bicycles  and  photographs  of 
friends  like  Andy  Warhol,  opens  into  a  vast 
iving  and  dining  room  with  a  Ping-Pong  table,  arched 
windows  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  and  a  painted  brick 
wall  and  fireplace.  Roomy  and  comfortable,  with  wel- 
coming sofas,  round  coffee  tables,  a  curvy  blond  dining 
table  set  with  director's  chairs,  a  starburst  chandelier, 
and  Ooor-to-ceiling  curtains,  this  living-cum-rec  room 
does  seem  to  be  the  ultimate  suburban  fantasy. 

"To  me  the  decoration  is  a  cross  between  Malibu  in  the 
1950s  and  Ferris  Bueller's  Day  Off,"  says  Balet.  "I  wanted 
lo  live  in  a  place  that  looked  as  if  my  parents  had  gone 
away  for  the  weekend  and  I  could  do  anything  I  wanted," 
he  explains.  "This  really  is 
my  little  Disneyland." 

Balet  grew  up  in  Con- 
necticut, in  a  house  full  of 


hhought,  'I  just 


%  need  some  cafe  curtains' 


dark  antique  furniture 
and  oriental  rugs.  It  was  .i 
Iriend  around  the  corner, 
lie  says,  the  daughter  of  an 
architect,  who  had  "all 
those  fabulous  1950s  chairs."  He  iiiajoieii  iii  auiiileclure 
at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  then  headed  off  to 
London.  He  soon  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  and,  indirectly, 
a  one-man  show  at  the  Whitney  Museum.  (Prix  de  Rome 
juror  Robert  A.  M.  Stern  was  so  impressed  with  his  work 
that  he  recommended  him  to  the  museum.)  "In  1975," 
Balet  recalls,  "I  had  returned  to  New  York.  I  was  quali- 
fied and  equipped  to  do  nothing."  His  friend  Fran 
Lebowitz  sent  him  to  hitennew.  "When  I  met  Andy  War- 
hol and  Bob  Colacello  and  Fred  Hughes,  they  said  since  I 
won  the  Prix  de  Rome  I  could  probably  be  an  art  direc- 
tor. I  had  never  done  a  magazine.  When  Bob  Colacello 
said,  'Do  a  layout,'  I  said,  'What's  a  lavout?'  I  had  never 

One  of  Balet's  friends  helped  him  find  the  1950s  chandelier 
over  the  dining  table,  opposite,  and  his  buddy  Fran  Lebowitz's 
father,  Harold,  not  only  created  the  monumental  curtains  but 
climbed  up  on  a  scaffold  to  install  them.  Above:  Balet  himself 
designed  the  dining  table  and  sofas.  Top  right:  A  photograph 
by  David  Seidner  with  crowns  from  the  Love  Ball  2  auction — 
Arman's  in  gold,  Izhar  Patkin's  in  silver,  and  Tina  Chow's  in 
crystal.  Right:  Balet's  architectural  model  My  Bridgehampton 
looms  over  his  grandmother's  sideboard  and  clock.  The 
checkered  baseboard  leads  from  the  office  to  the  kitchen. 
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heard  of  a  layout  before."  And  so  began  Balet's  life  at 
Warhol's  Factory  during  its  heyday,  when  lutennew  "real- 
ly felt  like  the  center  of  the  universe  and  felt  like  home," 
Balet  says.  "No  one  had  ever  done  anything  like  Interview 
before.  It  was  the  most  ftni  you  could 
possibly  have  doing  a  job." 

During  his  Warhol  years  Balet  lived  on 
22nd  Street,  "pretty  much  like  a  college 
student,"  he  remembers.  "But  I  had  my 
dream  house  in  mind,  as  we  all  do."  And 
when  his  career  as  a  freelance  art  direc- 
tor prospered — his cmrent  clients  range 
Irom  (iiorgio  Armani,  Evan  Picone,  and 
Jaeger  to  (loniintsseur — he  began  to  look 
for  his  ideal  space:  a  loft  with  natural 
light,  an  outdoor  area  ("Opening  sliding 
glass  doors  to  go  outside  on  the  deck  with 
a  cu|)  of  lea  is  the  height  of  luxuiy  ), 
more  than  one  level  ("Sunken  living 
rooms  weie  always  my  favorite"),  and 
enough  room  for  him  to  fjoth  live  and 
work  ("1  like  to  take  the  stairs  to  work"). 

"  i  he  minute  I  saw  this,  1 
loved  it,"  he  says.  He  was 
outbid  for  the  loft  on  his 
first  try,  l)ul  three  or  four 
years  later  he  spied  an  ad- 
vei  tisemcnt  in  The  Nexv  York 
1  lines  and  discovered  that 


"To  me,"  says  Balet,  "the 

decoration  is  a  cross  between 

Malibu  in  the  1950s  and 

Ferris  B\ieller's  Day  Off 


his  dream  house  was  on  the  market  again.  This  time  it 
was  within  his  price  range.  "I  thought,  'I  just  need  to  put 
up  some  cafe  curtains  ancf  a  rug  somewhere,'  "  he  recalls. 
"Two  contractors  and  two  and  a  half  years  later  the  place 
is  still  being  worked  on." 

"1  think  all  my  friends  were  so  sur- 
prised I  got  the  place,"  he  continues, 
"that  they  all  came  round  to  help."  Paul 
Reubens,  a.k.a.  Pee-wee  Herman,  spot- 
ted the  perfect  chandelier  in  a  Los  Ange- 
les shop.  Another  friend,  decorator 
Cieordi  Humphreys,  picked  up  some  Al- 
\ar  Aalto  chairs  ancf  tables  for  him  at 
Sotheby's.  Joseph  Paolucci,  also  a  deco- 
lator,  walked  him  through  the  furni- 
ture-making prcjcess,  refining  Balets 
sketches  and  hooking  him  up  with  a 
manufacturer  who  could  procfuce  the 
1950s-inspired  upholstered  sofas  and 
armchairs.  Architect  Jim  Sanford  rede- 
signed the  kitchen,  supervised  the  whole 
project,  and  "let  me  know  what  I  could 
do  for  the  money,"  Balet 
says.  Irish  carpenters  Mar- 
tin Caughey  and  Eamon 
Grant  did  the  cabinetwork 
and  built  the  wooden  furni- 
ture, including  the  maple 
dining  table  in  a  shape  a  bit 
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like  the  quinlcssenlial  lilties  kidney,  elongated  and  with 
a  twist.  "I  thought  it  would  look  nice  over  in  the  corner.  I 
sketched  it  out  on  the  floor,"  recalls  Balet.  "Then  we 
made  a  model,  I  went  up  to  the  Bronx  to  pick  out  the 
wood,  and  Martin  and  Kamon  built  it  on 
the  roof."  The  cm  \  es  of  the  table  pi  oved 
to  be  a  perfect  solution  tor  problematic 
dinner  parties,  Balet  says:  "Now  my 
friends  who  don't  talk  to  one  another  can 
all  sit  there  at  the  same  time  without  hav- 
ing to  be  face-to- face." 

Today  Balet  has  his  NoHo  split-level 
with  a  SoHo  view.  On  the  first  floor  are 
the  kitchen,  dining  area,  and  living 
room,  with  its  monumental  curtains  de- 
signed and  installed  by  Harold  Lebowitz.  i|  W^; 
Fran's  father — "the  best  draper  in  the  '^^1^-;^ 
world,"  says  Balet.  "He  had  exactly  what  \^i^0< 
I  wanted  and  made  these  RKO/MGM  «.  '  -^!.^^ 
curtains;  it  looks  as  [{Gone  with  the  Wind  is  f^^f  "' 
going  to  be  playing  here.  They  are  dra-  SSB^g^ 
matic  without  being  overpowering."  The  ■■:r"j*4'a,J^'jS^i^S%'^i:, 
TV  room,  complete  with  Aalto  bentwood  classics  and 
lime  green  beanbag  chairs,  and  the  guest  quarters  are  up 
one  flight.  One  more  flight  leads  to  Balet's  bedroom — 
essentially  a  small  house  on  the  roof — and  the  front  and 
back  terraces  where  painter  David  Fisch  and  John 
Beaudry  and  Bill  Zagarino  have  planted  a  coimtry  land- 
scape, complete  with  lettuce  and  zucchini.  "In  the  fall  I 


ask  if  there's  cider  yet,"  says  Fran  Lebowitz.  "It's  a  place 
vou'd  go  with  the  kids  and  pick  your  own  pumpkins." 

Lebowitz,  who  has  a  reserved  seat  in  the  TV  room  for 
Academy  Awards  night,  is  only  one  of  the  many  friends 
who  are  always  dropping  in  to  play  Ping- 
l\)ng,  loiuige  on  the  padded  sofas,  sink 
into  the  beanbag  chairs,  munch  on  snack 
food,  and  relive  the  1950s.  "It's  not 
meant  to  be  ironic,"  insists  Lebowitz.  "It 
is  earnest — and  comfy.  The  fifties  mid- 
dle-class suburbia  concept  is  the  most 
comfortable  style  ever  invented." 

"In  the  end,"  Balet  says,  "this  house  is 
based  on  my  childhood,  incorporating 
the  things  that  influenced  and  made  an 
impression  on  me  while  I  was  growing 
up.  Remember,  I  have  kept  all  the  notes  I 
passed  in  high  school."  If  this  sounds  like 
nostalgia,  don't  be  fooled.  It  is  pride  and 
contentment.  "There  isn't  a  day,"  he 
says,  "that  I'm  not  happy  coming  home 
^«^-iii^''^:   to  this  place."  A 

Fran  Lebowitz  reserves  a  beanbag  chair  in  tfie  TV  room, 
opposite  above,  to  watch  the  Academy  Awards.  Another  friend, 
decorator  Geordi  Humphreys,  bought  the  Aalto  bentwood 
pieces  for  Balet  at  auction.  Top:  The  hanging  light  in  the 
maple-paneled  master  bedroom  is  a  cloud  of  mirror  fragments 
by  London  artist  and  jewelry  designer  Andrew  Logan.  Balet  (m 
a  terrace,  opposite  below,  adjoining  his  bedroom,  above. 
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Bel- Air  East 

The  Westchester  estate  of 
Paramount's   Stanley  Jaffe  and 
his  family   resists  typecasting 
By   Heather  Smith   Maclsaac 

Photographs    by    Andrew    Garn 
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Decorat^^ipk^ulliiian  and  Hedi  Kravis 
designed  the  formal  living  room  around  a  I9th- 
centun  Agra  caipet.  The  club  chairs  and  floral 
sofa  pillows  are  in  fabrics  from  Brunschwig. 
Opposite  above:  Architects  Bendey  LaRosa  Salasky 
added  new  wings — round  for  the  conservatory, 
octagonal  for  the  dining  room — to  either  side  of 
the  back,  of  the  house.  Opposite  below:  The  lawn 
slopes  from  the  pcwl  to  a  lake  and  wckxIs. 
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AKINC.  RISKS  IS  ROUTINE  FOR 
Stanley  Jaffe.  As  president  and 
chief  operating  olfic  er  of  Para- 
mount Communications,  he 
knows  how  to  usher  a  complex 
project  from  gestation  to  com- 
pletion, be  it  producing  a  movie  like  Fatal  At- 
traction or  overhauling  Madison  Square 
(iarden,  which  he  now  heads.  Melinda  Jaffe, 
!■  having  helped  launch  a  successful  clothing 
company,  is  no  less  intimidated  by  a  blank 
piece  of  paper.  So  the  renovation  of  their 
house  in  Westchester  County  didn't  seem  all 
that  different  from  other  undertakings — ex- 
cept that  this  one  had  nothing  to  do  with  busi- 
ness and  everything  to  do  with  family. 

The  story  of  the  renovation  is  complicated 
and  improbable  and  includes  a  happy  end- 
ing. In  other  words,  it  reads  like  a  movie 
script:  a  high-powered  career  man  has  a 
weekend  house  on  an  extraordinary  site  for 
himself  and  his  two  almost  grown  children.  He  marries  a 
woman  with  a  young  son,  and  the  family  give  up  their  city 
apartment  in  favor  of  a  more  relaxed  indoor/outdoor  ex- 
istence in  the  country.  The  once  ample  house  turns  out 
to  be  a  bit  too  small  to  accommodate  their  new  life.  Ac- 
knowledging the  need  for  an  additional  bedroom,  the 
couple  hire  young  aichitects  (Bentley  LaRosa  Salasky) 
whom  they  find  through  a  decorator  they  subsequently 
replace  (talented  but  not  child-oriented  enough)  with  a 
decorating  team  (Cullman  &  Kravis)  whose  career  the 
man  launched  with  the  forsaken  city  apartment.  The  re- 
quest for  one  bedroom  quickly  turns  to  two  when  the 
couple  announce  a  baby  is  on  the  way.  The  architects 
produce  a  surprise  of  their  own — a  scheme  that  leaves  no 
molding  unturned,  that  doubles  the  space,  that  creates — 
and  then  solves — all  their  problems.  After  two  years  of 
starring  in  a  cross  between  Yours,  Mine,  and  Ours  and  Mr. 
Blandings  Budds  His  Dream  House,  the  Jaffes  settle  down 
to  live  their  own  version  of  It's  a  Wonderful  Life. 

The  property — main  house,  guesthouse,  swimming 
pool,  tennis  court,  kitchen  garden,  and  greenhouse,  all 
in  a  lovely  thirty-two-acre  landscape  with  an  orchard  and 
a  lake — has  the  feel  of  an  English  country  estate,  which  is 
appropriate  since  Melinda  is  English  and  Stanley  is,  in  his 
wife's  words,  "the  most  serious  Anglophile  ]'\(  ever 
met."  The  antiques  that  Stanley  has 
collected  in  England  for  more  than 
a  decade  fit  right  in  with  the  kind  of 
place  Melinda  envisioned — "not  in- 
timidating but  with  a  certain  for- 
mality," encompassing  at  the  very 
least  a  proper  dining  room  and  a 
drawing  room. 

Architecturally,  the  living  room 
changed  the  least  yet  had  the  most 
influence.  As  architect  Ron  Bentlev 
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relates,  "It  was  the  tail  that  wagged  the  dog  because  it  ba- 
sically dictated  how  we  proportioned  the  other  rooms," 
none  of  which,  consequently,  are  very  large  except  for 
the  master  bedroom  suite  with  his  (mahogany-paneled) 
and  hers  (cream-colored)  bathrooms  and  a  gym  below, 
reached  by  a  private  stair.  But  while  the  house  is  intimate 
in  scale,  it  has  a  grandeur  that  comes  from  a  studied 
shaping  and  sequencing  of  spaces  which  is,  ironically, 
more  French  in  nature  than  English. 

Taking  the  formal  exterior  of  the  house — stucco  walls, 
double  doors,  slate  mansard  roof — as  their  cue,  Bentley 
LaRosa  Salasky  applied  the  devices  of  eighteenth-centu- 
ry French  hotel  plans  to  the  house,  creating  rooms  in  as- 
sorted shapes  and  sizes  and  often  linking  them  by  odd 
joints.  To  correct  a  rather  abrupt  entrance  into  a  front 
hall  that  Sal  LaRosa  best  describes  as  "pinched,"  they 
added  a  semicircular  glass  vestibule  on  the  outside  and 
removed  a  bedroom  and  bath  on  the  inside  so  the  hall 
could  at  least  be  generous  in  height.  The  old  dining  room 
metamorphosed  into  a  rounded  anteroom  to  the  new  oc- 
tagonal dining  room  crowned  with  a  tented  ceiling.  In 
the  most  complex  knuckle  of  the  house,  the  architects 
adroitly  connected  a  round  conservatory  to  a  hallway 
linking  the  living  room  to  the  master  bedroom  and  a  back 
stair.  On  the  ground  floor,  an  enfilade  allows  the  eye  to 


A  small  entry  stair,  left,  was  made 
grander  by  extending  the  wainscoting 
to  form  a  pulpitlike  railing.  Tfie 
18th-century  Englisfi  grandmotfier 
clock  is  from  Florian  Papp,  NYC. 
Above:  Pilasters  between  the  windows 
come  together  as  a  column  where 
the  conservatory  joins  a  passageway. 
Opposite:  A  rounded  room  for  the 
bar  leads  to  the  dining  room  with  a 
Regency  table  and  chairs  and  swagged 
curtains  of  Andre  Bon  fabric. 
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The  house  has  a  cinematic  qua 


travel  from  the  conser\atory  all  the  way  to  the  dining 
room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house.  Upstairs,  a  nine- 
ty-foot corridor  runs  the  length  of  the  house,  dropping 
down  two  steps  from  the  level  of  the  older  children's 
rooms,  widening  for  a  sitting  area,  and  stepping  up  again 
before  it  reaches  the  younger  son's  room.  As  LaRosa 
pomts  out,  "The  house  has  a  cinematic  quality.  There  is  a 
structure  to  how  you  move  through  and  experience  it." 

Ellie  Cullman  and  Hedi  Kravis  worked  at  differentiat- 
ing the  various  rooms  without  interrupting  the  continu- 
ity. A  magnificent  nineteenth-century  Agra  carpet  in  the 
living  room  determined  the  palette  of  soft  colors  an- 
chored by  strong  reds  in  the  adjacent  public  rooms. 
"Decorating  is  really  very  scientific,"  explains  Kravis. 
"You  start  with  the  largest  piece  in  the  room.  Once 
you've  survived  the  expense  of  the  carpet — we  prefer 
not  to  use  reprcjduction  rugs  in  the  principal  rooms — it's 
all  downhill  from  there."  Until  you  get  to  the  decorative 
trim.  Stanley  jokes  that  he  "could  have  bought  a  house 
for  the  price  of  the  trim." 

Disregarding  common  theories  about  hiring  friends, 
the  jaffes  picked  Cullman  and  Kravis  for  "their  exquisite 
taste,"  says  Melinda,  "and  because  they  truly  understand 
the  way  we  live."  Each  room  has  a  distinctive  feature 
fashioned  by  the  architects  and  embellished  by  the  deco- 
rators. Chintz  curtains  encircle  the  conservatory,  which 
IS  Melinda's  favorite  room;  fir  paneling  lines  Stanley's 
study;  and  in  their  bedroom  an  inglenook  frames  one  of 
the  six  fireplaces  in  the  house.  The  younger  children 
romp  in  their  own  playroom.         (Continued  on  page  226) 

French  doons.  right,  unite  the  public  rooms  along  the  east 
side  ot  the  house.  The  living  room  showcases  Stanley  Jaffe's 
collection  of  English  furniture,  including  a  pair  of  Adam-style 
oval-back  chairs,  c.  1775,  and  a  Hepplewhite  settee  in  the 
saf.ie  Cowtan  &:  Tout  stripe  as  the  curtains.  Above:  Jaffe's  prize 
maritime  painting  by  Antonio  Jacobsen  hangs  in  the  sitting 
room.  The  sofa  and  armchair  are  in  Clarence  House  fabrics. 
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Stalamandre  toile  in  a  iresh  green  covers  nearly  every 
inch  of  a  cozy  guest  room,  left.  The  arched  alcove 
is  echoed  by  an  oval  bathroom  window  set  into 
a  dormer.  Carpet  from  Stark.  Above:  A  door  to  the 
right  of  the  inglenook  connects  the  master  bedroom 
to  the  downstairs  gym.  A  club  chair  is  paired  with 
a  Regency  chaise.  Below:  The  house's  mansard  roof 
provided  an  opportunity  for  unusually  shaped  doors 
and  dormers  in  the  older  daughter's  room  with  cloud- 
patterned  walls.  Floral  print  from  Clarence  House. 
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ONLVIN  rut.  NORIHVVtSTCORNEROFC.ON- 
necticut  would  you  be  lucky  enough  to 
find  a  garden  so  beautifully  preserved. 
The  lawn  rolls  away  from  the  big  white 
house  to  the  top  of  the  retaining  wall 
where  broad  grass  steps  edged  with 
granite  descend  between  two  stone  lions  to  a  level  rectan- 
gle with  deep  borders  at  either  side.  Across  the  reflecting 
pool  an  arbor  between  gnarled  apple  trees  opens  up  the 
hemlock  hedge  and  offers  a  glimpse  of  woodland.  Seen 
f  rom  the  cool  screened  porch  on  a  summer  afternoon,  it 
all  seems  as  inevitable  as  the  birdsong  echoing  in  the  250- 
year-old  majjles,  the  house  and  garden  a  perfect  piece  of 
New  Plngland  life  from  a  distant,  more  gracious  age. 

In  fact,  when  New  York  decorator  Bunny  Williams 
and  her  husband,  Randy,  bought  the  property  eleven 
years  ago,  wallpaper  and  plaster  were  falling  in  the  state- 
ly federal  house  and  the  maples  towered  over  waist-high 
grass  and  brush.  There  may  have  been  a  garden  here 
once — old  photographs  hint  at  it — but  all  that  remained 
was  the  level  giound  with  leggy  lilacs  at  either  end.  For 
Williams  the  first  step  in  making  a  garden  was  defining 
the  space.  So  the  rolling  lawn  was  cut  off  sharply  with 
new  steps  and  a  retaining  wall  built  by  artist  C^hristopher 
Hewat.  Tall  panels  of  gray  treillage  were  built  to  back  the 
borders.  "Borders  need  a  backdrop,"  explains  Williams, 
otherwise  you  don't  know  where  to  look.  And  the  back 
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creates  a  place  for  surprises,"  in  this  case  shady  hosta- 
lined  walks  behind  the  fences.  The  luxuriant  hemlock 
hedge  was  added  more  recently.  "There  were  some  non- 
descript shrubs,  but  we  needed  something  stronger  with 
no  flowers."  Once  the  outline  was  established,  there  were 
adjustments  to  be  made.  "The  space  is  really  very  big,  but 
I  wanted  a  feeling  of  intimacy.  I  had  to  fill  up  the  space  a 
little,  so  I  put  in  the  pool.  Then  I  found  the  iron  swan 
fountain  at  Thomas  K.  Woodard.  I  knew  it  was  meant  to 
be  here.  I  didn't  want  it  to  be  too  formal,  so  it's  not  in  the 
center;  that  makes  it  look  more  like  it's  floating." 

During  her  twenty-one  years  at  Parish-Hadley  and 
now  in  her  own  business,  Williams  has  been  known  as  a 
decorator  whose  work  never  calls  attention  to  itself, 
whose  decisions  seem  not  merely  right  but  inevitable, 
and  whose  innovations  seem  always  to  have  been  there. 
That  sense  of  inevitability  is  the  result  of  many  subtle  de- 
tails of  the  sort  found  around  her  garden,  as  well  as  the 
exquisite  craftsmanship  she  employs.  The  treillage  is  the 
same  dimension  as  the  lattice  on  the  back  porches.  ("At 
some  point  the  master  of  the  house  brought  home  a 
southern  bride  and  decked  the  porches  in  lattice  to  make 

Pale  yellow  scabiosa  and  air\'  verbena  flower  among  cabbages 
and  kale  in  the  vegetable  and  cutting  garden,  above.  Italian 
terra-cotta  pots  of  gray-leaved  herbs  and  ornamentals  like 
salvia,  dianthus,  and  helichrysum  line  brick  walks.  Opposite: 
More  potted  garden  plants  cluster  with  standards  of  myrtle. 
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''Finding  plants  is  like  antiquing — 


her  feel  at  home,"  Williams,  herself  a  southerner,  ex- 
plains with  a  smile.)  The  finials  are  copied  from  a  nine-} 
teenth-century  fence.  "You  can  always  get  someone  to 
make  you  a  fence,  but  it  is  the  finials,  the  details,  that 
make  it  work."  The  finials  are  the  kind  of  architectural 
element  that  are  available  at  Treillage,  the  new  shop  Wil- 
liams and  John  Rosselli  have  opened  in  New  York. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house,  behind  the  barn  (now 
the  garage),  a  colonial-style  vegetable  garden  brings  to 
mind  an  even  earlier  era  of  gardening,  in  spite  of  such 
delightful  anachronisms  as  nineteenth-century  iron  fur- 
niture and  Italian  terra-cotta  pots.  With  its  weathered 
wood  fence,  brick  paths,  and  dark  edging  tiles,  it  seems 
the  work  of  generations,  not  merely  four  years  old.  Veg- 
etable garden  is  something 
you  can  t  lUSt  run    of  a  misnomer,  since  vege- 
tables mix  with  herbs  and 

to  the  nursery 


Pots  of  iisianthus  and  nierembergia,  top,  are  set  outside  the 
greenhouse.  Center  above:  Stone  lions  from  a  tag  sale  guard 
steps  down  to  the  perennial  garden.  Above:  An  old  rose  arches 
behind  delphinium,  aruncus,  campanula,  yarrow,  and  nepeta. 
Opposite  above:  An  antique  copper  finial  marks  the  vegetable 
garden's  main  axis.  Opposite  below:  Pots  of  annuals  and  bulbs 
l-rschten  steps  in  front  of  Smith  &:  Hawken's  Devon  chaises. 


down  the  road" 


cutting  flowers  and  Clema- 
tis montana  combines  with 
runner  beans  and  early 
peas.  The  greenhouse  at 
one  end  is  new  but  made  of  old  windows.  The  paths  are 
of  old  brick,  even  though  they  require  more  careful  set- 
ting and  drainage.  Although  not  at  all  a  historical  re-cre- 
ation, the  combination  of  beauty  and  utility  suggests  the 
eighteenth  rather  than  the  nineteenth  century — one 
thinks  of  the  vegetable  garden  at  Monticello.  Williams 
grew  up  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia;  the  seeds  of  her 
gomphrena  and  celosia  come  from  Jefferson's  garden. 

The  high  level  of  maintenance  around  the  garden  is 
one  more  reason  it  seems  to  come  from  another  era. 
Spring  bulbs  precede  the  perennials  in  the  borders,  then 
are  lifted  and  replaced  with  annuals.  The  Italian  pots 
burst  with  pansies  in  early  spring,  then  are  filled  with  pe- 
tunias and  heliotrope  for  summer.  Other  pots  planted 
with  dahlias,  lilies,  or  tender  exotics  like  plumbago  pro- 
vide movable  flowering  accents  where  they  are  needed. 
'Of  course,  I  wouldn't  even  think  of  doing  these  things  if 
I  didn't  have  Debbie,"  says  Williams  emphatically.  Deb- 
bie Munson  is  an  energetic  young  gardener  who  works 
more  than  full-time  for  Williams  and  other  clients  in  the 
spring,  then  several  days  a  week  throughout  the  season. 
But  W^illiams  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  gardener  who  nev- 
er gets  her  hands  dirty.  "In  the  beginning,  before  I  even 
think  of  a  plant,  I  think  of  the  space.  I'm  a  designer,  so  I 
do  it  automatically.  The  part  I  love  is  exploring  the  plants 
and  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  grow  them.  Finding  plant 
material  is  like  antiquing,  looking  for  that  special  piece 
for  someone's  living  room — you  can't  just  run  to  the 
nursery  down  the  road.  I  could  spend  all  day  in  the  car  in 
spring  going  from  place  to  place  to  find  the  right  plant. 
I'm  putting  in  a  nursery  area  just  for  cuttings,  plants 
from  seed — a  garden  needs  that  kind  of  behind-the- 
scenes  area."  Bunny  Williams  laughs.  "You  have  to  be 
willing  to  know  it  is  all  trial  and  error.  When  1  started  to 
garden,  I  had  no  patience.  I  don't  have  much  now,  but  I 
have  a  lot  more  than  I  did."  A         Editor:  Senga  Mortimer 
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The  Art  of 
Friendship 

Heiner  Bastian  surrounds 
himself  with  work  by 

artists  he  knows 
By  Andrew  Solomon 

Photographs    by    Evelyn    Hofer 
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Heiner  Bastian,  above  left,  in  his  Berlin 
house.  Above:  His  collection  includes  a  1780 
landscape  by  Claude-Louis  Chatelet  and  two 
untitled  1940s  works  by  Kurt  Schwitters  as 
well  as  the  stellar  contemporary  art  for  which 
he  is  best  known.  Andy  Warhol's  portrait  of 
Bastian  is  visible  through  the  doorway. 


THE  OLD  WEST  BER- 
lin  was  the  land  of  pos- 
sibility. Great  and  ter- 
rible ideas  had  risen 
and  fallen  there,  and 
in  their  wake  there 
flourished  a  strange  and  unregulat- 
ed openness.  The  city  was  a  bastion 
of  nervous  idealism  where  a  vision  of 
Utopia  rested  on  the  unstable  foun- 
dation of  fear:  fear  of  what  a  con- 
structed world  gone  awry  might  be 
like,  fear  of  the  surrounding  hostile 
territory,  fear  of  the  judgment  of 
other  nations,  fear  of  the  judgment 
of  history.  It  was  a  place  of  misfits 
and  geniuses,  of  too  much  memory 
too  entirely  annihilated  and  then  too 
luridly  reconstructed,  and  of  artifi- 
cial wealth  guiltily  granted  to  intel- 
lectuals of  every  stripe  irt  celebration 
simply  of  their  mystic  cerebral  exer- 
tions. Nowhere  else  on  earth  in  the 
past  four  decades  have  the  activities 
of  the  mind  counted  for  so  much. 

Heiner  Bastian  is  one  of  those  ac- 
tive minds  who  have  so  far  survived 
the  transformations  of  a  renegotiat- 
ed Germany.  He  is  a  collector  of  con- 
temporary art,  but  he  is  not  simply  a 
market  force;  he  is  a  visionary  who 
has  adduced  a  personal  notion  of  the 
function  of  the  work  of  art,  primarily 
in  his  collecting  but  also  in  writing, 
publishing,  and  exhibitions.  (He  is 
curating  an  exhibition  of  late  works 
of  Picasso  which  will  open  at  the 
Neue  Nationalgalerie  in  Berlin  next 
spring.)  Reviewing  his  collection, 
you  encounter  more  than  a  particu- 
lar assortment  of  pictures  and  ob- 
jects formed  by  a  particular  taste; 
you  find  a  logical  scheme  for  the  way 
a  work  of  art  communicates.  It  is  true 
that  Bastian's  genius  is  not  compara- 
ble to  that  of  the  four  primary  fig- 
ures in  his  collection — ^^Joseph  Beuys, 

On  tfie  ground  floor,  German  marble. 
left,  frames  a  view  of  Josepfi  Beuys's 
Memory  of  My  Youth  in  the  Mountains,  1977. 
Opposite  above:  The  piano  to  tfie  left 
of  Brice  Marden's  Couplet  I,  1988-89,  is 
a  1964  piece  by  Beuys;  to  the  right,  an 
ancient  Greek  Aphrodite.  Opposite  below 
left:  Louis  XVI  chair  plays  off  against 
Beuys's  Infiltration  Homogen  for  Cello  of 
1976  and  a  1971  photo  canvas.  Opposite 
below  right:  The  house  from  the  garden. 
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Andy  Warhol,  Cy  Twombly,  and  An- 
H  liii  Kiefer — but  after  you  see  his 

ollection,  you  see  each  of  these  art- 
ists differently. 

Bastian  is  handsome,  self-assured, 
[and  suave,  though  he  is  also  rather 
'icnse  and  sometimes  a  hit  sharp. 

You'll  be  amazed, "  several  young 
Berlin  artists  said  to  me  before  I  v^rent 
lo  the  house  in  Dahlem  where  Bas- 
iian  lives  with  his  wife,  Celine,  and 
liis  son,  Aeneas.  "He's  very  attractive 

ind  very  open  and  very  democratic 
HI  his  ideas,  not  snobbish  at  all." 
Within  a  few  minutes  of  my  arrival, 
Uastian  too  had  assured  me  that  he 
was  not  a  snob:  "Many  people  think  I 
lam  arrogant  and  distant,  but  only  be- 
icause  my  house  is  underfurnished 
iiid  underheated."  It  should  be  em- 
|)hasized  that  no  one  ever  suggested 
that  Heiner  Bastian  might  be  a  snob; 
I)  was  the  denial  that  sounded  in  ev- 
ery corridor. 

I  suppose  the  issue  of  snobbery 
might  be  expected  to  come  up  be- 
cause Bastian  is  a  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential collector  and  a  sometime  critic 
and  publisher,  but  there  are  other 
reasons  as  well.  He  has  the  manner  of 
one  well  aware  of  his  own  impor- 
tance, and  in  his  lively  offliand  way 
he  takes  in  and  judges  everything 
you  say  to  him,  every  gesture  you 
make,  every  detiiil  of  your  person. 
He  speaks  well  and  considers  the 
weight  of  each  of  his  own  remarks; 
there  is  always  a  reason  behind  his 
sentences.  When  I  arrived  at  his 
house,  he  was  supervising  the  instal- 
lation of  a  new  work  by  Kiefer.  He 
wore  a  pale  gray  cashinere  jacket, 
Jarker  gray  trousers,  a  white  shirt  of 
unimaginably  soft  cotton  buttoned 
to  the  neck,  and  a  pair  of  slippers  of 
the  richest  dark  blue  velvet;  his  hair 
was  impeccably  combed,  and  his 

Roman  portraits  and  German  rococo 
chairs,  above  right,  mark  the  approach  to 
Anselm  Kiefer's  The  Five  Foolish  Virgins, 
1983.  Right,  clockwise  from  top  left: 
Bastian  with  Beuys  (and  Aeneas  Bastian), 
Rauschenberg,  Francesco  Clemente,  and 
Warhol.  Opposite  above:  Antique  frames 
next  to  an  18th-century  German  console. 
Opposite  below:  Manuel  Canovas  stripes 
cover  two  chairs  in  front  of  Kiefer's  Der 
Rhein,  1983.  Details  see  Resources. 


As  you  walk  through  the  galleries  in  the  house 
each  piece  makes  a  separate  impression 


erect  bearing  placed  him  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  workmen, 
whom  he  guided  with  precise  in- 
structions. Though  it  is  true  that  the 
power  of  Heiner  Bastian's  intellect 
saves  hiin  from  social  pretensions,  it 
helps  if  you  are  told  in  advance  that 
he  is  not  a  snob. 

A  secretary  took  my  coat  and  con- 
ducted me  through  several  large 
rooms  to  the  winter  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  house  from  which  we 
could  look  at  the  fresh  snow.  A  maid 
brought  us  a  heavy  silver  pot  of 
chamomile  tea,  which  we  drank  from 
white  teacups  hand-painted  at  the 
rims  in  a  deep  deep  blue.  It  is  not 
quite  accurate  to  say  that  the  house  is 
unfurnished,  but  it  is  a  house  about 
art,  and  the  furniture,  like  the  light- 
ing, has  been  placed  to  allow  you  to 
appreciate  the  art  in  comfort.  The 
works  of  art  are  not  crowded  togeth- 
er. As  you  walk  through  the  galleries, 
each  piece  makes  a  separate  impres- 
sion, each  has  (Continued  on  page  222) 
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The  sensuous  appeal  of  a  long  luxurious 
bath  is  stronger  than  ever,  judging  from 
the  attention  being  lavished  on  bath- 
rooms these  days.  Cynics  speculate  that 
high-style  bathrooms  are  just  another  ex- 
cess of  a  self-indulgent  generation,  while  ^^  Elaine  Hunt 
more  kindly  souls  suggest  that  the  world-weary  need  a  com- 
fortable and  comforting  private  space  in  which  to  retreat  from 
the  fast  track.  Whatever  the  reasons,  it's  clear  that  the  worka- 
day broom-closet  look  in  bathrooms  is  out. 
"A  romantic  luxuriousness"  is  the  way  one 

New    York    decorator    describes  a  recent  project:  a  master 

bath,  dressing,  and  sitting  room  with  proportions 
and  appointments  once  reserved  for  living  rooms — 
wood  paneling  glazed  pale  green,  a  stained  wood 
floor,  an  upholstered  daybed,  a  Chinese  needlepoint 
rug,  an  Italian  giltwood  chandelier,  engravings,  and 
mid  nineteenth  century  English  and  American  an- 
tiques. "It  has  every  modern  convenience,  but  none 
of  it  is  apparent,"  says  Michael  La  Rocca.  For  a  guest 
bathroom  in  the  same  Long  Island  house,  he  painted 
the  floor  and  wainscot  a  pristine  white  to  match  the 
turn-of-the-century  enamel  tub  and  added  a  white 
wicker  chaise  and  side  chairs. 

Antiques  dealer  and  decorator  Anthony  Ingrao 
subscribes  wholeheartedly  to  the  more-is-more  phi- 
losophy. "My  clients  want  to  pamper  themselves,"  he 
explains.  "They  want  a  chair  to  relax  in,  and  they 


A  Venetian  glass  chandelier, 
top,  glitters  in  a  jewel-like 
setting  of  deep  blue  tile  in  a 
Paris  bath.  Anderson/Schwartz 
surrounds  a  stainless-steel  sink, 
above,  with  rare  Brazilian 
blue  granite  and  traces  the 
swing  of  the  door  with  a 
mosaic  of  cracked  tile  on  the 
floor,  below.  Left:  A  mirror 
etched  with  bubbles  and 
capped  with  "waves"  reflects 
jazzy  tile  patterns  in  another 
room  by  Arderson/Schwartz. 
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want  their  precious  objects  around  them,  not  in  the  living  room  where  they 
never  go."  For  the  1991  Kips  Bay  Decorator  Show  House  in  New  York,  In- 
grao  covered  the  walls  of  two  small  rooms  with  blue  silk  accented  with  faux 
porphyry  pilasters  and  a  decorative  plaster  frieze  in  peach  and  white,  de- 
signed a  pistachio  green  ceiling  punctuated  by  a  dome  painted  with  a  sunset 
sky,  and  furnished  the  spaces  with  Empire  and  Regency  pieces. 

In  three  bathrooms  devoid  of  armchairs  and  carpets  but  bursting  with 
style,  it  is  strong  color  that  sets  the  tone.  In  New  York,  Anderson/Schwartz 
Architects  designed  two  guest  bathrooms  using  stock  tiles  in  an  exuberant 
palette.  In  a  Paris  bathroom  a  flood  of  tiny  tiles — all  in  the  same  deep  blue — 
covers  the  walls,  tub,  and  floor;  the  only  adornment  is  a  Venetian  glass 


An  1847  Swedish  urn 
dominates  a  dressing 
room  and  bath,  opposite 
and  above,  designed 
by  antiques  dealer  and 
decorator  Anthony 
Ingrao.  Scalamandre  silk 
lines  the  walls  and  drapes 
the  doorway  leading  to  a 
faux  porphyry  tub.  The 
club  chair  is  covered  in 
suede  and  the  pillow 
in  silk  velvet,  both  from 
Clarence  House.  Mosaic 
carf>et  from  Stark. 
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chandelier  that  resembles  a  sparkling  spray  of  water  frozen  in  midair. 

French  artisan  (iuillaimie  Saalburg  put  glass  to  uncommon  use  in  two 
cooll)  modern  bathrooms.  For  a  house  in  the  south  of  France  he  laid 
transparent  glass  blocks  over  a  layer  of  pebbles — like  those  in  the  Russell 
Page— designed  garden  just  outside  the  window — to  create  a  floor  that 
looks  like  the  bed  of  a  freshwater  stream,  and  for  a  Paris  apartment  de- 
signed by  architects  Bokura  &  Associates,  he  made  a  cradle-shaped  glass 

tub  that  sits  alone  in  a  granite-walled  nave,     i  .  u  ..  i 

"  In  a  guest  bathroom,  above, 

C.I  amte  is  the  material  of  choice  for  two     Michael  La  Rocca's  summer) 
austere  yet  evocative  designs.  Architect     scheme  accommodates  a  Ralph 
Robbin  Hayne  and  decorators  Ann  Hold-     Lauren  chaise  and  a  vintage 

en  and  Ann  Dupuy  took  a  straightforward  '"V""^  '''^^  ^^^''''"  ^"'^"'^ 

....  ,  ,,  /,T  ,  and  wallpaper  from  Clarence 

approach,  linmg  the  wa  Is  and  floor  of  ac-  „  ral.    ■,      u        -ru 

'  '  ^  House.  Opposite  above:  The 

loi   Peter  Wellers  bathroom  with  granite  nia.ster  bath  in  the  same 

and  incorpoiating  a  traditional  Japanese  house  has  a  Kohler  double 

leak  soaking  tub.  Architects  Hariri  &  Hari-  whirlpool  bath  and  Victorian 

ri  designed  a  granite  bathroom  "as  if  it  ^uniiture-an  English  chaise 

,,         ,  ,   ,,  and  metal  bench,  both 

were  a  piece  of  scu  pture  carved  from  a  j  •    ri  u 

I  '  covered  in  Clarence  House 

(luai  ry,"  in  (;isue  Hariri's  words.  They  in-  fabrics,  and  armchair  in 

stalled  an  eye-shaped  cabinet  and  basin  of  an  Yves  Gonnet  velvet, 

hi  ushed  stainless  steel  and  left  the  walls  Carpet  from  Stark.  Right: 

rough,  (lisue  says,  because  "we  were  con-  Architect  Robbin  Hayne  and 

,      .  ,      ,  ...         ,  .   ,  ,  decorators  Holden  &  Dupuy 

(ciried  with  the  tadi  ity  o    materia  s  antf  •■    ,     .      ^  .     \ki  \\ 

provided  actor  Peter  Weller 

\\n-n  relationship  to  the  naked  body."  A         ^ith  a  traditional  Japanese 

teak  tub  set  in  granite. 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  LEFT    WILLIAM  WALDB 
TODD  EBERLE,  JACQUES  DIRAND,  TIM  STREET 
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Opulence  and  austerity  are 

equally  stylish — but 

the  utilitarian  look  is  out 


A  temple  to  hygiene,  below  left,  designed  by 
architect  Masakazu  Bokura  features  a  glass  tub  by 
Guillaume  Saalburg,  which  is  bathed  in  light  from 
a  frosted-glass  vault.  Below  right:  Architects  Hariri 
&•  Hariri  had  an  eye-shaped  cabinet  of  brushed 
steel  fabricated  by  sculptor  Scott  Madison  for  a  New 
York  bathroom  sheathed  in  unpolished  granite  tiles. 
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Market  Place  1 

Just  steps  from  his  stall  at  the 
Marche  aux  Puces,  dealer  Christian  Sapet 
-|^  is  right  at  home.  By  Christopher  Petkanas 

'  \.^'^-'  Photographs   by   Marianne    Haas 

Produced    by   Fran^oise    Labro 
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For  a  rustic  effect,  Christian  Sapet  lined 
the  walls  of  his  narrow  house  with  packing- 
crate  planks  painted  white.  The  main  salon 
is  furnished  with  an  Empire  bed  covered 
in  kilims,  a  French  1930s  chair  in  its  original 
striped  fabric,  and  a  1930s  table  by  decorator 
Rene  Prou.  Details  see  Resources. 
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wo  'i  tARS  A(.()  CHRIS  HAN 

Sapel  found  the  antidote  to 

<in  ambulant  childhood 

lived  out  on  a  rough  tiail  of 
hotel  looms  and  rented  apartments 
filled  with  someone  else's  furniture. 
He  did  not  have  to  look  far.  f  he 
house  that  would  temper  and  adjust 
the  perspective  on  all  those  years  on 
the  road  with  his  mother,  an  opera 
singer,  turned  up  just  a  few  doors 
down  from  his  heterodox  stand  at 
the  Saiiit-Ouen  Ilea  market  on  the 
edge  of  Paris.  "Everything  I  have 
done  to  this  house  can  be  explained 
by  niN  iiomadicyouth — six  months  in 

Rennes,  six  months  in  Marseilles—    Sapct's  knowlcdgc  of  sct  dcsigii  enabled  him 

we  followed  whatever  the  tour  com- 
pany's schedule  happened  to  be,'     to  Tecast  Hls  "scTappy  little  row  house 

says  Sapet.  "No  one  should  be  sur- 
prised thtit  I  woidd  one  dav  need 
loots  and  a  lot  of  possessions  around 


•    ?=* 


me  as  a  kind  ot  reassurance." 

Sapet's  intimate  experience  of  the 
opera  world  and  of  the  effects 
adiiexfd  though  the  careful  combin- 
ing and  positioning  of  furniture  and 
props  on  a  stage  also  helped  him 
reinvent  his  metier — after  twenty 
years  in  the  Marche  Paul-Bert  with- 
in the  vast  Saint-Ouen  complex, 
he  is  known  not  so  much  as  an  an- 
ticjues  dealer  as  he  is  an  artist  whose 
mediimi  hapjjens  to  be  anticjues.  In 
addition,  his  l)ehind-the-scenes 
knowledge  of  set  design  enabled  him 
to  envision  dramatic  new  possibilities 
for  what  he  calls  his  "undistin- 
guished, actuallv  (]uile  scrappy  little 
row  house."  With  live  levels,  some  of 
\vhi(  h  are  scj)arated  by  only  a  few 
steps,  the  building  was  conceived  as  a 
farm  shed  in  the  mid  nineteenth  cen- 


Sapet,  above,  on  a  library  ladder  in  one  of  two  small  salons.  Above 
left:  To  a  featureless  exterior  he  added  grillwork,  ivy.  and  a  door 
found  in  tfie  trasfi.  Top:  In  tfie  eating  area  off  tfie  kitcfien,  a  19th- 
century  garden  table  is  surrounded  by  fifties  Italian  chairs  of 
wrought  iron  made  to  resemble  wood.  Opposite:  In  another  salon, 
mission-style  oak  is  mixed  with  thirties  French  metal  furniture. 
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u  ry  and  t  ra  ns- 
()  r  ni  e  d    into   a 
(  sidencc  in  the 
'I2()s.  For  Sapet 
Ins  humble  wedge 
>l  real  estate  of- 
( led  the  chance  to 
( <ili/.e  his  longing 
lot  only  for  perma- 
uiue  but  for  the 
luick  in  the  woods 
li.it  he  dreamed  of 
IS  a  boy.  "The  idea 
)f  a  forest  retreat 
nade  sense  here  be- 
.luse  of  the  plane 
I tes  out  front  and 
h  e   w  e  a  t  h  e  red 
Aooden  charm  ol 
lie  neighboring  an- 
Kjues  stalls  that  are 
oday  sadly  being  done  over  in 
oughcast."  In  his  rather  glamorous 
antasy  of  a  jerry-rigged  hideaway, 
he  kind  of  ordinary  rough  pine 
blanks  used  for  packing  crates  have 
)een  painted  matte  white,  sanded  to 
jring  up  the  grain,  nailed  horizon- 
ally  to  the  walls,  and  fixed  to  pillars, 
)eams,  stair  rails,  and  risers.  The  fil- 
ered  measured  light  of  a  thick  leafy 
wood  is  re-created  with  slatted  oak 
)linds,  louver-covered  skylights,  and 
he  ivy  that  cloaks  the  windows. 

As  his  own  architect,  Sapet  en- 
icted  a  sweeping  rehabilitation  of 
he  building,  almost  indiscriminately 
"ipping  out  walls,  doors,  and  skinny 
:orridors  that  conspired  to  make  al- 
eady  small  spaces  even  smaller.  He 
Treated  three  salons  (one  with  a 
painted  Empire  bed  for  guests),  two 
Lomfortable  areas  for  doing  desk 
work,  a  small  kitchen,  an  adjacent 
dining  room,  and  a  minuscule  ro- 
mantic bedroom  squeezed  in  under 
the  eaves.  By  enclosing  a  terrace  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  Sapet  also  add- 
ed a  jardin  d'hiver,  fitting  it  with 
French  doors  salvaged  from  a  hotel 
particulier  in  Neuilly-sur-Seine  and 
intentionally  crowding  it  with  a  suite 
of  large-scale  deeply  buttoned  late 
eighteenth  century  furniture  in  its 
original  botanical  print  fabric.  Final- 
ly, he  installed  a  second  bathroom 
built  around  (Continued  on  page  225) 


Three  steps  divide  Sapet's 
work  area,  above,  from 
his  bedroom,  just  big 
enough  to  fit  a  Directoire 
wrought-iron  bed.  Left: 
African  headdresses 
cluster  in  front  of  Cecil 
Beaton  costume  designs. 
Below:  A  bust  by  Belgian 
artist  Ernest  Wynants 
overlooks  the  tub  in  a 
bathroom  Sapet  designed 
around  leaded  windows 
from  the  hotel  in  the  old 
Gare  d'Orsay.  Opposite: 
An  arts  and  crafts 
armchair  stripped  down 
to  its  under-upholstery 
stands  below  a  drawing 
by  Paul  Colin  next  to  the 
steep  ground-floor  stair. 
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By  PilaV  Vilada 

I    IN  THE  GRAND  VICTORIAN  ENTRANCE 
hall,  black  stains  ooze  down  walls  yel- 
lowed with  age.  A  massive  table  in  the 
dungeonlike  kitchen  is  piled  with 
5jj    pots  encrusted  with  the  charred  re- 
mains of  what  looks  like  eye  of 
newt — or  worse.  Signs  meant  to 
warn  passersby  of  high  voltage  and 
J     ^.    railroad  crossings  have  been  stolen 
^   from  their  rightful  places  and  piled 
in  the  corners  of  a  boy's  bedroom. 
What's  wrong  with  these  pictures? 
Absolutely  nothing — as  far  as  Gomez 
(Raul  Julia),  Morticia  (Anjelica 
Huston),  Uncle  Fester  (Christopher 
Lloyd),  Pugsley,  Wednesday,  Gran- 
^t      ny  Frump,  and  Lurch  are  con- 
;^   cerned.  In  The  Addams  Family, 

The  decaying  elegance  of  the  grand 
Victorian  hall  in  The  Addams  Family  is  a 
perfect  backdrop  for  a  group  portrait, 
above.  Left:  The  kitchen  is  a  creepy  take- 
off on  an  English  country-house  model. 


The  children  fight 
entrance  hall  duel. 
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ied  by  Barry  Sonnenfeld  and 
htieleased  this  month  by  Paramount 
Pictures,  this  house  of  horrors  is 
home  sweet  home. 

It  isn't  hard  to  see  why.  The  big- 
screen  debut  of  cartoonist  Charles 
Addams's  creepy  clan  takes  place 
against  a  backdrop,  created  by  veter- 
an production  designer  Richard 
Macdonald,  that  captures  perfectly 
the  spooky  style,  the  eerie  elegance, 
of  its  inhabitants.  (The  costumes 
were  created  by  Macdonald's  wife, 
Ruth  Myers,  who  handled  the  same 
assignment  for  Blaze  and  The  Acciden- 
tal Tourist.)  Macdonald,  who  is  re- 
nowned for  his  designs  of  films 
ranging  from  Joseph  Losey's  The  Ser- 
vant to  John  Schlesinger's  The  Day  of 
the  Locust  and  Fred  Schepisi's  The 
Russia  House,  knew  exactly  the  do- 
mestic image  he  wanted  to  project 
chez  Addams.  "The  family  are  aris- 
tocrats," he  maintains.  "They  don't 
have  to  keep  up  with  thejoneses,  and 
they  just  carry  on  in  their  eccentric 
manner"  in  what  Macdonald  made 
sure  was  a  suitably  eccentric  manor. 

Although  Charles  Addams  depict- 
ed several  house  styles  in  the  dozens 
of  cartoons  that  Macdonald  studied, 
the  one  that  passed  the  screen  test 
was  the  Second  Empire  version  that 
appears  in  the  famous  cartoon  of  the 
family  preparing  to  welcome  Christ- 
mas carolers  by  pouring  a  giant  was- 
sail bowl  of  boiling  oil  from  the 
tower.  (The  exterior  of  the  house 
was  built  in  the  hills  overlooking 
Burbank;  the  interiors  were  con- 
structed on  studio  soundstages.) 
Macdonald  likes  the  heavy  detailing 
of  the  period,  since  it  adds  depth  and 
texture  to  the  sets.  "It's  like  seeing  a 
picture  of  a  hat,"  he  explains.  "If  the 
hat  has  a  wide  brim,  it  looks  much 
more  three-dimensional." 

Inside  the  house  Macdonald's  goal 
was  to  create  a  "pool  of  gloom."  As  in 
Addams's  cartoons,  dim  vistas  open 
from  one  room  to  another.  The  tall 
arched  windows  on  the  first  floor  are 
shuttered  against  the  dreaded  sun- 
light, which  seeps  in  only  through 
;  liny  hexagonal  openings  high  up  on 
■**-'^'-;aIJ[s  The  brown  and  gold  patina 
^yer$  the  sets  like  a  glaze  is  the 
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result  of  layers  of  paint  and  varnish 
applied  to  achieve  rich  crackled  sur- 
faces that  give  the  rooms  that  lived- 
in — or  perhaps  died-in — look.  For 
Macdonald,  a  respected  painter  who 
taught  art  before  making  commer- 
cials and  then  designing  movies,  the 
references  to  art  and  architectural 
history  that  permeate  the  film  are 
entirely  appropriate.  The  picture 
gallery  is  hung  with  copies  of  paint- 
ings (some  made  by  Macdonald  him- 
self) by  artists  ranging  from  Goya 
to  Grant  Wood — slightly  altered, 
of  course,  to  award  Addamses  star- 
ring roles.  The  vaguely  art  nouveau 
ballroom  is  painted  with  disquieting 
murals  in  a  style  akin  to  German  ro- 
manticism. In  the  conservatory, 
floors  painted  to  look  like  those  in 
the  Doges'  Palace  in  Venice  provide  a 
graphic  foil  for  monochromatic  rows 
of  dead  plants,  including  the  rose- 
bushes from  which  Morticia  fastidi- 
ously snips  those  nasty  blooms. 

While  the  downstairs  rooms  are 
sparsely  furnished, 
giving  them  an  air  ,  gj^^^ 

of  faded  grace  and  '      the  fan 

spaciousness  ("with      y  ■  ' 
enough  room  for  ; 
the  servants  to  ma- 
neuver with  a  cup  of 
tea,"  explains  Mac- 
donald), the  more  _       -. 
private  upstairs 
rooms  are  very     .  ^i^  ^~ 
small  and  cramped,      v" 
(Continued  on  page  225)       '■-. 


Lurch  (Carel  Struyc' 
decorates  for  Christ 


'  bizarre  monuments  dot     < 
the  family  cemetery.  V 
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tt.ii'  envelops  Peter  Weller's 
*' t  antique  Itiilian  gesso  table 
-^  x'"  ( ockJail  table  and  trompe 
-a  fJesigned  by  Holden 

;..;iiiy  ageless.  Sofa  and 
>\t  ",■•  Fnrlov— Melrose  House 
•H    '  '    Resources. 


RoboCop  Lightens  Up 

Actor  Peter  Weller  basks  in  the 

glow  of  old-world   glamour 

In   Los  Angeles.   By  Peter  Haldeman 

Photographs   by   Tim    S  t  r  e  et- P  o  r  te  r 


A   I    I  EN  O'CLOCK  ON   1  HE 
lainwashed  morning  of 
the  sixty-third  Academy 
Awards,  a  mic  roscopic 
loic'ssioii  of  vans  and  trucks  is  dis- 
(iiging  supplies  for  the  post-Oscar 
arty  at  a  Sunset  Boidevard  hotel; 
i\\  clouds  scud  behind  the  building, 
uving  shadows  across  the  sea  of  tiny 
lols  and  backyards  below.  Prom  a 
(,  nch  on  the  slightly  eroded  hillside 
(  lund  Peter  Weller's  house,  the 
(  nt  of  eucalyptus  is  bracing  and  the 
lew  goes  all  the  way  to  Catalina,  a 
lound  of  blue  on  the  blue  horizon. 
A  silver  Japanese  compact  turns 
|)  irom  Sunset  and  reappears  a 
iiiiute  later  in  the  driveway.  Wel- 
I  "s  assistant,  Ramona  Martin,  has 
1 1  ived  to  open  the  house,  whose  vis- 
is  and  latent  comforts  Weller  has 
inporarily  relincjuished  forToron- 
I.  where  he  is  shooting  David  Cron- 
iiberg's  adaptation  of  William  S. 
Wirrc:)ughs's  Naked  Lunch.  Weller 
•  lavs  the  bisexual  drug  addict  Bill 
te,  another  fringe  character  for  the 
I  tor  best  known  as  the  cyborg 
'ohoCop  and — like  his  role  as  a  sol- 
licr  of  fortune  in  this  winter's  Fiftyl 
ifty — a  turn  unlikely  to  diminish 
>  liat  Weller  later  refers  to  as  the  "on- 
;oing  L.A.  harangue  of  people  com- 
ig  by,  looking  for  where  you  live." 
Tom  the  outside,  the  house,  a  most- 
y  vertical  bleached-bone  white  villa 
edged  into  the  Santa  Monica 
fountains,  offers  few  clues  to  in- 
uiring  minds. 

When  Martin  coaxes  a  tomb-size 
oor  with  her  cowboy  boot,  dust 
notes  swarm  in  the  interior  stillness, 
ftit  the  entry,  drenched  with  sun- 
ght,  seems  only  marginally  shielded 
rom  the  elements,  an  impression 
nhanced  by  the  muffled  trickling  of 
fountain.  The  eye  registers  a  mini- 
num  of  appointments  and  a  near  ab- 
ence  of  color,  then  the  richness  of 

rveller,  right,  an  amateur  trumpeter  and 
elf-described  Italophile,  says  he  wanted 
vhite  "because  white  is  Italian."  Opposite: 
.ate  18th  century  French  chairs  with 
calamandre  upholstery  and  Bergamo 
)rganza  slipcovers  surround  a  cherry  and 
nahogany  dining  table.  Silver  bucket 
rom  Foster-IngersoU,  Los  Angeles. 


"This  place  is 

like  what  you  see 

around  Amalfi, 

in  one  of  the 
groovier  villas 
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everything  but  palette.  Gilded  and 
faded  putti,  moldings,  and  architec- 
tural fragments  quietly  emerge  from 
white  walls.  Still  lifes  waiting  to  be 
painted — a  vase  on  an  altar  depicting 
in  gold  leaf  Moses  and  the  golden 
calf,  a  wall-sized  trumeau — repose 
uy  ornate  antique  chairs,  shrouded 
in  organza,  and  contemporary  pieces 
that  in  this  context  appear  ageless:  a 
bargelike  gold-leaf  table,  a  white- 
washed cypress  bed  with  grisaille 
headboard,  sinuous  iron  and  bronze 
pieces.  A  grammar  of  restraint  belies 
the  Italian  accent — a  predilection  for 
white  that  at  first  seems  exclusive  but 
accommodates  as  many  pale  shades 
as  occur  in  a  handful  of  sand,  all  mod- 
ulated by  the  light  filtering  through 
silks  and  linens  at  the  windows. 
There  are  a  few  distractions  in  this 


"Other  houses  in 
L.A.  are  quasi- 
Spanish.  Lovely  but 
not  my  cup  of  tea, 
you  know" 


balancing  act  between  the  richness  of 
Bernini  and  the  restraint  of  Ber- 
toia — partially  concealed  closed-cir- 
cuit security  monitors  and  cycloptic 
TV  sets,  Zen  touches  that  include 
framed  Buddhist  poetry  ("If  I  can- 
not endure  today/When  and  where 
will  I?")  and  a  Japanese-style  bath- 
room featuring  a  teak  soaking  tub 
and  white  walls  with  the  high  sheen 
of  an  Edo  lacquer  bowl.  But  all  of  this 
fits  the  yin       (Contmued  on  page  224) 

Tfie  bed,  above,  is  dressed  in  maize- 
lined  linens  by  Pratesi,  and  the  windows 
in  gold-edged  linen.  Table  from  Rose 
Tarlow.  Opposite,  clockwise  from  top  left: 
Patio  furniture  fashioned  after  intaglio 
earrings;  a  gilded  tole  sconce  and 
Venetian  console;  a  French  chair  and 
trumeau;  and  an  "altar"  built  around 
a  religious  panel  painting.  Left:  Silk 
chandelier  with  Murano  glass  teardrops. 
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a  la  Carte 


tempprary  artists  try  their  hand  at  limited-edition  porcelai 
^  By    Charles     Gandee        Photographs   by   Rita   Maas 


sional  time-traveler 
Idy  Sherman  decked 
'Self  out  as  Madame  de 
npadour  for  a  Limoges 
lakfast  service  modeled, 
jvou  might  have  suspected, 
.^r  a  service  made  for  the 
1  itress  of  Louis  XV  in 
.6.  Details  see  Resources. 
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OVER  DINNER  ONE  NIGHT  IN  BASEL,  A  COUPLE  OF  NEW 
York  City  art  collectors  agreed  that  the  current  state  of 
dishes  was  a  bit,  shall  we  say,  dull.  And,  to  paraphrase  a 
conversation  I  wasn't  privy  to,  they  decided  that  "maybe 
it  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  contemporary  artists 
could  bring  to  the  table."  Maybe  it  would  indeed. 

The  result  of  this  epicurean  meeting  of  the  minds  is 
Artes  Magnus's  collection  of  porcelain  tableware.  Pro- 
duced at  Limoges  in  limited  editions  of  25  to  250,  the  col- 
lection offers  wit,  charm,  and  aesthetic  daring.  Crowd- 
pleasing  chameleon  Cindy  Sherman,  for  example, 
donned  three  versions  of  eighteenth-century  drag  for  a 
2 1  -piece  breakfast  service,  a  30-piece  dinner  service,  and 
a  try-to-top-this-guys  platinum-lined  tureen.  Arman, 
the  master  of  multiples,  served  up  a  series  of  dinner  and 
breakfast  services  and  then,  because  he  hates  waste, 
sliced  and  diced  and  assembled  flawed-during-firing 
pieces  into  ostensibly  haphazard  centerpieces.  For  still- 
hfe  purists  there's  George  Segal's  ghostly  centerpiece,  a 
studied  arrangement  that  includes  the  front  half  of  a 
foot  and  a  glazed  orange;  for  proponents  of  pop  there's 
Roy  Lichtenstein's  tabletop  comic-strip  landscape. 

"This  is  not  fashion,"  warns  Artes  Magnus  partner  Bil 
Ehrlich.  "We're  adding  something  to  the  art  world."  Ehr- 
lich  and  company  are  also  adding  to  their  roster  of  art- 
ists. R.s.v.p.'s  have  already  come  in  for  the  next  Artes 
Magnus  dinner  party  from  Richard  Artschwager,  Ash- 
ley Bickerton,  Eric  Fischl,  Dan  Flavin,  Jenny  Holzer, 
Donald  Judd,  Joseph  Kosuth,  Sherrie  Levine,  Robert 
Longo,  David  Salle,  Lucas  Samaras,  and  Haim  Stein- 
bach.  David  Hockney  is  checking  his  calendar.  A 

Although  it  looks  like  one  of  his  plaster  casts,  George  Segal's 
Classical  Still  Life  centerpiece,  above,  is,  in  fact,  porcelain, 
vKiglaze  1  save  for  the  orange  and  the  pitcher's  interior. 
1  >,D^o,v?><?   Annan  entitled  his  breakfast  service  Demie  Tasse. 


"This  is  not  fashion— we're  adding  something  to  the  art  world" 
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Robert  and  Jane  Schmidt,  opposite,  idle  in  a  1953  MG  m^' 
front  of  a  bam  on  their  thirty-acre  farm.  A  converted  larger 
^rp  serves  as  their  living  quarters,  above.  In  it  Robert  Currie 
^^^t^d  an  airy  living  room  with  an  exposed  staircase  and 

ir  of  his  own 
i  Gsbdme  &  Little  paisley  and  a  teak  armchair, 
!ltt:a  Clarence  House  tapestry.  Details  see  Resources. 
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The  barn  is  treated  as  a  big  open 
space,  similar  to  a  loft  in  the  city 


ON  A  JUNE  WEEKEND  FOUk 
years  ago,  Robert  and 
Jane  Schmidt  put  a  down 
payment  on  a  South- 
ampton beach  house.  But  when  the 
drive  back  to  Manhattan  clocked  in 
at  four  nerve-ratthng  hours,  they 
agreed  there  had  to  be  a  better  way  to 
escape  the  city.  So  the  next  weekend 
they  rode  off — for  just  an  hour  and 
forty-five  minutes — to  a  rural  out- 
post in  western  Connecticut.  I  here 
they  spotted  a  converted  1890s  barn 
with  a  bowed  roof  surrounded  by 
three  farm  buildijigs  and  a  one-room  i 
schoolhouse,  all  nestled  on  thirty 
acres.  Immediately  they  decided  to 
make  this  their  house.  Says  Robert, 
an  executive  at  a  financial  services 
company,  "The  landscape  looks  like 
Connecticut  did  two  hundred  years 
ago.  And,"  continues'the  not  fully 
rusticated  New  Yorker,  "there  are  no 


aovie  lines  on  Salmd.i)  night! 

Still,  their  (Connecticut  paradise 
lad  its  drawbacks.  Jane,  a  portfolio 
lanager  with  a  Wall  Street  firm,  re- 
alls,  "My  heart  sank  once  I  stepped 
iside."  The  seller's  renovations  had 
esulted  in  a  warren  of  dark  woodsy 
ooms.  When,  after  months,  the  dec- 
orator l)ired  by  the  Schmidts  failed 
)  come  up  with  a  plan  they  liked,  the 
ouple  brought  in  Robert  Currie  and 
lis  associates  I'hilip  Cozzi  and  Rich- 
rd  Lee.  "It  was  like  a  steak  house  in- 
fde,"  Currie  muses.  "All  that  was 
nissing  were  the  wagon  wheel  lan- 
erns,"  he  adds,  pulling  out  before 
)hotos  that  indeed  show  a  stablelike 
esidence  only  Mr.  Ed  could  love.  "I 

n  tfie  famifiou.se-style  kitchen,  above, 
erra-cotta  tiles,  Sanderson  wallpaper, 
nd  a  Lorraine  Riesenbach  painting 
urround  British  pine  furniture.  Opposite 
\bove:  The  house,  a  former  hay  barn 
Ijvith  a  bowed  roof,  is  next  to  two  other 
)arns.  Opposite  below:  The  roof  curves 
round  the  living  room's  fieldstone  fire- 
)lace  that  Currie  revamped  with  some 
reative  plastering.  The  Chinese  rug, 
.  1910,  is  from  Doris  Leslie  Blau,  NYC. 


was  guided  l)\  the  idea  of  what  a  liarn 
really  is — not  a  cornball  countr\ 
place  but  a  big  open  space,  similar  to 
a  loft  in  the  city." 

"We  went  in  and  stripped  the  barn 
down  to  its  bare  bones,"  Cozzi  re- 
counts. Once  the  architectural  lines 
were  visible,  the  scheme  for  the 
house  germinated  from  the  way  the 
"high  curved  ceiling  meets  the  walls" 
— a  grand  yet  comforting  effect  that 
C'urrie  compares  to  the  "feeling  of 
being  upside  down  in  the  belly  of  a 
ship."  For  Currie  these  soaring  semi- 
circles meant  that  all  of  the  new  ar- 
chitectural elements  had  to  have 
right  angles — from  the  balcony's 
handrails  to  the  li\ing  loom'scantile- 
vered  staiicase,  which  rises  in  strik- 
ing relief  against  a  tall  white  wall. 

Whatever  modernist  tensions 
these  taut  elements  iiiiroduce  are 
mitigated  bv  the  generously  scaled 
tin  nitui  e.  "1  he  space  is  so  vast  it  had 
to  be  weighted  down  with  heavy  up- 
holstery," explains  Currie.  For  the 
living  room  he  designed  an  outsize 
forties-style  sofa  covered  in  a  tobacco 


shade  and  roomy  armchairs  in  a  nub- 
bv  paislev  boucle.  Jane  reports,  "We 
can  put  our  feet  up,  and  oin  (ierman 
shepherd.  Josh,  can  shed  all  he 
wants — the  fabrics  are  color-coordi- 
nated with  his  fur."  The  living 
loom's  focus  is  a  fieldstone,  plaster, 
and  oak  beam  fireplace  that  looks  as 
if  it  was  found  in  its  cuirent  state. 
Currie  says  that  in  fact  he  and  his 
crew  "worked  hard  deciding  which 
stones  to  layer  with  plaster." 

Around  the  corner  from  this  rug- 
ged hearth  is  a  sitting  room  with  a 
window  seat  in  a  floral  print  that  ech- 
oes the  perennial  border  just  out- 
side. "I  like  to  get  up  at  six  and  sit 
heie  and  read,"  Robert  says.  "Some- 
times our  neighbor's  cows  walk  right 
up  to  the  window."  (Lhe  Schmidts 
have  an  agreement  with  the  farmer 
next  door — in  exchange  for  his 
having  their  meadow,  his  cattle  can 
graze  on  their  land.)  Currie  com- 
pares these  animals  to  "extras  from 
central  casting — they  arrive,  almost 
on  cue,  to  provide  atmosphere." 

1  he  bucolic  mood,  if  not  the  cows 
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ihemselves,  enters  the  house  most 
notably  in  the  form  of  two  monu- 
mental urns  made  from  bark,  roots, 
and  braiu  hes  and  brimming  with  hy- 
drangeas. These  follies,  which  Cur- 
rie  traces  back  to  an  English  grotto 
room,  sit  so  naturally  in  the  Schmidt 
barn  they  might  ha\  e  grown  right  up 
from  the  floorboards.  Equally  at 
home  is  the  gnarled  Vermont  birch 
bedstead  that  spreads  its  boughs 
across  the  guest  room.  Here  Currie 
made  his  references  to  nature  quite 
literal — among  the  four-poster's 
forked  branches  he  inserted  birds' 
nests  found  on  tlie  property. 

The  master  bedroom  is  a  bit  more 
sedate.  The  simple,  undraped  cano- 
py bed  is  steel,  the  armchairs  are  in  a 


mellow  riorcd  stripe,  and  the  back 
wall  is  painted  the  most  fertile-look- 
ing green  ever  to  come  out  of  a  can. 
1  he  decorator  explains:  "All  the  col- 
ors I  used  came  from  what  \()u  see 
jusi  outside  the  windows — lolling 
|),isiuics.  soil,  trees,  sky." 

And  hou  have  the  Schmidts,  horn 
and  bred  cilv  people  who  until  re- 
cent Iv  had  never  ciiltixated  .i  tomato, 
muc  h  less  loc  ked  eyel)alls  with  a  cow. 
adjusted  lo  their  adopted  rin  al  set- 
ting--  "  Icii  miiuites  after  we  moved 
in  we  hit  more  al  home  heie  than  in 
Manhattan,"  smiles  Robert  as  he 
serves  I<me's  first  batch  of  home- 
made raspberry  jam,  glistening 
bright  1  ed  in  the  C.omiecticut  sun.  A 
Editor:  Jacqueline  Connet 


A  stairvvell,  above  left,  separates 
tfie  living  ancf  dining  areas  on  tfie 
second  floor.  Above:  1  o  empfiasize 
tfie  shape  and  color  of  the  master 
bedroom,  Currie  furnished  it  vvith 
a  minimal  steel  canopy  bed.  The 
bedcover  is  Boussac  cotton,  the  chairs 
are  in  a  Clarence  House  print. 
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Soaring  curved  surfaces  give  the  "feeling  of  being 

upside  down  in  the  belly  of  a  ship,"  says  Currie 


FEW  YEARS  AGO  THE  MARCHESE  GIULIO 

Satchetti,  governor  of  the  Vatican, 
brought  a  new  marchesa  to  his  resi- 
dence on  Rome's  Via  Giulia.  The 
palazzo,  begun  in  the  1540s  by 
Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Young- 
er, had  been  purchased  in  1642 
by  the  Sacchetti,  a  wealthy  Flor- 
entine banking  family.  To  be 
honest,  it  was  not  looking  its 
best  when  Marchesa  Gio- 
anna  arrived.  The  main  salon's  dramatic  trompe  I'oeil 
rescoes  by  sixteenth-century  mannerist  Francesco  Sal- 
iati  were  untouched,  but  generations  of  different  tastes 
1  furniture  and  decoration  had  created  an  atmosphere 
lat,  however  comfortable,  was  out  of  touch  with  the 
riginal  style  of  the  building. 

With  the  help  of  Federico  Forquet,  a  friend  and  noted 
ollector  and  decorator,  Marchesa  Giovanna  began  a  res- 
aration  program.  They  had  the  turn-of-the-century 
ajllcoverings  and  chandeliers  stripped  away.  One  pas- 
ageway  was  painted  to  match  a  scrap  of  centuries-old 
resco  discovered  during  the  work;  other  walls  were  re- 
inished  in  stucco  romano.  Perhaps  the  biggest  surprise 
ame  when  the  parquet  floor  was  taken  up,  revealing  the 
riginal  terra-cotta  tiles,  breathtakingly  well  preserved. 
Within  two  years  the  marchese  and  marchesa  were 
welcoming  members  of  their  circle  to  a  palazzo  that  had 
een  brought  back  to  its  former  glory.  But,  in  the  words 
fan  old  Italian  proverb,  "appetite  comes  with  eating." 
o,  Forquet  recalls,  he  and  the  Sacchetti  decided  "to  do 
omething  not  only  for  our  friends,  to  show  that  private 
wners  can  do  a  fine  restoration." 
From  that  came  the  idea  of  opening  part  of  the  house 

IP  the  public  for  a  benefit  exhibition.  Why  not  ask  the 
jity's  aristocratic  families  to  bring  out  their  hidden  Ro- 
nan  treasures — furniture,  paintings,  sculptures,  and 
•bjects  that  had  been  seen  only  by  a  privileged  few?  Put- 
ing  these  pieces  together  in  the  palazzo  would  once 
gain  allow  visitors  to  glimpse  the  richness  that  enchant- 
ed travelers  of  earlier  ages.  Thus  "Fasto  Romano"  (Ro- 
nan  Splendor)  was  conceived  as  a  public  showing  in  do- 
nestic  surroundings  of  the  best  privately  owned  Roman 
urniture  and  decorative  objects,  complemented  by  paint- 
ngs  and  sculpture,  with  the  proceeds  to  go  to  charity. 

This  idea  received  an  enthusiastic  response.  Forquet 
md  Alvar  Gonzalez-Palacios,  an  authority  on  decorative 
irts,  spent  several  months  consulting  with  other  experts 
ind  visiting  some  thirty  palazzi  to  choose  pieces  for  the 


An  18th-century  Flora,  right,  was  among  the  small  mosaics 
)rought  together  for  the  exhibition.  Opposite,  clockwise  from  top 
eft:  Garden  of  the  palazzo,  which  has  been  in  the  Sacchetti 
amily  since  1642.  The  prince  Aldobrandini  lent  Pietro  and 
jianlorenzo  Bernini's  Autumn,  c.  1616.  A  17th-century  giltwood 
inicom  was  displayed  on  an  exuberant  table,  c.  1700,  from  the 
'alazzo  del  Quirinale.  Dolphins  form  the  lyre  back  of  a  chair, 
1790-93,  designed  by  Giuseppe  Barberi  for  the  Palazzo  Altieri. 
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low.  "It  was  a  wonderful  oppor- 
nity,"  says  Forquet,  "to  see  the 
ouses  from  the  bottom  floor  to 
le  top."  It  was  also  a  task  that  re- 
uired  considerable  diplomacy, 
ore  than  once,  owners  offered  to 
:nd  objects  that  proved  not  to 
ave  been  made  in  Rome. 

For  SIX  weeks  in  May  and  June,  some  two  hundred 
orks  were  installed  in  nine  rooms  of  the  Palazzo  Sac- 
letti,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  its  organizers,  "Fasto  Ro- 
lano"  became  the  event  of  the  season.  It  is  no  wonder, 
he  aristocratic  Rome  of  the  citv's  golden  age  came  alive 
the  exhibition;  the  strength  and  splendor  of  Roman 
Ste  once  more  foimd  expression  in  a  table  supported  by 
tiases  copied  from  the  antique,  a  disquieting  carving  of 
horse's  head  with  the  tusk  of  a  narwhal  projecting  from 
s  forehead,  and  a  circa  1663  wooden  cradle  carved  in 
le  shape  of  a  boat  and  sailing  on  a  sea  of  Tritons  and  sea 
lonsters — all  displayed  in  a  residence  where  the  past  is 
ill  present.  (The  table,  most  likely  designed  by  architect 
nd  decorator  Giuseppe  Barberi  for  Paluzzo  Altieri,  is 
ill  in  the  Palazzo  Altieri.  The  unicorn,  originally  from 

ietro  Piffetti's  1747  altar  panel,  opposite,  was  found  in  storage 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  A  confection  of  mother  of  pearl,  tortoise, 
old,  ivory,  and  rare  woods,  it  was  a  gift  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
bove:  Four  Atlases,  modeled  after  classical  figures  from 
le  Villa  Albani,  support  a  mythological  frieze  on  a  table  that 
as  created  by  Barberi  for  the  marriage  of  Paluzzo  Altieri. 


In  "Fasto  Romano"  the 
aristocratic  Rome  of 
the  city's  golden  age 
came  alive  once  more 


the  Casa  Patrizi,  is  now  owned  by 
the  marchesa  Sacchetti.  The  cra- 
dle, probably  made  for  the  first  son 
of  Lorenzo  Onofrio  and  Maria 
Mancini,  belongs  to  the  prince  and 
princess  Colonna.) 

In  the  vast  frescoed  salon,  be- 
tween two  monumental  globes  that 
are  a  permanent  part  of  the  decoration,  stood  a  model  of 
one  of  the  citys  landmarks,  the  Fontana  dei  Quattro 
Fiumi  in  Piazza  Navona,  by  the  great  sculptor  Gianlo- 
renzo  Bernini.  .A.n  adjoining  room  housed  a  masterpiece 
made  for  the  Villa  Borghese,  a  superbly  crafted  neoclas- 
sical table  in  gilded  wood  and  black  and  white  marble 
with  bronze  garlands,  which  belongs  today  to  Lord  Roth- 
schild. Nearbv,  an  impeccably  carved  and  gilded  chair 
from  about  1790  featured  an  unusual  combination  of 
classical  and  exotic  motifs:  dolphins,  ram's  heads,  drag- 
ons, laurel  garlands,  acanthus  leaves,  a  putto.  Not  far 
away  hung  a  1777  portrait  of  the  remarkable  marchesa 
Maria  Gentili  Boccapaduli,  an  amateur  naturalist,  stand- 
ing in  her  Piranesian  study. 

These  treasures,  from  the  most  theatrically  baroque 
table  to  the  most  delicate  miniature  mosaic,  have  now 
been  dispersed  to  their  owners.  But  the  exhibition  (and 
the  catalogue,  published  by  Leonardo-DeLuca)  has  left 
behind  a  new  awareness  of  the  creative  range  of  Roman 
artists  and  artisans  and  the  riches  of  the  Eternal  City. 
Fasto  romano  lives.  Editor:  Beatrice  Monti  della  Corte 
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A  candleholde 
the  form  of  a  i 
in  exotic  dress  i 
have  been  insp 
by  Chinese  poi; 
Opposite:  Marg, 
Gentili  Boccapi 
painted  by  Laif 
Pecheux  in  iti 
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Many  pieces  came  from 

the  very  houses  for 

which  they  were  made 

centuries  ago 
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Mattresses 

are  getting 

fatter 

and  sheet 

manufacturers 

aren't  paying 

attention. 
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ace  it.  The  fitted  sheets 
in  this  country  haven't 
ndard  mattresses  for 

i  now  sheet  makers 
t  us  to  put  these  same 
sheets  on  the  new 
mattresses, 
on't  work. 

at  will  work:  our  new 
sheet  with  a  12"  pocket, 
z  all  the  way  around, 
nnly  fits  the  new  fatter 
sses,  it  fits  standard 
3sses  better  too.  And 
ky  200-count  percale, 
honestly  believe  it 
'ansform  the  entire 
industry  in  this 
ry 

ty  products  at 
rices. 

ercale  fitted  sheet 
;  one  of  the  wondrous 
)roducts  you'll  find  in 
3d  and  bath  catalog, 
also  offer  pima  towels 
100%  pima  loops 
lual).  Kids'  sheets  of 
ount  percale.  And 


quilts  made  with  five  to  six 
stitches  per  inch. 

Unlike  department  stores, 
we  keep  our  prices  low  365 
days  a  year. 

Howwedoit. 


SEND  OR  CALL  FOR 

The  Christmas  Edition 


If  you  have  bought  so 

much  as  a  washcloth 

in  the  last  twenty 

years  you  know        OF  OUR  NEW  BED  &  BATH  CATALOG 

that  the    sale  1-800-345-3696 

price  on  domestics 
is  the  real  price. 

The  original  price  is 
artificial,  jacked  up  to  leave 
room  for  a  reduction  during 
White  Sales. 

We  don't  play  that  game. 

We  cut  all  retail  ad 
allowances  and  markdown 
allowances  out  of  our 
original  prices.  And  keep 
margins  low-to  give  you 
prices  equivalent  to  or 
below  White  Sale  prices 
right  from  the  start. 

We  believe  you  will  find 
the  way  we  do  business 
an  intelligent  alternative  to 
the  White  Sale. 
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THE  HEAR  IH  IS  TODAY'S  DECORATIVE 

hot  spot,  valued  by  designers  less  f  or 
warmth  than  for  ornamental  oppor- 
tunities. To  David  P.aston,  fireplaces 
"are  just  like  TVs — flickering  lively 
pieces  of  furniture  that  everyone 
gravitates  to."  Easton  fine-tunes  his 
Directoire  neo-Egyptian  mantel  with 
mirrors  'Tor  depth  and  sparkle," 
then  arranges  classical  objects — 
from  ormolu  candlesticks  to  Grecian 
urns — according  to  the  principle  of 
symmetry.  Victoria  Hagan,  another 
proponent  of  the  symmetrical  ap- 
proach, treats  the  nonworking  fire- 
place in  her  apartment  as  an  altar  of 

"Tu  i?„  .•  .  1  sorts.  A  few  exquisite  ob- 
I  he  Egyptian-style  " 

mantel  in  David  jects,  well  spaced,  rest  se- 

Easton's  sitting  renely  on  the  mantel,  which 

room,  rig^A^,  is  set  off  she  finished  with  a  coat  of 
by  a  French  mirror,  ^^j^^  -^^  ^  ,3  £,^j^  ^^ 
c.  1710,  and  striped     ,.,    .^  i       i  •      n     i     i 

wallpaper  from  W^'^^'  ^^^^  kmdled  the 

fashion  for  pale  surfaces. 

Falling  under  the  all-the- 
trimmings  category  is  Rob- 
ert Metzger's  Louis  XVI 
marble  mantel,  exuber 
unexpectedly  small  antly  propped  with  a 
but  pleasing  scale.       carved  Italian  mirror. 


Osborne  &  Little. 
Below:  On  Victoria 
Hagan's  mantel, 
a  Russian  urn 
stands  under  a  sun- 
burst mirror  of  an 
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Six  hot  decorators  open  their  hearths 
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"Fireplaces  are  just  like  TVs,"  says  David 
Easton.  "Everyone  gravitates  to  them" 


gleaming  chenets,  and  a  cluster  of 
gilt,  shagreen,  and  enamel  designs 
set  among  sunflowers.  In  Farah 
Damji  and  Todd  Black's  office  a 
flash  of  color — a  deep  blue  plaster 
sphere,  Murano  vases,  and  red 
roses — highlights  a  fireplace  of  rich- 
ly veined  gray  marble  with  gilded  de- 
tailing. Michael  Formica  tends  the 
fireplace  in  his  country  house  with 
natural  ingredients.  Stones  found  on 
the  Long  Island  Sound  are  scattered 
over  the  hearth,  and  plaster  mixed 
with  coffee  grounds  ("My  homage  to 
John  Saladino")  textures  the  firebox. 
The  mantel  display  changes  with  the 
seasons  and  Formica's  mood.  Cur- 
rently on  view  are  clog  portraits  and  a 
collection  of  wrought-iron  candle- 
sticks— "things,"  explains  the  de- 
signer, "that  fan  my  creative  fiames." 

Amy  Taran 

Robert  Metzger's  Louis  XVI  mantel, 
left,  displays  examples  from  his 
collections  of  everything  from  shagreen 
to  oriental  bronzes.  The  walls  are  lined 
in  a  Clarence  House  embossed  velvet. 
Below  left:  Beach  stones  are  layered 
over  the  hearth  of  Michael  Formica's 
fireplace.  The  dog  portraits  are  by 
William  Auerbach  Levy,  and  the  c.  1950 
firedog  is  by  Jean  Royere.  Below:  Farah 
Damji  and  Todd  Black's  fireplace 
hosts,  among  other  things,  an  Andre 
Dubreuil  candelabra  and  a  Christo 
drawing,  above  a  Florentine  urn. 
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Art  of  Friendship 

(Continued  from  page  175)  its  own  im- 
pact; you  never  feel  that  you  are  being 
rushed  through  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  ownership. 

Bastian  knows  or  has  known  the  art- 
ists he  collects,  and  he  collects  artists  he 
knows  or  has  known.  In  1969  he  was  in 
the  audience  at  a  Joseph  Beuys  Fluxus 
performance  that  was  overrun  by  stu- 
dent protesters.  He  was  intrigued,  and 
when  the  students  finally  left  the  hall, 
he  went  up  to  the  podium  to  talk  to  the 
artist,  then  a  controversial  figure. 
Eventually  the  younger  man  became  a 
sort  of  amanuensis  to  the  older,  negoti- 
ating the  excruciatingly  complex  prac- 
tical problems  that  Beuys's  concepts 
often  entailed.  Bastian  speaks  of  his 
days  with  Beuys  in  dreamy  tones. 
"What  I  learned  elsewhere,  I  never 
learned,"  he  remarks.  "He  was  a  men- 
tor, like  a  father."  In  1988,  two  years 
after  Beuys's  death,  Bastian  organized 
a  major  retrospective  for  the  city  of 
Berlin  as  his  farewell  to  the  artist. 

Bastian  began  to  spend  time  with  Cy 


Twombly  in  the  early  1970s  and  col- 
lected Twombly's  work  long  before  he 
achieved  international  acclaim.  "For 
me,  Twombly  was  the  Apollonian  com- 
plement to  Beuys's  Dionysian  activi- 
ties," he  explains.  At  about  the  time  he 
met  Twombly,  Bastian  began  to  travel 
regularly  to  the  United  States.  "I  was  in 
the  generation  that  grew  up  hearing 
nothing  of  the  war,  skating  over  the  is- 
sues it  posed,  and  suddenly  at  this  time, 
I  and  the  people  I  knew  began  to  un- 
derstand what  had  happened  in  our 
country,  and  we  were  overwhelmed  by 
guilt,"  he  says.  "I  went  to  San  Francisco 
to  escape  my  horror  of  (iermany."  Bas- 
tian, who  was  then  writing  and  publish- 
ing poetry,  met  various  American 
poets  and,  through  them,  artists.  With- 
in a  short  time  he  fell,  inevitably,  into 
the  circle  around  Andy  Warhol  and  be- 
gan tfj  collect  his  work.  When  the  Solo- 
m  o  n  R  .  Guggenheim  M  u  s  e  u  m 
mounted  a  Beuys  exhibition  in  1979, 
Bastian  introduced  his  mentor  to  War- 
hol, effecting  one  of  recent  art's  most 
significant  meetings  of  minds. 

Throughout  the  1970s  Bastian  vir- 
tually commuted  between  New  York 
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and  Berlin.  He  began  to  acquire  paint- 
ings by  Kiefer  and  is  still  one  of  the  art- 
ist's most  important  collectors.  He  has 
also  taken  up  a  number  of  less  well 
known  artists,  and  he  buys  work  from 
young  unknowns  in  Berlin.  "I  am  at  my 
happiest  sitting  with  a  group  of  stu 
dents  and  listening  to  them,"  he  says, 
although  he  is  in  fact  famous  in  the 
Berlin  art  world  for  scheduling  his  ap- 
pointments more  precisely  and  further 
in  advance  than  anyone  else  in  town. 

When  he  shows  you  around  his  Col- 
lection, he  tells  you  the  exact  circum- 
stances of  each  piece  and  what  the 
artist  said  to  him  about  it.  If  his  collect 
ing  is  a  form  of  criticism,  then  it  Hies  in 
the  face  of  deconstructionist  and 
Marxist  and  even  historicist  critique, 
because  it  accepts  intentionality  as  one 
of  the  primary  loci  of  meaning.  "Of 
course  your  experience  of  a  work  of  art' 
is  informed  by  knowinglhe  artist's  pro- 
fessed intentions,"  he  asserts.  "If  you 
know  and  love  and  understand  the  art- 
ist as  a  man,  you  gain  access  to  meaning 
in  the  work  that  cannot  be  reached  in 
any  other  way,  and  the  work  becomes 
more  profound  for  you."  Heiner  Bas- 
tian cannot  give  you  the  pleasure  of 
Beuys's  friendship — or  Warhol's  or 
Twombly's  or  Kiefer's.  But  in  his  writ- 
ing, his  publishing  (his  editions  of 
Twombly  drawings  are  among  the 
most  beautifully  produced  art  books  I 
have  ever  seen),  his  conversation,  and 
his  collection,  he  gives  you  a  glimpse  of 
what  it  would  be  like  to  count  these 
men  among  your  intimates.  A 


Parisian  in  America 


(Continued  from  page  148)  Grange  com- 
pletely redecorated,  Berge  says,  "to 
look  like  a  petit  salon."  Here  a  series  ot 
Edward  Curtis  photographs  are  exhib- 
ited under  a  border  of  stenciled  Greek 
meanders  and  palmettes.  "This  apart- 
ment is  a  fantasy,"  says  Grange.  "It'^ 
really  very  theatrical." 

Eclecticism  emerges  in  full  force  in 
the  new  bedroom.  On  its  walls,  sten- 
ciled in  a  Renaissance  revival  pattern. 
Berge  displays  a  group  of  portraits  of 
maharajas.  The  leopard-print  rug  con- 
tinues the  Eastern  references,  but  in 
front  of  the  bed  stands  one  of  John- 
son's splendid  acquisitions,  a  Philadel- 
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emiines  go  up. 
Hemlines  go  down. 
But  one  thing  is  sure... 


SURGEON  GENERAL'SWARNING 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious 


Parisian  in  America 


phia  secretary  in  the  French  Empire 
taste.  "All  this  American  furniture  is 
completely  influenced  by  the  French 
ebenistes,"  Berge  marvels.  "Yet  it  is 
much  less  delicate."  Grange  concurs: 
"1  hat  desk  is  tougher,  more  nouveau 


riche  than  French  versions.  It's  built 
like  a  bulldog.  " 

On  top  of  this  secretary  sits  an  early 
nineteenth  century  ormolu  clock,  also  in 
the  French  manner.  But  instead  of  be- 
ing adorned  with  a  classically  draped 
mythological  figure,  it's  fitted  with  a  like- 
ness of  a  pudgy  Ben  Franklin  wearing  a 
waistcoat  and  holding  a  map  of  Philadel- 


phia. Positioned  so  he  watches  ove 
Berge  as  he  sleeps,  this  great  America 
Francophile  is  the  perfect  emblem  c 
Berge's  pied-a-terre.  "You  see,"  sa) 
Berge,  eyeing  the  clock,  "even  thoug 
the  apartment  turned  into  a  collabon 
tion  between  three  people  and  tw 
countries  that  I  admire,  I  kept  the  spii 
it — the  American  spirit. "  A 


RoboCop 


{(loiilnnu'il  from  page  197)  and  yang  of 
the  house,  its  synthesis  of  spareness 
and  splendor. 

And  all  of  it,  according  to  Ann  Hold- 
en  and  Ann  Dupuy,  the  engaging  New 
Orleans  decorators  who  helped  bring 
it  M.;<  being,  embodies  Weller's  own 
aestii;  liscernment.  "He  was  ada- 
mant abi  keeping  the  house  white, 
light,  ope  nd  young,"  says  Dupuy  in 
a  confereit  all.  So  white,  chimes  in 
Holden,  "w.-  id  to  convince  him  to 
useoff-wh.  «  wanted  chalk  while.  " 

"But  he  dul::  it  it  to  look  typically 

l-.'X.,"  says  ])■  ,  ■     .  "You  know  those 


overstuffed  cars  that  people  use  for 
furniture?  Upholstered  Yugos?  Basi- 
cally, Peter  wanted  to  live  and  die  in  It- 
aly." "We  love  Italy,  too,  "  confides 
Holden.  "We  just  don't  get  to  do  as 
much  of  that  in  New  Orleans.  It's  more 
English  and  French  because  of  the  Vic- 
torian architecture." 

English,  French,  or  Italian,  Holden 
&  Dupuy's  pursuit  is  one  of  subtle  rein- 
vention. For  Weller  they  fashioned 
iron  patio  furniture  after  intaglio  ear- 
rings, turned  a  beat-up  pair  of  Louis 
XVI-style  fauteuils  into  comfortable 
armchairs  upholstered  in  embossed 
leather,  and  incorporated  an  antique 
panel  with  grisaille  cupids  into  the 
headboard  of  Weller's  bed.  A  round 


clock  with  metal  hands  and  flashin; 
lights,  dubbed  RoboClock,  sits  on 
nightstand  by  the  bed;  it  was  a  housi 
gift,  says  Dupuy,  for  "a  terrific  client 
terrific  to  work  with,  a  delight."  "Ant 
she's  notjust  saying  that,"  says  Holden 
The  feeling,  in  any  case,  is  mutual.  " 
think  Holden  and  Dupuy  did  a  miracu 
lous  job  on  the  L.  A.  house,"  he  says  in ; 
phone  interview  from  his  Torontc 
dressing  room.  "It  makes  me  feel  as  i 
I'm  in  Italy  the  second  I  walk  into  it 
Other  houses  in  L..'\.  are  quasi-Span 
ish.  Lfjvely  but  not  my  cup  of  tea,  yoi 
know.  This  is  exactly  like  what  you  se( 
around  Amalfi,  in  one  of  the  groovier 
villas.  Southern  Italian,  irot  Tuscan 
not  Roman.  Veryairy  and  light."  If  not 
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ictlv  chalk  white?  "I  wanted  a  white 
iig  room  because  white  is  Italian," 
replies.  "The  Anns  wanted  beige.  1 
an,  yon  know,  /  bought  the  house." 
the  oil-white  was  a  com])! oinise? 
*ah.  But  thev  c oinpi oinised  with  me 
re  than  I  compiomised  with  them." 
iis  bathroom,  tor  instanee,  was 


made  strietly  to  perscjnal  specifica-  leave.  I  stMl  travel  a  lot."  Hejust  doesn't 

tions:  Weller  says  that  despite  its  East-  leave:  "That  place  turns  me  on  more 

ei  n  elements  the  sleek  design  has  an  than  any  house  I've  ever  been  in.  It 

Italian  look,  and  the  room  conforms  to  would  take  something  really  unbeliev- 

the  spareness  of  its  surroimdings.  "I  able  to  make  me  move  out  of  there, 

don't  like  a  lot  of  stuff  around.  It's  he-  I  just  want  evervfjoch  to  know  that 

cause  I  grew  up  a  miliiarv  f:)rat,  I  think,  I'm  home  all  the  time  with  a  lot  of 

and  I  was  always  having  to  pack  up  and  cops."  A  Editor:  Joyce  MacRae 


ark  Domesticity 

i)iti)iiu'd  fioni  jxii^r  I'^M))  Uncle  Kes- 
s  cobweb-strewn  c  hamber  is  made 
'II  moreclairstrophobic  by  being  pa- 

ed  with  reproductions  of  (iustave 
re's  engravings  cjf  scenes  from  Dan- 
;  Injcnio. 

he  walls  of  every  set  are  angled 


slightly  to  create  an  illusion  of  greater 
depth.  Macdonald  gave  the  walls  of  the 
subterranean  treasure  room  Venetian- 
style  facades  that  disappear  in  exag- 
gerated perspective,  a  la  C>hiriccj.  He 
modeled  the  below-stairs  kitchen  after 
that  of  sixteenth-centurv  Burghle\ 
House  in  Lincolnshire,  right  down  {o 
the  massi\e  wooden  table  with  turned 
legs,  but  gave  the  roc^m  a  shadowv 


darkness  more  suggestive  of  a  Piranesi 
prison  than  an  English  country  house. 
And  in  true  aristocratic  fashion  the  for- 
ward-looking Addanises  have  their 
own  cemetery,  the  resting  place  cjf  such 
ancestors  as  Atlas  Addams,  vvhcjse 
gra\e  is  marked  bv  a  statue  of  a  body- 
builder. Macdonald's  favorite  set,  it  is 
located  just  a  headstone's  thrc^w  from 
the  faniilv  manse.  A 


arket  Place 


>uti)iH('(l from  fxii^c  187)  windows  with 
ping  lead  decorations  from  the  ho- 
inside  the  old  Gare  d'Orsay  train 
tion,  now  the  Musee  d'Ot  say. 


Sapet  explains  that  the  decoration 
had  "less  to  do  with  mv  deciding  what  I 
was  going  to  do  than  it  did  with  my  de- 
ciding what  I  wasn't  going  to  do."  What 
he  chc:)se  to  avoid  was  fabric  on  the 
walls,  laccjuered  surfaces,  and  trompe 
I'oeil.  "Believe  it  or  not,"  he  savs,  "the 


idea  in  the  beginning  was  to  leave  it  all, 
if  not  exactly  empty,  then  at  least  with- 
out the  surfeit  cjf  things  that  now  en- 
gulf me.  I  was  determined  \o  have 
something  simple  and  pine.  And  yet 
where  objects  are  concerned  my  capac- 
ity for  absorption  is  extraordinary." 
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Market  Place 


Like  Sapet's  stand  at  the  market,  tli. 
catholic  contents  of  his  house  exteiK 
from  the  late  eighteenth  century  ( 
Directoire  bed  with  a  lyre  motif)  to  tin 
late  195()s  (Italian  dining  chairs  in  met 
al  worked  to  resemble  turned  wood 
and  "from  the  sincere  to  the  bizarre,' 
as  he  puts  it.  "My  preference  is  foi 
things  created  by  people  whose  hand; 
are  driven  by  their  heads."  Yet  if  a  ten 
derness  is  betrayed  for  any  one  materi ' 
al,  it  is  wrought  iron,  and  if  the  balan( 
is  tipped  in  favor  of  any  one  epoch,  it  i 
the  193()s,  best  represented  by  a  nuni 
ber  of  aggressively  stylish  pieces  by  tli 
Paris  decorator  Rene  Prou. 

"I  long  to  arrive  at  the  point  where  I 
can  appreciate  something  without  hav 
ing  to  own  it,"  says  Sapet,  nervously  ap  i 
praising  his  collections.  "I  can't  hel| 
thinking  how  much  better  the  houst 
would  be  with  nothing  in  it ."  This  is  tht 
reflective  Sapet  talking.  When  the  tri 
umphant  one  speaks,  however,  it  is  ol 
his  "petit  oeuvre."  "Because  this  housi 
gives  substance  to  a  childhood  dream, 
he  reasons,  "I  am  the  only  one 
equipped  to  say  whether  or  not  I  havt 
succeeded.  Mine  is  a  childhood  f  antas) 
realized  with  the  means  of  an  adult  and 
transfigured  by  time."  A 
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Bel- Air  East 

(Contimted  from  page  160)  The  older 
ones  have  a  media  room  hideaway,  as 
well  as  bedro(jms  featuring  such  details 
as  a  Juliet  balcony  and  a  window  seat 
that  doubles  as  a  guest  bed. 

For  all  its  formality,  this  is  above  all  a 
family  house.  Each  child  helped  design 
his  or  her  own  room.  Even  the  youn- 
gest, at  age  two,  had  a  say  about  the 
placement  of  furniture  in  the  play- 
room. "  rhe  rhythm  of  this  house,"  sa\  ^ 
Stanley,  "is  a  children's  rhythm."  Here 
are  two  parents  who  like  the  sound  of ; 
running  feet,  of  televisions  and  loud  i 
voices.  The  minute  the  oldest  children  | 
start  to  settle  down  and  have  families  of 
their  own,  Stanley  and  Melinda  plan  to 
add  a  second  story  to  the  guesthouse. 
"In  our  next  life  we  want  to  come  back 
as  our  children,"  says  Stanley-  Mean- 
while, this  life  is  pretty  comfortable.  * 
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Resources 


jVRITER  IN  RESIDENCE 

j'age  108  Dorahce  chairs  and  Filiberto  sofas  with 
ijtion/Dacron  covers,  by  Antonio  Citterio  for  Flex- 
-m,  for  stores  (212)  366-5346   Wicker  chairs 

#M  1 05),  by  Mondo,  for  stores  (21 2)  366-5346 

JVORKROOM 

rages  1 34, 1 36  Custom  stonework,  by  Simon  Veri- 

!/,  NYC  (212)  222-7678 

'ditor'S  page 

j'age  141  Silk  brocade  with  gold  and  silver  thread. 
^sseled  tieback,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Christo- 
'  .THyland,  NYC  (212)  688-6121 
\  PARISIAN  DISCOVERS  AMERICA 
I'ages  142-49  Architecture,  by  Peter  Marino  &  As- 
■QC  150  East  58  St  ,  New  York,  NY  10022,  (212) 
'>;'  5444  Decoration,  by  Jed  Johnson  &Assocs  , 
1  1  West  61  St  ,  New  York,  NY  10023.  (212)  489- 
840,  and  Jacques  Grange,  1 18  rue  du  Faubourg- 
,t  Honore.  75008  Pans.  (1)  47-42-47-34  Custom 
Jtenciling.  by  Leo  Sans,  Vernon  (203)  872-4785 
49  Custom  Special  Cat  carpet,  to  the  trade  at 
;tark  Carpet,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago.  Dal- 
1.5  Dania,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia, 
.an  Francisco,  Troy,  Washington,  D  C  :  Gregory 
\lonso,  Cleveland;  Dean-Warren,  Phoenix 
:40H0  SPLIT-LEVEL 

'ages  150-55  Decoration,  by  Geordi  Humphreys 
-f  D  Aquino  Humphreys  Interiors,  NYC  (212)  925- 
770,  and  Joseph  Paolucci  of  Perigee,  Merrick 
1(3)  379-4355  Architectural  renovation,  by  Jim 
inford  of  Sanford/Strauss,  Warren  (802)  496- 
,0u7    150-52  Curtains,  by  Harold  Lebowitz  of 
'earl.  Convent  Station  (201 )  538-141 1    152  1950s 
tarburst  chandelier,  similar  at  Futurama  Antiques, 
OS  Angeles  (213)  468-8885  Kidney-shaped  ma- 
)ie  dining  table,  custom  sofas,  and  custom  otto- 
nan,  to  order  from  Marc  Balet,  NYC  (212)  777- 
i877  Dining  table  construction  and  cabinetwork, 
ly  Eamon  Grant,  Dobbs  Ferry  (91 4)  693-1 875  154 
'"'age  beanbag  chairs,  similar  at  Avant  Garde, 
Lauderdale  (305)  462-7484  155  Cloud  mirror 
jgment  chandelier,  by  Andrew  Logan,  to  order 
rom  the  Glass  House,  London  (71 )  407-6575 
3EL-AIR  EAST 

'>ages  156-63  Architecture,  by  Bentley  LaRosa 
oalasky,  160  Fifth  Ave  Room  702,  New  York,  NY 
0010.  (212)  255-7827.  Decoration,  by  Cullman  & 
.ravis.  790  Madison  Ave  .  New  York.  NY  10021. 
2 1 2)  249-3874  Decorative  stenciling  and  glazing, 
^xecuted'by  Mark  Uriu.  Brooklyn  (718)  858-2977 
|56  Landscape  design,  by  Nancy  McCabe.  Salis- 
pury  (203)  824-0354  156-57  Late  19th  century 
fgra  carpet,  similar  at  Dildarian.  NYC  (212)  288- 
^948  Montrachet  Print  on  Moire  cotton,''rayon  on 
h,i;rs,  Ronsard  Print  on  Moire  cotton/rayon  on  in- 
i-'  sofa  pillows,  Villedo  Armure  cotton/silk  on  chair 
iiliow,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  NYC,  At- 
anta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Dania. 
^°nver.  Houston.  Laguna  Niguel.  London.  Los  An- 
jeles.  Philadelphia.  San  Diego.  San  Francisco.  Se- 
jjttle.  Toronto.  Troy.  Washington.  DC  Chnstelle 
f^ope  viscose  on  inner  sofa  pillows,  to  the  trade  at 
-ee  Jofa.  for  showrooms  (201)  438-8444  18th- 
:entury  Damask  linen/silk  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at 
Jcalamandre.  for  showrooms  (212)  980-3888  Sat- 
n  Milleraies  rayon/spun  rayon  on  outer  sofa  pil- 
ows.  Galon  Cable  rayon  cord  on  chair  pillow,  to  the 
!rade  at  Clarence  House.  NYC.  Atlanta.  Boston, 
'Chicago,  Dallas,  Dania,  Denver,  Houston,  Los  An- 
geles, Philadelphia,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Seat- 
le  Troy  Regence  giltwood  sconces,  at  Guttmann 
Picture  Frame  Assocs  ,  NYC  (212)  744-8600  En- 
glish ironstone  dessert  service  in  vitrine,c  1840,  at 
3  Wyler,  NYC  (212)  879-9848  18th-century  Chi- 
lese  porcelain  lamp  with  ormolu  collar  and  base, 
similar  at  Florian  Papp,  NYC  (212)  288-6770  158 
Regency  mahogany  table.  Regency  brass-mlaid 
osewood  dining  chairs,  similar  at  Great  Brampton 
House  Antiques,  Madley,  England  (981)  250-244 
'VIontenotte  viscose/cotton  for  curtains,  to  the  trade 
at  Andre  Bon,  for  showrooms  (212)  355-401 2  Cus- 
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torn-color  silk  fringe  (#FC  1062-999)  and  custom- 
color  silk  tassels  (#T2800-999)  on  curtains,  to  the 
trade  at  Scalamandre  (see  above)  Villedo  Armure 
cotton/silk  on  seat  cushions,  to  the  trade  at  Brun- 
schwig (see  above)  Swedish  chandelier,  c  1820. 
Regency  girandoles,  similar  at  Stair  &  Co  .  NYC 
(212)  517-4400  Late  19th  century  Mirzapur  wool 
carpet,  similar  at  Dons  Leslie  Blau.  NYC  (212)  759- 
3715  19th-century  English  porcelain  in  cabinet, 
similar  at  Bardith.  NYC  (212)  737-3775  159  Twigs 
custom  hand-tufted  wool  rug.  to  the  trade  to  order 
at  V'Soske.  for  showrooms  (800)  847-4277  18th- 
century  English  grandmother  clock,  similar  at  Flor- 
ian Papp  (see  above)  160  Compagme  des  Indes 
cotton  for  sofa  and  pillow,  Giubileo  wool/silk  for 
chairs,  Kohat  Brun  cotton  for  sofa  skirt  and  pillow, 
to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above).  160- 
61  Defontaine  Imberlme  silk  cotton  for  settee  and 
curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  NYC,  Trav- 
is-lrvin,  Atlanta,  Shecter-Martin.  Boston.  Rozmal- 
lin.  Chicago.  Rozmallm  at  Baker.  Knapp  &  Tubbs. 
Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  Troy,  John  Edward 
Hughes,  Dallas,  Houston,  Bill  Nessen,  Dania,  Egg 
&  Dart,  Denver,  Kneedler-Fauchere,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Croce,  Philadelphia, 
Wayne  Martin,  Portland,  Seattle,  Pnmavera,  Toron- 
to Custom-woven  silk  bullion  fringe  with  hangers 
(#FB1051-999)  on  curtains,  tassel  silk  fringe 
(#FT641-3)  on  two  pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Scala- 
mandre (see  above)  English  girandole,  c  1840. 
similar  at  Philip  Colleck.  NYC  (212)  505-2500  Fa- 
mille  Verte  c  1 850  lamp  under  girandole,  similar  at 
Kentshire  Galleries.  NYC  (212)673-6644  162-63 
Pillemont  Toile  linen  for  guest  room,  to  the  trade  at 
Scalamandre  (see  above)  Woodcrest  II  wool  car- 
pet, to  the  trade  at  Stark  (see  above  for  pg  149) 
Custom-color  single-arm  tole  wall  sconce,  to  the 
trade  to  order  at  Joseph  Richter,  NYC  (212)  755- 
6094  163  Cumberland  chintz  on  bed.  to  the  trade 
at  Cowtan  &  Tout  (see  above)  Trouville  Linen  Dam- 
ask on  club  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see 


above).  Persan  floral  print  cotton  on  bed.  curtains, 
and  pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see 
above)  Beam  cotton  plaid  on  pillow,  at  Pierre 
Deux,  for  stores  (800)  874-3773  Custom-color  sin- 
gle-arm tole  star  sconce,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Jo- 
seph Richter  (see  above)  19th-century  American 
rocker  and  painted  blanket  chest.  20th-century 
American  braided  rug.  similar  at  Judith  &  James 
Milne  NYC  (212)472-0107 
DECORATING  THE  GARDEN 
Pages  164-69  Treillage  finials,  terra-cotta  pots, 
watering  cans,  antique  garden  furniture,  similar  at 
Treillage.  NYC  (212)535-2288  168  Swan  fountain, 
Similar  at  Thos  K  Woodard.  NYC  (212)  794-9404 
169  Plantation  Teak  Steamer  chaises.  $615  ea.  to 
order  from  Smith  &  Hawken.  (415)  383-2000 
THE  ART  OF  FRIENDSHIP 
Page  171  Doralice  chairs  with  cotton.'Dacron  cov- 
ers, by  Antonio  Citteno  for  Flexform.  for  stores 
(212)366-5346  174  Bergame  cotton/viscose  moi- 
re stripe  on  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Manuel  Canovas. 
NYC.  Los  Angeles.  Travis-lrvin.  Atlanta.  Shecter- 
Martin.  Boston.  Donghia  Showrooms.  Chicago. 
Cleveland.  Dania.  San  Francisco.  Washington. 
D  C  ,  David  Sutherland.  Dallas.  Houston,  Egg  & 
Dart,  Denve',  Matches.  Philadelphia 
BEAUTY  AND  THE  BATH 
Page  176  Guillaume  Saalburg,  9  rue  Frangois- 
Bonvin,  75015  Pans,  (1)47-34-79-89  177  Ander- 
son Schwartz  Architects,  40  Hudson  St  ,  New  York. 
NY  10013.  (212)  608-0185  Granite  and  marble  in 
Anderson,  Schwartz  bathrooms,  from  Marble 
Modes,  College  Point  (718)  539-1334  Sandblast- 
ed mirrors,  fabricated  by  New  York  Carved  Arts, 
NYC  (212)  966-5924  by  appt  Custom  steel  tooth- 
brush holder  above  spigot,  to  order  from  Ander- 
son,'Schwart2  (see  above)  Unglazed  ceramic 
mosaics.  2"  x  2"  size,  high-gloss  ceramic  mosaics, 
1"x1"  size,  around  Anderson/Schwartz  bathtub, 
from  Amencan  Clean  Tile  Co  ,  for  dealers  (212) 
688-1177.  178-79  Antiques  and  decoration,  by 


INTERIOR 
DECORATING 


Your  Eyes  Give  It  Away. 

You  look  at  things  in  a  fresh  way.  Now, 
you  can  use  that  ability  to  beautify  your 
home,  save  money  doing  it . . .  and  possibly 
enter  a  whole  new  career. 
Now  Train  At  Home. 
Sheffield's  new  audiocassette  method 
makes  it  easy  and  exciting  to  learn  at 
home. 

•  You  design  real-life  projects 

•  You  are  guided  step-by -step  from  the 
beginning 

•  You  have  your  own  Personal  Advisor  on 
call  at  the  School 

•  You  get  all  the  "tools  of  the  trade" 


Everyone  Can 
Tell  You're 
A  Decorator 


Decorator  Discounts 

As  a  Sheffield  Graduate  you  qualify  for 
decorator  status.  Meet  interesting  people. 
Travel  to  decorator  marts.  Gain  access  to 
wholesale  showrooms  and  receive  dis- 
counts to  50%  off. 

Interior  decorating  — a  new  lifestyle. . . 
perhaps  a  new  career. 

Surprisingly  affordable  tuition.  Flexible 
terms. 

For  free  catalog,  mail  coupon  or  call 
TOLL-FREE  800-45 1-SHEFF.  No  obligation 
Ask  for  operator  1111 


S(^lio()l 

ofliiU^iior 
Design 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dept.  HGlll,  211  East  43  Street  New  York,  NY  10017 

D  Yes,  I'd  hke  to  find  out  about  the  rapidly  expanding  interior  decorating 

field  and  how  I  can  join  the  thousands  of  satisfied  Sheffield  students  Send 

free  catalog  -  no  obligation. 

G  If  under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 

Name, 

Address 

City /State/Zip 


Passion. 

Theft. 

Betrayal. 

purden 

ehind 
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ajahs  to  murder, 
IN0IA  G^^^^an  important 
and  eng4pl^achievement — 
Combines  pageantry  with 
^mense  suspense." 

—DOMINICK  DUNNE 
"A  wonderful  nQpill — full  of 
surprises,  textured  and  richly- 
drawn  characters  on  a  fascinating 
stage,  and  a  story  that  keeps  you 
guessing  until  the  very  end. . . . 
A  significant  piece  of  fiction." 
—ROBERT  LINDSEY,  author  o^ 
The^alcon  and  the  Snowmai 
"A  vibrant  tale . . .  sensuous  an|l 
expansive." — Publishers  Weekiy 
Now  at  your  bookstore.         f 
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Anthony  Ingrao,  215  East  58  St  ,  New  York,  N'l 
10022,(212)758-2770  Custom-color  slabbed  sl^ 
for  walls  and  curtain,  to  the  trade  at  Scalamandrf 
for  showrooms  (212)  980-3888   Renna  Suede  c 
chair,  Jaguar  Velours  Soie  silk  velvet  on  pillow 
Faille  Kaleidoscope  silk  on  walls  surrounding  bath 
to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pgs 
156-57)  Mosaic  Palermo  Lamontage  (tufted  felt 
carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  NYC  (212)  752 
9000  Faux  porphyry  moldings  and  bathtub,  gild 
ing,  and  painted  sky  dome,  executed  by  Andres 
Torrens,  NYC  (212)  925-0905  Lighting  design,  b> 
William  Riegel,  NYC  (212)  289-9044  by  appt  Vene 
tian  mirror  above  sink,  with  painted  decoration 
c   1825,  at  Garrick  Stephenson,  NYC  (212)  753 
2570  Replica  clawfoot  tub,  available  in  porcelain 
marble  dust,  or  terra-cotta,  to  custom-order  from  Ir 
replaceable  Artifacts,  NYC  (212)  777-2900  ISO- 
SI  IVIichael  La  Rocca,  150  East  58  St  Suite  3510, 
New  York,  NY  10155,  (212)  755-5558  ISO  Wicker 
chaise,  from  the  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection,  at 
Polo/Ralph  Lauren  and  fine  department  stores,  for 
more  information,  1 1 85  Ave  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  NY  10036,  (212)  642-8700  Majorca  cotton 
on  chaise,  Onston  Hall  wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at 
Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pgs  1 56-57)  Wal- 
ler bathroom,  by  Hayne  Architects,  61 62  La  Gloria 
Dr ,  Malibu,  CA  90265,  (213)  457-0732  1S1  Two- 
person  whirlpool  bath  (#K-1466),  from  KohlerCo 
for  stores  (800)  456-4537  ext  800  English  Egyptiai 
revival  metal  bench,  American  bobbin-turned  m,: 
hoganysidechair,  c  1840,  similar  at  Reymer- Jour 
dan  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  674-4470  La  Cascade 
cotton  tapestry  on  chaise.  Velours  Panthere  spun 
rayon/cotton  velvet  on  bench,  to  the  trade  at  Clar- 
ence House  (see  above  for  pgs  156-57)   Ebony 
polyester/cotton  gaufre  velvet  on  armchair,  to  the 
trade  at  Yves  Gonnet,  for  showrooms  (212)  758- 
8220   Chinese  needlepoint  wool  carpet,  to  the 
trade  at  Stark  (see  above  for  pg  1 49)  1 920s  Frencfi 
metal/glass  tables,  early  19th  century  Italian  steel 
engravings,  similar  at  Niall  Smith  Antiques,  NYC 
(212)  941-7354    Reproduction  Irish  Regency 
rhinestone/lacquer/giltwood  mirror,  to  the  trade  at 
Yale  R    Burge,  NYC  (212)  838-4005    French 
chrome  standing  mirror,  c  1 900,  Victorian  mahog- 
any etagere,  similar  at  Howard  Kaplan  Antiques 
NYC  (212)  674-1000  19th-century  Italian  giltwood 
chandelier,  similar  at  Charles  Cooper  Antiques, 
New  Orleans  (504)  523-4718  Pans  bathroom,  by 
Bokura  &  Assocs  ,  21  rue  Danielle-Casanova, 
75001  Pans,  (1)  42-96-08-90  Bathtub,  fabricated 
by  Guillaume  Saalburg  (see  above)   New  York 
bathroom,  by  Hann  &  Hariri  Design,  18  East  12  S' 
#1C,  New  York,  NY  10003,  (212)  727-0338  Steei 
cabinet  and  shelf,  fabricated  by  Scott  R  Madison 
Hoboken  (201)  420-7404 

MARKET  PLACE 

Pages  1S2-87  Selected  antiques,  from  Christian 

Sapet  Pans  (1)40-12-29-12 

ROBOCOP  LIGHTENS  UP 

Pages  192-97  Decoration,  by  Holden  &  Dupuy  in 
teriorDesign,1101  1st  St  ,  New  Orleans,  LA  701 30 
(504)  524-6327  Glazing  and  decorative  painting  m 
dining  room  and  entry  hall,  by  Elloree  Findley,  La 
Cariada  Flintndge,  (818)  790-2641  by  appt  192- 
93  Paddington  sofa  (#346),  Eaton  armchairs 
(#383),  to  the  trade  to  custom-order  from  Rose 
Tarlow-Melrose  House,  Los  Angeles,  Ainsworth- 
Noah,  Atlanta,  Holly  Hunt,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
Hargett,  Dallas,  Houston,  Todd  Wiggins,  Dania, 
Egg  &  Dart,  Denver,  Shears  &  Window,  Laguna  Mi- 
guel, San  Francisco,  Randolph  &  Hem,  Los  Ange- 
les, NYC,  Trade  Wings,  Washington.  DC  New 
Rustica  sisal  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  (see 
above  for  pg  1 49)  Peruviano  cotton  on  chairs,  Ca- 
ravaggio  cotton  on  sofa  pillow  and  bench  pillow,  at 
Fortuny,  NYC,  for  showrooms  (212)  753-7153  Flo- 
ral linen/cotton  damask  (#4753)  on  sofa,  to  the 
trade  at  Henry  Calvin  Fabrics,  for  showrooms  (415) 
565-1 950  Palmetto  silk  on  iron  chair,  to  the  trade  at 
Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pgs  1 56-57)  Raf- 
fia Weave  on  bench  cushions,  to  the  trade  at 
Donghia  Furniture/Textiles,  for  showrooms  (800) 
366-4442    18th-century  stone  cannonballs.  early 
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'ith  century  Italian  candlestick,  19th-century  Ital- 

ui  andirons,  1 920s  Murano  glass  lamp  parts  on  ta- 

similar  at  Panache  Antiques,  Los  Angeles 

:  ]  653-9436  Tizio  lamp  on  gesso  table,  from  Ar- 

.„de,  for  information  (516)  694-9292  194  Late 
8th  century  French  chairs,  similar  at  the  French 
,ntique  Shop,  New  Orleans  (504)  524-9861  Piero 
Dtton/rayon  printed  moire  faille  on  chairs,  to  the 
ade  at  Scalamandre,  for  showrooms  (212)  980- 
888  Fiori  Stripe  silk  on  chair  backs,  to  the  trade  at 
•ancy  Corzine  Textiles,  for  showrooms  (213)  559- 
051  Equinoxe  polyester  organza  for  slipcovers. 
)  the  trade  at  Bergamo,  for  showrooms  (718)  392- 
000  Isadora  pleated  silk  for  curtains,  to  the  trade 
t  Gretchen  Bellinger,  for  showrooms  (518)  235- 
828  Silver-plate  champagne  bucket.  Royal  Ber- 
n  plates,  Lalique  bar  glasses,  Riedel  champagne 

•  'S,  Cartier  salt  and  pepper,  at  Foster-lngersoll, 

Angeles  (213)  652-7677   18th-century  Italian 

lie  urn/lavabo,  similar  at  Panache  (see  above) 

96  1 920s  Italian  gilded  tole  sconce,  similar  at  Pa- 
ache  (see  above)  1 8th-century  Venetian  console 
/ith  faux  marble  top,  similar  at  French  Collectibles, 
Jew  Orleans  (504)  897-9020  Late  18th  century 
renchtrumeau,  similarat  Royal  Antiques,  NewOr- 
;ans  (504)  524-7033  Italian  altarpiece,  similar  at 
rench  Collectibles  (see  above)  19th-century 
rench  Louis  XVI-style  chairs,  similar  at  the 
rench  Antique  Shop  (see  above)  Travelers  em- 
,)ossed  leather  on  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Brun- 
chwig  (see  above  for  pgs  156-57)  19th-century 
lediment  fragment,  similar  at  t\/lac  Maison  An- 
ques,  New  Orleans  (504)  891  -2863  Paste-paper/ 
.ifood  box  on  table,  similar  to  order  from  Brett  Lan- 
Jenberger,  San  Francisco  (415)  664-801 5  by  appt 

97  Three  Line  Pattern  cotton  bed  linens,  at  Pra- 
'si,  Beverly  Hills  (213)  274-7661  French  3-tiered 
yainut  table  with  brass  gallery  (#221 ).  to  the  trade 
J  custom-order  at  Rose  Tarlow-Melrose  House 
see  above)  Clinton  cotton  on  wood  chair,  to  the 
■ade  at  Intair,  for  showrooms  (305)  573-8956 


ART  A  LA  CARTE 

Pages  198-99  Madame  de  Pompadour  21 -piece 
Limoges  porcelain  breakfast  service.  $2,300,  by 
Cindy  Sherman  for  Artes  fvlagnus.  for  galleries 
(212)  750-1600  200  Classical  Still  Life  Limoges 
porcelain  table  centerpiece,  including  pitcher  that 
can  be  used  as  vase,  $9,500.  by  George  Segal  for 
Artes  iVIagnus  (see  above)  200-01  Demie  Tasse 
21 -piece  Limoges  porcelain  breakfast  service, 
$2, 100  in  blue/white,  $1,700  in  white.  byArmanfor 
Artes  Magnus  (see  above) 
HIGH  STYLE  IN  A  HAYLOFT 
Pages  202-03  Cypress  cotton  boucle  on  arm- 
chair, from  Zigzag  Collection,  to  the  trade  at  Os- 
borne &  Little,  for  showrooms  (203)  359-1 500  Teak 
armchair,  c  1 900,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Ann  Morris 
Antiques,  NYC  (212)  755-3308  Tiber  cotton  tapes- 
try on  teak  chair,  Clipper  Cloth  worsted  wool  on 
sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above  for 
pgs  156-57)  Bacchus  Wool  Damask  on  sofa  pil- 
low, to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above  for  pgs 
156-57)  Victorian  mahogany  tray  table  and  bark 
planter,  similar  to  the  trade  at  J  Garvin  Mecking. 
NYC  (212)  677-4316  English  arts  and  crafts  pot- 
tery pitcher  on  tray  table,  similar  at  H  M  Luther  An- 
tiques, NYC  (212)  505-1485  1920s-30s  Amencan 
branch/root  table,  similar  at  Pure  Madderlake.  NYC 
(212)941-7770  204  Peking  Chinese  wool  carpet, 
c  1910.  similar  at  Dons  Leslie  Blau,  NYC  (212) 
759-3715  English  Neo-Gothic  oak  table  behind 
sofa,  c  1 860.  similar  to  the  trade  at  Ann  Morris  (see 
above)  French  porcelain  dandelion  lamp,  c  1860. 
similar  at  Elliott  Galleries,  NYC  (212)  861-2222  205 
Foliage  wallpaper  (#WM7424-1).  from  William 
Morris  Collection,  to  the  trade  at  Arthur  Sanderson 
&  Sons,  for  showrooms  (212)  319-7220  Lorraine 
Riesenbach  paintings,  at  Artists'  House  Gallery. 
Philadelphia  (215)  923-8440  English  pine  farm- 
house table,  c  1840.  Irish  pine/ash  cottage  chairs, 
c  1 860,  similar  at  British  Country  Antiques.  Wood- 
bury (203)  263-5100  Handmade  wrought-iron  re- 


production chandelier,  at  Nancy  Fierberg 
Antiques.  Woodbury  (203)  263-4957  206  Hand- 
made wrought-iron  reproduction  of  18th-century 
French  chandelier,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Marvin  Al- 
exander. NYC  (212)  838-2320  1 8th-century  Welsh 
brass.'mahogany  table,  similar  to  the  trade  at  J 
Garvin  Mecking  (see  above)  Antique  handmade 
wrought-iron  palm  candlesticks,  similar  at  Pure 
Madderlake  (see  above)  206-07  Steel  canopy 
bed.  by  Niermann  Weeks  for  J  Lambeth  &  Co  ,  to 
the  trade  to  custom-order  at  J  Lambeth  &  Co  , 
Washington.  DC  (202)646-1774  Melusine  wov- 
en quilted  cotton  for  bedcover,  to  the  trade  at  Bous- 
sac  of  France,  for  showrooms  (212)  421-0534 
Corinthian  Rose  cotton  print  on  chairs,  to  the  trade 
at  Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pgs  156-57) 
Mercerized  cotton  (#P-8)  for  shams,  from  Pastilles 
Collection,  to  the  trade  at  Silk  Dynasty,  for  show- 
rooms (415)  965-1077  English  rag  rug.  c  1910. 
similar  at  Dons  Leslie  Blau  (see  above) 
GREAT  IDEAS 

Page  219  David  Anthony  Easton.  323  East  58  St . 
New  York,  NY  10022,  (212)  486-6704  Regatta 
Stnpe  wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at  Osborne  &  Little, 
for  showrooms  (203)  359-1500  Chatillon  Cut  Vel- 
vet cotton/Bemberg  on  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Brun- 
schwig (see  above  for  pgs  156-57)  Feldman 
Hagan  Interiors.  119  East  64  St .  New  York.  NY 
10021,(212)472-1290  220  Robert  Metzger  Interi- 
ors, 215  East  58  St  ,  New  York,  NY  10022.  (212) 
371-9800  Velours  Soie  silkcotton  embossed  vel- 
vet on  walls,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see 
above  for  pgs  156-57)  Louis  XVI  marble  mantel. 
similaratA&RAsta.  NYC  (21 2)  744-81 20  Late  18th 
century  French  wood  mirror,  similar  at  Metro  An- 
tiques. NYC  (212)  673-3510  Louis  XVI  ormolu 
chenets.  similar  at  Dalva  Brothers.  NYC  (212)  758- 
2297  Michael  Formica,  Inc  ,  NYC  (212)  620-0655 
Damji-Black  Associates.  40  East  65  St ,  New  York, 
NY  10021,  (212)861-1831 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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Gandee 


AT     LARGE 


Emily  Fisher  Landau, 
conscientious  collector 


There's  only  one 
other  woman  who 
summers  on  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  for 
i^^^^lBi^^^^^^i^^^^BBBM  whom  I  would  sub- 
ject myself  to  seven  hoursof  land,  sea.  and  air  travel  for  a 
ninety-minute  interview.  And  though  I've  never  actually 
asked,  reliable  sources  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Onassis  doesn't 
give  interviews.  Emily  Fisher  Landau,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  almost  receptive — OK,  so  it  took  some  cajoling  and  a 
character  reference  from  a  mutual  friend — when  I  sug- 
gested we  get  together  for  a  chat  about  the  museum  I 
heard  she  was  opening  in  New  York  on  October  27. 

"It's  not  a  museum,"  said  an  emphatic  Emily,  whom  I 
took  a  shine  to  the  moment  she 
bounded  out  of  her  little  white  con- 
vertible wearing  a  smile  as  big  as  her 
Kelly  bag  and  what  looked  like  Kath- 
arine Hepburn's  clothes.  So  what 
should  you  call  a  3(),000-square-foot 
building  filled  with  Picassos,  Legers, 
Dubuffets,  Mondrians,  Matisses, 
Klines,  Rothkos.  Twomblys,  Johnses, 
Rauschenbergs,  Ruschas,  Holzers, 
and  Levines?  "Call  it  a  'center,'"  said 
Emily,  who  had  clearly  given  the  se- 
mantics some  thought.  The  distinc- 
tion is  that  Emily's  center  seems  not  to 
be  about  self-glorification.  Rather,  it's 
about  the  fact  that  no  apartment,  not 
even  Emily's  Park  Avenue  apartment, 
no  house,  not  even  Emily's  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  house  in  Westchester 
("He  called  it  a  'seaside  cottage,'  but 
it's  no  more  a  seaside  cottage  than 
Rockefeller  Plaza"),  can  accommo- 


"I  feel  very  strongly 
that  those  of  us  who  are  lucky  enough 

to  be  able  to  give  should" 


ous.  "Why  would  they  be  mad?  IJust  gave  them  probabi 
the  best  of  my  six  O'Keeffes,  Music — Pink  and  Blue,  II. 
said  Emily.  "I  also  underwrote  the  last  two  Biennials." 

But  even  it  the  board  members  are  filled  with  covet 
ousness,  Emily  is  committed  to  seeing  her  pictures  to 
gether  at  last  in  the  concrete  shell  of  a  derelict  harnes 
factory  she  found  in  Queens.  Yes,  Queens.  To  ready  th( 
building,  Emily  enlisted  architect  Max  Gordon,  bes 
known  for  designing  the  Saatchi  collection  quarters  ii 
London.  "Max  was  a  perfectionist,"  said  Emily.  "1  don' 
think  many  people  will  really  appreciate  what  he's  done 
here."  Tragically,  neither  will  Gordon,  who  died  o 
AIDS  complications  last  year  on  August  23,  Emily'; 
birthday.  Gordon's  perfectionism,  however,  lives  on,  noi 
only  in  Bill  Katz,  who  polished  off  th( 
design  work,  but  in  Emily.  For  exam 
pie,  instead  of  ordering  truckloads  ol 
institutional  furniture;  Emily  zeroed 
in  on  the  work  of  Warren  McArthur 
the  early  twentieth  century  master  of 
brushed  aluminum.  "I  thought  I 
would  just  buy  a  few  pieces  that  would 
look  good  in  the  building,"  she  con- 
fesses. At  the  moment  Emily's  McAr- 
thur holdings  hover  around  150 
pieces — and  still  counting. 

But  Emily  will  find  a  place  for  her 
furniture,  if  not  in  the  exhibition 
spaces  or  the  art  library  then  in  the 
rooms  devoted  to  one  of  her  favorite 
causes — an  organization  committed 
to  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach  stu- 
dents with  learning  disabilities.  The 
subject  is  of  special  concern  to  Emily, 
who  is  dyslexic.  "Do  you  know  how 
many  parents  prefer  saying  'My  child 
needs  a  psychiatrist'  over  'My  child  is 
learning  disabled?'"  To  help  remove 


date  a  somewhere-in-the-neighborhood-of-l,000-piece 
art  collection.  And,  that  being  the  case,  it's  .about  not 
wanting  to  keep  such  a  collection  in  storage.  Emily's  cen- 
ter enables  her  to  appreciate  what  she  has  spent  thirty 
years  assembling,  thanks  to  the  success  of  her  late  hus- 
l)and,  real  estate  mogul  Martin  Fisher,  and  the  support 
of  her  current  husband,  retired  clothing  manufacturer 
Sheldon  Landau.  And  because  Emily  is  generous,  the 
rest  of  us  can  appreciate  it  too — provided  we  call  718- 
937-0727  and  make  an  appointment.  Especially  telling  is 
the  life  span  of  Emily's  center.  "When  I  am  gone,  so  will 
it,"  she  notes  with  characteristic  matter-of-factness.  In 
other  words,  the  Fisher  Landau  Center  is  not  a  shrine. 

1  asked  if  Emily  thought  her  new  center  would  make 
her  colleagues  on  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  Whitney 
Museum  mad,  by  which  I  meant  jealous,  envious,  covet- 


that  stigma,  Emily  founded  the  Fisher  Landau  Program, 
which  she  initiated  at  the  Dalton,  Collegiate,  and  Friends 
schools  in  Manhattan.  ■'\  bit  elitist,  I  pointed  out.  "Pre- 
cisely," said  Emily.  "Starting  at  the  top  is  like  coming  out 
of  the  closet.  Suddenly  everybody  feels  free." 

Since  the  subject  of  philanthropy  had  landed  on  the  ta- 
ble, I  asked  Emily,  who  is  obviously  very  rich,  her 
thoughts.  "I  feel  very  strongly  that  those  of  us  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  give  should,"  she  said.  But  to 
what?  No  one  can  give  to  everything.  Emily  reeled  off  a 
list  that  effectively  suggested  one  person  almost  could, 
then  qualified  her  list  by  distinguishing  between  what 
she  gives  to  and  what  she  gives  to  in  a  big  way.  And  just 
how  big  is  big?  "Big  is  big,"  said  Emily.    Charles  Gandee 
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RM2 
FORCE  MAJEURE 

FROM  INTENSIVE 
FRENCH  RESEARCH 


P    A    k 


v 


MAJOR  BEAUTY 


BREAKTHROUGH: 


20-DAY  RE-ENERGIZING 

FOR  YOUR  SKIN 

In  the  French  Research  labo- 
ratories of  Sanofi,  where  over 
1800  physicians,  scientists  and 
technicians  create  impressive 


innovations,  a  new  significant 
force  in  contemporary  skincare 
has  been  developed... 

FORCE  MAJEURE 
INTENSIVE  CARE  FORMULA. 
To  firm  and  revitalize  dull,  tired- 
looking  skin  in  20  days. 


Force  Majeure 
otensive  Care  Formii; 


Stendhal  i 


Force  Majeure  from 

the  RM2  Collection. 

A  new  generation 

of  skincare. 


.  Magnin 


MAJOR  INGREDIENTS 


ENCOURAGE 


YOUNGER-LOOKING  SKIN 

NUTRI-MARINE  COMPLEX 
helps  energize  the  appearance 
of  the  skin  and  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  the  other  major 
ingredients. 

SUPRACERAMIDES  help  re- 
vitalize and  hydrate  the  skin. 
Work  to  minimize  the  appear- 
ance of  wrinkles. 

N.H.F  (NATURAL  HYDRATING 
FACTOR)  increases  firmness  by 
helping  the  skin  retain  moisture. 

IMPRESSIVE 

TEST  RESULTS 

In  75%  of  all  women  tested 
there  was  a  visible  decrease  in 
wrinkle  depth  of  up  to  50%.  In 
70%  of  women  tested  there  was 
significant  improvement  in  skin 
firmness  and  smoothness. 


C/ 


\ 


IPauiI   Iruevere's    <grea.l   <greal   gjrealt    great   greal   gjreal   gjraimdoanigliiler, 
Vi(cJk;4   Jruevere,  'willrii   liner  v^oacJk  v^lnieisea  loa-go 
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AN  AMERICAN  LEGACY 


The  Chelsea  Bag,  No.  9894,  $204.  Enduring  style,  made  of  fine  natural  leather  that  becomes  more  beautiful  with  time. 
To  order,  or  for  a  complimentary  catalogue,  call  800  262-2411.  Also  available  at  The  Coach  Stores,  select  department  and  specialty  stores. 
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LIFE'S  Precious  Gifts. 


SWAROVSKI 


R  A  B  T  R  E  E 


l-'*iv 


siajaai    ^sSj-sggssKJ 


THi  CLASSIC  FRAGRANCE  FOR  MEN 


L  Y  N 


FOR  A  COPY  OF  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OR  YOUR  NEAREST  STORE,  PLEASE  RING  1-800-253-1519 


!  . 


CHOOSE    YOUR    PEN    AS    CAREFULLY  AS    YOU 
CHOOSE    YOUR   WORDS. 


DAYTON'S 


MARSHALL  FIELD'S 


HUDSON'S 
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FOR  THE  TABLE 


B()M\    IN    THK    RICHNKSS   OF   THK 
CXRTIKR    \RCHI\KS.    OL  R    NKV\  KST 
PATTERN   OF  TABLFWVRF:    La 

Maison  \kmtik\nf.  Richie 
co[.orfd  porcklain.  bordkrfl) 
in  jfw  fl  tonfs  and  ornamfntfd 
IN  THF  Art  Dfco  mannfr 

\\  I  IH    C  \RTIFRS    FAMOl  S 

twin  birds  motif. 
Crystal  stkmw  \rf,  brilliant 
and  clear.  pmrfd  with  perfectly 
contoured  silver  flatware. 
e\ch  piece  imbued  with  the 

SPECLAL    CaRTIER   SPIRIT. 

L\  Maison  Vemtienne,  an 
irrestible  invitation  to  dine. 

a  c  artier  table:  the  art 

of  hospitality. 

The  art  of  being  unique. 


nlQi/on/  de  Carlier 


Carfier 


THE       ART       OF       BEING       UNIQUE 


W  AILABLK  at  ALL  CARTIER  BOUTIQUES 

ATLANTA  •  BAL  HARBOLR  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  BOSTON  •  CHEVY  CHASE  •  CHICAGO  •  COSTA  MESA  •  DALLAS  •  FORT  LAUDERDALE  •  HONOLULU  •  HOUSTON 

h%  VEGAS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MONTREAL  •  NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SAN  JUAN  •  ST.  THOMAS  •  TORONTO  •  VANCOUVER  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  AT  SELECTED  FINE  STORES.  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL:  201-507  1550 


1  HIS  CLASSIC  18  KARAT  GOLD 

LADIES'  ROLEX  FEATURES  THE 

JUBILEE  BRACELET  AND  FLUTED  BEZEL.  LIKE 

ALL  ROLEX  OYSTER  PERPETUAL  WATCHES, 

IT  HAS  A  PRECISION  AUTOMATIC-WIND 

MOVEMENT  AND  IS  WARRANTED  PRESSURE-PROOF 

TO  A  DEPTH  OF  330  FEET. 

A  WELCOME  ADDITION  TO  THE  MOST 

ACTIVE  OF  LIFESTYLES. 


ASK  YOUR  BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE  JEWELER 

TO  SHOW  YOU  OUR  COMPLETE  ROLEX  COLLECTION 

OF  18  KARAT  GOLD,  STEEL  AND 

GOLD,  AND  STAINLESS  STEEL  WATCHES. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  OR  THE 

STORE  NEAREST  YOU,  CALL  1-800-999-GOLD. 


ROLEX 


Philadelphia  *  Atlanta  "  Boston  ♦  Chicago  ♦  Cleveland  ♦  Denver 


BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE 


JEWELERS 


SINCE       1832 


Some  People  Value 


Their  Time  More  Than  Others, 


Which    Is   Precisely 


Why  Some  People  Wear 


R 
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HE  JEWELER  OF  CHOICE  FOR  SEVEN  GErsJERATIONlS 


EW  CONSTELLATIONS 

ARE  AS  BRILLIANT  AS  THE  PLEIADES, 

WHICH  MAKES  IT  AN  APT  NAME  FOR  THE 

DIAMOND-STREWN  DIAL  FEATURED  ON  THIS 

18  KARAT  GOLD  ROLEX  LADY  DATEJUST,  WITH 

K_     DIAMOND  BEZEL  AND  PRESIDENT  BRACELET. 


.MEN'S  18  KARAT  GOLD  ROLEX  DAY /DATE 
OYSTER  PERPETUAL  CHRONOMETER  WITH 
FLUTED  BEZEL  AND  PRESIDENT  BRACELET. 
THE  "MYRIAD"  DIAMOND  DIAL  MAKES 
THIS  WATCH  APPROPRIATE  FOR 
EVEN  THE  MOST  FORMAL  EVENTS. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniir 


epeatedly,  Rolex  watches 
have  proven  themselves  to 
be  extraordinarily  dependable. 
From  boardroom  to  base  camp, 
at  every  longitude  and 
latitude,  they  have  served  their  owners 
handsomely.  No  other  watch  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  Rolex.  No  other  watch  has 
earned  it.  <^  For  information  about  the 
complete  Rolex  line,  speak  with  your  official 
Rolex  Jeweler  at /W\  Bailey  Banks  & 
Biddle.  Stop  by  at  \/v/ your  convenience. 


In  ADDITION  TO  CARRYING  FINE  WATCHES,  WE  HAVE  AN 
EXTENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF  EXQUISITE  JEWELRY.  COME  IN  AND  SEE  THE 
SELECTION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  RINGS,  BRACELETS  AND  OTHER  JEWELRY  THAT 
HAS  MADE  BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE  THE  JEWELER  OF  CHOICE  FOR  160  YEARS. 

Ft. Lauderdale  ♦  Honolulu  ♦  LosAngeles  ♦  Memphis  ♦  Miami  ♦  Nashville  ♦  NewOrleans  •  Phoenix  ♦  Pittsburgh  ♦  SanFrancisco  ♦  Seattle  ♦  ShortHills  ♦  St. Louis  ♦  Tampa  ♦  Washington, D.C,  •  WestPalmBeach 


BAILEY 


BANKS 


& 


B      I      D      O      L      E 
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•y/aves"  by  Olle  Alberius.   8"  high, 


Like  the  ripples  on  the  sea... 

hke  the  hahhhng  of  a  brook... 

Uke  reflections  of  a  glittering  sun. 
that  is  crystal... 

hut  perfectly  still. 


'OiTcforst 
Sweden 


Orrefors 


Nordic  light  transformed  into  crystal. 


Available  at  GalUri  Orrefors  &  Kosta  Boda.  New  York  and  Costa  Mesa,  and  fine  retail  stores  nationwide. 
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EXPERIENCE  THE  POWER  OF  FEMININITY 


NORDSTROM 


©  1991  Huntef  Oouglos  Inc     ®  A  Regislered  Trodemaric  of  Hunter  Oouglos  Inc.    US  and  foreign  patents  pending. 
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INTRODUCING  SOFT,  SHEER  SlLHOUEHEi 
IT  FEELS  LIKE  A  CUREAIN.  IT  WORKS  LIKE  A  BLI 


Imagine  a  window  blind 
that  seems  to  float  in  air,  with 
no  visible  means  of  support. 

Imagine  a  window  shade 
so  soft  and  sheer  you  con  enjoy 
a  sunlit  scene  through  it,  without 
glare  or  fading. 

Still  with  us?  Then  you're 
beginning  to  imagine  Silhouette 
window  shadings. 


sheer  fabric, 
front  and  back. 


Even  ihie 
'slats"  are  soft. 


But  OS  you  can  see, 
pictures  do  the  job  better  than 
our  words  or  your  imagination. 
Pictures  can  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  sleek  simplicity  of  Silhouette. 
Its  appropriateness  to  any  style 
of  interior.  And  the  way  it 
controls  any  shading  of  light. 

But  not  even  the  best 
photograph  con  show  you  its  full 
range  of  colors.  Or  demonstrate 
its  luxurious,  silken  feel.  Or  the 
way  its  special  finish  repels  dust 
and  soil. 

For  that,  we  suggest  you 
phone  "SiLHOUEHE  Answers"  at 

800-22-STYLE  and  ask  for  a 
ree  brochure  to  read  and  a  real 
sample  to  examine. 

Or  write  us  at  Silhouette 
Answers,  Two  Duette  Way, 
Broomfield,  CO  80020.  In 
Canada,  call  l-80a265-l  363. 

Silhouette  window  shadings. 
Beyond  shades.  Beyond  blinds. 
Beyond  description. 

Hunter  Douglas:  your  source  for 
Silhouette  shadings,  Duette®  shades, 
pleated  shades,  horizontal  and  vertical 
blinds,  and  coordinated  fabrics. 


The  timeless  elegance  of 
fine  crystal  by  Val. 


^ 


For  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Val's  craftsmen  have  relied  on  time-honored  skills  to  fire  and  shape  fine  crystal. 


In  1913.  Le  Temps  of  Paris  described  Val  Saint  Lambert  as 
"perhaps  the  most  important  manufactory  for  crystal  in  the 
world...."  Val  has  been  making  the  world's  finest  crystal  since 
1826.  And  the  tradition  continues. 

For  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  VaFs  craftsmen  have 
relied  on  time-honored  skills  to  fire  and  shape 
fine  crystal.  Using  pear  wood  tools  and  the  mea- 
sured breath  of  their  bodies,  master  artisans  have 
given  life  to  forms  conceived  by  gifted  designers. 

Exemplary  works  by  Val  are  displayed  in 
Europe's  finest  museums.  Early  examples  of 
painted  opaline  and  cut  crystal  are  found  in  the  Glass  Museum 
at  Liege.  Other  masterworks  are  collected  in  Dusseldorf  and 
Brussels.  In  the  United  States,  the  Coming  Museum  displays 
a  tum-of-the-century  cut  and  engraved  crystal  goblet  by  Val,  as 
well  as  later  twentieth  century  pieces. 


Val  Saint  M 
Lambert  ^M 


There  are  two  constants  in  the  Val  tradition. 
Fine  craftsmanship,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  mastery  of  form. 
But  no  great  art  form  remains  unchanged.  So  it  is  with  Val 
Over  the  decades,  Val's  creative  vision  has  been  reborn 
again  and  again.  From  classical  triumphs  in  cut  crystal,  Va 
designers  moved  boldly  into  the  floral  riches  ot 
Art  Nouveau  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Later,  Val 
designers  made  prize-winning  contributions  tc 
the  Art  Deco  style.  And  today,  some  Val  artists 
are  taking  geometric  forms  to  new  heights,  while 
others  pursue  the  subtle  grace  of  animal  forms. 
As  Val's  master  designers  and  craftsmen  explore  ne\v 
frontiers,  it  is  they  who  set  the  standards  for  each  new  era.  Il 
is  Val  who  has  pointed  the  way,  and  Val  who  has  defined  each 
new  era  with  its  imprint. 

Val.  Honored  by  curators  and  treasured  by  collectors 
around  the  world. 


Found  at  finer  department  and  specialty  stores  nationwide.  For  more  information  or  a  Val  Pocl<et  Brochure  (if  requesting  a  brochure] 
please  include  $2.50)  write  to:  Val  Saint  Lambert  USA  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  146,  Ansonia,  Connecticut  06401 


JOY...  JOY...  JOY !!! 


THE  COSTLIEST  PERFUME  IN  THE  WORLD. 


JEAN  PATOU 
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j>())(  fl/ini  hr/iigs 
color  to  a  festive 
table.  Page  132. 
Photograph  by 
Michael  Miiiuly. 
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A  Maillol 
nude,  above, 
surveys  the 
garden  of  Paul 
Rudolph's  Bass 
house.  Fort 
Worth.  Page 
164.  Below: 
A  Zang  Toi 
illustration. 
Page  12S. 


European  ch\^(iiuc.  ahuvc.  in  a 
Washington.  D.C.,  living  room. 
Page  100.  Beloiv:  Photographer 
Xathaniel  Kramer  and  his  wife, 
model  Aline  Kramer.  Page  108. 


FEATURES 

Capital  Collectors  by  Celia  McGee  100 
The  grand  lour  never  ends  for  an  American  couple 
in  the  nation's  capital 

Sharp  Focus  by  Amy  Fine  (Collins  108 
Creating  a  downtown  loft  on  Manhattan's 
Upper  East  Side,  a  photographer  and  a  nuklel  take 
a  wide-angle  view  on  style 

Sculpture  in  Green  by  William  Bnant  Logan  114 
In  the  shadow  of  the  Santa  Ynez  Mountains, 
Florence  ^'och  designed  a  classic  Italianate  garden 

A  Fine  Italian  Eye  by  Martin  Filler  120 

In  a  New  \'()rk  loft,  art  dealer  Gian  Enzo 

Sperone  installs  a  gallery  for  everyday  life 

Couture  Cuisine  by  Wendy  Goodman  128 
At  designer  Zang  Toi's  showroom  the 
clothing  is  hot — and  so  is  the  food 

Classic  Understatement 

by  Rosamond  Bernier  1 32 

Eouise  and  Henry  Grunwald  edit  the 

collections  of  two  busy  lives 

Despot  of  Decoration  by  John  Richardson  140 
Twentieth-century  absolutist  Carlos  de  Beistegui  , 

endowed  his  rooms  with  princely  opulence  H 

Sandra  at  Home  by  Sandra  Bernhard  146 

HG  tracks  down  the  rapier-witted  rising  star  of  the 

stage  and  screen  in  her  North  Hollywood  bungalow 

Flair  for  the  Unexpected  by  Gabriella  De  Ferrari  152  t 

Master  stvlist  Marie-Paule  Pelle  assembles  a 
Cartesian  collage  in  her  New  York  City  apartment 

California  Suite  by  Peter  Haldeman  158 

One  of  rock  and  roll's  coolest  lawyers,  John  Branca 

strikes  a  traditional  chord  in  Beverly  Hills 

Texas  Tour  de  Force  by  Mildred  F.  Schrnertz  164 

Anne  Bass  and  Paul  Rudfjlph  achieve  an  exquisite 
balance  of  art  and  architecture  in  her  Fort  Worth  house 


LjOuis  V uitton.  JL  ne  spirit  ol  travel 


¥ 


The  Alize  travel  bag  in  Monogram  canvas  and  natural 
cowhide.  Full  of  the  magic  of  the  great  \ wages  of  yesteryear,  all  the 
creations  of  Louis  Vuitton  belong  to  the  realm  of  the  exceptional.  Made 
in  the  tradition  of  the  saddler's  craft,  they  refine  that  tradition  and  bear 
witness  to  the  high  standards  of  the  House  that  has  given  travel  its  stamp 
of  nobility. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MAIIETIEP  APARiS 
MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


All  Across  Europe, 
asthenewdai^arrives, 

sodowe. 


aV 


Pont  Louis-Philippe,  Paris. 


FRANCE 
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ITALY 


SWEDEN 


SPAIN 


BELGIl 
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Etchftl-gltis.s 
howl,  above,  by 
Algerine  Correia. 
Page  52.  Left: 
Spirited  ideas  for 
the  holidays;  tree  by 
Twigs,  NY'C.  Page 
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The  Corsini  art 
school  at  their  1 7th- 
century  palazzo 
in  Florence.  Page 
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Eleanor  Lambert, 
publicist  with  style, 
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WITH  The  most  nonstops  To  Europe. 

It  happens  in  London  and  in  Paris  just  as  the  cities  start  to  stir. 

It  happens  in  Frankfurt  and  Munich,  in  Zurich  and  Milan.  In  Stockholm,  Glasgow, 

Brussels,  Manchester  and  Madrid.  All  across  Europe,  American  arrives 

just  as  the  day  begins.  So  whatever  brings  you  to  Europe, 

fly  the  airiine  that  has  brought  Europe  closer  than  ever  before. 

As  close,  in  fact,  as  tomorrow  morning. 

AmericanAirlines' 

Something  ^cial  to  Europe. 


Schedules  sub)ea  to  change 


SWITZERLAND 


SCOTLAND 


ENGLAND 


GERMANY 
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Peace,  the  grandest  wish  of  all 

To  send  a  gift  of  Grand  Marnier'  Liqueur  (except  where  prohibited  by  law)  call  1-800-243-3787 
Product  of  France  (Vlade  with  fine  cognac  brandy  40%  alc/vol  (80  proof),  c  1990  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd..  Teaneck,  NJ 
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HEN  You  Wake  Up  To  Light  LikeThis,  There  Is  NoWrc 


:  Of  The  Bed. 


*.. 


X 


he  secret  to  greeting 
the  morning  is  in  knoiving  Jiow 
to  let  the  morning  greet  you.     «—  ■ 
Slowly.  Quietly. 
One  ray  of  light  at  a  time, 
inchmg  aavss  the  floor.  In  a  room 
like  this,  "me  and  shine"  becomes 
more  than  a  figure  of  speech. 
At  Andersen,  ive  make 
windows  that  have  been  waking  up 
rooms  this  way  for  over  85  years. 
We  can  do  the  same  for  you 
in  your  home. 

just  see  your  Andersert 
window  dealer  listed  in  the  Yellow 
Pages,  send  in  the  coupon,  or  call 
h800'426'426lThen  greet 
the  morning  from  any  side 
of  the  bed  you  choose. 

Come  home  to  quality. 
Come  home  to     /v^^ 
Anderseif. 


Semi  imp'ee  literature  or\  Anderserf  u'ituiou'S  and 
patio  doors  with  High-Pcr^rmancc  imubring  rIoss. 
I  plan  to  n  huild  D  remodel  D  replace. 


.Vii.k' 

.AJ.ilV.^^ 

Clt^ 

Skill 

;-/' 

Ihmc 

003-1291 

Send  to  Andersen  Windows,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  3900,  ftona,  IL  61614 
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CAUSE 

READING 

SHOULD  NOT 

BE  AN -Jc^' TEST 


Large-print  editions  of 

today's  bestsellers— 

to  bring  back  the 

pleasure  of  reading 

IH-OH 

by  Robert  Fulghum 

ME 

by  Katharine  Hepburn 

SMST  \L\\'BE 

by  .\nne  Tyler 

D.\ZZLE 

by  Judith  Krantz 

REMEMBER 

by  Barbara  Taylor  Bradford 

RANDOM  HOUSE 
LARGE  PRINT 
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For  you,  for  a  friend. 
At  bookstores  everywhere. 
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How  do  you 


? 


symbolize  a  feeling: 

Introducing  the  new  mark  of  gold. 

Gold  has  the  power  to  touch  your  deepest  emotions. 
Nothing  but  gold  is  as  special  as  you  are  Now  there  is 
a  mark  that  symbolizes  that  golden  feeling. 

Introducing  the  Goldmark:  the  neiv  herald 
of  the  beauty  the  aura,  the  enduring 
worth  of  gold. 


GOLD 


Nothing  makes  you  feel  as  good  as  gold. 
Let  the  glory  of  gold  make  its  mark  on  you 


When  the  feeling  is  golden,  only  gold 
jewelry  can  capture  it  this  beautifully 
Because  only  gold  is  as  special  as  the 
woman  who  wears  it  Nothing  else  feels 
as  true,  as  lasting. . .  as  jewelry^  crafted 
in  gold. 


A  Rjlished  knot  earrings.  Orig.  $300, 
SALE  $150  B  n"  necklace. 
Orig  S2400,  SALE  $1200 
C  Matching  '^"  bracelet. 
Orig  SIOOO,  SALE  $500  D.  Hoop 
earrings.  Orig.  $740,  SALE  $370 
E.  Drop  earrings.  Orig.  $300, 
SALE  $150  E  Textured  lovekncjt 
earrings.  Orig  $350,  SALE  $175 
G-K.  Bangle  bracelets.  Orig.  $600 
Each,  Your  Choice  SALE  $300 

Jeivelry  on  tins  page  is  14K  gold. 


Nothing  Makes  You  Feel 
As  Good  As  Gold. 


Available 
at 


1 


Nothing  makes  the  season  brighter 

than  gold.  So  light  up  the  holidays,  and 

light  up  her  eyes.  Share  the  feeling  that 

only  gold  jewelry  can  give. 


^■•yM^" 
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'8"  necklace.  Reg.  $1560, 
IE  $1155  M.  16"  necklace 
I  $76(1  SALE  $532  N.  Cougar 
ips.  Reg  $2350,  SALE  $1645 
'olished  hoops.  Reg.  $200, 

SLE$140R.  Twist  pin.  Reg.  $420, 

S  IE  $294  S.  Loveknot  earrings. 

h^.  $220,  SALE  $154 

1  W.  7"  bracelets.  Reg  $425  Each, 

I  ur  Choice  SALE  $298 

I  'vlry  on  this  page  is  18K  gold. 
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Available 
at 


macys 


GOLD 

Nothing  Makes  You  Feel 
As  Good  As  Gold. 
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Nancy  (Idrzinc 
8747  Melrose  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
213-652-4859 


N.  w  York 


Seattle 


San  Francisco  San  Diego  Dallas  Houston 

Washington  D.C.  Philadelphia  Dania 
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AVAILABLE  AT  SCARBOROUGH  &  COMPANY  AND  CRABTREE  &  EVELYN  STORES.  FOR  MAIL  ORDER,  PLEASE  RING  1-800-624-52 1  |i,,M 
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HG    DIRECTORY 


A  monthly  guide  to  the  tolMree  numbers  oi 
prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 
remodeling,  fumiture,  home  furnishings,  and 
tabletop  markets.  Qili  for  furttier  information 
about  products  and  services,  to  order 
txodiures,  or  for  intbrmation  on  store  locations. 

■ 
BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andersen  Corporation  800-426-4261 
DuPont  Corian  8004-CORIAN 

Eurotlair  800-272-7992 

G.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

Kohler  Color  Coordinates  800-772-1 81 4  DEPT  HG 

Kohler  Company  800-4-KOHLER 

Planum,  Inc  800-343-0042 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-5128 

PPG  Industries,  Inc.  800-2-CET-PPC 

Smallbone,  Inc.  800-765-5266 

■ 
FURNITURE 

Centurv  Fumiture  Compan\  800-852-5552 
Donghia  Furniture/Textiles  800-DONCHIA 
Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings  Inc.  800-447-4700 
Expressions  Custom  Fumiture  800-544-4519 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Henredon  Furniture  Industries  800-444-3682 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

RocheBobois  800-225-2050 

Speer  Collectibles  800-241-751 5 

Taos  Furniture  800-443-3448 

VVildvvood  Lamps  &  Accents  800-733-1396 

■ 
HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Charles  Barone  800-8-BARONE 

Cynthia  Gibson,  Inc.  800-272-2766 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 

Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-1 120 
Laura  Ashley  Home  Collection  800-223-691 7 

Lees  Carpets  800-LEES4-YOU 

Monsanto  Wear-Dated  Carpet  800-322-NEAR 

Revman  800-237-0658 

Wamsutta'Pacitic  800-344-2142 

Waverly  800423-5881  DEPTK 

Winstead  Carpet  Collection  800-252-5820 

■ 
TABLETOP 

Durand  International  800-334-5014 
Lenox  China  &  Crystal  800-635-3669 
Noritake  Company,  Inc.  800-562-1991 


Coiim||ibutors  Notes 


Sandra  Bernhard,  author  of 
Confessions  of  a  Pretty  Lady, 
star  of  the  one- woman 
stage  show  and  film  Without 
You  I'm  Nothing,  and  most 
wanted  guest  on  the  talk 
show  circuit,  opens  her  Los 
Angeles  bungalow  to  HG 
and  tells  it  like  it  is  chez 
Sandra:  "This  is  not  a  Hol- 
Ivwood  house — I  don't  give 
parties  for  two  hundred  of 
my  closest  friends."  Bern- 
hard  is  currently  touring  in 
her  new  one-woman  show, 
(living  'til  It  Hurts,  and  is  at 
work  on  an  HBO  special, 
Sandra  after  Dark. 


Isabel  Colegate,  this  month's  writer  in 
residence,  chronicles  the  oddball  history 
of  the  trefoil-shaped  English  castle  she 
calls  home.  Colegate,  whose  1981  novel 
The  Shooting  Party  was  adapted  for  the 
screen,  finds  inspiration — and  escape 
from  the  telephone — in  her  Gothic 
greenhouse  where  she  puzzles  out  liter- 
ary problems  in  the  company  of  her  terri- 
er, Roland.  Colegate's  twelfth  novel.  The 
Summer  of  the  Royal  Visit,  which  has  just 
been  published  in  England,  will  be  issued 
in  the  U.S.  next  month  by  Knopf. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Marcos  Gago,  HG's  as- 
sociate art  director,  de- 
cided to  try  his  hand  at 
graphic  design  when, 
as  an  art  student,  he 
found  himself  incor- 
porating letters  and 
phrases  into  his  can- 
vases. Still  a  painter  by 
night,  Gago  spends  his 
days  creating  compel- 
ling layouts  and  in- 
dulging his  passion  for 
tvpe  by  "poring  over 
more  than  a  dozen 
magazines  in  a  sitting." 
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Contributors  Notes 


Monica  Stevenson  discovered 
her  calling  when  she  photo- 
graphed basketball  phenome- 
non Michael  Jordan  in  action 
for  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  year- 
book. She  has  since  foqused  on 
still  lifes,  and  her  results  can 
be  seen  frequently  in  "Notes." 
Says  Stevenson,  "I  want  to 
keep  everything  I  shoot — it's 
an  occupational  hazard."  Her 
first  book  project,  Wedded 
Bliss,  a  celebration  of  Victori- 
an wedding  ephemera,  is  cjut 
next  spring  from  Abbeville. 


Frederick  Cooper  Inc.,  2545  W.  Diversey  Ave.,  Chicage^,  IL  5054/ 


David  Leavitt,  a  recent  writer 
in  residence  at  the  Institute  of 
Catalan  Letters  in  Barcelona, 
is  at  work  on  his  third  novel, 
which  is  set  during  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War.  For  HG  he  re- 
calls his  visits  to  Madrid's 
Palace  Hotel,  a  place  so  evoca- 
tive of  past  glamour  that  every 
time  he  enters  the  lobby  he  is 
convinced  he  has  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Garbo. 
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Bernardaud  brings  beauty 
to  your  holidays. 


LIMOG 


ORK  •  MUNICH 


Mwrtr  Grenadiers 


.^MslMKiwAi 


:  777 Madison  Avenue,  New  ]M^ 


afM  other  select  stores. 


Notes 

HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY   By  Eric  Berthold 


Painter  Bob  Christian  (above)  confides  that  "the  craziest  of  my  creations  have  often  been 
the  quickest  to  sell."  In  their  Savannah  studio  he  and  his  artist  wife,  Julia,  decorate  items  large  and 
small  for  their  shop.  They  also  take  on  many  private  commissions,  and  Bob,  a  master  of  faux  finishes, 
pays  house  calls  to  work  his  magic  on  walls  and  floors.  His  latest  armoire  (left)  is  a  "mixture  of  Adam  .nid 
Italian  influences,"  he  says.  "I  wanted  the  inside  to  be  as  special  as  the  outside  so  you  could  leave  the 
doors  open."  (Bob  Christian  Decorative  Art,  12A  West  Harris  St.,  Savannah,  GA  31401;  912-234-6866) 
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Some  say  it  was  the  1939  SS-100.  Others 
are  partial  to  the  1954  XK-120.  And,  of 
course,  a  most  compelling  argument 
could  be  made  for  the  celebrated  1963 
E-type.  But  the  time  has  come  to  put  all 
such  arguments  aside. 

Presenting  the  1992  XJS,  the  best 
sporting  Jaguar  ever  built. 

To  attain  that  lofty  status,  Jaguar 
engineers  incorporated  no  fewer  than 
1,200  refinements  into  the  new  XJS. 

They  range  from  a  new  fuel  manage- 
ment system,  that  enhances  its  legendary 
12-cylinder  performance,  to  a  redesigned 
interior  with  power  memory  seats. 
And  its  exterior  has  been  restyled  from 
its  European  headlamps  to  its  neutral 
density  taillights. 

Innovation  extends  even  to  the  man- 
ufacturing process,  the  most  advanced 
ever  instituted  by  Jaguar. 

All  of  which  means  we  can  now  offer 
the  best  warranty  in  Jaguar  history— 
four  years  or  50,000  miles— providing  a 
sense  of  security  that's  further  enhanced 
by  a  standard  driver's  side  airbag. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  those  who'd 
still  debate  the  issue.  But  at  Jaguar,  we 
think  the  new  XJS  settles  the  argument. 

For  your  nearest  dealer— who  can  pro- 
vide more  information  on  Jaguar's  limited 
warranty -call  1-800-4-JAGUAR. 

JAGUAR 
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New  \  enturi  The  Seattle  Art 
Museum  opens  its  new  home  (right), 
designed  bv  Robert  \enturi.  on  Dec.  5. 
For  information  (206)  625-8900. 


IT" 


Lollapaloosa  Cop\  of  W  interthur  s  Duncan  Phvfi 
lolling  chair  (left),  with  Schumacher  fabric,  from 
Kindel  Furniture.  For  stores  (616)  243-3676.         i 
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Ever  Green 

The  \eu'  York 
Botanical  Garden: 

An  Illustrated 
Chronicle  of  Plants 
and  People  (Walker 
Publishing,  $39.95). 


©Sherle  Wagner,  Inc. 


M^i 


2*-.M' 


'•  v-''.  ( .5 


To  see  the  entire  collection,  please  send  ten  dollars  to  Sherle  Wagner,  60  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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Note 


Well  Seasoned 

Mario  Buatta's  new 

potpourri  by 

Aromatique  fills  the 

Holiday  Forest  Basket 

(nght).  For  stores 

(800)  262-7511. 


Burning  Curves 

Blackened  iron 
candleholder  (left) 
is  handmade  in 
Ohio  by  Fiocca 
Design.  For  stores 
(216)  253-8822. 


Just  a  Pinch 

A  gold-plated  salt 
cellar  (below)  from 
A-  House  adds  a 


Cordon  Bleu 

Handblown  Plume 

stemware  in 

cobalt  (above)  from 

Smyers  Glass. 

For  stores  (707) 

745-2614. 


Draftsman's  Contract  Architect 
David  Mayernik  teamed  up 
with  Philadelphia  furniture 
maker  Thomas  Heller  to 
create  a  unique  drafting  table 
(below).  Call  (215)  925-3655. 


Unfolding  Landscape 

Rayl  Sc  Rayl's  custom  San 
Simeon  screen  (above)  evokes 
the  view  from  the  Hearst 
estate.  Call  (714)  458-1606. 


A  smile  is  easy 
0  wear.  Hini-skirts 


are 

anotlier 

matter. 


^ 


Lis  Claiborne 
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Since  1621,  the  Corsini  family 
has  maintained  a  glorious  private 
garden,  top,  in  Florence.  Above: 
Roman  statues  lead  to  a  loggia 
at  the  back  of  the  palazzo.  Top 
right:  Donna  Giorgiana  Corsini 
in  front  of  an  orange  tree. 


The  Lessons  of 
Florence 

At  home  in  the 

family  palazzo,  the 

Corsini  establish  a 

school  for  traditional 

arts  and  crafts 
By  Charles  Maclean 


Although  it  fronts  half  the 
street,  the  Palazzo  Corsini 
sul  Prato  is  surprisingly  easy 
to  miss.  Its  elegantly  plain  fa<;ade 
merges  with  other  buildings;  the  un- 
imposing  entrance  is  upstaged  by  the 
grander  portal  of  a  bank  next  door. 
A  glimpse  of  laurel  through  the  pa- 
lazzo gates,  which  Maurizio,  the  Cor- 
sini doorman,  has  discreetly  opened 
and  closed  for  forty  years,  only  hints 
at  the  sequestered  world  within. 

The  aristocracy  of  Florence  has  al- 
ways taken  trouble  to  guard  its  pri- 
vacy. One  of  its  oldest  patrician 
families,  the  Corsini  have  managed 
to  keep  a  garden  the  size  of  a  stadium 
hidden  in  the  middle  of  the  city  for 
three  and  a  half  centuries.  In  sum- 
mer, when  Florence  almost  suffo- 
cates under  locust  swarms  of  tourists, 
the  palazzo,  with  its  stately  ilexes, 
shaded  walks,  open  orchard,  and 
cool  dark  lemon  houses,  remains  a 
haven  of  privilege  and  tranquillity. 

The  formal  garden  was  laid  out 
for  Filippo  C^orsini  in  1 62 1  by  the  ar- 
chitect Gherardo  Silvani,  who  com- 
pleted the  house  that  Bernardo 
Buontalenti  had  started  several  de- 
cades earlier.  Viewed  from  the  bal- 
cony above  the  loggia,  the  labyrinth 
of  paths,  laurel  hedges,  lemon  trees 
in  terra-cotta  pots,  and  medulla- 
shaped  borders  reveals  itself  as  a  de- 
sign of  complex  symmetry.  A  no- 
ble procession  of  Roman  statues — 
time-stained  allegorical  figures  that 
gradually  reduce  in  size  to  create  an 
exaggerated  effect  of  distance — 
leads  the  eye  down  a  central  avenue 
toward  the  garden  gates,  then  lets  it 
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Standing  on  your 
own  two  feet  is 
cod.  Even  better 
Ivhen 
shoes  don 


hurt.    .  ' 


Lis  Claiborne 
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"People  came  here  to  learn  craftsmanship, 
to  ac(|uire  skills  in  (hmger  of  being  lost" 


fstajK-  lo  the  1  uscciii  lull.s  l>c\i)iui. 

rhf  projKTty  was  used  by  gencra- 
iKiiis  ()l  (!()isiiii  .IS  .1  <l.i\liiiK-  rttical 
wluii-  llii\  coulti  coiuliul  husiiuss 
.mdiiijoN  s|).u  f  .111(1  gic'fiU'iA  williin 
ilu  (it\  \N.ills  Ii  iK'camc  a  (tiiiii  of 
I  Ion  iitiiu-  scKial  aiul  artislit  liic  in 
iIk  ststiiU'fiith  and  rightt't-nlh  ccn- 
tiiiifs.  famous  foi  p.iiliis.  niastjuis, 
.iiuf  iiiiisK.d  iMiuii^s  tfu-  (lorsini 
st.igicf  ni  die  gaick'u.  The  tradition 
fi.is  Ikcu  k'\  i\cd  f)v  the  prest'Tit  priii- 
iipt  .iiid  piiiuipcssa,  Filippo  and 
Ciiorgiaiia  Cioisiiii,  wtio  not  oiiU  tii- 
tiil.iin  aifrt'sco  \\fHiu\cr  possil)lc 
f>ut  ti.i\t(  ointi  it(i  a  group  of  giecn- 
liouscs  mto  .111  .lit  sch(M)l,  the  tlour- 
istiiiig  Accadcniia  del  Dilelto. 

■  1  lif  fiousf  is  not  so  important," 
I  h  111  1 1.1  ( .loigi.in.i  dft  lait's  as  wc  set- 
lie  111  till-  shade  of  a  magnoli.i  irei'.  a 


nineUeiuli-c  eiilui  \  inleilo[Jci  slie 
cannot  f)ring  herself  to  cut  down.  "It 
was  iu\ei  iiilt  ih1(<I  lo  he  lived  iii. 
I  hi-  garden,  whu  li  leiiiinded  tlie 
Corsiniof  thegieen  1  uscancountr\- 
side,  was  everything — a  beauiiiul 
place  where  artists  and  p>oets  were 
celebrated,  where  people  had  fun.  I 
liope  the  .'\icademia  will  bring  that 
asfR'i  (  of  the  past  bac  k  to  life." 

Without  having  to  leave  the 
grounds  of  the  palazzo,  Princip>e  Fi- 
lippo Corsini  walks  every  morning  to 
his  of  lice  .11  the-  other  end  cjf  the  or- 
ch.ird  adjoining  the  garden  and  re- 
turns at  cHie  o'clock — usually  tcj 
discover  that  Donna  Giorgiana  has 
organized  an  impromptu  lunch  par- 
tv.  A  reserved,  gentiv  elusive  figure, 
the  princ  ijx'  has  a  patrician  IcMjk  and 
bearing  th.it  embodies  a  thousand 


A  drawing  class,  above 
left,  and  students'  work, 
obove  right,  at  the  art 
school  Donna  Giorgiana 
runs  on  the  property 
Left    The  red  drawing 
room  was  updated 
m  recent  yeors  with 
some  upholstered 
furniture  but  otherwise 
looks  much  as  it  did 
in  the   19th  century. 


years  of   Florentine  historv.  A! 
though  the  C^orsini  live  sinipiv 
eiiougli.  the  older  servants  in  the) 
house  still  call  him  Fccellenza;  to  th( 
managers  of  his  various  properties 
estates,  olive  groves,  and  vineyard^ 
(jutside  Florence,  he  is  Don  Filippcj 

Fhe  Corsini  were  originally  v,<hi\ 
merchants  who  made  their  fortuiu 
lioiii  iiitei  ii.it  loiial  trading  and 
banking.  One  of  Florence's  richest, 
most  powerful  families — at  the 
height  of  their  influence  it  was  said 
they  could  travel  from  Florence  to 
Rome  without  leaving  their  pro[)er- 
ty — the)  kept  a  decorously  low  pro- 
file. In  a  city  where  consumption  was 
never  conspicuous,  where  upper- 
class  families  shared  the  f rugalitv  of 
[X'asants.  avoiding  ostentation  was  as 
much  a  question  of  style  as  {politics. 
Although  a  Ciorsini  always  lived  in 
Rome  to  Ik'  near  thecenter  of  power, 
even  when  they  could  boast  their 
own  pope,  element  Xll,  they  re- 
mained a  staunc  hiv  Florentine  fam- 
ilv ,  one  of  the  few  tfiat  has  never  split 
into  factious  branches. 

In  preference  to  a  grander  official 
residence  on  the  Lungarno,  which 
Silvani  had  built  fcjr  them  in  the 
1690s,  the  Corsini  decided  early  last 
century  to  make  Sul  Prato,  as  they 
call  the  palazzo,  their  home.  A  prag- 
matic move — the  Prato,  formerly  a 
market  area  and  now  a  street,  had  al- 
wavs  been  the  hub  of  their  business 
empire — it  was  nonetheless  influ- 
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C  his  L  liristmas^  ycuir  tree  can  have  rc:)c:)ts  ;^ 

11  the  Loth  Centliry.    . l  ^/^//V//  ofcoummscmy  nrrslm  1714.  Wahj^-ood' 
i^pcr  \\(in  finds  ointtiiiponiry  txpirssioii  in  its  (inniinl /lo/idix  onuinitnts  —  hoth  in  r/i/ssit      "^^ 
'ut  iin(l  '^liih:  (unl  this  S((isi)n /in  (III  r  m-^'  lunid- (rafted  collection,  lich  in  sculpted  detail.  Each 
a  joyous  (clehnition  not  marly  of  the  holidays,  hut  of  aitistn  itself.  ^^^  WGQQWOOCI 


ftutal  "Holiday  Belh" oriKimenl in \\'ril[^i>nil blue , mil ^hilr iin(l"DiKr" meildllinn   Fiirj:jlm,ii(hi(i,hurr. srnrlSI to  Wrftj^'onf/.  Depl  (1. 41  Madiutn  .kriiiir.  Xri.-  )hrt.  .\n.-  Yort  lOOIO.  <0 Wedgmooiil'^'il 
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When  Florence 

almost  suffocates 

under  swarms  of 

tourists,  the  palazzo 

remains  a  haven  of 

tranquillity 

enced  by  the  draw  of  the  garden  and 
the  then-fashionable  idea  of  return- 
ing to  a  simpler  life.  In  1834  the 
house  was  made  habitable,  trans- 
formed from  a  Renaissance  pavilion 
into  a  rambling  palazzo  in  the  late 
Italian  Empire  style. 

A  dark  central  stair  (one  of  the 
nineteenth-century  additions)  leads 
up  to  the  piano  nobile  where  the 
principal  rooms  open  onto  each  oth- 
er through  an  endless  vista  of  gilded 
double  doors.  Apart  from  the  splen- 
did red  drawing  room — which  Don- 
na Giorgiana  has  made  less  formal, 
replacing  penitentially  hard  gold 
banquettes  with  comfortable  arm- 
chairs— almost  nothing  in  the  house 
has  been  touched  since  the  1834 
face-lift.  The  bedrooms,  with  their 
high  painted  ceilings  and  tiled  Flor- 
entine stoves,  have  retained  the 
grandiose  rather  solemn  charm  of 
their  period.  Brass  speaking-tubes 
still  connect  with  servants'  quarters 
and  kitchens  in  the  bowels  of  the  pal- 
ace; though  rarely  used,  they  are 
kept  polished  and  in  working  order. 

"After  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,"  says  Donna  Giorgiana,  who 
came  to  live  at  the  palazzo  with  her 
husband  and  their  four  children 
twelve  years  ago  (the  principe  re- 
turning on  his  father's  death  to  the 
house  where  he  spent  his  childhood), 
"you  become  less  interested  in  want- 
ing to  change  everything.  If  you  are 
like  me,  you  even  feel  grateful  that 
the  decorating  was  done  long  ago  by 
somebody  else."  Pedaling  through 
the  streets  on  her  rickety  bicycle,  call- 
ing out  to  favorite  shopkeepers, 
stopping  to  talk  to  friends,  Donna 
Giorgiana  plays  a  peripatetic  role  in 
Florence's  cultural  life.  As  custodian 
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of  the  Corsini  collection,  which  is 
housed  along  with  the  family  ar- 
chives (another  consuming  interest) 
in  the  Palazzo  Corsini  on  the  Lun- 
garno,  she  keeps  in  touch  with  other 
Florentine  curators  and  is  involved 
in  museum  activities  all  over  Europe. 

While  eschewing  personal  magnif- 
icence, the  Corsini  have  been  re- 
nowned patrons  of  the  arts  since  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  commis- 
sioned the  then-unknown  Neapoli- 
tan Luca  Giordano  to  paint  the 
Corsini  chapel  in  Florence;  they  sent 
architect  Silvani  to  Rome  to  learn  the 
techniques  of  the  baroque  style,  and, 
under  the  papacy  of  Clement  XII, 
Rome  gained,  among  other  rich 
adornments,  the  Palazzo  della  Consul- 
ta  and  the  Trevi  Fountain.  Donna 
Giorgiana  sees  the  Accademia  del  Di- 
letto,  now  four  years  old,  as  a  tiny  but 
positive  link  with  a  glorious  tradition. 

In  a  grove  of  persimmon  trees  the 
school  looks  out  from  the  old  green- 
houses on  both  the  orchard  and  the 
formal  garden,  where  classes  are  of- 
ten given  in  the  open  air.  It's  hard  to 
imagine  a  lovelier  or  more  appropri- 
ate setting.  Courses  range  from  life 
drawing  and  fresco  painting  to  ce- 
ramic restoration,  landscape  gar- 
dening, and  Tuscan  cooking.  Donna 
Giorgiana  attends  classes  herself  and 
would  like  to  see  the  school  expand 
to  include  all  the  classical  arts  per- 
taining to  the  house  and  garden. 
"We  try  to  stimulate  artistic  talent, 
but  basically  people  come  here  to 
learn  craftsmanship,  to  learn  how  to 
do  things  as  they  have  always  been 
done,  to  acquire  skills  that  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lost." 

As  we  walk  to  the  house  for  lunch, 
Donna  Giorgiana  pushing  her  bike 
through  a  melee  of  yapping  dogs, 
she  explains  that  the  palazzo  garden 
was  laid  out  according  to  a  hidden 
symbology.  "It  has  to  do  with  a  secret 
path  leading  from  the  darkness  of  ig- 
norance to  the  light  of  wisdom,"  she 
reveals  with  a  smile  worthy  of  La  Gio- 
conda,  "or  something  like  that."  A 

For  information  on  the  Accademia  del  Di- 
letto:  Via  della  Scala  117,  Florence 
51023;  55-282831 
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''jC"^.iii<rs()ii  Sims  and  Katy  Ho- 
|— ^inan^  aic  umisual  pi-oplc,  but 
.-*-  ihtii  (l<)iiu'sli(  silualioii  is  a  la- 
niiliar  one  lo  liic  tliii  i  vsoiiui  liiii^ 
f^cucralioii.  Sims  is  the  asscxialc  di- 
rcclor  lor  art  and  cxhibitioiis  and  ( ii- 
ratorolinocU'rii  ail  at  I  lie  Seattle  Ait 
MuscuTii,  ulii(  li  opens  its  new  lioinc, 
designed  by  Kobe  it  Ventui  i  ol  Ven- 
tmi,  S(ott  liiovvn  &  Associates,  tbis 
inontb.  Iloinans  is  an  awaid-vvin- 
inng  book  designei  vvbose  ( i edits  in- 
clude I'etei  Adam's  F.i/rru  (',i(i\: 
An  /iilc(  i  Dt'sifrtic) .  I'bili|)  liagei's 
Villas  (i/  I'tillatliii.  ,nid  l).i\i(l  iUi  lie's 
7'/;/y'.S'/o/7r,s.  1  liev met  in  Ne\v^'o^kat 
tlie  Wbitnev  Miise- 
II  III  (>  i  A  III  e  I  i(  an 
Alt,  win  re  Sims  was 
.1  (  III  atoi  and  I  lo- 
in,ins  was  working 
on  .1  book  |)i  o|e(  I . 
Wlieii  tliey  inoxcd, 
newly  wed,  to  Seat 
tie  four  yeais  ago, 
lliey  laced  liic-  l.isk 
I  bat  daunts  iiian\ 
mode  I  II  couples: 


how  do  two  peo- 
ple, each  with  a 
lully  lormed  ca- 
reer, a  d  i  s  I  i  I H  I 
aesthetic  outlook, 
as  well  as  a  house- 
hold lull  of  val- 
ued possessions, 
merge  their  I iyes  under  aj-inglc  i  ool  .^ 
It  wasn't  easy.  Recalls  Sims,  "We 
l)olb  bit  we  bad  good  l.iste."  Ulti- 
mately, he  says,  be  deleried  to  Ho- 
mans,  and  "Katy  jettisoned  loi  ty-liye 
cartons  ol  stull."  She  bad  little 
c  boice;  they  were  abandoning  spa- 
c  ions  bis-.ind-bci  New  York  lolts 
lor  ,1  2,2()()-sc|uaie- 
iool  bouse  renoyated 
by  Se.Ulle  ,iic  bitec  I 
I  ,n  I  y  RoiK  b. 

I  be  mode  I  n  isl 
design  ol  ibe  bouse 
|)i  o\  ides  a  suitably 
subdued  foil  lor  the 
'■/,  c  oii|)le's  c  cunbined 
c  ollec  lioiisol  Amei  i- 
I  can  I  uinitni  e,  art , 
and  books,  as  well 


.IS  iIk-  c  lustei 

IHf^'  Jr^  puiic  t  uate  the 
otherwise  no-vi 
sual-nonsensc 
look  ol  the  place 
I  bf  open-plai 
liist   lloor  allow 

Sims  and  I  lomans  to  do  the  sort  ol 

casual  entcit. lining  they  like  best.  In 

the  li\  ing-dining  area  American 

painted   chairs 

1  rom   I  lomans's 

grandmother  sit 

iindei  .1  Nc-il  Jen- 

ney  painting,  ac - 

c|  II  i  r  e  d  —  1  i  k  e 

works   1)  \    I  ()  c'  1 

Sb.ipiro,   Kli/a- 

betb  Murray,  and 

|enniler    ii  a  i  I - 

bit — by  Sims  in 

\Ui-    l!»7()s  when 

h  e   w  c)  r  k  e  d   a  t 

O.K.  Harris.  It's 

oiib  a  short  bop 

Irom  there  to  the 

kite  hen,  which  is 


Katy  Homans  and 
Patterson  Sims, 
below,  combined 
their  crockery,  left 
Top:  Paintings  by 
Neil  Jenney  and 
Elizabeth  Murray  wi< 
a  Betty  Woodman 
vase.  Above:  Books 
of  Homans's  design 


Who  would  have  thou^t  driver  fatigue  could 
fe  reduced  by  something  as  seemingly  insignificant 
iis  die  direction  of  a  3/16  inch  stitch? 


The  seams  in  the  driver  s  seat  are  stitched 


in  a  vertical  direction,  because  the  muscles 


r  JZl  k     in  your  neck,  back  and  legs  run 
that  way.  This  makes  the  Infiniti  Q45™a  more 
comfortable  car.  And  driving  less  fatiguing. 


We've  also  hidden  the  seams  on  the 


gearshift  selector  and  steering  wheel. 


Because  it's  nicer  to  the  human  touch. 


And  thinking  like  this  isn't  just  con- 


fined to  the  interior.  The  entire  car  is 


derived  not  from  other  automakers,  but  from  the  imagination.  You  can  feel  it  everywhere. 

You'll  feel  it  in  the  power  of  the  32-valve,278  horsepower, V8  engine.  In  the  control 
">f  the  Q45  with  Full-Active  Suspension^  an  engineering  first  which  so  impressed  the 


editors  of  Road  SCTrack  magazine,  they  voted 


t  one  of  the  ten  best  cars  in  the  world. 


Admittedly,  you  may  not  notice  the  luxury  of  something  as  small  as  a  stitch  right  away. 
But  what's  important  to  Infiniti  is  that,  somewhere  down  the  road,  you  will. 


fo  arrange  a  guest  drive,  call  1-800-826-6500. 

)  l<)^llnfml,D,u'.,onofNiiianMolorCorp  ,n  USA 


INFINITI 
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screened  bv  a  counter  that  holds  a 
cheertullv  motley  assortment  of  folk 
art  and  design  objects  which  Sims 
calls  "a  shrine  to  the  tchotchke." 

The  kitchen  shelves  are  crammed 
with  potterv.  ranging  from  Stafford- 
shire to  Fiesta  ware  to  Russel  Wright, 
as  well  as  H(jmans"s  Roval  Wedding 
souvenir  cups  and  a  copv  of  a  mug 
from  Eric  Ravilious's  Alphabet  se- 
ries. Sims  is  no  slouch  himself  in  the 
crockery  department.  "Whenever  I 
felt  lonelv."  he  savs  of  his  bachelor 
da\s  in  New  York,  "1  would  buv  a 
plate.  I  must  have  been  verv  lonelv." 

The  second-floor  librarv  and  sit- 
ting room  is  a  showcase  for  Sims's 


Shaker  rocking  chairs  and  for  the  c(  )u- 
ple's  photograph  collection,  which 
runs  the  gamut  from  Julia  Margaret 
Cameron  to  Duane  Michals.  (Homans 
has  designed  books  for  photogra- 
phers such  as  .\ndre  Kertesz  and  Lee 
Friedlander.)  .And.  of  course,  there 
are  books  evervw  here — tools  of  the 
trade  for  Sims  and  a  passion  of  Ho- 
mans's  since  she  pored  o\  er  rare  vol- 
umes in  Harvard's  Houghton  Librarv 
before  mo\  ing  on  to  a  graphic  design 
degree  at  \'ale. 

New  projects  continue  to  make  de- 
mands on  the  couple's  time.  Sims  has 
been  overseeing  the  installation  of 
the  museums  holdings  of  modern 


art  in  its  new  building.  Homans  is  ,- 
work  on  a  Mark  Tansey  book,  as  wti 
as  two  other  books  with  Lee  Frieri 
lander.  But  their  house  will  never  b^ 
crossed  off  the  to-do  list.  Says  H( 
mans,  "For  Patterson,  the  house  is 
continuous  work  of  art.  He's  alwav 
changing  things." 

Thanks  to  Seattle's  civilized  pace 
Sims  and  Homans  now  have  the  tinii 
to  putter  in  their  garden,  designe 
by  horticulturist  Jean  .\lbrecht,  an^ 
to  keep  in  touch  w  ith  friends  arourn 
town — things  thev  couldn't  do  i: 
New  York.  "We  didn't  sit  there  bt 
fore  and  think  how  lucky  we  were 
Homans  explains.  "Now  we  do."  A 
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Bubbling  Over 

^  >     ^  Effervescent  objects  bring  a  buoyant  spirit  I 
E   the  year  serid  Bv  Heather  Smith  MacIsaac 
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Bathed  in  bubbles.  First  row  from 
left:  Marceilo  Furlan's  Murano 
glass  vases.  Wallpaper,  c.  1930, 
from  Secondhand  Rose,  NYC; 
glass  candlestick  by  Mathias  for 
D.O.T.  Murano  glass  napkin  rings 
and  linen  napkins  from  Barneys 
New  York.  Second  row:  Algerine 
Correia's  glass  bowl.  Wood 
picture  frame  dotted  with  marbles 
by  Wil  Shepherd  for  Elements 
International  and  Ettore  Sottsass's 
silver-plate  frame  for  Swid  Powell. 
Mossi  vase  from  Lalique.  Top 
right:  Glass  paperweights  from 
Mottura.  Below  right:  Angela 
Cummings's  Seafoam  earrings  for 
Steuben.  Details  see  Resources. 


DE.SIGNERS.ARECELKBR.AIINC;  IHE  HOLIDAYS  Willi  .\  BII 
of  the  bubbly  served  up  in  objects  that  wont  go  flat  once 
the  festivities  are  over.  Not  since  the  thirties,  when 
Glinda  the  good  witch  steered  her  sphere  to  Munchkin- 
land  and  movie  stars  languished  in  foamy  baths,  have  so 
manv  bubbles  been  surfacing  as  a  decoratix  e  element.  .A 
candlestick  by  Parisian  designer  Matliias  has  tiny  knobs 
of  glass  that  give  the  subtle  effect  of  bubbles  drifting  up  a 
champagne  flute.  More  bubbles  spin  around  a  bowl  de- 
signed by  Algerine  Correia.  And  Angela  Cummings,  in 
her  first  collecti(Mi  of  jewelry  for  Steuben,  introduces  the 
ultimate  bubble — or  bauble — nearly  effervescent  gold 
and  crystal  earrings  called  Seafoam.  Favored  as  a 
geometric  shape  in  the  art  deco  era,  the  bubble  is 
also  natural,  clean,  and  simple,  making  it  a  mo- 
tif that's  perfectly  in  tune  with  oiu  time. 
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Diamonds.  Who  needs  mistletoe?  The  Diarnonus  oi  uibuncuun  nwdiu  nunuib  int;  uebi  in  Arneiicdn  uesigri. 
'ck  this  page  each  month  for  the  new  winners.  Or  cheat  and  send  for  a  free  booklet  showing  the  entire  year's  winning 
pieces,  priced  from  $5.000-$l 5.000.  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  call  800  926-2700.  ext.  1291.  A  diamond  is  forever. 

December  Winner^^^^mc*'^*^^^'^^'^''''^^'-'^" 
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A-List 
Flowers 

Three  designers 
supply  the  fresh 
ideas  for  parties 
coast  to  coast 
By  Eve  M.  Kahn 


'jSr^-. 
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Floral  designers  can  be  sculptors,  not  just  petal- 
pushers;  they  can  bring  parties  into  bloom  na- 
tionwide and  still  plant  their  own  backyards.  These 
three  floraphiles  experiment  constantly  in  pursuit  of 
the  best  blossoms  and  the  most  natural  arrangements. 
For  Don  Vanderbrook  the  thrill  of  flowers  comes 
from  good  breeding — finding  hybrids  that  look  and  be- 
have like  no  others.  With  his  partner,  Tony  Badala- 
menti,  he  lives,  grows,  and  harvests  on  a  ten-acre  farm 
outside  Cleveland  surrounded  by  greenhouses,  pur- 
posely unkempt  meadows,  and  brick  paths  that  wind 
past  English  formal  beds.  And  he  plans  parties  from 
New  Hampshire  to  California — starting  with  the  first 
scrap  of  gold  laiiie  pinned  to  a  tent's  ceiling  to  the  last 
tiny  light  bulb  tied  to  a  topiary  rosebush. 

Last  spring  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, Vanderbrook  filled  the  British  embassy  with  'Royal 
Highness'  and  'Queen  Elizabeth'  roses  (the  former  are 
blush  pink  and  flawlessly  shaped;  the  latter  bear  up  to 
eight  flowers  per  stem).  And  for  the  opening  of  a  Frans 
Hals  exhibition  at  the  National  Callery,  he  sent  fabric 
swatches  to  a  Dutch  giower  and  had  5,000  tulips  bred  to 
flower  out  of  season  and  match  the  tablecloths.  "To  get 
things  to  bloom  on  just  the  right  day,"  he  says,  sounding 
undaunted,  "is  a  challenge." 

Vanderbrook's  interests  are,  in  part,  hereditary;  he 
comes  from  a  family  of  professional  hybridizers  in  up- 
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Partners  Don  Vanderbrook  and  Tony 
Badalamenti,  top,  at  their  farm  outside 

Cleveland.  Above:  An  urn  of  cut  flowers. 

Below:  A  sampling  of  the  eighty  varieties  of 
roses  they  grow.  Details  see  Resources. 
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1-800-562-4485 


'2    David  Jones,  [eft,  at  work  on  a  center- 
piece of  Cyperus  papyrus  and  stephanotis 
for  Betsy  Bloomingdale.  Above:  An  English 
garden  bouquet  for  Wallis  Annenberg. 


When  Nancy  Reagan  receives 
overblown  bouquets,  she  calls  in 
David  Jones  to  rearrange  them 


state  New  ^'ork.  By  age  seventeen  he 
^|k        '  was  experimenting  with  roses;  at 

^^   **^  -  twenty-two  he  was  making  forays  into 

hydroponics.  He  settled  in  Cleveland 
after  attending  floral  design  school 
there,  a  decision  he  believes  has 
boosted  his  career:  "There's  not 
enough  local  work,  so  I've  had  to  look 
elsewhere."  At  the  moment  Vander- 
brook  is  most  passionate  about 
breeds  of  foxglove  and  Canterburv 
hells  he  has  imported  from  England 
and  planted  here  for  the  first  time. 
1  hey  thrive  in  American  weather 
and,  once  cut,  take  days  to  wilt:  "Ihe 
Canterbury  bells  are  especially  excit- 
ing. They've  seeded  themselves  ev- 
erywhere. That's  the  beautv  of  my 
garden — things  pop  up.  " 

In  Los  Angeles  David  Jones  tends 
lo  the  floral  likes  and  dislikes  of  a  ce- 
lebrity clientele.  Nancy  Reagan  and 
PJizabeth  Taylor  call  him  not  only  for  regular  doses  of 
flowers  but  also  in  emergencies:  an  overblown  clump  of 
expensive  blooms  has  just  arrived  from  a  fan,  woidd  hi 
please  transform  it  into  something  tasteful?  "Mrs.  R.  will 
call  in  a  panic  and  say,  'The  flowers  are  here,  come 
quick!'  What  she  really  loves  are  white  orchids  in  the  sim- 
plest arrangements,"  says  Jones,  who  has  also  catered  to 
Audrey  Hepbm  n,  Betsy  Bloomingdale,  Merle  Oberon, 
and  Marvin  and  Barbara  Davis. 

Jones  arrived  in  town  in  1962  after  fleeing  New  York, 
where  he  had  caught  the  flu  one  too  many  times.  He 
opened  his  own  shop  after  two  brief  stints  as  an  employee 
"because  I  had  all  these  ideas  jiggling  aroiuid  in  my  head 
that  I  wanted  to  make  reality.  I  wanted  a  darling  little 


Kendall  Bailey,  right,  with  his  topiary 
elephants.  Above  and  below:  His  tropical 
arrangements  rise  in  a  Louisiana  bayou. 
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indulgences  like  this  delicious  des- 
bring  joy  to  life.  And  nobody  offers 
lany  of  them  to  you  as  GOURMET, 
cm  Block  Forest  Cheesecoke...to 
D-Morinoted  Butterflied  Leg  of  Lamb 
1  on  undiscovered  West  Indian  hide- 
y  with  a  sensational  beach. ..to  the 
pubs  in  London.  Fronn  a  FHong  Kong 
5  that  offers  reasonably  priced  red 
d  loafers. ..to  a  New  York  City  shop 
offers  real  Tiffany  lamps. 
3ch  month,  GOURMET  brings  you 
!sh  bouquet  of  life's  most  delightful 
Igences... 

lorious  foods  (re-create  such  mouth- 
sring  indulgences  as  Thai-Style 
ik  and  Bittersweet  Chocolate  and 
te  Chocolate  Pecan  Mousse  Swirl)... 
Jt  dining  out  (discover  splendid  new 


restaurants  like  London's  River  Cafe)... 
terrific  dinner  parties  (get  the  inventive 
menu  for  a  five-course,  two-wine  Medi- 
terranean Dinner). ..tempting  travel  (tour 
the  Pacific  Northwest  or  fish  Mexico's 
Ba|a)...and  shopping  adventures  (find  out 
where  to  buy  real  English  lace  in  Boston, 
striking  Mennonite  quilts  in  Pennsylvania). 

So  much  to  enjoy!  And  for  so  little!  Only 
$12  for  a  12-issue  year  of  GOURMET-607o 
off  the  cover  price.  And  your  satisfaction 
is  guaranteed. 

Indulge  in  GOURMET.  No  one  deserves 
it  more  than  you. 

Simply  mail  the  accompanying  postage- 
paid  reply  card  today.  (Or  if  card  is  miss- 
ing, please  write  to:  GOURMET  PO.  Box 
51422,  Boulder,  Colorado  80322-1422.) 
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It's  everything 
you  love  in  life. 


DECORATION 


1: 


nop,  something  to  keep  me  busy, 
i)ut  then  it  just  mushroomed."  Inten- 
sive preparations  are  part  of  his  ap- 
peal— lie  sees  to  it  that  Clorox  is 
added  to  flower  water  to  inhibit  bac- 
teria and  ahvays  uses  hot  water  for 
woody  stems  and  tepid  water  for  soft 
stems.  Jones  is  also  celebrated  for  his 
restraint.  "Adding  one  more  flower 
is  often  just  like  putting  too  much  salt 
in  the  soup,"  he  says.  "I  always  know 
when  to  stop."  Finger  bowls  of  pars- 
ley capped  by  lone  nosegays  are  a  fa- 
vorite design,  as  are  white  petunias 
strewn  on  a  table  just  before  dinner 
is  served. 

Not  that  Jones  shies  away  when  ex- 
travagance is  required.  He  never 
hesitates  to  change  all  furniture, 
rugs,  curtains,  and  lampshades  for 
an  event.  Asked  to  plan  a  Christmas 
party  in  Los  Angeles  seven  years  ago, 
he  created  a  New  England— style  win- 
ter fantasy.  He  gave  the  mirrors  mul- 
lions  and  red  paisley  shades  to  make 
them  resemble  windows,  he  built  an 
arc  of  bare  branches  covered  with 
lights  and  fake  snow  over  the  dance 


Kendall  Bailey 

nurtures  topiary 

angels  and  sews 

bridal  veils  for  pigs 

floor,  and  he  arranged  white  amaryl- 
lis  and  narcissus  on  the  tables.  "You 
were  just  dazzled  by  it,"  Jones  says. 
And  after  everything  was  ripped  out 
the  next  day,  he  took  solace,  as  he  al- 
ways does,  in  photographs. 

"The  day  after  a  party  is  some- 
times depressing — it  can  be  tough  to 
throw  everything  away,"  says  Ken- 
dall Bailey,  who  is  otherwise  one  of 
the  most  upbeat  floral  designers 
around.  He  has  been  known  to  arrive 
at  the  black-tie  parties  he  plans  in  a 
chicken-shaped  delivery  truck, 
wears  neon  bow  ties,  nurtures  topi- 
ary angels  in  his  mother's  garden, 
and  has  sewn  tiny  bridal  veils  for 
family  pigs  at  weddings.  He  works 
out  of  his  hometown,  Shreveport, 


Louisiana,  and  flies  from  coast  t 
coast  with  a  staff  of  three  dozei 
Shreveport  women  who  dress  ii 
pink  and  call  themselves  Kendall 
Krewe.  (Bailey  has  fun  with  thenii 
too;  he  surprises  them  midjob  witi 
sundaes  or  professional  manicures. 
He  has  been  called  the  Roadside 
Florist.  "I'll  stop  the  car  to  cut  weedv 
like,"  he  says.  Vegetables,  fruit,  trt  < 
branches,  and  grasses  have  all  min 
gled  with  flowers  in  his  work.  His  cli 
ents  range  from  Dionne  Warwic  I 
and  Barbra  Streisand  to  the  Republ 
can  party — in  1984,  at  their  nation, 
convention,  he  surrounded  the  din 
ing  tables  with  a  peach  orchard,  and 
in  1988  he  graced  their  preconven 
tion  meeting  with  topiary  elephants 
Bailey  hates  anything  "floristy,  fixed 
or  contrived,"  and  he  fantasize- 
about  working  alone  on  some  lush  is 
land  where  he  could  gather  plants  a- 
he  pleased.  "I'd  have  all  the  differeni 
heights  and  widths  and  stages  of  dc 
velopment  I  wanted,"  Bailev  says 
"And  everything  would  fall  jusi 
right.  What  luxury."  A 
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ALFRED  SUNG 

E-N-C-O-R-E 


DILLARD'S  •  MACY'S  •  NORDSTROM 
OR  CALL  1-800-321-3990 


»  WRITER  IN  RESIDENCE 


ou  can  write 

anvwhere.  All 

vou  need  is  a 

pen  and  a  note- 
book. On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  more  agreeable  to  do 
it  in  pleasant  surround- 
ings; not  onlv  that,  but  the 
more  time  \ou  can  spend 
getting  yourself  settled 
the  longer  vou  can  de- 
ter  the  confrontation  be- 
tween  the  emptv  page 
and  the  sluggard  brain. 

For  thiriv  vears  n(>\s  I 
have  li\ed  in  a  house  which,  being 
something  of  a  fantasv  itself,  mieht 
be  supposed  to  fa\or  the  free  pla\  of 
the  imagination.  W'hethci  it  does  or 
not  I  don't  know,  but  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  here  before  me  have  a 
fanciful  air.  The  house  was  built  b\  a 
certain  Henrv  Disnev  Roebuck  in 
1 775.  The  storv  is  that  he  won  a  for- 
tune CTamblinsj  on  the  turn  of  a  card, 
that  the  card  was  the  ace  of  clubs,  and 
that  he  had  the  house  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  trefoil  to  commemorate  his 
coup.  Alternativelv  the  enabling  fac- 
tor could  simph  have  been  his  mar- 
riage to  a  rich  widow  a  vcar  or  two  earlier,  for  there  was  a 
■similar  plan  for  a  "Gothic  Mansion  to  be  Erected  on  an 
Eminence  that  Commands  an  Extensi\e  Prospect"  de- 
signed bv  |ohn  Carter  and  published  in  Builder's  Maga- 
zine in  1  774.  T  he  (lo\  erleaf  is  a  highlv  practical  scheme: 
it  ijives  vou  three  scmiround  rooms  on  each  floor  and  no 
awkward  pa^^iaees.  Ne\ertheless  Mr.  Roebuck  soon 


■r 


House 
of  Character 

A  iiovi'list  (licclh  n}}  the 

checkered  past  of  her 
eigh teeiith-ceiitury  castle 

B\  ISABEL  COLEGATE 


Isabel  Colegate  and  Roland, 
left,  with  bookshelves  old  and 
new  in  the  library  at  Midford 
Castle,  bebw,  which  was  built 
in  1  775  on  a  cloverleaf  plan 

mo\  ed.  was  di\  orced  bv  his 
wife,  and  ended  his  davs 
Ining  on  his  vacht  some- 
A  here  off  the  South  Coast. 
He  sold  the  house  to  Mr. 
Pugh.  a  medical  man  who 
is  remembered  for  his  pio- 
neering work  on  anesthet- 
ics, and  when  Mr.  Pugh 
died,  it  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Conollv  famih .  the  last 
of  whom  married  a  certain  marchesa 
di  Santa  Agata.  who  long  survived 
him.  She  li\ed  to  a  great  age.  sur- 
rounded b\  reminders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  to  which  she  was  de- 
voted, and  left  the  house  to  her  favor- 
ite priest.  He  sold  it  in  the  earlv  vears 
of  this  century  and  put  the  monev  to- 
ward the  founding  of  a  nearbv  school 
for  Catholic  bo\  s. 

The  new  owner  was  Major  Hep- 
worth,  who  kept  a  well-turned-out 
carriage  and  a  wife  who  wore  a  whis- 
tle round  her  neck:  she  blew  it  when- 
e\er  she  thought  someone  might  be  tr\ing  to  steal  her 
precious  peacocks.  Between  the  Hepworths  and  our- 
selves came  Mr.  Whatelv.  a  retired  solicitor  from  Wales, 
whose  wife  soon  died  but  whose  two  sisters-in-law  lived 
with  him  until  he  died  at  the  age  of  104;  thev  were  then 
94  and  96.  respectively.  During  his  last  vears.  unfortu- 
natelv.  things  \\ent  rather  to  pieces.  His  favorite  chestnut 


HOME  IS  WHERE  YOU  FIND  IT. 


Slu'llv  lookiiu]  forward  to  the  holidays 


Isn't  it  funny  how  so  many  of  the  places  we  find  Smirnoff,  feel  like  home. 


SMIRNOFF 


■ 


Number  six  in  a  series.  SMIRNOFF®  VODKA  40.  45  2  &  50%  Ale  by  Vol.,  distilled  from  premium  gram  ©  1991  Ste  Pierre  Smirnoff  FLS  (Division  of  Heublein.  Inc )  Hartford,  CT— tvlade  in  U  S  A 
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^    WRITER  IN  RESIDENCE 

i'.;.'b  were  cut  down  and  sold,  and 
i^^'thiiig  was  jjlaiited  in  their  place. 

I  he  old  man  was  said  to  ha\e  heard 
die  axes  falling  and  the  great  trees 
(.  rashing  to  the  ground  and  to  have 
struggled  to  rise  from  his  bed  while 
his  ruthless  nephew  assured  him  he 
was  suffering  from  delusions. 

The  room  1  usually  work  in  was 
called  the  library  because  it  had  two 
glass-fronted  bookcases  put  in  when 
the  house  was  built.  It  was  some  time 
before  we  got  u|)  the  courage  to  fill 
the  other  walls  with  badlv  needed 
bookshehes  because  we  were  afraid 
ofdiminishing  the  effect  of  the  deli- 
cate Ciothic  w oodw  ork  of  the  original 
ones.  Eventuallv  we  put  in  the  sim- 
plest shelves,  painted  the  same  color 
as  the  walls  and  curved  to  fit  them, 
and  wondered  what  we  had  been 
worrxing  about.  This  room  being 
also  the  focus  of  life  in  the  house,  I 
tr\  not  to  allow  the  chaos  on  my  desk 
to  spicad  too  far  into  the  rest  of  it. 
Foriunaleh,  the  glass-froiiled  book- 
case nearest  to  my  desk  has  a  surpris- 
inglv  roomv  drawer — or.  to  be  more 


accurate,  a  cavity  in  the  stone  wall — 
underneath  it.  If  necessarv,  piles  of 
papers,  notebooks,  letters,  tvpc- 
scripts.  and  goodness  knows  what 
else  can  be  hastily  stuffed  into  it.  in 
some  cases  never  to  be  seen  again. 

There  is,  however,  the  diead  ne- 
cessity of  the  word  processor.  I  resist- 
ed it  until  very  recentlv  and  even  now 
look  on  it  as  a  harbinger  of  doom 
which  turns  the  placing  of  a  word  on 
the  page  into  a  game  and  thereby  un- 
dermines the  puritv  of  language  and 
the  clarit\  of  thought,  but  used  with 
ferocious  self-discipline,  it  does  save 
a  lot  of  retyping.  For  tfiis  it's  up  to  a 
spare  bedroom  so  that  when  the 
green  flickering  screen  bemuses  me 
I  can  look  out  at  the  trees. 

But  then  there  is  the  telephone, 
prime  saboteur  of  trains  of  thought; 
to  escape  that,  I  am  driven  out  of  the 
house  altogether.  The  dog,  Roland, 
suggests  we  run  around  the  field, 
easier  for  him  than  for  me  since  mv 
spine  has  recenth  i  ebelled  against  all 
those  hours  of  immobility  at  a  desk. 
Roland  mav  run;  I  follow  at  a  tempo- 


raril\  moi  e  sober  pace.  There  is 
verb,  "to  stot,"  which  means  wha 
deer  do  when,  in  running  at  speeci.p 
thev  take  successive  leaps  into  the  aii^' 
with  all  four  feet  off  the  ground;  it  i 
a  means  of  locomotion  much  favorec 
by  Roland  when  in  the  grip  of  joie  dc 
vi\  re.  So,  slotting  or  not,  we  make  the 
circuit  and  end  up  at  the  greenhouse 
where  there  is  no  telephone.  The 
greenhouse  is  round  the  corner 
from  the  house,  behind  the  marche- 
sa  di  Santa  Agata's  chapel,  w  hich  col- 
lapsed in  the  Second  World  War 
when  it  would  have  been  unpatriotic 
to  mend  the  roof.  The  chapel  wa- 
mostly  a  heap  of  rubble  when  we 
came  but  is  now  tidied  into  some- 
thing a  little  more  picturesque  in  the 
way  of  a  ruin,  and  the  greenhouse 
aspiring  with  its  pinnacles  and  Cioth- 
ic  windows  to  seem  aMninialure  or 
angery,  shelters  behind  it  in  semi- 
secrecy.  Here  a  sentence  begun  has 
no  excuse  not  to  come  to  its  due  con- 
clusion.  \'(^u  can  write  anywhere,  ( 
course,  but  there's  a  lot  to  be  said  ft^i 
doing  it  in  a  folk.  A 


Homes  As  UNIQUE  As  The  Individuals  Who  Commissio.n  Them. 
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A  gateway  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  The 

challenge  of  45  holes  of  championship  golf. 
«iKr  :t^  .  A  fitness  and  health  club 
thai  has  been  modeled 
after  the  great  spas  of 
Kurope.  it  is  no  wonder 

those  who  li\e  anwhere.  choose  to  hve  here. 

Deep  water  homesites  from  S320,000. 

Residences  from  $225,000  to  over  2  milhon. 

For  more  information,  call  (407)744-8800. 

AJniinls  Cove' 

Jupiter,  Hori(J.i 


Ohijiri  tin-  Propcm  Rt-pun  required  hy  FcderaJ  Law  and  read  ii  before  signing  ;in\lhing  No  federal  agenq  has  judged  the  merits  or  laluc.  if  anv  of  diis  property  This  advertiscmeni  does  not  constitute  an  offer  or  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  ui 
thiix  slates  where  prohibited  by  law  An  offering  can  be  made  by  formal  prospectus  only  Adn  irals  Cove  is  not  registered  with  the  New  Jersc'y  Rc^  (Lstate  Commission  This  advertisement  is  not  an  offering  to  New  Vork  or  New  Jei^  re».ideni.s 
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This  is  the  Taos  bed. 


and  accessories  we  design  and  manufacture. 


Only  Kreiss 


-'■=rr.srrs"ssrrrrsr;;^. -- 


Los  Angeles  •  New  York  •  San  Francisco  •  La  Jolla  •  Laguna  Niguff  •  Rancho  r/irage  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Denve--  •  Dania,  Fl 

Ho'jston  •  Indianapolis  •  Dallas  •  Atlanta  •  Scottsdale  ■  Washington  DC  •  Honolulu  •  Tokyo  •  Available  through  your  designer 

^or  brochure,  send  S10  to  Corporate  Headquarters:  145  W  134th  Street.  Los  Angeles.  CA  9CCc'    """  "35-7347 


KREISS 

^COLLECTION 


.  for  the  style  of  your  life. 
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lijf  our  preferred  sources.  Offering  that  rare  combination 
les  and  knowledgeable  personal  service,"  ^fkL^ 

^  BETTY  SHERRILL  &  LUIS  KEY 

McMillenlnc.  '"^- 


Photograph  hrs 
PETER  VITALE 


An  early  20th  century  Indian  Agra  carpet  interpreting  17th  century  Jaipur  design, 

measuring  14.10  x  11.7  The  deep  garnet  ground  is  symmetrically  diapered  with  a  series 

of  flowering  plants,  some  already  in  bloom  and  others  exhibiting  a  profusion  of  buds. 

It  is  exciting  to  note  that  the  leaf  forms  have  a  rather  primitive  look,  as  opposed  to  the 

naturalistic  view  of  the  flowers.  The  density  of  design  makes  for  a  miniature  forest  of  delight. 


This  gallery  features  an  eclectic  array  of  room  size  carpets  and  small  collector  pieces  of  outstanding  merit  in  Oriental  and  European  weaves. 

An  Appointment  Is  Suggested 

ANTIQUE  AND  EXEMPLARY  CARPETS 
AND  TAPESTRIES 

in  New  York 


A  Dealer  Interested  in  this  Art  Form  in  America 


yalional  \  ^      ,-, 

^Sn      ^^  ^^  E^st  57th  S treet 
v|S/  212-759-3715 


ERTE:  "SPIDER  WEB" 


THIS  LIMITED  EDITION  BRONZE  SCULPTURE,  22V2'  HIGH,  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  INNOVATIVE  WORKS  OF 

THE  20TH  CENTURY  ART  DECO  MASTER  ERTE   IT  IS  LAVISHLY  EMBELLISHED  WITH  GOLD  LEAF  AND 

EMPLOYS  A  KINETIC  FEATURE— THE  HAMMOCK  SWINGS  AT  A  TOUCH  OF  THE  FINGER 

TO  CELEBRATE  THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  LEGENDARY  ARTIST  S  BIRTH   A  NEW  BOOK, 

ERTE:  THE  LAST  WORKS.  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  BY  E  P  DUTTON  THIS  WINTER,  CONTAINING  THE 

ARTISTS  LAST  1  76  SCULPTURE  AND  GRAPHIC  WORKS      SPIDER  WEB     ONE  OF  ERTE  S  FAVORITES, 

IS  DISCUSSED  IN  THE  BOOKS  INTRODUCTION  AND  IS  ILLUSTRATED  ON  PAGE  121 


CHALK  (Si  VERMILION  li 

FINE  ARTS      200  GREENWICH  AVENUE      GREENWICH.  CT  06830      203  ■869  "9500      FAX  203  ■869  "9520 
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From  our 
Winter 
collection 
of  fine 
paintings... 


Alfred  L.  Grace 

Military  Tactics 

Oil  on  canvas,  28"x36", 

signed 


Carle  John  Blenner 

A  Still  Lijc  unh  Fhwers 

Oilon  canvas,  20"x  47", 

signed 

Raymond  Lynde 

Summer's  Afternoon 

Oil  on  canvas,  36"x28", 

signed 


Rehs  Galleries,  Inc 


Fine  Paintings 

Gallery  hours:  M^m.-Fri. 
9:30-5:30,  Sat.  by  appt. 


ONO^ 


305  East  63rd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021   (212)  355-5710 

Formerly  Schillay  &  Rehs,  Inc. 


We  are  interested  in  purchasing  fine  I9th  &  20th 
century  European  and  American  paintings. 


Audrey  R)mrs '  House 
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HENRY  CALVIN  FABRICS 

290  Division  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 03 

L  ITA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DANIA  •  HONOLULU  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  YORK  •  PORTLAND  •  SEAHLE  •  WASHINGTON  D.C. 

\  Interior  Design:  D.Taylor  Interiors 
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OLD  WORLD  WEAVERS.sc 


FABRICS 


TRIMMINGS 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


979     THIRD     AVENUE  NEW     YORK,     N.Y.     10022 

212-355-7186 


ATLANTA:      CURRAN      ASSOCIATES  CHICAGO      MINNEAPOLIS:      HOLLY      HUNT,      LTD. 

D A L  L  AS/ H 0 USTO N  :     HARGETT     ASSOCIATES  DANIA:     TODD     WIGGINS     &     ASSOCIATES 

LOS    A  N  G  E  L  E  S/ L  A  G  U  N  A  :    J.     ROBERT     SCOTT     &     A  S  S  0  C  I  A  T  E  S  .  I  N  C  .  SAN     FRANCISCO:    S  L  0  A  N  -  M  I  Y  A  S  A  T  0 

W A S H  I  N  GTO N  .  0  . C  .  :     THE     RIST     CORPORATION 


tique  Japanese  Screens; 


fcfhpent  212/752-3581 
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Detail  of 
six  panel  p^ 


TWENTY  YEARS 
ltd.     OFEXCELLENC; 


LUGGAGE  &  SAILBOATS,  POLO  MALLETS  &  TOP  HATS, 

BINOCULARS  &  HORSE  CHAIRS,  RUGBY  &  TROPHIES, 

AND  ALMOST  ANYTHING  YOU  CAN  IMAGINE! 


PHILADELPHIA 

5li  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA.  19147 

Teleplione  215-629-1700 

FAX  #215-592-8441 


NEW  YORK 
138  West  25th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10001 
Telephone  212-255-0135 
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WILTON. 
The  way  youVe  always  wanted  it. 

Exclusive  woven  wool  carpets  with  coordinated  borders. 

12 -foot  widths. 

Immediate  availability. 

For  more  information,  call  1-800-672-0068. 

SCHUMACHER 
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In  the  Worlds  of  Art 
and  Fashion 


...Irving  Penn's  photography  stands  alone.  He  is  th 
only  photographer  to  have  mastered  three  distinc 
genres:  fashion,  still  life,  and  portraiture  of  th 
world's  most  notable  figures.  Now  this  stunning  ne\ 
book  provides  a  comprehensive  record  of  hi 
achievement.  A  worl<  of  art  in  itself,  it  has  46 
images,  71  in  color.  300  pages,  10%x123/8  inche 
$100  in  the  bookstore,  yours  as  a  Conde  Naj 
reader  at  20%  off  -  only  $80. 

To  Order  Call  1  •800*678«5681 

or  send  payment  tO:  The  Conde  Nast  Collection,  Dept  955047,  | 

P.O.  Box  1 021 4,  Des  Moines  lA  50336  I 

•Please  add  $5  for  shipping  and  handling,  and  sales  tax  in  CA,  lA, 
NJ,  NY,  OH.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


PRIVILEGED       CLASSICS 


Rela  Gleason  -  Designer 


Summer 


Hill  ltd 
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From 

lobster  bisque 

to  pistachio 

stuffing, 

Color-Coordinated  Christmas 

red  and  green 

dress  the  menu 

for  a 

holiday  dinner 

By  Peggy 
Knickerbocker 


/«7 


The  brighter 
the  better  was 
the  theme  of  a 
red  and  green 
feast  of  lobster 
bisque  with 
watercress 
puree,  top  left, 

tandoori 
turkey,  above 
left,  and  green 
beans  with  red 
peppers,  left. 


ONE  OF  MY  HAPPIEST  CHILDHOOD  MEMORIES  IS' 

cooking  for  the  holidays  with  my  mother  and 
an  ItaUan  neighbor  we  called  Aunt  Eda.  One 
December  when  Aunt  Eda  had  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  India  and  was  still  inspired  by  its 
vivid  colors,  she  suggested  we  cook  a  red  and 
green  Christmas  feast.  We  did  our  best,  consider- 
ing that  this  was  the  1950s.  Aunt  Eda  made  pick- 
led pigs'  feet  and  claimed  they  were  red  when  we 
all  knew  pigs  were  pink.  (My  brother,  well  aware 
that  I  was  horrified  by  the  sight  of  pigs'  feet,  pil- 
fered one  from  the  pickling  jar  and  wrapped  it 
up  in  a  deceivingly  pretty  box  for  me  to  open 
Christmas  morning.)  My  mother  braised  leeks  in 
port  and  crumbled  Stilton  on  top  of  them,  sau- 
teed  beets  with  red  onions  and  added  a  garnish  of 
chives,  and  assembled  a  broccoli  wreath  with 
cherry  tomatoes  as  ornaments.  She  thought  her 
ideas  were  pretty  avant-garde,  and  we  humored 
her  because  they  tasted  so  good. 

But  we  always  wished  we  could  come  up  with  a 
way  to  make  a  red  turkey.  One  year  we  tried  bast- 
ing it  with  a  sauce  of  catsup,  red  wine,  and  bacon, 
to  no  avail.  The  roasted  bird  looked  like  f)olished 
mahogany.  I  was  determined  that  the  day  I  final- 
ly figured  out  how  to  have  a  red  turkey  was  the 
day  I  would  have  the  holiday  meal  at  my  house. 

Then  one  summer  I  visited  friends  in  Sun 
Valley  and  offered  to  cook  for  a  dinner  party.  I 
marinated  chicken  breasts  in  yogurt  and  Indian 
tandoori  paste  while  I  picked  corn  and  snow  peas 
in  the  garden.  My  friends  chatted  me  up  as  a  San 
Francisco  cook,  but  I  think  they  were  a  little  em- 
barrassed when  the  chicken  coming  off  the  bar- 
becue was  fuchsia.  And  you  should  have  seen 
their  faces  the  next  day  when  the  leftover  chicken 
— and  there  was  a  lot  of  leftover  chicken — 
became  a  neon-pink  chicken  salad  as  the  Tan- 
doori paste  mingled  with  the  mayonnaise.  It  was 
an  alfresco  fiasco.  But  there  was  some  consola- 
tion: I  had  figured  out  a  way  to  have  a  red  turkey. 

Luckily  most  of  my  friends  have  colorful 
imaginations,  so  it  wasn't  hard  to  rop)e  them  into 
sharing  a  red  and  green  Christmas  dinner  at  my 
house — the  brighter  the  better.  By  Thanksgiving 
even  people  who  had  never  set  foot  in  the  kitchen 
were  coming  up  with  ideas  like  a  Santa  Claws 
sculpture  made  of  lobsters  and  crayfish.  Finally 
we  agreed  on  an  unforgettable  menu. 

Given  the  scale  of  our  ambitions,  we  wanted  to 
keep  the  hors  d'oeuvres  light.  We  started  with 
chilled  blanched  snow  p)eas  arranged  in  a  fan  and 
alternated  with  strips  of  roasted  red  peppers 
drizzled  with  a  sesame  and  rice  wine  vinaigrette, 
served  on  a  black  lacquer  tray.  Then  we  whipped 
up  a  double-decker  cake  of  cream  cheese  mixed 
with  green  onions  and  parsley,  filled  and  frosted 
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A  degree  more  sophisticated. 
(18  degrees  to  be  precise) 


The  new  Braun  KF850  has 
nore  features  than  any  other 
:offeemaker 

!  An  electronic  sensor  built 
nto  the  hotplate  will  constantly 
nonitor  the  heat  level  you've 
ielected  on  the  adjustable 
emperature  control,  then  keep 


it  there  — precisely  Anywhere 
from  hot  (17rF)  to  very  very 
hot  (189°F). 

Our  unique  flavor  seal  carafe 
then  helps  prevent  your 
coffee's  rich  taste  and  aroma 
from  escaping.  And  what  won't 
escape  your  attention  is  the 


audible  coffee  'ready'  signal 
which  beeps  at  you  politely 

Or  the  decalcifying  light  that 
alerts  you  when  it's  time  to 
clean  your  coffeemaker 

Add  to  that,  a  twenty-four 
hour  programmable  timer  and 
an  automatic  shut-off  feature 


and  you'll  begin  to  appreciate 
why  no  other  coffeemaker  is  as 
sensitive  to  your  needs. 
Or  your  coffee. 


BRRun 


Designed  to  perform  better. 


•^  FOOD 


y^ 


>n-pink  chicken 
was  an  alfresco 
fiasco,  but  a  deep- 
red  turkey  was  a 
yuletide  hit 

with  red  caviar.  This  creation  was 
served  on  a  bed  of  greens,  with  cu- 
cumber rounds  to  use  as  crackers.  To 
keep  the  kids  happy,  we  also  made 
old-fashioned  onion  puffs  colored 
bright  green  with  scallions. 

Our  first  course  was  a  light  lobster 
bisque  with  a  swirl  of  watercress 
puree,  accompanied  by  a  basketful 
of  bright  sun-dried  tomato  bread 
with  pesto  butter.  The  tandoori- 
brushed  turkey  was  roasted  to  a  deep 
red,  stuffed  with  a  dressing  of  spicy 
red  Italian  sausage,  green  pepper, 
and  pistachios,  and  surrounded  with 
holly.  Then  there  were  steamed 
string  beans  flecked  with  dried  chili 
flakes  and  strewn  with  strips  of  red 
bell  peppers  in  a  creamy  miso  sauce; 
red  onions  roasted  in  red  wine  and 
topped  with  chopped  green  onions; 
pureed  sweet  potatoes  mixed  with 
blood  oranges  and  their  zest,  rum, 
and  dark  brown  sugar  and  sprinkled 
with  chopped  Italian  parsley;  baby 
beets  cooked  with  garlic,  doused  with 
balsamic  vinegar,  and  garnished 
with  mint  sprigs;  cranberry  relish 
served  in  hollowed-out  lime  halves; 
and,  of  course,  my  mother's  legend- 
ary leeks  braised  in  port  with  crum- 
bled Stilton  cheese. 

I  suggested  that  the  kids  get  in  on 
the  desserts.  (I  always  encourage 
kids  to  bake.  That's  how  I  got  started, 
and  I've  read  about  chefs  who  began 
their  careers  with  baking.)  It  was 
quite  an  array:  a  grasshopper  pie  in- 
spired by  the  after-dinner  drink  that 
always  brings  me  luck  when  I  gamble 
at  Lake  Tahoe,  scoops  of  raspberry 
ice  and  mint  chocolate  chip  ice  cream 
in  a  chilled  silver  bowl  with  hot  fudge 
sauce  on  the  side,  a  tray  of  Christmas 
cookies,  and  a  cranberry  tart  in  a 
circlet  of  mistletoe. 


When  the  feast  was  over  and  my 
grandmother's  white  damask  table- 
cloth was  as  spattered  as  a  Jackson 
Pollock  painting,  we  sat  around  the 
fire  sipping  hot  mulled  red  wine  and 
opening  presents — the  perfect  finish 
for  a  red  and  green  letter  day. 


SHANNON  KELLY'S 

LOBSTER  BISQUE 

WITH  WATERCRESS  SWIRL 

Watercress  puree 

V4  pound  butter 

2  bunches  watercress,  leaves  only 
'/2— y4  cup  heavy  cream 
Bisque 

2  live  lobsters, 

1-1  '/a  pounds  each 
'/s  cup  olive  oil 
I  large  white  onion,  sliced 
1  bunch  parsley  stems,  chopped 
1  carrot,  julienned 
1  small  head  of  garlic,  halved 

1  bunch  celery,  leaves  only 
from  the  heart 

2  tablespoons  tomato  paste 
2  teaspoons  paprika 

1  teaspoon  thyme 

2  pinches  saffron 
V2  bottle  champagne 

I  pint  heavv  cream 
Zest  of  V2  orange 

Watercress  puree.  Melt  the  butter.  Add 
watercress  leaves  and  stir  for  a  minute 
or  two  until  limp.  With  a  slotted  spoon 
remove  the  leaves  and  puree  in  a 
blender.  Heat  the  heavy  cream  and 
add  slowly  to  puree  until  liquid  but  not 
runny.  Set  aside. 

Bisque.  Cook  the  lobsters  as  quickly  as 
possible,  about  6  minutes,  in  at  least 
three  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Allow  to 
cool.  Separate  claws  and  tail  and  re- 
move meat.  Cut  into  bite-size  pieces 
and  set  aside.  Put  lobster  shells,  head, 
liver,  and  coral  into  a  food  processor  a 
little  at  a  time  and  crush  well. 

Heat  olive  oil  in  a  stockpot  and  saute 
next  5  ingredients.  When  they  are  soft, 
add  tomato  paste  and  spices  and  stir 
well.  Add  the  shells  and  the  cham- 
pagne. Simmer  10  minutes.  Add  2 
quarts  of  water  and  simmer  25  minutes. 

Remove  from  heat  and  strain 
through  a  fine  sieve,  pressing  down.  In 
a  clean  pot,  reduce  the  resulting  liquid 
by  Vs— '/2  its  volume.  In  a  smaller  pot 
heat  the  heavy  cream.  Slowly  add  the 
cream  to  the  lobster  bisque.  Stir  in  the 
orange  zest. 

Divide  lobster  meat  into  equal  por- 
tions in  shallow  soup  bowls  and  pour  in 
the  bisque.  Drizzle  watercress  puree 
over  each  serving,  then  swirl  with  a 
fork.  Serves  6—8. 


TANDOORI  TURKEY 
WITH  SAUSAGE  AND 
PISTACHIO  STUFFING 

1  pound  Italian  sausage  meat 
1  yellow  onion,  chopped 
6  cloves  garlic,  minced 
3  green  peppers,  chopped 
1  cup  green  pistachios 
8  cups  homemade  French 

bread  croutons 

cups  chopped  parsley 

teaspoons  dried  sage 

teaspoons  dried  oregano 

teaspoons  dried  thyme 

teaspoons  freshly  ground  p>epper 

12-pound  turkey 

pound  butter 

Salt 

ounces  tandoori  paste 


To  make  stuffing,  crumble  and  brown ff 
sausage  in  a  large  skillet,  then  drain  on 
paper  towels.  Cook  onion  and  garlic  in 
the  drippings  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
add  green  peppers,  pistachios,  crou 
tons,  herbs,  and  black  pepper  and  cook 
1  minute.  Allow  to  cool  before  stuffing 
Makes  8  cups. 

Preheat  oven  to  400  degrees.  Rinst , 
the  cavity  of  the  turkey  and  pat  it  dry. 
Stuff  the  turkey  and  truss.  Rub  the  skin 
with  butter  and  sprinkle  with  salt.  Cook 
about  15  minutes  per  pound.  Baste  e\ 
ery  20-30  minutes  until  the  leg  movt- 
easily  in  the  joint  or  until  the  internal 
temperature  is  180  degrees.  When  3' 
minutes'  roasting  time  remain,  mix  th( 
tandoori  paste  with  V2  cup  of  pan  drip-  1 
pings;  brush  the  bird  with  this  mixture  1 
Allow  the  bird  to  rest  15  minutes  be- 
fore carving.  Serves  12. 

STEAMED  STRING  BEANS 
WITH  MISO 

3  dried  Chinese  sweet  sausages 
2  tablespoons  roasted  sesame  oil 

1  onion,  thinlv  sliced 
2 'A'  pounds  string  beans 

5  tablespoons  mirin 

4  tablespoons  rice  vinegar 
4  tablesf)oons  red  miso 

V2  teaspoon  Chinese 
black  bean  sauce 

2  tablespoons  dried  red 
pepper  fiakes 

2  red  bell  peppers,  julienned 

Slice  sausages  into  'A-inch  rounds.  Sau- 
te in  oil  until  no  longer  pink,  then  add 
onion  and  cook  3  minutes.  Set  aside.  In 
a  medium  saucepan,  steam  the  string 
beans  until  al  dente.  Make  a  dressing 
with  the  mirin,  vinegar,  miso,  and 
black  bean  sauce.  Toss  the  sausage 
mixture,  green  beans,  and  dressing  to- 
gether. Sprinkle  with  pepper  fiakes 
and  bell  f)epf)er.  Serves  12.  A 
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:  "iHere'stolong 
"cwnmuteSjbad 
meetings,  worse 
weather,  and  being  as 
far  away  as  possible 
from  all  of  diem." 


Orlando,  Florida 


REGENCY 


A        HYATT        RESORT 


( 1\  minuies  from  Wall  Disney  World,  you'll  find  45  holes  of  championship  golf  designed  by  Jack  Nicklaus  and  a  spectacular  water  playground. 
For  reservations  or  more  information  about  Hyatt  Hotels  and  Resorts  worldwide,  call  your  travel  planner  or  1-800-233-1234. 

H\  all  HoicK  and  Re^clrb  worldwide  encompasses  holeh  managed  n\  iwo  separale  companies  —  Hvall  Hotels  Corp  and  Hvaii  Iniernaiional  Corp 


Palace  of  Memories 


Prewar  glamour  gilds  Madrid's 
venerable  hotel  By  David  Leavitt 


■  £3  i 


^f^^^ffr'i'.  f 


Thci  c  exists,  in  my  imagination,  a  certain  Grant! 
European  Hotel,  no  doubt  the  legacy  of  too  mans 
rainy  afternoons  spent  watching  1930s  movies  on  | 
television.  Here  couples  move  fleetly  over  polished 
dance  floors,  and  arch  young  women  thrust  vivid  re- 
marks into  the  tinted  black  and  white  atmosphere.  In  tht 
bar,  intrigues  and  imbroglios  unfold,  while  upstairs,  se- 
creted in  some  inaccessible  suite — doors  beyond  doors— 
Garbo  smokes  a  cigarette,  a  maid  quietly  unfolds  satin 
pajamas,  a  silent  waiter  arranges  a  tray  of  drinks.  Thb 
hotel  is  a  dream  without  color  but  one  that  suggests  color 
beyond  imagination.  I  never  thought  I'd  see  it  realized  in 
the  physical  world  until  I  stayed  at  the  Palace  in  Madrid 
Grand  hotels  are  worlds  of  their  own,  and  the  Palace  i^ 
no  exception.  It  provides  not  so  much  a  respite  from  the 
inelegance  of  city  life  as  an  alternative  to  it,  a  fantasy  in 
which  city  life  is  not  weary  trudges  down  dirty  streets  be 
cause  the  metro's  on  strike,  not  traffic  jams,  not  drugs 
and  poverty  and  sickness,  but  rather  the  thrill  of  arrival 
dinners  and  dancing  and  cocktails,  clothes  that  shimmer, 

and  the  headv  sense  of  standing  at  the  center  of  the  j 
^  .  .  .  I 

world.  Perfumes  mingle,  high  heels  click  and  echo 

on  gleaming  floors,  bellboys  respectfulh   . 

wrestle  suitcases  out  of  your  hands.  There  j 

is  always  discretion  and  a  drink. 

The  Palace  is  famous  for  its  extraor- 

The  aura  of  Garbo,  left,  seems  to 
linger  at  Madrid's  Palace,  inset  above 
left,  a  grand  1912  hotel  facing  the 
Neptune  Fountain.  The  lobby's  tromp" 
I'oeil  vistas,  above,  and  the  skylit 
rotunda,  far  left,  provide  a  setting 
for  fantasies  of  intrigue. 


_^:«f'  , 


"Kauai  is  everything 
everyone  said  it  would  be."  _ 


^'Not  bad,  considering 
we  haven't  even  left  the 
resort  yet." 


FeelTIie  Hyatt  Tou^^- 


Kauai,  Hawaii 


^ili4. 


REGENCY 


A    HYATT    RESORT   AND   SPA 


Set  right  on  Poipu  Beach,  our  newest  Island  resort  lets  you  recapture  the  Hawaii  of  another  era. 
For  reservations  or  more  information  about  Hyatt  Hotels  and  Resorts  worldwide,  call  your  travel  planner  or  1-800-233-1234. 

Hyatt  Hotels  and  Resorts  worldwide  encompasses  hotels  managed  by  two  separate  companies  -  Hyatt  Hotels  Corp.  and  Hyatt  International  Corp . 


Quality.  From  England's  First 
_  Family  In  Silverware. 


Royal  Pearl. 

Honouring  the    >, 
90th  birthday  of 
Her  Majesty  The 
Queen  Mother.  T 

Impeccably  crafted  by  ' 

Arthur  Price  of  England,  holder 
of  two  Royal  Warrants-to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and 
to  His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince 
of  Wales.  From  a  superb  collection 
of  30-micron  silverplated  flatware, 
now  available  in  the  United  States, 
at  only  the  finest  retailers. 


KANSAS  CITY— 


Hoagland's 

GREENWICH,  CT 


MarshaU  Field's 

STATE  STREET,  OLD  ORCHARD, 
WOODFIELD-  ILLINOIS 


•  TRAVEL  1 

The  Palace 

provides  an 

alternative  to  the 

inelegance  of 

city  life  I 

dinary  rotunda  —  a  carousel  of  a 
room,  its  stained-glass  dome  a  glow- 
ing canopy  adorned  with  garlands  of 
roses.  An  intriguing  variety  of  sofas 
and  armchairs  in  pastel  shades 
spread  out  over  the  intricate  and  vast 
carpet,  the  horses  and  carriages  of 
the  carousel.  Across  from  you  dark- 
suited  men  discuss  the  fate  of  vast 
governments.  A  famed  singer  of 
sevillanas  glides  by,  stirring  up  a 
cloud  of  dusty  speculation  in  her 
wake.  And  who  is  that  woman  in  dark 
glasses  drinking  a  vodka  alone  by  the 
columns?  Somehow  you're  certain 
vou  recognize  her.  Upstairs  the 
corridors  are  surprisingly  airy  and 
capacious,  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
claustrophobic  hallways  of  Ameri- 
can hotels.  The  room  is  a  1930*- 
room — elegant,  old-fashioned,  and 
(thanks  to  thorough  but  invisible 
restoration)  without  a  touch  ot 
wear;  marble  everything  in  the  bath- 
room, and  lavish  show'ers  with  wide- 
spraying  flared  heads. 

Of  course,  such  a  place  gets  to  you. 
That  is  its  great  advantage  as  well  as 
its  great  danger.  You  forget  that  the 
Palace  is  not  the  world  —  which  \ 
makes  the  world,  when  you  step  back 
out  into  it,  a  bit  harder  to  bear.  And 
Palaces,  of  course,  cost  dearly.  The 
two  times  I've  stayed  there  someone 
else  was  picking  up  the  bill.  Still,  even 
if  I  can't  afford  the  Palace,  it's  my  fa- 
vorite hotel.  These  days,  w  hen  I  go  to 
Madrid,  I  usually  find  a  room  at 
some  quiet  place  more  suited  to  my 
income,  but  I  make  a  point  of  visiting 
the  Palace  at  least  once  and  having  a 
drink  in  the  rotunda.  I  choose  a  seat 
in  the  carousel,  I  settle  in,  I  order  a 
drink,  and  I  watch.  Each  time  I  swear 
I  see  Garbo.  (Palace  Hotel,  Plaza  de 
las  Cortes  7,  28014  Madrid;  1-429- 
7551;  fax  1-429-8266)  A 
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must  be  something  in 
lifte  water." 
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Amba,  Dutch  Caribbean 


A  HYATT  RESORT  AND  CASINO 


Bask  on  sun-drenched  Palm  Beach,  play  in  our  stunning  water  complex  or  try  your  hand  in  the  Island's  largest  casino. 

For  reservations  or  more  information  about  Hvatt  Hotels  and  Resorts  worldwide,  call  your  travel  planner  or  1-800-233-1234. 
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Over  the  Alps  in  a  Porsche 
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When  the  directors  of  Porsche 
handed  me  the  keys  to  the 
new  968,  a  picnic  lunch,  and 
a  road  map  with  a  marked  course  from 
the  small  southern  German  town  of 
Donaueschingen  to  Btirgenstock,  an 
idvUic  mountain  retreat  in  the  Swiss  Alps, 
I  pictured  a  grand  tour  in  a  grand  tour- 
ing car.  Once  the  flags  were  waved  and  mv  group  of  test 
drivers  hit  the  open  autobahn,  however,  the  temptations 
of  torque  took  over:  the  race  was  on  to  see  who  would  get 
there  first.  Even  I,  a  rather  sheepish  driver  who  consid- 
ers 55  miles  an  hour  on  an  American  interstate  a  dare- 
devil pace,  felt  completelv  confident  zipping  along  at 
— well,  yes — 120.  To  me  that  savs  a  lot  about  this  car. 

At  first  glance  the  1992  Porsche  968,  which  arrives 
stateside  this  month,  does  not  seem  vcrv  different  from 
the  944  it  is  replacing,  but  pop  the  hood  and  you'll 
discover  that  the  968  is  eightv  percent  new.  It  offers 
more  horsepower,  more  torque,  and  a  new  six-speed 
manual  shift  or  a  refined  Tiptronic  dual-function 
automatic  shift.  The  secret  behind  the  added 


COWS  daunf  a 
once-timid  driver 
By  Eric  Berthold 


Neither  curves  hot       *^°^^  crossings  than  guardrails,  I  felt  se- 
cure enough  to  enjov  the  scenery  without 
ha\  ing  to  downshift,  and  on  steep  in- 
clines the  ease  of  dropping  to  second 
gear  made  me  confident  I  was  in  control. 
I  was  also  comfortable,  at  six  foot  four 
inches  tall.  The  orthopedically  designed 
seats  gave  me  plentv  of  support;  I  can 
honestly  say  that  after  eight  hours  behind  the  wheel  I  did 
not  feel  fatigued.  The  backseat  of  the  coupe  is,  however, 
a  little  cramped  for  adults,  even  adults  shorter  than  I  am. 
(The  cabriolet  will  have  no  rear  seats.) 

Some  subtle  design  changes  accompany  the  dramatic 
technical  advances.  The  large  round  front  headlights  are 
in  view  at  all  times,  although  thev  retract  into  the  fenders 
when  they're  not  illuminated.  Rear  sill  spoilers  protect 
the  area  in  front  of  the  rear  wheels  on  rough  terrain. 
And  special  optics  and  color  filters  allow  the  red  taillights 
to  serve  as  vellow  blinkers  and  white  backup  lights. 

Whv  such  a  modest  shift  in  styling?  "Continuity  is  a  key 
element,"  says  Brian  Bowler,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Porsche,  North  America.  Evolu- 


surge  of  power  that  I  found  so  reassuring 
is  Porsche's  patented  \'arioCam,  which  ad- 
justs the  timing  of  the  engine  so  that  it 
runs  at  its  optimum  at  A\  speeds,  with  low  er 
fuel  consumption  and  exhaust  emissions. 
Given  the  choice  of  a  manual  or  an  auto 
matic  model,  mv  first  impulse  was  to  take 
the  stick  shift — don't  all  race  car  drivers 
use  a  stick? — but  I  opted  for  the  Tip- 
tronic instead.  It  was  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  I  could  change  gears  with  the 
fiick  of  the  shift  lever — no  clutch — or 
leave  the  car  in  automatic  and  let  it 
switch  on  its  own.  On  narrow  winding  al- 
pine roads,  which  seemed  to  have  more 


tion,  not  revolution — a  reasonable  position, 
given  that  some  550,000  of  the  875,000 
Porsches  produced  since  the  company's  be- 
ginnings are  still  on  the  road. 
I  did  find  one  thing  revolutionary 
about  the  968  I  drove:  the  anodized  blue 
of  its  upholstery  and  exterior.  But  with 
fventy-seven  color  combinations,  vou 
I  an  choose  to  be  radical  or  conserva- 
tive. At  $44,500  for  the  coupe  and 
553,000  for  the  cabriolet,  the  com- 
pany hopes  the  968  will  attract  first- 
time  Porsche  buyers.  I'd  be  happy  to 
become  one — even  though  I  didn't 
win  the  race  to  Biirgenstock.  A 


I  felt  secure  enough 
to  enjov  the  scenerv 


ixming  January  25.  EuroLuxe.  On  a  stunning  new  ship,  the  CostaClassica.  No  otfier  Caribbeun  cruises  offer  such  festive  European  attnospiiere. 

AN  Exciting  New'W^yOf  Cruising 
Is  GomingTo  America. 
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3ur  full  casino  is  wrapped  in  elegance 


Italian  cui^ine,  prime  beef,  Maine  lobster.    Stav  fit  in  our  splendid  European  spa.         Dine  amidst  fine  china,  crystal  and  flowers. 


She  glides  into  view,  a  commanding  presence  in  Caribbean 
harbors.  Something  in  her  classic  lines  recalls  the  glorious 
era  of  transatlantic  liners;  vet  this  ship  borrows  little  from  the 
past.  This  is  the  CostaClassica.  With  her  arrives  a  standard  of 
elegance  and  service  so  unprecedented,  there  was  not  even  a 
name  for  it  until  now.  EuroLuxe. 

Nearly  ^325  million  has  been  spent  in  pursuit  of  one  goal: 
ultimate  passenger  comfort,  in  an  environment  of  exquisite 
richness  and  charm.  Cappuccino  is  sipped  from  Limoges  china. 
Real  gold  sparkles  among  the  tiles  of  the  spa.  A  concierge  ful- 
fills your  every  wish,  just  as  in  Europe's  finest  hotels. 

Alternating  7-day  itineraries  will  depart  Ft.  Lauderdale: 
Ocho  Rios,  Grand  Ca\Tnan,  Playa  del  Carmen  and  Cozumel; 
or  San  Juan,  St.Thomas  and  St.  Maarten.  Call  your  travel  agent 
and  celebrate  the  inaugural  season  of  EuroLuxe.  From  $895*. 
Book  early  and  save  up  to  20%  on  certain  categories.  For 
a  free  brochure  call  1-800-322-8263.  ext.  727. 


Swim  and  sunbathe  m  EuroLuxe  splendor. 


'Explore  the  Eastern  or  Western  Canbbean. 


Relax  in  comfortable  oversized  staterooms. 


Kick  up  your  heels  m  our  disco  of  glass.      Here's  what  EuroLuxe  teels  like;  total  py!      Great  shows  in  a  Renaissance  theater.  No  other  ship  pampers  you  so  shamefully. 

Euro   Luxe  Cruises 

European-style  luxury  in  Caribbean  cruising.  From  Costa  Cruise  Lines. 


•Per  person  double  cKCupancy,  cruise  only,  categon,  1,  Super  Value  Season  sailings  (8/29-10/3  and  11/28-12/12, 1W2),  Certain  restrictions  apply.  Ship's  registry  Italy 
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Gift  Rapping 


THESPIUNDOR 
OFFItWCE 


THE  EYL>5  HA\  E  IV: 

the  editors"  pick  of 
gift  books  is.  once 
again,  full  of  visual 
delights  as  well  as 
literar\  pleasures. 
The  Splendor  of 
France  (  Rizzoli. 
S 110:  S 125  after  Jan.  1 ).  .\  lavish  and 
magnificenth  produced  album  of 
France's  great  chateaux,  mansions. 
and  countrv  houses  with  histories  of 
each.  Both  architecture  and  interiors 
are  presented  in  this  pluperfect  gift 
book,  a  sequel  to  Italian  Splendor,  is- 
sued last  vear.  Xann  Xoi'opvd 
The  Venetian  Hours  of  Henry 
James,  Whistler  and  Sargent  (Bul- 
finch  Little.  Brown.  S29.95).  This 
view  of  \'enice  through  the  eves  of 
three  late  nineteenth  centurv  .Ameri- 
can expatriates  captures  the  ro- 
mance and  real  life  of  the  citv.  A 
wonderful  mix  of  paintings,  draw- 
ings, etchings,  and  period  photo- 
graphs complements  essa\s  bv 
Henrv  James  and  an  intelligent  text 
b\  art  historians  Hugh  Honour  and 
[ohn  Fleming.  .V..V. 
The  Architecture  of  Western  Gar- 
dens I  Mir  Press.  S95:  SI  25  after 
[an.  1  I.  Like  one  of  thrjse  \ast  formal 
landscapes  that  conceal  nvmphs  and 
grottoes  behind  clipped  allees.  this 
sprawling  vet  orderlv  tome  rewards 
the  wandeiei  with  imexpected  vis- 
tas. More  than  seventy  essavs  bv  in- 
ternational scholars,  including 
editors  Monicjue  Mosser  and 
Georges  Tevssot.  survey  all  manner 
of  cultural  terrain:  from  symbolism 
in  Renaissance  gardens  to  escapism 
at  Disnevland.  frf)m  the  h\draulics 


HG's  editors  talk  up 

their  favorite  books 

of  the  season 


(jt  eighteenth-century  French  cascade 
to  the  politics  of  twentieth-centurv  Get 
man  vegetable  patches.  Exceptional 
legible  garden  plans  are  invaluable  gui 
deposts.  Douglas  Brenner 
The  Paris  of  Henri  IV:  Architecturt 
and  Urbanism  (.Architectural  Histor 
F(jundation.  S35).  On  my  first  visit  v 
Paris,  at  an  impressionable  age,  1  was  fortunate  in  haviiu 
a  friend  who  led  me  straight  to  the  place  des  Vosges.  Tht 
rudd\  brick  walls  surrounding  the  square  looked  excr- 
in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise  grisaille  metropolis,  and  tl 
age  of  Henri  IV  seemed  as  palpable  as  the  patina  that  h 
since  been  scrubbed  off  the  restored  arcades.  My  t\ 
counter  with  this  evocative  relic  took  on  new  meaning  aij 
I  read  Hilar\  Ballon's  absorbing  account  of  life  in  a  mod 
ern  capital  emerging  from  the  .Middle  Ages.  D.B. 
Horst:  Sixty  Years  of  Photography  (Rizzoli.  S85).  Thi; 
glorious  album  (jt  imago  that  have  become  icons  to  to 
day's  fashion  photographers  is  reallv  a  historv  of  six  de 
cades  of  style.  Horst's  portraits  have  a  timeless 
monumentalitv.  his  still  lifes  and  advertising  shots  a  sur 
real  eeriness.   \Vend\  Goodman 


\ 
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Vionnet  (Rizzoli.  SI 50).  She  established  the  bias  cut 
bringing  fluiditv  to  fashion,  and  lived  a  thoroughly  mod 
ern  life  at  a  time  when  women  were  prone  to  keepint 
their  place.  The  photographs  are  exquisite  and  surprisi 
ing — \intage  black  and  whites,  color  studies  of  fabric 
and  accessories,  even  a  dozen  close-ups  of  Azzedinej 
.\laia  draping  a  \'ionnet  dress.  One  beacon  of  sensuality 
a  1 908  photo  of  .Mademoiselle  Lantelme  wearing  a  \'ion 
net  negligee.  It  puts  the  1 990s  to  shame.   W.G. 
Travels  with  Cole  Porter  (.\brams.  S39.95)  Soon  after 
Cole  Porter's  wite  died  m  1954,  their  great  friend,  pho- 
tographer Jean  Howard,  suggested  that  a  trip  abroad 
would  do  him  good.  Howard's  record  in  pictures  ani 
words  of  the  two  grand — and  we  do  mean  grand — tours 
she  took  with  Porter  offers  fascinating  glimpses  of  a  van- 
ished wav  of  life.  Pilar  Viladas 

Seaside:  Making  a  Town  in  America  (Princeton  Archi 
tectural  Press.  539.95).  .Modern  town  planning  was  nol 
much  to  w  rite  home  about  until  Robert  Davis  hired  Mi- 
ami architects  .\ndres  Duan\  and  Elizabeth  Plater-Zv 
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berk  to  create  a  plan  for  Seaside, 
Florida.  Editors  David  Mohney  and 
Keller  Easterling  have  put  together  a 
comprehensive  history  and  analysis 
of  this  influential  project.  P.V. 
The  Italian  Renaissance  Interior, 
1400-1600  (Abrams,  $125).  Peter 
Thornton  proves  once  again  that  he 
is  a  master  at  illuminating  the  history 
of  domestic  life  in  all  of  its  minutiae. 
Beautifully  reproduced  paintings 
and  drawings  become  valuable  illus- 
trations for  topics  as  narrow  as  the 
"lettuccio  and  other  forms  of  day- 
bed,"  as  broad  as  "fashion  and  the 
spread  of  ideas."  Sketches,  diagrams, 
plans,  notes,  and  inventories  accom- 
pany a  fact-packed  and  fascinating 
text.  Of  special  interest  to  city-dwell- 
ers is  an  examination  of  the  concept 
of  the  apartment,  an  often  over- 
looked achievement  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Heather  Smith  Mad saac 
Russian  Design  and  the 
Fine  Arts,  1750-1917 
(Abrains,  $75).  In  the 
1850s,  when  Victoriana 
was  clogging  the  living 
rooms  of  Europe,  Rus- 
sia was  happily  in  the 
midst  of  a  national  arts 
revival.  The  glorious 
but  rarely  seen  results — 
buildings  of  multicolored  brick  in 
patterns  that  mimic  peasant  embroi- 
deries, set  designs  with  the  stylized 
glow  of  icon  paintings — are  present- 
ed in  a  thoroughly  researched  book 
that  may  well  inspire  another  le  style 
ritsse  revival.  Morgot  Gnralnick 
The  Art  of  Mark  Rothko  (Clarkson 
Potter,  $100).  By  combining  the 
plates  and  essays  from  the  catalogues 
of  five  Rothko  exhibitions  at  New- 
York's  Pace  Gallery,  this  handsome 
large-format  monograph 
illuminates  the  artistic 
evolution  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  significant  abstract 
painters.  Denise  Martin 
The  Great  Country  Houses  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  (Abbeville,  $95).  Over 
the  entrance  to  Lazienki,  the  Palace 
on  the  Water  of  the  last  king  of  Po- 
land, are  the  words,  "This  house 
hates  sadness."  Stanislaw  August's 
retreat  has  seen  more  than  its  share 


of  sadness — but  it  has  survived.  Or,  to  be  more  precis 
enough  has  been  restored  by  the  Polish  government  an 
photographed  by  Gerhard  Trumler  to  allow  us  to  appr; 
ciate  its  glories — as  well  as  those  of  the  other  villas  in  P( 
land,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary  covered  in  this  lu^ 
and  timely  volume.  Michael  Pratt's  history  of  the  regioi 
the  houses,  and  the  families  that  built  them  is  brisk  an 
refreshingly  candid.  D.M. 

Harriet  Hosmer,  American  Sculptor,  1830-1908  (Un 
versity  of  Missouri,  $29.95)  How  many  young  unma 
ried  Massachusetts  women  hied  off  to  Rome  in  1852  i 
carve  nudes  from  blocks  of  stone?  Dolly  Sherwood  fash 
ions  a  vivid  picture  of  the  artist  and  her  circle.  D.M. 
The  Gardens  of  Russell  Page  (Stewart,  Tabori  &Chan. 
$50).  "Whether  I  am  making  a  landscape  or  a  garden  ( 
arranging  a  window  box  I  first  attack  my  problem  as  ai 
artist — my  preoccupation  is  with  relationships  betwet 
objects."  Russell  Page's  faithfulness  to  this  credo — one  (, 
many  revealing  comments  Marina  Schinz  and  Gabrielli 
van  Zuylen  have  drawn  from  his  unpublished  papers — i 
confirmed  by  photographs  and  text  that  chronicle  his  fil 
ty-year  career.  Many  Page  gardens  hav^  vanished,  bu 
the  survivors  recorded  here  pay  tribute  to  a  landscape  ar 
chitect  of  boundless  confidence  and  a  plant 
man  of  great  sensitivity.  Senga  Mortimer 
Exquisite  Corpse:  Writing  on  Buildings 
(Verso,  $39.95).  Michael  Sorkin  is  the  Lenn 
Bruce  of  American  architecture:  satirist,  moi 
alist,  agent  provocateur.  As  this  countr\ 
most  outspoken  and  contentious  architectu] 
critic,  he  attracted  a  cult  following  to  The  Vil 
lage  Voice  during  the  building  boom  of  th( 
1980s,  when  his  kamikaze  attacks  on  the  ex 
cesses  of  the  jX)stmodern  decade  were  aimed  with  dead!) 
accuracy  against  the  prows  of  such  major  targets  as  Philij 
Johnson,  Donald  Trump,  and  Tom  Wolfe.  Sorkin's  fear 
lessness  has  not  done  his  parallel  career  as  a  practicing  ar 
chitect  much  good,  but  his  losses  are  his  readers"  gain.  Hi! 
courageous,  outrageous,  and  often  hilarious  insights  intc 
the  architectural  culture  of  our  times  are  expressed  witF 
antic  brilliance  and  deep  conviction.  Like  Bruce,  Sorkin'i 
hipster  facade  conceals  a  heart  that  breaks  over  missed  op 
portunities  and  lost  hopes,  exemplified  by  his  touching 
obituarv  of  architect  Alan  Buchsbaum.  Martin  Filler 

Also  among  our  favorites  are  the  following  books  by 
regular  HG  contributors: 
The  Golden  Age  of  American  Gardens:  Proud  Owners, 
Private  Estates,  1890-1940  by  Mac  Griswold  and  Elea- 
nor Weller  (Abrams,  $67.50;  $75  after  Jan.  1). 
Hats  by  Jody  Shields  (Clarkson  Potter,  $25). 
The  Irony  Tower  by  Andrew  Solomon  (Knopf,  $25). 
A  Life  of  Picasso  (Vol.  1,  1881-1906)  by  John  Richard- 
son (Random  House,  $39.95). 
Matisse,  Picasso,  Miro  as  I  Knew  Them  by  Rosamond 
Bernier  (Knopf,  $50). 
The  Elements  of  Style  by  Stephen  Calloway  and  Eliza- 
beth Cromley  (Simon  &  Schuster,  $65).  A 
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>  jether  it  be  a  picaire  frame  or  a  fine  china  clock,  a  gift  by  Lenox  will  always  be  appropriate  and  long-remembered.  Masterpiece 
^  le,  Renaissance  Lace  Frame,  Classic  Swan,  Rose  Manor  Fragrance  Bottle,  Georgian  Clock.  All  in  fme  china.  All  by  Lenox. 
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LENOX 

LENOX  CHINA  AND  CRYSTAL.  SEND  $2.00  FOR  COLOR  BROCHURE  TO  LENOX.  LAWRENCEVILLE.  NJ  08648.  £  LENOX.  1991. 


inventing  Alexis  Smith 


In  her  Whitney  Museum  retrospective,  the 
artist  expands  her  own  myth  by  Martin  Filler 


Just  who  is  this  Alexis  Smith?" 
asks  the  p>oet  Amy  Gerstler  in 
her  "fictional  biography"  of  the 
artist  whose  work  is  the  subject  of  an 
exhibition  at  New  York's  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  through 
March  1.  Gerstler's  answers  are 
many:  "Social  historian  with  a  paste- 
pot.  Irony-edged  architect  of  the 
vernacular.  .  .  .Distiller  of  disillu- 
sionment, longing,  and  humor  into 
a  p>otent  but  sippable  visual  moon- 
shine. .  .  .Elegant  pack  rat.  Sharp- 
eyed  scavenger . . .  tickler  of  the  ivo- 
ries  of  the  unexamined 
American  conscience. 
.  .  .Her  oeuvre  is 
the  rearview  mirror 
in  which  the  USA,  en 
route  to  who  knows 
where,  frequently 
checks  her  freck- 
ling complexion." 
As  that  almost 
Homeric  cata- 
logue of  epithets 
suggests.  Smith 
and  her  work  are 
neither  easy  to  cate- 
gorize nor  place  with 


Alexis  Smith, 
.above,  in  her 
storefront  studio 
in  Venice, 
California.  Top 
left:  Men  Seldom 
Make  Passes  at 
Girls  Who  Wear 
Glasses.  1985. 
Top  right:  Fruits 
V  Nuts.  1990. 
Right:  Rocky 
Road.  1990. 
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precision  on  the  contemporary 
scene.  Rather,  the  forty-two-ycj 
old  southern  California  collagist  ai 
installation  artist  is  an  Americ. 
original  in  the  manner  of  Josej 
Cornell  and  H.  C.  Westermai 
oddball  outsiders  whose  highly  pt 
sonal  mixed-med 
assemblages  ra 
counter  to  the  pr 
vailing  directions 
the  art  of  their  time 
Thus  the  shov 
curated  by  Richar^ 
Armstrong  and  aii 
companied  by  an  e 
cellent  catalogu 
(Whitney/Rizzoli), 
a  long-overdue  vind 
cation  of  Smith 
unique  and  necessar 
voice,  which  was  o 
ten  drowned  out  amid  th 
cacophony  of  the  eightie 
dominated  by  large-sea 
figurative  painting  of  overreachin 
intent  and  underachieving  conten 
Smith's  intimate  text-laden  work 
were  antithetical  to  that  decade 
taste  for  the  grandiose  gesture.  Fui 
thermore,  her  unabashed  Amer 
canness  seemed  embarrassing! 
some  at  a  time  when  overt  patriodsi 
became  associated  with  political  coi 
servatism  and  a  reactionary  stam 
toward  art  and  censorship. 

But  Smith  doesn't  feel  that  the  syn 
bols  she  grew  up  with  in  fifties  puW 
schools  can  be  the  exclusive  projjert 
of  any  one  group.  "People  have  kj 
their  grip  on  what  America  is  reall 
about,"  she  says  in  her  Venice,  Califo 
nia,  studio,  a  funky  storefront  on 
heavily  traveled  commercial  strip 
"We've  produced  some  incredibi 
artistic  geniuses — eccentric,  quirk 
people  who  have  been  naive  am 
ingenuous  and  yet  have  had  the  gui 
to  come  up  with  something  totall 
new.  You're  basically  talking  about 
bunch  of  mavericks  and  misfits  wh 
came  here  to  break  out  of  the  restric 
tions  of  an  older  world." 

Much  in  the  same  way,  in  fact,  tha 
Smith  herself  broke  free  of  her  mid 
die-class  upbringing.  Born  Patrici 
Anne  Smith,  she  was  the  daughter  o 
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IS  The  SEiK)N  To  Be  Jolly 
^D  HERE'S  The  Easiest  Wm. 


BIACKSlDEGKER 
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The  Easiest  NXfef  To  Feel  Like  A  Gue^i 


:S^ 


A  The  SPACEMAKER*  appliances  are  always  handy,  but 
never  in  the  way.  They  mount  under  the  cabinets  to  free 
up  counter  space.  Leaving  you  lots  of  room  to  make  your 
party  a  hit.  The  TOAST-R-OVEN '" 
BROILER  (S02500G)  is  extra  large 
inside,  so  there's  enough  room  for 
casseroles  or  cakes.  The  AUTO- 
MATIC SHUT-OFF  DRIP 
COFFEEMAKER  (SDC2AG) 
has  a  clock/timer  you  can  set  to 
wake  up  to  fresh  coffee.  And  the 
CAN  OPENER 
tEC60G)  also 
opens  bottles  and  b^gs. 
A  Everyday  chopping  is 
easiest  with  the  HANDYCHOPPER'"  (HC20) 
It  minces  and  chops  onions,  garlic,  nuts  and 
herbs  in  seconds.  And  its  so  compact, 
you  can  keep  it  where  it's  always  handy. 


►Now  you  can  cook  up  fresh  veg- 
etables in  a  snap.  And  steam  rice 

to  perfection,  too,  with  the  new 

HANDY  STEAMERS"  (HS80).  It's 

the  easy,  healthful  and  delicious 

way  to  cook. 

T  Every  home  should  have  a 

TOAST-R-OVEN'"  BROILER 

(TRO510).  It  bakes,  broils,  toasts, 

defrosts  and  top  browns.  Plus,  it  has  continuous  cleani 

It  makes  holiday  hosting  easier. . . all  year  round. 

-<  Perfect  for  breakfast,  desserts  ( 
when  you're  just  craving  a  little  f 
The  SWEET V  HEARTS '" 
WAFFLEBAKER  (G12)  makes 
heart-shaped  waffles.  And  the  sig 
light  and  tone  make  sure  you  ha^ 
perfect  waffles  every  time. 


*;4J 
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Your  Own  Party 

-<  The  SPOTLITER'' 
RECHARGEABLE  LIGHT 
(9360G)  is  so  bright,  it  throws 
a  beam  the  length  of  a  football 
field.  Just  charge  it  up  in  its 
base  and  its  ready  whenever 
you  need  it. 

►  ^e  HANDYMIXER"'  (9210)  is  the  easiest  way  to  do 
ur  everyday  mixing.  It's 

^  aless,  so  it's  handy  to  use 

a  ^'here.  It  comes  with  4 

V  ^atile  attachments  which 
c  I  be  wall-mounted  with 
t)  mixer  to  keep  everything 

V  hm  easy  reach. 


^  The  THERMAL 
CARAFE  COFFEE- 
MAKER  (TCM402) 
has  an  insulated  carafe 
that  keeps  coffee  hot  and 
fresh  for  hours  —  which 
gives  you  plent)'  of  time  to  enjoy 
your  company,  as  well  as  your  coffee. 
It's  available  in  a  4-cup  size,  too  (TCM201).  And  both  have 
auto  shut-off. 

►  There's  no  such  thing  as  a  tough  ^^ 
mixing  job  if  vouVe  got  a 
SR^TULA-SNIART"'  5-SPEED 
POW^R  BOOST  MIXER  (M175). 
The  unique  spatula  attachment 
continually  scrapes  the  side  of  the 
bowl,while  the  mixer  cuts  through 
the  toughest  mixing. 
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Give  The 
Easiest  VC^yTo 

Be  The 
Yule  Tidiest 


►  Family  and  friends  will  have  more  time  to 
enjoy  the  holidays  if  you  give  them  a 
DUSTBUSTER*  CORDED  POWERBRUSH 
VAC  (AC 7050).  Its  the 
easy  way  to  handle 
tough  cleaning 
like  carpeted 


stairs 
and 
uphol- 
stery. 

A  The  DUSTBUSTER*  POWERPRO*  CORD- 
LESS HEAVY  DUTY  VAC  (DB6000)  is  the 
most  powerful  cordless  Dustbuster  yet.  It 
gives  you  all  the  convenience  of  a  Dustbuster 
Vac,  with  more  power  to  get  done  quicker 

-^  Zip  up  little  pick- 
ups with  the 
DUSTBUSTER  PLUS* 
r-  CORDLESS  VAC  (9334). 
It's  cordless,  hand-held 
and  always  ready. 
^  The  STOWAWAT^ 
TRAVEL  STEAM  AND  DRY 
IRON  (F56G)  has  21  steam 
vents,  so  it  works  like  a  full- 
size  iron.  Yet,  it  folds  up 
small  for  packing. 
T  Wrinkles  don  t  stand  a 
chance  with  the  ADVANCED  SYSTEM  IRON 
(F640S).  It  has  all  the  steam  features  you  need 
to  handle  any  fabric.  And  it's  loaded  with  extras 
like  self-cleaning, 
automatic  shut-oft 
and  tone  alert. 

So  make  this 
holiday  season 
a  little  easier 
all  around. 
Give  a  gift  from 
Black  &  Decker 


#  BlAGKSiDECKER 


^*#  For  the  dealer  nearest  you,  call: 

1-800-551-0553 
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I  psychiatrist  and  grew  up  on  the 
;r()unds  of  a  state  mental  hospital. 
One  theme  in  Smith's  art  is  genius  as 
he  flip  side  of  insanity.)  At  seven- 
cen  she  renamed  herself  Alexis 
nnith  after  the  forties  movie  star,  re- 
letting her  fascination  with  Holly- 
A'(K)d,  the  power  of  popular  icons,  and 
ransfbrmations  of  the  self,  all  quintes- 
icntially  American  preoccupations. 

Although  she  had  made  collages  as 
a  child.  Smith  never  considered  be- 
tcoming  an  artist  until  a  classmate  at 
he  University  of  (California  at  Irvine 
uggested  slie  take  art  courses.  In  flu- 
need  by  late-sixties  conceptual  art, 
[Smith's  earliest  works  were  long  on 
[idea  but  short  on  artifact.  Clhaste 
beets  of  paper  bearing  typewritten 
texts,  those  narrative  pieces  used 
photos  and  other  found  images  to  il- 
lustrate the  words  of 
writers  likejorge  Luis 
Borges.  Smith  later 
moved  into  a  less  rar- 
efied literary  mode, 
adopting  the  pop- 
metaphoric  style  of 
the  L.A.  mystery  writ- 
er Raymond  Chan- 
dler and  the  well- 
worn  cliches  that  are 
woven  deep  into  the 
fabric  of  everyday 
life.  Although  words 
now  play  a  less  impor- 
tant role  in  Smith's  art,  brief  texts  still 
bring  her  seemingly  casual  juxtapo- 
sition into  sharper  focus. 

Increasingly,  Smith's  work  shifted 
toward  three-dimensional  pieces 
made  up  of  the  things  she  finds  at 
swap  meets,  which  in  her  hands  be- 
come endowed  with  acute  emotional 
connotations.  "For  whatever  per- 
verse reasons  I've  always  had  a 
strong  affinity  for  the  inani- 
mate," she  confesses.  "I'm  fas- 
cinated more  with  images  and 
objects  as  symbols  of  people's 
belief  systems.  I  like  stuff  from 
what  I  call  the  real  world  as  op- 
posed to  art  stuff." 

For  example,  in  Fruits  'n' 
Nuts,  an  old  sightseeing-tour 
sandwich  board  is  embellished 
with  a  plastic  basket  of  the  title 
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There  is  a  Twin 

Peaks  duality  to 

Smith's  vision 


Smith's  \V/7(^L/fe, 
1985,  top,  mixes 
an  old  magazine 
cover  and  a  mink 
stole.  Above:  Rock 
of  Ages.  1988. 
Below:  Past  Lives, 
installation  by 
Smith  and  Amy 
Gerstler,  Josh 
Baer  Gallery,  New 
York  City,  1990. 


\ 
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foods,  as  well  as  a  metal  nut  and  bolt, 
a  color  postcard  of  jolly  nudists  bear- 
ing fresh-picked  citrus,  a  tiny  rou- 
lette wheel,  plastic  tanning  goggles, 
a  prize  ribbon  emblazoned  LAST 
PL.ACE,  a  small  swastika  poker  chip, 
and  an  inscription  taken  from  Jack 
Kerouac's  classic  On  the  Road:  "It  was 
the  end  of  a  continent.  They  didn't 
give  a  damn."  This  ironic  tribute  to 
California  as  the  punch  line  "land  of 
fruits  and  nuts,"  a  funny  but  pointed 
commentary  on  America's  final  des- 
tination, is  characteristic  of  her  dou- 
ble-loaded aim,  resonant  with  multi- 
ple meanings  and  right  on  target. 

Of  late  she  has  favored  public  in- 
stallations, including  Past  Lives,  an 
evocative  gallery  piece  done  in  col- 
laboration with  Amv  Gerstler  and 
using  Smith's  own  collection  of  chil- 
dren's chairs;  Snake 
Path,  a  reptilian  slate 
walkway  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  California 
at  San  Diego,  sched- 
uled for  completion 
next  year;  and  intri- 
cate terrazzo  floor  de- 
signs  for  Pei  Cobb 
Freed  &  Partners' 
new  Los  Angeles 
Convention  Center, 
set  to  open  in  1994. 

Although  there  is  a 
Twin  Peaks  duality  to 
Smith's  authentically  American  vi- 
sion— familiar  but  far-out,  warm  but 
somewhat  warped,  comforting  but 
also  disturbing — she  shuns  any  no- 
tion of  heavy-duty  social  critique. 
And  despite  her  frequent  resort  to 
domestic  imagery  and  exploration  of 
gender  roles — as  in  her  deadpan 
Jane  series  of  1 985 — she  rejects  being 
labeled  a  feminist.  "I'm  inter- 
ested in  the  transmission  of  ex- 
perience," she  explains,  "the 
way  people  manufacture  the 
world,  and  the  myths  and  sto- 
ries that  seem  interconnected 
with  that.  But  I  don't  believe  in 
cynicism.  Cynicism  does  no- 
body any  good,  and  I'm  more 
committed  to  all  the  poignant 
contradictions  of  life.  I  believe 
in  setting  a  good  example."  A 
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Estate  of  Marilyn  Monroe.  Represented  by  The  Roger  Rwhnuin  Agency,  Inc..  Beverly  Hills.  CA. 
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A  WOMAN  IS  OFTEN  MEA- 

SURED  BY  THE  THINGS  SHE  CANNOT 
CONTROL.  SHE  IS  MEASURED  BY  THE  WAY 
HER  BODY  CURVES  OR  DOESNT  CURVE,  BY 
WHERE  SHE  IS  FLAT  OR  STRAIGHT  OR  ROUND. 
SHE  IS  MEASURED  BY  36-24-36  AND  INCHES 
AND  AGES  AND  NUMBERS,  BY  ALL  THE  OUT- 
SIDE THINGS  THAT  DONT  EVER  ADD  UP  TO 
WHO  SHE  IS  ON  THE  INSIDE.  AND  SO  IF  A 
WOMAN  IS  TO  BE  MEASURED,  LET  HER  BE 
MEASURED  BY  THE  THINGS  SHE  CAN 
CONTROL,  BY  WHO  SHE  IS  AND  WHO  SHE  IS 
TRYING  TO  BECOME.  BECAUSE  AS  EVERY 
WOMAN  KNOWS,  MEASUREMENTS  ARE  ONLY 
STATISTICS   AND  STATISTICS    LIE. 


jm^ 
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STATISTICS  AND  SIZES  AND  MEASURE- 
MENTS DO  NOT  MAKE  UP  A  WOMAN.  THEY  DO 
NOT  DESCRIBE  HER  FRUSTRATIONS  OR  HER  VIC- 
TORIES, HER  EFFORTS  OR  HER  INTENTS.  BUT 
THEY  DO  MAKE  UP  THE  TOOLS  SHE  USES  TO 
COMPLETE  HERSELF.  WHICH  IS  WHY  NIKE 
DESIGNED  THE  AIR  ELITE®  ULTRA  IN  A  SPECI- 
FIC WAY,  IN  A  WAY  TO  ^^* 
CUSHION  YOUR  FOOT  _M 
AS  IT  LANDS,  TO  PRO-  ^•^^^____  - 
TECT  YOUR  FOOT  FROM  IMPACT,  AND  TO  SUP- 
PORT YOUR  FOOT  WITH  EACH  AEROBIC  MOVE 
YOU  MAKE.  BECAUSE  STATISTICS  MAY  LIE  WHEN 
IT  COMES  TO  WOMEN,  BUT  THEY  ARE 

VERY  IMPORTANT  WHEN 
IT  COMES  TO  SHOES. 


jm^ 


For  your  free  copy  of  the  NIKE  Women's  Source  Book,  a  complete  guide  to  NIKE  Fitness 
Shoes  and  Apparel,  call  1-800-438-5300. 
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The  Cambridge  Beat 

A  former  reporter  and  a  decorator 

investigate  newsworthy  attics 

Bv  Catherine  Barnett 


Matz  and  Pribell,  above, 
in  the  back  of  their  truck, 
have  an  inventory  that 
ranges  from  Anglo-Indian 
bureau  bookcases  to  cast- 
iron  birdbaths,  bejow^  Right: 
One  of  a  set  of  four  18th- 
century  Swedish  chairs  with 
French  tapestry  upholstery. 


When  Marc  Matz  moved  into  his  Cambridg 
storefront  sixteen  years  ago,  he  was  sand 
wiched  between  the  dilapidated  Broadwa 
Snack  Shop  and  a  launderette.  Miles  from  the  tony  bon 
tiques  of  downtown  Boston's  Newbury  Street,  across  th 
Charles  River,  down  a  potholed  residential  road  dotte 
with  pizza  parlors,  bike  repair  shops,  and  a  Buddhist  cen 
ter,  he  and  his  partner.  Heidi  Pribell,  have  spearheadec 
the  development  of  an  unlikely  antiques  haven. 

A  visit  to  the  gallery  turns  up  welcome  surprises,  fron 
an  accordion-action  Regency  banquet  table  to  a  ma 
chine-age  spun-aluminum  compote.  The  unconvention 
al  stock  reflects  Matz's  broad-ranging  interests,  whic 
perhaps  stem  from  the  fact  that  he  was  an  investigati\i 
journalist  before  he  became  a  dealer.  To  augment  his  in 
come,  he  worked  in  an  antiques  store  in  Maine,  strippini 
the  original  paint  off  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-centu 
rv  American  furniture  to  make  it,  according  to  his  bosses' 
more  valuable.  "I  didn't  know  much  about  antiques  ar 
that  point,"  Matz  says,  "but  I  sensed  we  were  destroyin; 
the  beautv  of  the  pieces.  I  couldn't  stand  it."  Eventually, 
he  left  to  open  his  ow  n  shop  where  he  could  sell  furnitun 
with  what  he  calls  a  good  "grungy"  surface. 

Since  then  his  journalist's  willingness  to  pursue  ob 
scure  leads  has  often  panned  out:  several  years  ago  he 
and  Pribell  w  ere  asked  to  examine  a  suburban  New  York| 
estate  up  for  sale.  "We  were  skeptical,"  says  Pribell,  "until, 
we  saw  the  dilapidated  Greek  revival  house  and  oui 
hearts  started  to  pound. "  In  the  front  hall  they  found  an 
Empire  pier  table  and  familv  portraits  placed  there  1" 
vears  earlier.  A  day  at  the  mansion  turned  up  a  whale  oi 
lamp  w  ith  w  hale  oil  still  in  it,  a  bust  of  Napoleon  now 
Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a  series  of  diarit. 
chronicling,  in  a  microscopic,  almost  hieroglyphic  script 
the  building  of  lower  Manhattan  from  the  1820s  to  the 
1 84()s.  Reaching  up  to  clean  out  a  closet,  Matz  was  show- 
ered with  fetid  water  inadvertently  pre- 
served in  an  Imari  bowl. 

Pribell  w as  working  as  a  decorator  when 
she  stumbled  upon  the  gallery  seven  years 
ago.  "I  w  as  riding  my  bike,"  she  says,  "and  I 
saw  what  looked  like  a  Madison  Avenue 
gallerv.  I  couldn't  believe  it  was  right  here." 
Their  apt  partnership  developed  quickly 
and  combines  Pribell's  design  experience 
with  Matz's  knowledge  of  antiques  (he  also 
wields  the  hammer  at  the  auctions  they 
hold  several  times  a  year).  While  Matz  fig- 
ures out  the  who.  what,  when,  and  why  of 
an  object,  Pribell  contemplates  the  where. 
But  theirs  is  clearly  not  the  hard  sell.  "The 
buying  is  always  exciting,"  says  Pribell. 
"The  selling  is  still  mixed  with  tears."  (Matz 
&  Pribell,  366'/2  Broadwav,  Cambridge. 
MA  02139;  617-661-6200)  A 
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The  private  side  of 
a  public  champion 
of  American  fashior 


BY  WENDY  GOODMAN 


^PF 


A  Cecil  Beaton 
portrait  of  Lambert, 
c.  1938,  adorns  a 
table,  top  left.  Top 
right:  Lambert 
at  home.  Above: 
Her  breakfast  tray. 
Below:  Antique 
frames  with  photos 
of  Lambert  and 
her  late  husband, 
Seymour  Berkson. 
Left:  Mats  protect 
the  bed  linens. 


P  U  B  L  I(.  I  S  T  ELEANOR  LAMB  E  R  I 

has  lived  in  a  .spacious  Fifth  Avenue 
apartment  since  1946,  when  hei 
campaign  to  put  American  fashion 
on  the  map  was  only  just  beginning 
At  home,  the  dynamic  Lambert,  whc 
conceived  of  fashion  press  weeks, 
which  paved  the  way  for  today's 
ready-to-wear  shows,  and  who  pre- 
sides over  the  International  Best 
Dressed  List,  prefers  to  spend  most 
of  her  time  in  her  distinctly  feminine 
bedroom.  There,  perched  on  her 
canopied  bed,  Lambert  works — she 
talks  on  the  phone  with  Bill  Blass, 
Tiffany's,  and  other  clients,  writes 
press  releases — or  reads  one  of  the 
books  f)r  magazines  piled  high  at  her 
bedside.  The  room  is  lined  in  a  Geof- 
frey Beene  ticking  and  furnished 
with  a  mantel  bought  from  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst  and  other 
treasures  collected  over  the  years. 
Her  mother-of-pearl  breakfast  tray 
,^    is  set  with  the  same 
pieces  every  day, 
reminders  of  her 
travels.  This  quiet 
and  beautiful  place 
is  a  perfect  haven 
for  a  powerhouse. 
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BLOOMINGQA' 


Jake  Hoover  Cabin,  Little  Belt  Mountains,  Montana 

Our  guarantee:  Every  item  we  sell  will  give  you  complete  satisfaction  or  you  may  return  it  for  a  full  refund. 


S210 


The  icicles  have  signed  a  lease.  Tlie\''ve  become 
permanent  residents.  While  vou're  both  holed  up  inside. 
Getting  cabin  fever. 

This  is  not  tun.  Detmitely. 

Fun  would  be  going  outside  in  genuine  Eddie  Bauer 

parkas,  insulated  uith  Premium 
Bauer  Goose  Down  and  comfort 
rated  to  at  least  -25 °F. 
\C^  ^ou  could  snap  the  storm 

flaps  over  the  t\\o-\va\'  zipper, 

/^/^"fYlg    out"        P*^^^  '^P  ^^^  down-insulated 

detachable  hood,  and  go 

sometime,      -^t'"^  through  Ae  snow. 

Now  that  would  be  run. 
In  a  men's  Ridgeline^  or  women's  Snowline*  parka, 
exclusiveh'  created  b\'  Eddie  Bauer. 
If  onl\'  \'ou  had  one.  Better  call.  Thank  goodness  the\'  deliver. 


You 

have 


Mens  Rid^eline  Parka  (shown):  $210.  (Tall  sizes  S225)  Colors:  pme  or  indigo.  Nine  sizes. 
Womens  Snowline  Parka:  S175.  Colors:  azure,  loden  or  rust.  Eight  sizes. 


Visit  ciir  stores  or  order  now:  1-800-426-8020. 


® 


Each  Piece  is  a  Signed  Original 

America's  Oucdoor  Outtitter  Since  1920.  A\ailable  at  over  200  locations  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Fcr  the  store  neiUest  \:::  c'- .;  free  cataho  call  1-800-4J6-S020.  Defhirtment  ABS 
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Editor's  Page  "| 

December 

HAVING  JUST  COME  HOME  from  a  cocktail  pam  at  one  of 
New  York's  extraordinary  apartments,  where  Monets  and  Rothkos  mingle  with  a 
Matisse  and  an  unforgettable  Picasso,  I  am  thinking  about  the  qualities  that  enable 
those  special  sites  where  art  and  decoration  meet  to  be  also  settings  for  life.  Admit- 
tedly, possessing  the  judgment  to  amass  things  of  aesthetic  quality  and  the  taste  to 
takejoy  in  them  reflects  a  certain  refinement,  but  we  have  all  heard  stories  about  the 
lonely  and  eccentric  collector  whose  treasures  are  stashed  away  and  enjoyed  only  as 
the  most  greedy  and  solitary  of  plea- 
sures. How  much  luckier  we  are  to  en- 
counter individuals  like  the  Grimwalds 
of  New  York  and  the  Washington  cou- 
ple featured  in  this  issue  whose  collec- 
tions of  furniture  and  art  are  reflections 
of  their  rich  involvements  w  ith  interest- 
ing places  and  people.  It's  no  coinci- 
cience  that  stories  about  such  generous 
spirits  appear  in  this  holiday  issue 
where  they  are  joined  by  the  lavish  lay- 
ering of  decoration  practiced  by  that 
twentieth-century  aesthete  Carlos  de 
Beistegui,  the  startlingjuxtapositions  of 

modern  art  and  wide-ranging  furniture  and  objects  in  Gian  Enzo  Sperone's  Man- 
hattan loft,  and  the  cutting-edge  retro  style  of  Sandra  Bernhard  as  she  brazenly 
throws  open  the  doors  of  her  North  Hollywood  house.  And  as  long  as  we're  talking 
about  collectors  and  houses,  I  am  very  happy  indeed  to  be  featuring  Anne  Bass's 
sublime  Paul  Rudolph— designed,  modern  art— filled  house  in  Texas.  Then  in  the 
spirit  of  the  season  we  deck  the  halls  and  wrap  the  gifts  with  the  help  of  some  ex- 
perts in  embellishment — that  is,  decorators.  I  hope  your  holidays  are  filled  with  art, 
life,  hospitality,  and  good  cheer. 


A  Miro  and 
a  Picasso  are 
among  the 
works  of  art 
in  Gian  Enzo 
Sperone's  New 
York  loft. 
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Vlnth  more  volumes  than 
their  library  shelves  can 
accommodate,  the  couple  use 
their  billiard  table,  formerly 
Napoleon's,  as  a  surface  for^ 
books  and  sculptures.  The  bust 
is  by  Camille  Claudel.  Chairs 
range  from  a  Louis  XV  fauteuil 
to  Claude  Lalaniie'i  crocodile 
creation.  Details' see"  Resources. 
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(isionally  break  into  song  at  their  dinners 


NE  WOULD  HAVE  THOUGHT 

Ithat  Henry  Adams,  who 
lived  there,  or  Henry  James, 
who  visited  with  eagle  eye,  would 
have  noted  the  paradox  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  But  Adams  was  too  busy  be- 
moaning pohtical  corruption  and 
James  escaped  to  Mount  Vernon. 
The  capital  of  the  United  States  is  in 
many  ways  a  very  un-American  city. 
The  prominent  Washington  cou- 
ple with  the  stately  house  live  happily 
according  to  this  contradiction.  "1 
like  Washington  because  it's  quite 
like  Europe,"  says  the  husband. 
Throughout  a  residence  filled  with 
European  and  Asian  art,  decora- 
tions, and  furniture,  practically  the 
only  piece  of  Americana  is  an  eigh- 
teenth-century weather  vane  in  the 
garden.  The  couple  were  just  doing 
what  comes  naturally  when  they 
chose  a  house  that  fronts  on  the  strip 
known  as  Embassy  Row. 

They  didn't  turn  the  house  into  a 
foreign  affair  by  staying  at  home. 
The  husband  has  made  his  family 
business,  founded  in  the  Midwest 
three  generations  ago,  a  global  pres- 
ence. He  and  his  wife  visit  England 
and  Paris  every  spring.  They've 
flown  to  Austria  for  the  opening  of 
the  Salzburg  Festival.  Italian  opera 
plays  on  the  house's  sound  system  all 
the  time;  opera  stars  have  per- 
formed at  their  dinners. 

Its  reasonable  that  gentlemen  and 
ladies  on  the  grand  tour,  curiosity 
seekers  from  Victorian  England, 
hold  resonance  for  this  couple. 
"They  went  anywhere  where  there 
was  sun  and  happiness,"  says  the 
husband,  cradling  one  of  the  por- 
phyry spheres  those  earlier  travelers 
brought  home  from  Greece  and  Italy 
as  souvenirs.  His  wife  has  arranged 
clutches  of  the  lapidary  balls  here — 
by  the  curved  staircase  in  the  front 
hall — and  there — next  to  a  Japanese 
writing  table  in  the  living  room — 

Years  of  globe-trotting  contributed  to 
a  living  room  furnished  with  a  Russian 
games  table  lined  with  Italian  temple 
models,  an  English  chinoiserie  cabinet, 
a  neoclassical  French  armchair,  and  an 
English  child's  chair,  c.  1750.  A  Camille 
Claudel  bronze  rests  on  an  English  table. 
The  rugs  and  pillow  are  Aubussons. 
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around  art  to 
place  Rodin's 


top  of  the  dining 
room  table 


with  her  customar\  sense  of  the  un- 
usual and  dramatic.  It  takes  nerve, 
taste,  and  an  ease  around  art  that 
comes  from  growing  up  with  it.  to 
place  Rodin's  Walking  Man  on  top  of^ 
the  dining  room  table.  Or  to  allow 
the  languorous  Pre-Raphaelite 
beauiv  of  Albert  Joseph  Moore's  .4 
PaDn  Fan  to  nnx  it  uj)  with  a  siiuill  Ro- 
din, The  Minotaur,  and  some  Thai  in- 
cense burners  splashed  with  gold.  Or 
to  put  two  Xapole- 

onRiauteu.isnitiu-    j^  takes  nerve, 

same  room  with  a 

William  and  Marv    taste,  and  a 

black  laccjuer  chi- 

noiseiie  highboy,  a    Considerable  ease 

nineleenth-centurv 
Russian  games  ta- 
ble, and  a  suite  of 
Charles  X  chairs. 
The  house  springs 

^L"P''ses.  Walking  Ma)i  on 

To  sav  that  the 
place  is  dramatic  is 
not  to  suggest  it's 
theatrical.  The  cou- 
ple look  for  some- 
thing in  their  art  and  objects  as  much 
as  on  the  surface:  '"The  things  we  like 
ha\  e  to  ha\e  been  created  with  a  c  er- 
tain  amoiuit  of  energy,  a  spirit  that's 
still  in  them."  says  the  wife.  ""Our 
French  refectory  table,  a  great  oak 
shib  in  the  dining  room,  is  incredibly 
architectural  and  has  that  strength." 
She  and  her  husband  know  that 
the\'re  drawn  to  ainthing  sculptur- 
al, especialK  along  the  strong  impas- 
sioned lines  of  Rodin,  of  his  ill-fated 
mistress,  Camille  Claudel.  or  the 
contemporary  English  artist  Elisa- 
beth Frink  and  her  monumental 
bronzes.  The  attraction  extends — 
or.  more  accurately,  contracts — to  a 
collection  of  eighteenth-  and  nine- 
teenth-centur\  walking  sticks.  se\er- 
al  of  them  topped  with  car\ings  that 
the  wife  describes  as  ""tiin   sculp- 
tures. "  One  has  a  likeness  of  a  Chi- 
nese man  with  a  silver  braid  that  can 
be  raised  to  dispense  perfume;  an- 
other bears  a  portrait  of  Lord  B\ron. 
The  walking  sticks  offer  a  confu- 
sion of  form  and  function  that  ap- 
[jeals  to  the  couple,  who  relish  an 
element  of  fancv.  so  dear  to  the  heart 


A  central  spot  on 
17th-centun  Frenc 
table,  opposite,  is 
reser\ed  for  Rodin: 
one  end  is  set  with 
William  III  candle- 
sticks. Ming  vases,  i 
Queen  .Anne  silver 
ser\  ice  plates.  Ahov 
left:  Fran^ois-Xavie: 
Lalanne's  gorilla 
sculpture  inierrupL* 
the  solemnitv  of  a 
comer  in  the  living 
room.  Left:  Running 
Man  by  Elisabeth 
Frink  is  framed  by 
Claude  Falanne  mil 
in  the  ballroom. 


;)f  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
things  they  own.  This  includes  a  num- 
her  of  pieces  by  the  Frenchman  Pran- 
(."ois-Xavier  Lalanne,  and  his  wife, 
('laude,  who  would  have  done  well  in 
rococo  times  if  they  hadn't  been  born 
into  our  own.  Two  of  Fran^ois-Xavi- 
er's  gorilla  sculptures— which,  if  you 
opened  their  doors,  would  make  dan- 
dy sideboards— flank  an  entryway  in 
the  drawing  room  and  his  banana- 
cluster-shaped  humidor  fools  the  un- 
wary in  the  library.  Claude's  floor-to- 
ceiling  mirror  sprouting  bronze  leaves 
and  tendrils  cast  from  her  garden 
near  Fontainebleau  was  commis- 
sioned after  the  couple  saw  a  wall  of 
smaller  versions  of  the  looking  glass 
chez  Yves  Saint  Laurent.  The  play- 
ful side  of  this  collecting  comes  out 
especially  when  the  couple  enter- 
lam.  "Because  our  dining  table  is  so 
narrow,"  says  the  wife,  "when  we 
seat  people  there  rather  than  at  sev- 
eral round  tables  in  the  ballroom, 
their  knees  touch.  So  we  put  the  wom- 
en on  one  side  and  the  men  on  the 
other."  She  leaves  the  table  bare  of 
linens  and  sets  it  with  statuesque 
Georgian  silver. 

When  she's  not  entertaining,  the 
opposite  end  of  the  table  from  the 
Rodin  is  taken  up  by  her  group  of 
Ching  dynasty  candlesticks:  she  re- 
cently acquired  the  last  known  pair 
of  these  blue  and  white  porcelain  al- 
tarpieces.  Also  in  the  dining  room 
are  four  Ming  vases  from  the  Hatch- 
er collection,  sunken  treasures  res- 
cued from  the  South  China  Sea  only 
eight  years  ago  and  auctioned  off  by 
Christie's  in  Amsterdam  to  some  of 
the  world's  most  competitive  bid- 
ders. Ceramics  are  the  wife's  special 
passion,  not  only  the  museum-qual- 
ity Asian  wares  on  display  along 
one  wall  of  the  dining  room  but  also 
the  Flora  Danica,  Royal  Copenha- 
gen, and  Limoges  pieces  that  line  the 
pantry.  (Continued  on  page  181) 

A  late  18th  century  Japanese  bamboo 
writing  table  is  put  to  use  as  a  bed  tray 
in  the  master  bedroom  where  several 
Chinese  ceremonial  robes  are  on  display. 
The  kidney-shaped  desk  with  inset  book- 
shelves is  English,  c.  1860.  The  painting 
over  the  mantel  is  by  Cara  Costea. 


"The  things  we  like  have  to  have  bee 
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rtain  amount  of  energy,  a  spirit  that's  still  in  them 


Nathaniel  and 
Anne  Kramer, 
'jpp<::a-e.  Below:  In 
*ic\r  living  l=oom, 
Jecorator  Mark 
Zeff  positioned  a 
Breuer  chaise  and 
an  Eileen  Gray 
sofa  at  opposite 
ends  of  a  1930s 
French  rug.  The 
hat-shaped  lamp 
came  from  a  flea 
market.  Nathaniel 
found  the  cubist 
paintings  in  his 
parents'  attic. 
Details  see 
Resource 


I  \ERAL  YEARS  AGO  NATHANIEL 
Tamer  made  a  few  major  changes 
his  hf  e.  He  moved  out  of  his  down- 
)wn  loft,  quit  the  family  investment 
anking  firm,  where  his  "father, 
randfather,  and  almost  every  other 
elative  all  worked,"  and  became  a 
ishion  photographer.  "My  parents 
ere  appalled,"  he  says.  Despite  this 
reach  with  tradition,  however,  the 
pple  really  didn't  fall  so  far  from  the 
ee.  Kramer's  great-grandfather 
Hs  a  photographer — his  1919  pan- 
rama  of  a  Gene  Tunney  fight,  a 
asculine  sea  of  straw  boaters,  hangs 
n  the  dining  room.  And  when 
Lramer  decamped  for  Manhattan's 
pper  East  Side,  he  acquired  an 
partment  in  the  very  same  building 
here  he  grew  up  and  where  his  par- 
nts  still  reside.  "I  decided  it  was  time 
o  live  in  a  real  apartment,"  explains 
<.ramer.  "And  then  he  proceeded  to 
urn  it  right  back  into  a  loft, "jokes  his 
vife  of  nine  months,  Anne,  a  Ger- 
nan-born  model  whom  he  met  three 
/ears  ago  on  a  shoot. 


Iheir apartment,  which  Nathaniel 
believes  was  originally  a  service 
kitchen  and  pantry  for  the  whole 
building,  had  at  some  point  been 
chopped  up  into  an  awkward  two- 
bedroom  dwelling  with  "no  flow  of 
space  and  verv  little  light,"  according 
to  Leonard  Woods  of  Kroeger 
Woods  Associates,  Architects.  By 
knocking  dow  n  walls,  Woods  and  his 
partner,  Keith  Kroeger,  created  a 
"sense  of  loftlike  openness  while  still 
maintaining  private  areas  such  as  the 
bedroom  and  the  study."  The  archi- 
tectural team  brightened  the  gutted 
rooms  by  bleaching  and  pickling  the 
dark  floors.  All  the  old  parquet — a 
jigsaw  puzzle  of  planks,  squares,  and 
herringbones — was  left  intact  so  that 
"you  can  still  make  out  the  blueprint 
of  the  former  apartment,"  says 
Woods.  The  architects"  desire  to,  as 
Woods  puts  it,  "leave  a  record  of 
what  happened" — to  allow  the  apart- 
ment's archaeology  to  remain  appar- 
ent— shows  up,  too,  in  the  remaining 
moldings  that  start  and  stop  accord- 


Focus 

Creating  a 

downtown  loft  on 

the  Upper  East  Side, 

a  photographer 

and  a  model  take  a 

wide-angle 

view  on  style 

By  Amy  Fine  Collins 

Photographs  by 
Michael  Mundy 

Produced  by  Anne  Foxley 
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Original  parquet  floors  outline  the  apartment's  former  layout 


iiig  to  the  (Jiigiiial  plan.  The  existing 
doors,  which  had  been  painted  innu- 
merable times,  were  simply  stripped 
and  waxed.  "Their  weathei -beaten 
look  is  in  keeping  with  the  loft  aes- 
thetic," says  Kroeger.  "The  apart- 
ment was  really  treated  like  a  gallery 
space  because  we  knew  Nathaniel 
would  fill  it  with  interesting  objects." 
Once  Kroeger  Woods  laid  out 
these  backgrounds.  Mark  Zeff  came 
on  board  to  fill  in  the  foregrounds 
with  a  mix  of  his  own  designs  and 
several  decades'  worth  of  modernist 
forms.  Worked  up  from  a  napkin 
sketch,  Zeff's  glass-topped  and 
wooden-legged  dining  table  bears 
11  aces  of  his  idol  Jacques-Emile 
Ruhlmann's  spare  polished  aesthet- 
ic. Surrounding  it  are  Zeffs  steel  and 
cherrywood  Equus  chairs,  named 
for  the  slender  ball-tipped  tail  that 
extends  from  the  center  slat.  I  he 
horsey  allusion  couldn't  be  more  apt 


for  Anne,  an  avid  equestrian  who 
spends  weekends  riding  on  Long  Is- 
land, where  the  couple  is  building  a 
country  house.  "When  we're  in  the 
city,  we  live  in  the  dining  room,"  she 
says.  "I've  even  used  it  as  my  photo- 
editing  room,"  adds  Nathaniel,  who 
says  tfiat  for  them  entertaining  usu- 
ally means  "hanging  out  here  with  a 
few  old  friends,  eating,  and  then 
watching  TV  in  the  study." 

Sympathetic  to  Kroeger  Woods's 
work,  Zeff  tampered  with  only  one 
section  of  their  reconstruction.  To 

To  draw  light  from  tfie  study  into  tfie 
entrance  hall,  above,  Zeff  installed  a 
shoji-style  screen  crowned  by  a  steel 
valance.  A  newly  exposed  steel  girder 
post  offers  an  unexpected  counterpoint 
to  the  cherrywood  paneling.  Left:  A  Zeff- 
designed  mobile  set  of  shelves  supports 
vintage  cameras  and  Italian  giass. 
Opposite:  Zeffs  sandblasted-glass  dining 
table  floats  over  the  cherrywood  seats  of 
his  Equus  chairs.  Lamps  by  Noguchi. 
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i'.ilow  light  to  flood  from  the  study 
iiito  die  entratue  hall,  he  took  out  the 
study  wall  and  inserted  a  sliding  sho- 
ji-style  screen  of  sandblasted  glass. 
To  hide  its  overhead  tracking  device, 
Zef f  installed  a  large  steel  valance 
curved  to  suggest  what  he  calls  a 
"nineteenth-century    silhouette" — a 
form  echoed,  on  a  smaller  scale,  over 
the  studv  window.  And  in  one  of  his 
most  daring  moves,  Zeff,  acting  on 
instinct,  ripped  the  plasterboard  off 
an  ordinary  column  opposite  the 
front  door  and  cieated  out  of  the  ex- 
posed steel  girder  post  a  rugged  fo- 
cal point  for  the  apartment. 

I  he  entrance  hall  is  articulated  on 
one  side  by  this  metal  monolith  and 
on  the  other  by  a  set  of  movable  glass 
and  steel  shelves.  Castored  and  at- 
tached by  a  pivot  to  the  wall,  "it  sepa- 
rates the  dining  room  from  the 
entranceway,"  says  Zeff.  The  shelves 
also  help  partition  Anne's  office 
where  a  slyly  naive  rug  she  designed 
for  her  husband  as  a  surprise  birth- 
day gift  rests  below  her  sleek  oiderly 
desk.  "I  doodled  a  stick  figure  in  red 
crayon  on  a  scrap  of  newspaper  and 
(i.  Fried  Carpet  reproduced  it  in  ex- 
act facsimile,"  Anne  relates. 

Just  beyond,  the  living  room 
stretches  out,  anchored  by  an  Eileen 
Gray  .sofa  slipcovered  in  deep  blue 
canvas.  Its  rectilinear  lines  are  soft- 
ened by  the  loojjy  contours  of  a  cork 
kidney-shaped  coffee  table  picked 
up  at  a  Los  Angeles  flea  market  by 
Nathaniel's  stylist  friend,   Muriel 
I'han-Van- Thiet.  And  on  a  chest 
nearby  stands  another  of  her  unoi- 
thodox  discoveries,  a  cockeyed  top- 
per-shaped lamp  that  might  have 
illmiiinaicd  the  Mad  Hatter's  tea  par- 
ly. "Muriel  calls  from  wherever  she's 
traveling  to  teiupt  us  with  her  finds," 
explains  Nathaniel.  No  stranger  to 
oul-ol-town  flea  markets  himself,  he 
displays  on  (he  coffee  table  a  group  of 
sixties  bud        (Coniin ued  on  page  1 78) 

In  tfie  bedroom,  Robert  Mapplethorpe 
photofrtaphs  rest  on  a  cherrywood  and 
iron  bookcase  Zeff  designed  to  dovetail 
with  the  arced  headboard.  Fhe  steel 
tables  are  a  1929  Cihareau  design  from 
Kcart  International.  Nathaniel's  rowing 
machine  doubles  as  a  wall  sculpture. 
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ROUND  192,-1  A  YOUN- 
gjer  neighbor  asked 
southern    Cahtornia 
andscape   architect 
Florence  Yoch  what 
a  would-be  garden 
designer   should 
studv.  Voch's  list  began  with  lour 
vears  of  Latin  and  chemistrv.  Given 
her  own  and  her  clients'  taste  for 
Mediterranean  stvles  and  details — 
Iialianate  in  particular — the  Latin 
isn't  surprising.  But  chemistrv?  As 
one  of  the  most  notable  designers 
then  working  on  the  West  Cloast.  she 
certainlv  spent  little  time  investigat- 
ing ion  exchange  in  the  rhizosphere. 
Still,  it  is  chemistrv  ot  a  sort— per- 
haps even  alchemv — that  informs 
her  best  gardens. 

At  II  Brolino.  a  seven-acre  estate  m 
McMitecito  near  Santa  Barbara.  Cali- 
fornia, she  married  straight  line  to 
curve,  house  to  garden,  and  the 
whole  to  the  landscape  w  ith  a  chem- 
istrv that  verges  on  magic.  Created  in 
1922-23  for  lumber  heiress  Marx- 
Stewart  around  a  fine  simple  Medi- 
terranean-stvle  villa  designed  bv  ar- 
chitect Cteorge  Washington  Smith. 
the  garden  looks  north  to  a  saddle  in 
the  Santa  Ynez  Mountains  and  south 
and  west  to  the  sweep  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel. 

In  Italian  bwlo  means  an  enclosed 
garden;  perhaps  the  diminutive  -nw 
makes  sense  in  the  context  ( )i  the  im- 
mense ranch  from  which  this  estate 
and  neighboring  properties  were 
carved.  But  the  name  is  too  modest. 
e\  en  so.  since  the  garden  consists  of  a 
whole  series  of  linked  terraces, 
edged  in  walls  or  hedges  and  sup- 
ported bv  stone  ramparts,  surround- 
ing the  L-shaped  house  on  all  but  the 
street  front  to  the  east.  This  framing 
is  the  kev  to  II  Brolino's  beautv.  The 
hedging,  clipped  bv  hand  into  sharp 
angles,  makes  green  walls;  stucco 
walls  covered  with  creeping  fig  ap- 
pear to  be  preciselv  carved  hedges 

Bevond  walls  covered  in  creeping  fig. 
Florence  Yoch's  topian  of  boxwood, 
euonvmous,  and  eugenia  lines  the  path 
to  an  Italianate  fountain  and  an  aiched 
exedra.  The  axial  vista  links  II  Brolino's 
parterre  with  the  Santa  Ynez  Mountains. 
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U  liappcii  to  carry  stone  uiiis.  In 
)ntrast  to  this  fornialitv,  other  walls 
local  yellow  sandstone  ai  e  irregu- 
l\  dressed  so  that  ihev  look  as 
ough  thev  had  simply  been  pic  ked 
from  the  nearby  landscape  cuul 
down  here.  Their  bulls  and 
hers  bring  the  light  browns  ol  the 
mmer  hills  beyond  the  ramparts 
into  the  garden.  If  11  Brolino  were  to 
bear  a  coat  of  arms,  it  wi^uld  show  a 
pair  of  gardener's  shears  and  ti 
stonemason's  hammer. 

Prom  the  street,  monumental  iion 
gates  open  onto  a  broad  gravel  court. 
The  \isitor  who  turns  immediately 


'ft 


to  lace  the  house  might  think  the 


rden  consists  of  nothing  more 
m  the  elegant  arches  and  cork- 
strews  of  topiaiN  flanking  the  door 
and  the  slender  columns  of  Italian 
cypress  that  rise  against  the  walls.  A 
turn  to  the  right,  however,  is  a  glori- 
ous shock.  There,  climbing  the  slope 
and  framed  between  rounded 


mountain  peaks,  is  an  astonishing  to 
piary  partei  re,  terraced  behind  c 
stone  rampart. 

As  fantastical  as  its  immense  leal 
l)irds  and  twin-domed  cake  stands 
a])pear,  thev  are  sc  aled  to  the  hills tx' 
hind,  and  they  become  pai  I  of  the  in- 
tricate geometry  of  straight  line  and 
curve.   The  axial  path  leads  diieclK 
up  liom  the  front  door,  ending  at  the 
far  northern  end  of  the  gaiden  in  <i 
large  exedra,  a  stone  arch  with  bi^ 
eucalyptus  trees  set  off-center  he 
hind  it.  As  Yoch's  cousin  James  j, 
\'och  explains  in  Landscaping  tin- 
American  Dream,  a  recent  study  of  her 
work  published  by  Harry  N.  Abrams 
Sagapress,  she  redesigned  the  exe- 

Topian  near  the  front  door,  above, 
mimics  arcfies  designed  by  the  architect 
George  Washington  Smith.  Center  left: 
Florence  Yoch  in  1915.  Left:  Yoch's 
sketch  for  the  stone  exedra  is  one  of  a 
series  of  drawings  analyzing  scale  within 
the  landscape.  Opposite  above:  A  detail  of 
her  planting  plan  shows,  from  left,  the 
gravel  court,  sunken  garden,  and  cutting 
beds.  Opposite  below:  A  Florentine  well  is 
the  focal  point  of  the  sunken  garden. 


Ii\i'  tiiiK's,  making  it  taller  so  the 
inl.iiiis  could  not  dwarf  it  and 
>.  cning  its  upright  classical  ele\a- 
ti  I  with  buttresslike  supports. 

1  (rout  of  the  exedra  is  a  simple 
Mii.ite  touiitain  sui mounted  by 
;  arh  eighteenth  centui)   Diana 
Iding  a  ratlui   phallit  bow).    The 
\  of  the  gaiden  from  Diana's 
iitain  is  excelled  only  by  that  from 
second-story  windows  of  tlie 
l^e.  Long  low  lectangles  of  fK)x- 
1(1  l)order  the  topiai  v,  punctuat- 
ii  the  ends  of  the  path  by  taller 
mds.  Deeper  inside  the  parterre, 
I  light  lines  dissolve  into  labyrin- 
l  le  scrolls  of  box  and  euonymus, 
c  of  which  emerge  taller  rounded 
f  ms  cut  from  a  eugenia  that  puts 
c  lovely  dull  red  new  growth  in  ear- 
i  >pring.  From  Diana's  vantage 
J  lU  or  froin  the  house,  the  geome- 
t   plays  wondeiful  foieshortening 
C  ks,  distoi  ting  the  onlooker's  sense 
(  actual  dimensions  and  perspec- 
t  .  It  is  easy  to  see  in  this  garden  of 
(  arly  1920s  how  Yoch  would  lat- 
in lecome  an  important  designer  of 


It  is  easv  to  see  in  this  garden 
how  Yoch  would  later  become  a 
film  set  designer:  she  understood 
how  to  manipulate  perception 
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If  II  Brolino  were  t( 
bear  a  coat  of  arms. 

it  would  show  a 
pair  of  gardener's 
shears  and  a  stone- 
mason's hammer 

landscape  sets  for  films  like  Gone  wilt 
the  Wind:  she  understood  how  to  ma 
nipulate  perception.  But  more  im 
portant  at  II  Brolino,  the  mixec 
patterning  of  the  parterre  makes  i 
singularly  graceful  transition  be 
tween  the  rectangular  architectura 
mass  and  the  hilly  landscape. 

To  east  and  west,  hidden  behitii 
hedges,  are  two  smaller  parterres 
I  he  eastern  one  is  a  four-square  pat 
tern  of  box  with  low  Ligmtrum  tex 
atnim  inside,  each  square  outlining 
the  shape  of  a  different  suit  in  aded 
of  cards.  (Older  photos  of  the  gardet 
do  not  show  this  parterre,  and  a 
none  of  the  w  indows  of  the  origina 
house  overlook  it,  it  may  not  havt 
been  planned  by  Yoch.)  The  westerr 
parterre  is  a  transition  to  the  infor 
mal  agapanthus-  and  clivia-planted 
oak  woodland  beyond,  its  nea 
squares  enclosing  pear  trees  and  es 
paliered  roses. 

The  ell  of  George  Washington 
Smith's  \illa  looks  south  and  west 
embracing  a  patio  that  complementsi 
the  fairlv  narrow  living  and  dinino' 
rocMiis  within.  Yoch  designed  tl- 
surrounding  garden  rooms  for  sui 
prise,  for  intimacy,  and  for  ease. 
Here  the  axes  are  all  skewed.  From 
the  gravel  court  at  the  western  end  of 
the  house  a  little  iron  gate  leads  down 
into  a  sunken  (Continued  on  page  182) 

Japanese  boxwood  traces  plaving  card 
suits,  opposite.  Althougli  this  parterre  m^^ 
not  have  been  part  of  Yoch's  original 
plan,  the  juxtaposition  of  clipped  foliage 
and  rugged  local  sandstone  walls  is  true 
to  her  design.  Above  left:  Canterbun  bell 
and  roses  bloom  near  an  orange  tree  and 
trumpet  vine  outside  the  main  parterre. 
Left:  Rose  standards  and  an  ancient  oak 
flank  the  axis  through  a  balustraded 
terrace  above  the  nearly  hidden  lily  pond 
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)n  his  New  York  loft,  Rome- 
basf  t  jTt  dealer  Gian  Enzo 
Sj.«ej  -lie.,  opposite,  sits  in  front 
of  '  V  njficme,  a  1 988  canvas  by 
Gi<!3J  ?i  Dessi,  whom  Sf>erone 
i-epiTcsents.  Below:  On  an  18th 
century  Italian  rococo  console, 
wooden  vessels  from  Nepal 
and  Tibet  surround  a  stuffed 
bird  specimen  in  a  glass  case. 


A  Fine  Italian  Eye 

In  a  New  York  loft,  art  dealer  Gian  Enzo  Sperone 

NSTALLS  A    GALLERY    FOR    EVERYDAY    LIFE.    By    MaRTIN    FiLLER 

Photographs    by    Oberto    Gili      Produced    by    Jacqueline    Gonnet 
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"  RACED  TO  ITS  GREEK  ROOTS. 

Xche  word  "cosmopolitan"  can 
be  taken  to  mean  a  person 
who  li\es  in  a  imi\ersal  citv.  On  the 
evidence  of  his  remarkable  New 
York  pied-a-terre,  the  Rome-based 
contemporary  art  dealer  Gian  Enzo 
Sperone  might  be  deemed  to  be  a 
leading  citizen  of  that  global  commu- 
nit\ .  composed  in  large  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  international  art  world. 
Precisely  where  this  sophisticated 
domicile  might  be  is  not  readilv  ap- 
parent at  fnst  glance,  except  perhaps 
for  a  few  of  the  telltale  details  that 
gi\  e  it  away  as  a  downtown  New  York 
loft.  But  this  is  not  one  of  those  it- 
could-be-anvwhere  interiors  tvpical 
(){  the  uptown  condominium  towers 
favored  bv  the  foreign  flight-capital 
crowd.  That  the  inhabitant  is  a  man 
of  exceptional  cultivation  and  inde- 
pendence is  as  definite  as  the  cultural 
identity  of  his  home  is  vague. 

Owner  of  Italv's  most  influential 
contemporarv  art  gallerv.  Sperone 
was  an  early  European  champion  of 
American  art  of  the  sixues.  discover- 
er of  the  Arte  Povera  school,  and 
maker  (jf  the  reputations  of  such 
eighties  stars  as  Francesco  Clemente 
and  Mimmo  Paladino.  Since  1975  he 
has  been  a  partner,  with  Angela 
Westwater.  in  the  SoHo  gallerv  Sper- 
one Westwater  representing  such 
major  figures  as  the  painter  Susan 
Rothenherg  and  the  sculptor  Rich- 
ard Long,  in  addition  to  such  emerg- 
ing talents  as  the  voung  duo  of  David 
-McDermott  and  Peter  McGough. 

f  rom  tall  to  spring,  during  the  art 
season.  Sperone  comes  to  New  York 
seven  or  eight  times,  staving  about  a 
week  each  month.  Tired  of  hotels,  he 
decided  to  take  a  loft  in  a  late  nine- 
teenth centur\  building,  and  the  re- 
sult is  an  intriguing  mixture  of 
palazzo  and  caravansary.  "Mv  first 
idea,"  explains  Sperone.  "was  to  cre- 
ate a  silent  Franciscan  setting.  But  in 
the  end  I  was  won  over  b\  m\  nature, 
which  IS  that  of  a  fetishist  traveler. 
•And  now,  as  you  can  see,  the  loft  is 
more  like  a  bazaar.  The  truth  is  that  I 
love  the  stvleofliving  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  central  .Asia  just  as  much  as 
thelazvand  routine  life  one  happens 


Renovated  by  architect  Alan 
Wanzenberg,  the  loft  is  a 
spare  backdrop  for  a  highly 
personal  collection  of  art  and 
objects.  Columns  framing  the 
sitting  area  are  the  stripped- 
down  wooden  originals.  At 
right,  Richard  Long's  1988 
Missouri  Mud  Footprints. 
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than  hold  its  own  against  the  considerable  visual  competition 


to  lead  in  a  Western  house."  Bii' 
there  is  nothing  at  all  ordinary  abon 
the  way  Sperone  has  arranged  th 
clean,  handsomely  finished  spat 
renovated  for  him  by  Manhattai 
based  architect  Alan  Wanzenberg. 

"The  art  is  the  big  story  there, 
concedes  Wan/.enberg.  "I  knew  i 
would  be  strong  and  subject  to  a  cei 
tain  amount  of  fluidity.  Art  require 
a  volume  around  it  and  each  can  en  j 
rich  the  other,  but  a  certain  amount' 
of  detail  was  needed  to  give  it  a  do 
mestic  character.  Gian  Enzo  wantc 
a  place  that  had  a  certain  ease  and  a( 
cessibility,  and  the  trick  was  to  let  tht 
progression  of  spaces  capture  that." 

Entering  the  sprawling  loft  from 
an  elevator,  one  steps  into  a  broad 
entry  area  flanked  on  one  side  by  ;i 
pair  of  rhapsodic  roQoco  console  ta 
bles  and  on  the  other  by  a  pair  ot 
leather-covered  eighteenth-centur\ 
Italian  chairs  pulled  up  to  a  round  ta 
ble  skirted  to  the  floor  in  richly  col- 
ored patterned  silk.  This  statel\ 
arrangement  would  not  be  out  ol 
place  in  the  salone  of  a  Roman  n()bi( 
That  is,  were  it  not  for  the  slartlin. 
things  Sperone  has  placed  anions, 
those  decorous  totems  of  tradition 
Though  one  of  the  flamboyant  con- 
soles is  janmied  with  blue  and  while; 
porcelain,  the  other  holds  a  slew  of  I 
folkloric  wooden  vessels  from  thi 
Himalayas  which  surround  a  nine- 
teenth-century stuffed  bird  in  a  glass 
case,  one  of  several  unnerving  taxi- 
dermy displays  throughout  the  loft. 

On  a  wall  near  the  table  where 
Sperone  takes  his  morning  coffee, 
hangs  a  drawing  Richard  Long  made 
by  dipping  his  right  foot  into  mud 
and  imprinting  it  around  a  large 

The  loft  contains  many  works  by  noted 
contemporary  artists,  including  Long's 
floor  piece  SoHo  Circles,  1989,  top  left. 
Behind  it,  Alexis  Rockman's  1990  canvas 
Phylum  II,  at  left,  and  Peter  McDermott 
and  David  McGough's  1985  Reformatory 
Future,  1908.  Left:  Francesco  Clemente's 
Keystone,  1983,  and  Cy  1  wombly's  Suma, 
1982.  Opposite:  In  his  bedroom,  Sperone 
wakes  up  to  an  ever-changing  wall  of 
favorites,  ranging  from  classics  by  Leger 
and  Chirico  to  an  Andy  Warhol  Manlyn 
and  Yves  Klein's  blue  figural  smears 
from  the  Anthropometries  series  of  1961. 


itieel  (){  paper.  That  priniitixe  ini- 

»ulse  is  echoed  in  the  aboriginal- 
)()k.ing  colli  111  lis  that  niarl<.  the 

ransition  into  the  loft's  largest  area. 

Hit  as  it  turns  out,  they  are  actually 

A()  of  the  structure's  existing  wood- 

11  supports  stripped  down  by  the  ar- 
chitect to  their  basic  material.  As 

A^anzenberg  notes,  "Columns  can  be 
problem  in  what  they  imply,  so  we 

wok  a  bit  of  the  edge  off  that." 
The  huge  sweep  of  open  space  is 

!i\ ided  between  a  sitting  area  at  the 

treet  end  and  a  larger  gallery  area  at 
ijhe  center  of  the  typically  long  and 

larrow  floor-through.  One  of 
-.ong's  hallmark  floor  pieces — con- 

entric  rings  of  granite  paving 
jlocks,  entitled  SoHo  Circles — gives  it 

he  aura  of  a  citified  Stonehenge. 

At  the  rear  are  two  bedrooms. 
Sperone's  eighteenth-century  Ital- 
ian iron  tester  bed  faces  a  verv  per- 
sonal and  ever-changing  gallery  of 
small  works,  which  he  customarily 


adds  to  and  subti  acts  tioin  during  his 
sojourns.  They  range  from  delicately 
detailed  Indian  miniatures  to  the 
suggestive  figural  smears  of  one  of 
Yves  Klein's  famous  Ayithropometries 
series  of  1 96 1  (immortalized  in  the 
film  Mondo  Cane,  Klein  had  naked 
models  slather  themselves  with  blue 
gouache  and  rt)ll  around  on  paper). 
The  guest  bedroom  breaks  all  the 
middle-class  rules  for  a  comforting 
home  awav  from  home.  Yet  those 
who  stay  in  it  will  find  much  to  nour- 
ish their  creative  imaginations,  if  not 
to  soothe  their  sense  of  displace- 
ment. Odd  juxtapositions  of  form, 
line,  texture,  and  material  are  the 
only  constant.  The  bed  and  its  adja- 
cent table  are  coxered  in  intricately 
embroidered  fabrics  from  Uzbeki- 
stan, while  over  the  bed  hangs  a  Ti- 
betan Buddhist  tanka.  On  a  rough- 
hewn  countrv  table  is  a  surreal  paint- 
ing of  common  garden  mollusks,  a 
row  of  silver-encrusted  women's 


headdresses  iioin  Afghanistan,  and 
a  garish  enameled  Satsuma  vase.  A 
chrome  and  leather  moderne  lounge 
chair  adds  an  urban  counterpoint  to 
the  pungent  oriental  exoticism. 

The  works  in  Sperone's  collection, 
including  arresting  paintings  by  Cle- 
niente,  Paladino,  and  Gianni  Dessi, 
can  more  than  hold  their  own  against 
the  considerable  visual  competition. 
The  striking  interrelationships  be- 
tween art  and  objects  are  never  fac- 
ile, as  many  collectors  can  be  in 
setting  up  too-perfect  analogies  of 
pictures  and  furniture.  Interestingly 
for  an  art  dealer,  Gian  Enzo  Sperone 
does  not  establish  a  hierarchy  of  fine 
art  over  decorative  art.  Perhaps  his 
quite  literal  belief  in  the  spiritual 
power  of  inanimate  objects  gives  his 
American  home  such  a  potent  quali- 
ty. As  he  says,  "Great  poets  and  great 
craftsmen  all  make  the  history  of  art. 
The  fact  is,  it's  almost  certain  that, 
like  dogs,  objects  too  have  a  soul."  A 
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1  iove  the  stvle  of  life  in  Asian  nomadic  tribes  as  much  as  the  ro^ 


ne  happens  to  lead  in  a  Western  house" 


Sperone's  eye  for  the 
exotic  makes  for  an 
unconventional  guest 
room.  A  demonic 
untitled  1989  Clemente 
hangs  above  Mimmo 
Paladino's  1990 
Souvenirs  next  to  the 
18th-century  Italian 
bed.  Beneath  Alexis 
Rockman's  Snaib  and 
Slugs,  1990,  an  array 
of  Afghan  women's 
silver  headdresses. 


! 


I've  always  wanted  to  combine 
food  with  fashion,"  says  Zang  Toi, 
opposite,  with  his  sketch,  inset, 
of  an  outfit  from  his  1991  resort 
collection.  His  onion  flowers, 
bottom  left,  have  the  same  flair 
as  his  denim  jacket  with  heart 
buttons,  bottom  right.  Below:  The 
dining  area  in  Toi's  showroom. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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"I  like  decorative 

food — onion  flowers, 

pepper  flowers, 

lots  of  color" 
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Al.AVSIAN-BORN 

fashion  design- 
er Zang  Toi  says 
food  is  like  fash- 
ion :  "When 
voui  c  making  clothes,  it'sjust  a  piece 
of  cloth  luitil  vou  add  the  decoration 
and  the  look — then  it"s  fashion.  The 
same  with  food.  Once  you  start  deco- 
rating it,  you  make  it  appetizing. 
Food  should  be  beautiful." 

The  Malaysian  Chinese  specialties 
that  Toi  whips  up  in  the  airv  kitchen 
behind  his  showroom  and  workshop 
are  wonderful  to  look  at:  a  plate  ot 
tinv  spring  rolls  atop  an  Italian  wire 
.  stand  full  of  roses  and  delphiniums, 
curried  chicken  with  golden  quail 
eggs  and  onion  flowers  on  a  gold- 
bordered  Limoges  platter,  coconut 
creme  caramel  w  rapped  in  gold  rib- 
bon. They  are  also  so  wonderful  to 
taste  that  invitations  to  lunch  in  Toi's 
showroom  are  almost  as  hot  a  com- 
modity among  fashion  editors  and 
buyers  as  a  table  at  La  Grenouille. 

"Eating  beautiful  food  has  always 
been  part  of  m\  life,"  Zang  Toi  con- 
fides. The  youngest  of  seven  chil- 
dren, he  grew  up  on  the  east  coast  of 
Malavsia  where  his  father  owned  a 
grocery  store.  "My  family  loves  to 
eat,"  he  says.  "We  all  cook.  One 
brother,  Luon.  is  a  professional  chef, 
and  when  I  w  as  little,  I  used  to  w  atch 
him.  I  was  the  taster.  1  guess  it 
rubbed  off."  Zang's  recipes  are  full 
of  references  to  his  family:  Moms 
Magical  Shrimp.  Sister  Mevs  Golden 
Mixed  Malaysian  X'egetables,  Dad's 
Fabulous  Curried  Chicken.  (They 
are  also  full  of  thirteens — "mv  lucky 
number,"  he  savs,  laughing.) 

Toi  left  Malaysia  at  eighteen  to  fin- 
ish high  school  in  Canada.  Then  it 
was  on  to         (Continued  on  page  1 78) 

On  a  table  draped  with  velvet,  apposite 
above,  Toi  ser\es  up  a  Malavsian  Cliinese 
feast  of  curried  cliicken;  rice  garnished 
with  whole  cloves,  opposite  below  left: 
Zang's  iced  tea  served  in  faux  tortoise 
glasses  from  Henri  Bendel,  above  right; 
and  gift-\\Tapped  coconut  flan,  right. 
Opposite  below  right:  Model  Anne  Marie 
Regal  relaxes  in  an  orange  and  red  moire 
pantsuit  from  tfie  1991  fall  collection. 
Far  right:  Toi  added  leopard  print  and 
chartreuse  borders  to  an  industrial  carpet. 
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Louise  Grunwald 
does  not  set  herself 
up  as  a  collector, 
but  she  surprised 
Viennese  curators 
with  the  assurance 
of  her  eye 


RS.  HENRY  AN- 
atole  Grunwald  is 
that  rarity  among 
New  Yorkers — 
s  o  m  e  o  n  e  w  h  o 
lives  half  a  block 
away  from  the  house  in  which  she 
was  raised  and  from  which  she  was 
first  married.  She  doesn't  want  to 
move  up,  down,  or  sideways  from 
New  York,  NY  1 002 1 .  She  just  wants 
to  stay  there  forever  with  her  hus- 
band of  four  years.  Formerly  editor 
in  chief  of  Time  Inc.,  Henry  Grun- 
wald retired  in  1987  and  was  forth- 
with appointed  United  States 
ambassador  to  Austria,  serving  in  Vi- 
enna, the  citv  in  which  he  was  born 
and  which  he  had  left  as  a  refugee  af- 
ter the  Anschluss  in  1938. 

Louise  Grunwald  has  had  her 


present  apartment  on  the  Uppc 
East  Side  since  not  long  before  slu 
and  Henry  Grunwald  were  married 
"This  was  Gianni  Agnelli's  apart 
ment,  with  all  his  things  in  it,"  she  exi 
plains.  "He  had  a  big  Manet  here  anr- 
a  Turner  of  Venice  over  the  sofa,  th( 
front  hall  was  all  Picassos — picture^ 
from  every  period — and  there  wen 
five  Matisses.  The  decorating  hac 
been  done  by  Frangoise  de  la  Renti 
in  two  weeks.  It  was  all  draped,  and  ii 
was  very  attractive — Indian  cottons 
and  things  like  that."  Other  people 
might  have  been  intimidated  by  the 
thought  of  the  great  paintings  and 
seduced  (as  many  a  visitor  had  been  i 
bv  the  draped  cottons.  But  althougl 
Louise  Grunwald  does  not  set  herselt 
up  as  a  collector,  she  is  perfectly  se- 
cure in  her  tastes.  When  in  Vienna, 
she  surprised  the  staff  of  the  Kunst- 
historisches  Museum  by  the  amount 
that  she  knew  and  the  assurance  of 
her  eye. "Imagine,"  one  of  them  said, 
"an  ambassadress  who  never  yawns." 

Louise  Grimwald  has  been  a  life 
long  looker — here,  there,  and  cver\ 
where — and  a  lifelong  nester,  too 
who  loves  to  have  things  around  h' 
that  she  has  found.  She  is  also  a  quit  k 
visual  study  who  thrives  on  a  littlt 
homework.  "I  can't  imagine  going  to 
Mozambique  without   knowing 
something  about  it  before  I  got 
there,"  she  will  say,  already  alight  at  I 
the  very  name  of  that  remote  island.  1 

Her  tastes  were  not  inherited.  "Ii 
was  brought  up  in  a  house  on  a  grand  i 
scale  built  by  Delano  &:  Aldrich,  the  j 
architects  of  so  many  big  houses  on 
Park  Avenue.  My  mother  didn't  care 
much  about  pictures  or  furniture, 
and  my  grandmother  left  the  most  | 
hideous  junk.  But  my  mother  did! 
care  about  clothes  and  about  bibe- 
lots.  It  was  through  her  that  I  learned 
about  flea  markets,  especially  in  Par-  \ 
is  but  also  in  India  and  Bangkok — all  I 

A  Zoffany  portrait  of  a  judge,  left,  [ 

presides  over  the  library.  C.arf)et  from        j 
Saxony.  Opposite  above:  Old-master  \ 

drawings  are  displayed  in  the  morning      i 
room  near  Regency  chairs  and  a  Parish-    | 
Hadley  designed  banquette  in  Cowtan 
&  Tout  damask.  Opposite  below:  A  1 7th- 
centur\  Flemish  satyr  stands  alongside 
fragments  of  Greek  and  Egvptian  figures. 


cr  the  place.  One  of  the  great 
ings  about  being  married  to  Henry 
hat  he  enjoys  antiquing  as  much  as 
lo.  Most  men  hate  it,  but  he  can 
rnd  five  hours  going  from  shop  to 
.op  on  a  Saturday.  When  Henry 
lilt  a  house  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 
'  decorated  it  together.  We  found 
erything  on  our  travels,  and  noth- 
g  cost  anything. 

"I  was  still  single  when  I  set  out  to 
)  this  apartment.  It  was  a  moment 
hen  everyone  was  becoming  very 
nglish,  very  chichi,  very  faux  every- 
ling.  I  said  to  my  decorators  Albert 
adley  and  Gary  Hager  of  Parish- 
ladley,  'I  can't  look  at  those  apart- 
lents  anymore.  They're  so 
verdone.'  I  don't  want  fakery.  I 
ant  natural  walls.  I  don't  want  tas- 
'Is  and  tiebacks.  I  want  the  rooms  to 
e  a  background  for  pictures  and  ob- 


jects and  furniture  that  I  like.  I  don't 
want  anyone  to  walk  in  and  say, 
'Those  are  the  most  extraordinary 
curtains  1  have  ever  seen.'  By  now  a 
lot  of  people  have  discovered  that 
beige  is  a  nice  color,  but  I  think  we 
did  interesting  things  w  ith  it  then. 

"This  was  just  a  pied-a-terre  for 
the  Agnellis.  They  spent  at  tops  a 
month  a  year  here,  so  there  weren't 
many  bookcases  in  the  apartment.  I 
had  to  add  and  add  and  add.  Then 
Henry  came  into  my  life  and  I  really 
had  to  add.  Combining  his  books  and 
mine  was  like  combining  two  armies. 
And  we  both  like  to  look  at  pictures, 
too.  It  was  fun,  though,  because  I 
came  here  from  a  much  bigger 
apartment.  With  the  lower  ceilings, 
some  things  edited  themselves — 
some  of  the  furniture  was  just  toe:) 
big.  There  was  a  green  eglomise  mir- 


i. 


I 


:oi  that  I  loved.  When  I  asked  Al- 
■ei  t.  'Can't  we  use  it  somewhere?'  he 
said,  'Louise,  you  can  use  it  if  you 
dont  mind  it  sitting  on  the  floor.' 

"I  never  put  things  into  storage.  I 
sell  them.  It's  not  simply  the  econom- 
ics of  it.  I  just  don't  believe  that  things 
do  well  in  storage.  Gilt  crumbles,  for 
instance,  so  wh\  have  to  worry  about 
it?  You  should  be  able  to  put  your 
feet  up  on  the  furniture.  In  my  old 
apartment,  I  had  a  Bessarabian  rug 
in  a  room  I  hardiv  ever  used,  and  ev- 
ery summer  it  had  to  be  restored. 
Who  needs  that?  I  wouldn't  own  fine 
French  furniture  that  needed  a  spe- 
cial humidifying  system  and  an  ex- 
pert to  come  and  pamper  it  every 
month.  We  have  every  kind  of  thing 
in  this  apartment — every  period,  ev- 
ery place,  every  quality.  That's  a 
good  tray,  that's  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury English  chair,  but  this  telephone 
table  I  found  at  a  tag  sale.  There's  no 
common  denominator." 

I  don't  quite  believe  that.  There  is 
the  common  denominator  of  private 
and  shared  affection.  There  is  also 
the  common  denominator  of  a  taste 
that  is  none  the  less  sturdy  for  being 
without  pretension.  "The  mixture  of 
things  fits  in  with  our  life.  We  have  a 
lot  of  different  kinds  of  friends.  We 
don't  travel  in  a  pack  or  in  one  kind 
of  group.  We  have  a  load  of  voung 
journalists  who  come  here.  I  want  al- 
ways to  have  young  people  in  my  life, 
and  I  don't  want  them  to  come  to  our 
apartment  and  think,  'Can  I  walk  on 
this?  Which  fork  do  I  use?'  I  want  to 
be  really  comfy,  really  relaxed. 
That's  why  I  like  to  have  things  that 
belonged  to  friends — torcheres  that 
were  at  Ditchley  when  Ronnie  and 
Marietta  Tree  were  there,  some 
things  bought  from  Kittv  Miller's 

Green  leather-covered  chairs  that  once 
belonged  to  Nancy  Lancaster  surround 
an  early  19th  centurv  English  mahoganv 
dining  table  set  with  Chamberlain 
Worcester  porcelain.  Light  reflects  off 
lacquered  walls  and  a  mirrored  screen 
designed  by  Syrie  Maugham.  Famine, 
one  of  a  pair  of  paintings  by  Alexandre- 
Frangois  Desportes.  hangs  above  an 
18th-century  Italian  inlaid  console  (Feast 
accompanies  a  matching  console  against 
the  opposite  wall).  Carpet  from  Rosecore. 
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sale,  and  a  tea  set  that  came  from  a 
tag  sale  at  the  house  in  Washington 
in  which  a  friend  of  mine  had  died. 
Kven  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanmca 
came  from  the  house  of  a  friend." 

In  this  apartment  the  past  is  not 
dwelt  on,  but  it  is  cherished.  Even  a 
cruel  past  can  have  a  happy  ending, 
and  that  is  the  case  here.  Given  her 
lifelong  allegiance  to  a  neighbor- 
hood from  which  no  one  is  ever  likely 
to  evict  her,  Louise  Grunwald  is  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  the  implications 
of  her  husband's  appointment  to  Vi- 
enna. As  she  said  to  a  visitor  not  long 
ago,  "It  was  an  amazing  experience 
for  Henry  to  have  been  born  in  Vien- 
na, to  be  kicked  out  of  Vienna  by  the 
Nazis,  and  to  go  back  there  as  ambas- 
sador. Someone  else  might  have 
gloated  a  bit.  But  I  really  don't  think 
he  did.  He  is  very  humble.  If  he  ever 
had  a  certain  feeling  of  triumph 


there,  I  think  it  was  when  they 
named  a  park  after  his  father.  Alfred 
Grunwald,  who  wrote  the  words  for 
more  successful  operettas  than  any- 
one can  count.  He  was  the  Oscar 
Hammerstein  of  V^ienna,  and  those 
operettas  are  still  being  played." 

It  is  not  in  the  apartment  but  in  his 
Manhattan  office  that  Henry  Grun- 
wald has  the  playbills  for  his  father's 
operettas  which  his  wife  found  for 
him  in  V^ienna.  But  when  I  walk  into 
that  apartment,  something  of  the 
feather-light  hit  songs  from  Countess 
Maritza  seems  to  hang  in  the  air.  A 

David  Roberts's  1848  prints  of  Egypt 
adorn  the  master  bedroom,  above. 
Beyond  the  19th-centur\  Russian  desk 
are  an  Adam  shield-back  armchair  in 
Brunschwig  velvet,  a  Parish-Hadley 
chaise  longue,  and  a  japanned  cabinet. 
Opposite:  In  front  of  a  Georgian  mirror, 
bisque  vases  and  a  blanc  de  chine  cache- 
pot  flank  a  Fulco  di  V'erdura  painting. 


"I  don't  want  tassels 
and  tiebacks.  I  want 
the  rooms  to  be  a 
background  for 
pictures  and  objects 
and  furniture  I  like" 
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Despot  of  Decoration 

Tw entieth-century  absolutist 

Carlos   de   Beistegui   endowed   his 

surroundings   with    princely  opulence 

By  John   Richardson 


TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  AFTER  Hi 
death,  the  Mexican  Maecena 
Carlos  de  Beistegui  continue 
to  influence  high-stvle  decoratinc 
He  brought  back,  to  fashion  th. 
sumptuous  overscaleci  look,  eclecti  ' 
but  classical  in  feeling,  that  charac 
terized  great  houses  of  the  earl 
nineteenth  century  from  the  hills  ol 
Wicklovv  to  the  shores  of  the  Crimec; 
It  is  a  look  that  Mario  Praz's  An  Illu 
(Kited  History  of  Interior  Decoration  aK 
helped  reinvent,  one  that  implies  rv 
ble  birth,  vast  wealth,  ancestral  hold 
ings,  fastidious  taste,  a  wide  cultun 
Then,  as  now,  a  magnificently  ap 
pointed  house  magnificently  run  wa- 
a  shortcut  to  social  acceptance. 

The  Beistegui  family  was  not  s^ 
much  distinguished  as  upwardlvmo-j 
bile  and  exceedingly  rich.  The  fathei  | 
had  done  well  enough  out  of  silvei 
mines  to  be  appointed  Mexican  am- 
bassador to  Madrid,  where  his  wife! 
became  friendly  with  Alfonso  XIII. 
The  king  decreed  that  young  Carlos] 
(born  in  1895)  should  have  Spanish] 
nationality.  Another  friend  of  hisl 
mother's,  Edward  \'II,  decreed  that 
Charlie,  as  the  boy  was  known, 
should  go  to  Eton  and  Cambridge. 
Beistegui  ended  up  a  grandee  by  os- 
mosis. Had  he  been  an  authentic 
aristocrat,  he  is  unlikely  to  have  de- 
voted his  life  to  decorating.  That 
would  have  been  our  loss.  Charlie  de 
Beistegui  had  remarkably  little 
charm,  but  he  was  a  decorator  of  ge- 
nius and  he  was  fortunate  in  having  a 
client  of  genius:  himself. 

Besides  decorating,  Beistegui  had 
two  other  passions — the  nc^bility  and 
women — passions  that  he  combined 
in  a  series  of  liaisons  with  ladies  of  ti- 
tle: duchesses  for  preference,  vicom- 
tesses  at  a  pinch.  People  said  he  never 
got  married  because  romance  was 
unthinkable  with  a  mere  Madame  de 

Carlos  de  Beistegui,  above  left,  costumed 
for  his  Venetian  masked  ball,  in  a 
1951  Cecil  Beaton  photograph.  Left:  A 
mantelpiece  embellished  the  surreal 
Paris  penthouse  Le  Corbusier  designed 
for  Beistegui  in  1930.  Opposite:  During 
World  War  II,  the  patron-decorator 
amassed  art  and  objects  from  many 
periods  in  the  19th  centurv-style  library 
he  created  at  his  Chateau  de  Groussay. 


'm^ 


stegui.  He  got  around  this  prob- 
by  siring  the  scion  of  at  least  one 
al  family.  An  EngHsh  friend  of 
le  described  the  perils  of  staying 
lis  chateau.  The  old  lecher  had 
her  in  a  bedroom  without  a  lock, 
keep  him  out,  she  had  to  block  the 
>r  with  a  baroque  armoire. 
Galanteries"  notwithstanding, 
chez  Beistegui  was  stiflingly  for- 
.  It  would  have  mattered  less  if 
re  had  been  more  substance  and 
show  to  the  host's  largesse.  Liver- 
footmen  would  murmur  the 
ne  of  some  rare  vintage  and  pour 
w  token  drops  into  an  armorial 
leglass.  And  just  as  the  food  was 
ipsed  by  the  place  settings,  the 
npany  tended  to  be  eclipsed  by 
decor:  silver  chargers  arranged 
iers  like  profiteroles,  avenues  of 
oque  busts,  acres  of  simulated 
faces,  and  miles  of  specially  wo- 
1  silks  and  brocades. 
Fhe  decorators  who  have  carried 
the  Beistegui  tradition  (above  all, 
nzo  Mongiardino  and  the  late 
•offrey  Bennison)  have  never 
ked  for  discriminating  clients. 
w  money  as  well  as  old  still  aspires 
a  style  that  can  endow  opulence 
;h  a  patina  of  taste  and  breeding,  a 
le  that  plays  things  right  up  but, 
occasion,  right  down.  Beistegui 

oussay,  above  right.  Right:  Tfie 
iteau's  pagoda  is  one  of  a  series  of 
itwar  garden  follies.  Far  right:  Tfie 
rary  in  tfie  1940s.  Below  left:  Ttie 
nted-metal  Tartar  Tent.  Below  right: 
e  pyramid.  Opposite:  In  one  of  the 

wings  added  in  the  1950s  by  Emilio 
rry,  the  Louis  XIII  salon  combines 
lianate  architecture  with  delft  tile 
«ders  and  a  Dutch  porcelain  birdcage. 


A  decorator  of  genius,  Beistegui  was  fortunate 
in  having  a  client  of  genius:  himself 
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Beistcgui  turned  against 
the  model  n  movement: 
minimalism  was  bourgeois 


(juests  in  towering  costumes 
bv  Dior  and  Dali.  apposite. 
assemble  at  Beistegui's  ball 
in  the  Palazzo  Labia.  The 
watercolor  was  painted  bv 
Alexandre  Serebriakoff. 
Belou  right:  Chilean  guano 
magnate  Arturo  Lopez  with 
his  wife.  Patricia,  at  center, 
arrayed  for  the  ball  in 
Chinese  dress  bv  decorator 
Georges  Geffroy,  at  right. 
Above:  Trophies  of  the  hunt 
are  displayed  in  the  faux 
bois  and  faux  marbre  lined 
entrance  hall  at  Groussav. 
Left:  Movable  hedges  and 
walls  adjoin  rooftop  stairs  at 
the  Paris  penthouse.  Below: 
To  Le  Corbusier's  chasrin, 
Beistegui  installed  Second 
Empire  gilt  furniture  inside 
the  modernist  penthouse. 


knew  how  to  exorcize  the  throrK 
room  look  bv  slipcovering  heavil' 
gilded  furniture  in  humble  pique oi 
\'ichv  (checked  material  that  Valen 
tmo  now  gets  the  credit  for  rediscov 
ering)  and  bv  mixing  status  svmboli 
of  no  value— sporting  prints,  tro 
phies  of  fur.  feather,  or  fin— wit} 
more  precious  items. 

In  his  earh  vears  Beistegui  enter 
tamed  literarv  and  artistic  ambitions 
In  1914  he  published  a  book  of  po 
ems  illustrated  with  his  own  modish 
drawiniis.  B\  the  end  of  the  twentie 
he  had  succumbed  to  modernism, 
and  astonished  le  tout  Paris  bv  com- 
iniNMoniiiir  a  surreal  penthouse  on 
the  Champs  Elysees  from  Le  Corbu- 
sier.  Everything  in  this  plavhouse 
was  electric,  "^'ou  pushed  a  button 
and  walls,  windows,  and  mirrors  slid 
aside.  The  root  garden  was  the  ulti- 
mate tolly:  a  walled  room,  open  to 
the  sky,  furnished  with  a  Louis  XV 
fireplace  and  commode  and  a  caqiet 
of  real  grass.  At  the  touch  of  a  switch, 
walls  of  clipped  box  parted  to  reveal 
the  top  ot  the  .Arc  de  Trioniphe.  By 
the  time  the  penthouse  was  built, 
Beistegui  had  turned  against  the 
modern  movement:  too  bourgeois. 
When  he  came  to  decorate  his  aerie, 
he  eschewed  minimalism  for  thirties 
chic:  Venetian  chandeliers  and 
blackamoors  and  tufted  Second  Em- 
pire  upholstery.  It  was  alJ  a  bit 
camp — and  Le  Corbusier  was  pre- 
dictabh  (Continued  on  page  180) 
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swirling  Pucci,  Sandra 
^ej^Hkhafd  strikes-  a 
Nottna  Dcismond  pos<L.-_^y 
in  frcwtvpf  her  thini©^^" 
Spantsfhstj^e  bungalow.^ 
Details  set*  Resourc —     - 
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ienny  Bruce ,  Lucille  Ball,  j.n.iy  Tom±i.n,  ana  i^aoira  -wyro  gor  ^ogetner  an 
an  incorrigible  child,  that  incorrigible  child  might  be  actress,' singer, 
;er,  stripper,  writer,  satirist,  comedienne,  social  critic,  full-service 
-girl  Sandra  Berr^ard.  HG  tracks  down  the  rapie]>-witted  rising  star  of 
^e  and  screen  in  her  North  Holljrwood  bungalow,  where  she  camps  out 
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moved  here  from  New 
York  City  where  I  was  liv- 
ing with  a  pseudoschizo- 
phrenic  in  a  studio  apart- 
nent,  which  wasn't  working  out 
ill  that  well.  Anyway,  I  resisted 
luying  a  house  for  a  long  time  be- 
cause I'm  always  afraid  I  won't  have  enough  money. 
»ut  my  friend  Tanya,  who  sells  real  estate  in  the  Val- 
:ty,  brought  me  here  and  I  just  fell  in  love  with  the 
ouse  because  it's  the  antithesis  of  all  my  personas. 
it's  simple,  it's  calm,  it  has  no  bad  vibes.  It's  a  place 
/here  I  can  be  completely  myself.  But  I  can  also  play 
^  stranger  topiaytex   rolcs,  play  gamcs.  Which  is  what  I  do  very 

ives,  Sandra,  left, 

des  herself  on  ll'PTl  IPTT  T  * 

ping  a  tidy  kitchen,   vcry  wcll,  it  I  QO  Say  so  myselr.  Here  I  am  in 

01'^;  An  entirely 

[ferent  woman,  P  1  •        1  1 

wever,  emerges  in  trOUt    Ol     mV    llttlC     hOUSC     SteppiUff    OUt    lUtO 

s  hvmg  room,  where  /  1     1  O 

ndra,  shimmering  in 

"omeltLrr"    the  world.  The  limousine  is  late.  I've  lost 

retta  Young-style 

i^ereLrL^'hairs    uiy  suuglasscs.  But  Fve  got  attitude.  Lots  of 

■°  *^rom  Domestic 

iture  Co.,  L.A.  TTie  .  ..  All  T  'AT*  1* 

from Diaiogica,     attitudc.  Aud  hcrc  I  am  in  Mizrahi  sequins 

,  is  entitled  She's  1 

)uch  with  Herself 

Surrenders       with  big  hair.  I  always  want  to  be  in  Mizrahi 

I 


^ 


sequins  with  big  hair  when  entertaining  in  my  very, 
spacious  living  room.  The  woman  in  the  kitchen  is  a 
combination  of  my  mother,  Jeanette,  and  my  grand- 
mother Edith,  who  spent  eighty  percent  of  her  life  in 
the  kitchen  making  brisket  and  every  ima^fiable  Jew- 
ish desserts  Yes,  I  like  a  tidy  house.  My  house- 


ij    keeper  cleans  the  top  of  my  Maytag,  I  clean 
underneath  my  Maytag. 


That  girl  in  the  backyard  is  some- 
body  who  likes5to  kick 
back  and  takec^^oj^ie 
garden  in  cuToff  jeans  and 


cowboy  boots. 


And  if  the 


have  a  horse  and  she' 


jump  on  it  and  go  for  a  ride.  Eventually  she  might 


I 


meet  up  with  a  Gary  Cooper  type.  The  in 


il 


her  bedroom  Sandra 
sends  seductive  signals 
Il  -^A1  C"  1*  1  1  ^^  scarlet  red  sheets 

bedroom?  A  lot  or  s^reat  thmes  nave  nap-  and  a  buck  peignoTH 

^  ^     ^-^  *■  erode  photograph  was  a 

*     ..^       _  ,   gift  from  best  girlfriend 

pened  in  that  bedroom.  But  Pdo  insiST  j^^'^j-^'j^ 

Domestic  Furniture  Co. 
Opposite:  Isaac  Mizrahi'* 
Star  of  David  cowboy  bej^ 
punctuates  Sandra's  at-^B| 
I  1  1       1  1_         ^1_      M^M.  ^    '  ^'  home  ensemble  of  choit^ 

always  keep  a  guard  dog  by  twefb^d  jusoin  cutoffs  and  a  T-shirt. 


that  all  weapons  be  left  at  th^  d|)or. 


of  violence.  .  . 
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1  \  l.RC:()Mt  HOMK  KMr  lA  -HANDtD  FROM  A  FLtA 

I  ket,"  says  Marie-Paule  Pelle,  as  she  surveys 

I   Manhattan  apartment.  A  tireless  traveler 

iM  has  riminiai^cd  through  flea  markets  and 

i(|iies  shops  on  tour  conthients,  she  has  creat- 

m  this  turn-of-the-century  building  on  the 

pper  West  Side  a  magical  milieu  with  a  decided- 

luropean  sensibility,  a  place  that  exemplifies 

r  talent  for  taking  disparate  objects  and  form- 

;4  them  into  hai  nionious  and  powerful  collages. 

Pclle  is  a  legendary  figure  in  publishing  and 

.'Sign  circles,  a  master  stylist  whose  boundless 

eativity  and  restless  spirit  have  enlivened  nu- 

erous  enterprises,  ranging  from  Vogue  Decora- 

)n,  HG,  and  Conde  Nast  Traveler  to  the  new 

enri  Bendel  store  on  Fifth  Avenue.  "I  have  no 

iles,"  she  says.  "I  go  where  my  dut\ — which  is 

y  pleasure — calls  me." 

This  energetic  and  engaging  Parisian  is 
essed  this  morning  in  a  black  Nehru  jacket  of 
•r  own  design,  simple  white  pants,  and  large 


Flair  for  the 
Unexpected 

Master  stylist   Marie-Paule   Pelle 
assembles  a   Cartesian   collage 
in   her   New   Yo rk   City  apartment 
By  Gabriella   De   Ferrari 

Photographs    by    Gary    Deane 


"This  place 
reminds  me 
of  Europe," 
says  Pelle  of 
her  apartment 
'Tt  seems  to 
be  inspired  by 
an  English 
mansion" 


A  collage  of  flea  market  finds 
combines  a  stove,  a  glass  ball, 
and  a  fireplace  fan,  above. 
Right:  A  small  portrait  of 
Napoleon's  son  rests  against  a 
plaster  relief.  Below:  A  sun- 
burst on  the  bedroom  ceiling. 
Opposite:  Original  paneling 
and  plasterwork  create  an  old- 
world  setting  for  1930s  gilded 
iron  chairs  from  Malmaison 
Antiques,  NVC,  a  chandelier 
of  Pelle's  design,  and  a  table 
dressed  in  a  Pierre  Frey  fabric 
available  from  Clarence  House. 


I 


coral  earrings.  The  effect  is  muted 
and  discreet.  Her  apartment  is  an\- 
thing  but.  In  the  wood-paneled  din- 
ing  room  a  lively  tableclotl' 
harmonizes  the  sophisticated  dis 
cord  created  hv  emerald-hued  \'cne 
tian   glassware,   gold-bordered 
Italian  dinner  plates,  Japanese  and 
Chinese  bowls,  and  French  silver,  all 
under  a  plaster  chandelier  Pelle  de-l 
signed.  On  die  mantel  a  blue  ceramic 
Brazilian  ball  with  painted  yellow 
stars,  a  gift  from  the  late  New  York 
decorator  Ruben  de  Saavedra. 
stands  between  two  chimneys  for 
hurricane  lamps,  one  of  them' 
topped  with  a  small  costume  crown. 
.\  ceramic  piece  by  Lisa 
Rubenstein  stands  on 
t  he  window  ledge  in 
front  of  pTench  trellisc 
from  the  1930s  whicl. 
Pelle  installed  to  im 
])rove  an  unappealing 
view.  Poised  in  the  fire- 
place is  a  metal  ange' 
wing  by  Paul  Mathieu 
and  Michael  Ray. 

In  the  sitting  room 
she  pours  coffee  into  the 
(Chinese  rice  bowls  that 
serve  as  cups.  She  ad- 
mits that  she  bought  the 
coffee  we  are  drinking 
mostlv  because  she 
found  the  label  attrac- 
tive. It  is  easy  to  like  Pelle. 
She  is,  above  all,  aes- 
thetic. "I  am  not  buying 
what  everyone  else  is."  I 
she  explains.  "I  am  buying  what 
pleases  me."  She  rushes  off  to  find  a 
C;hristie's  catalogue.  "I  just  bought 
two  great  paintings,"  she  confides, 
showing  me  reproductions  of  twd 
twentieth-century  American  pic- 
tures, one  a  1917  portrait  of  a  voung 
bov.  "They  wanted  S4,0UU  for  one  of 
them,  and  I  got  them  down  to  $500." 
1  hese  paintings  speak  more  of 
Pelle's  excjuisite  whimsicality  than  of 
an  art  historian's  sophisticated  eye. 
"I  just  fell  in  love  with  them."  she 
savs.  "The  eyes  of  the  boy  haunted 
me.  They  tell  a  whole  story. " 

Hers  is  not  the  taste  of  a  museum 
curator:  it  is  visceral,  instinctive. 
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A  devotee  of  flea  markets,  Pelle  relies 

on  her  instincts.  "I  am  not 

buying  what  everyone  else  is,"  she  says 

"I  am  buying  what  pleases  me" 


"Once  I  tried  to  be  reasonable,"  sIk 
recalls.  "I  was  looking  for  an  apari 
ment,  trying  to  find  one  the  way  mo- 
people  do  it,  using  all  the  rules  of  red 
son.  It  did  not  work.  I  need  to  be  im 
pulsive.  Then  it  works."  Pelle,  wh- 
once  bought  a  house  because  sIk 
liked  its  pink  exterior,  searched 
long  time  before  finding  a  Manhai 
tan  residence  that  suited  her.  "Tin 
one  reminds  me  of  Europe,"  sIk 
says.  "It  seems  to  be  inspired  by  an 
English  mansion." 

The  elegantly  proportions 
rooms,  with  original  wood  panel) n 
and  plasterwork,  are  painted  in  gold 
en  tints — in  the  bedroom,  a  muted 
green  that  captures  the  morning 
sun;  in  the  sitting  room,  a  soft  beige. 
This  palette  provides  a  uniform  lighi 
that  helps  integrate  the  diverse  ob- 
jects she  collects.  She  seems  to  have  a 
special  fondness  for  the  arufacts, 
real  or  imaginary,  of  departed  royal- 
ists. Crowns  are  everywhere.  Pairs 
are  everywhere,  too:  the  silting  room 
boasts  a  pair  of  judiciously  placed 
white  plaster  medallions,  one  "real, 
found  in  Nice,"  one  a  copy.  Over  the 
fireplace  a  pair  of  nineteenth-centu- 
ry Italian  wood  and  crystal  giran- 
doles frame  an  eighteenth-centurv 
French  portrait,  a  small  gilded  wood 
en  crown  from  a  canopy  bed,  and  a 
perfectly  situated  blue  bowl  from 
Kyoto.  "I  am  a  Cartesian,"  says  Pelle. 
"I  like  balance,  so  I  use  pairs." 

Her  invented  objects,  collages  of 
flea  market  finds,  have  their  own  or- 
der and  balance.  Between  two  glossy 
white  pilasters  in  a  hallway  painted  in 
a  rich  yellow  taken  from  Russia's 
Pavlovsk  palace,  for  example,  a  deep 
blue  Bavarian  glass  ball  meant  to 
frighten  (Continued  on  page  182) 

A  painted  floorcloth  suggested  by  a 
Lacroix  dress  creates  a  flowerv  ground 
for  a  black  steel  bed  made  to  Pelle's 
design,  opposite.  Poised  in  the  comer  is 
a  delicate  metal  sculpture  inspired  by 
18th-century  court  dress,  which  Pelle 
commissioned  from  Lucio  Romero. 
Left:  Gilded  iron  Italian  sconces  from 
the  1950s  flank  a  mirror  with  an 
arched  top,  which  echoes  the  garlands 
on  the  walls,  and  a  Venetian  sunburst 
with  mirrored  rays.  The  painting  on 
the  mantel  is  by  Christine  Rohmer. 
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One  of  rock  and  ro.if^s  coole's't  law 
a  traditional  chorrf'^iiv  B 


Photogra  pM 


Qiii     produced    by    Joyce    MacRae 


I    i7.^^ 


For  the  Brancas'  kitchen, 
decorator  Lynn  von  Kerstin 
1     began  with  1940s  tabled 
from  her  Los  Angeles  shop, 
Indigo  Seas,  then  added  old 
yachting  pictures  and  antique 
majolica.  Details  see  Resoui 
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John  Branca  represents 

bands  like  Aerosmith,  but 

there's  nothing  rock  and 

roll  about  his  house 


II  HOLStS  ILLLSTORIES.  LOS  ANGELES  HOUSES 
are  Scheherazades.  On  a  corner  in  Beverly 
Hills,  a  photogenic  Mediterranean  villa  pre- 
senis  to  the  procession  of  videocam-sprouting 
Alamo  rentals  a  vast  expanse  of  salmon  pink  stuc- 
co relieved  bv  green  shutters  and  the  noirish 
shadows  of  oversize  palms  and  banana  trees.  De- 
spite the  presence  of  a  black  Jeep  in  its  driveway 
and  the  absence  of  its  address  from  any  star  map, 
the  place  fairh  oozes  faded  glam:  the  chiaroscu- 
ro surface  msinuates  dimmer  recesses  conceal- 
ing, perhaps,  the  detritus  of  better  times  for  a 
movie  queen  whose  hairstyle  and  wardrobe 
alone  remain  undisturbed  by  the  years. 

In  fact,  the  house  admits  an  abundance  of  sun- 
light, light  that  saturates  pastel  shades  on  the 
Wcills  and  settles  on  the  evidence  of  a  rich  and 
hardlv  moribund  existence — orientalist  decou- 
page  screens  plastered  with  monkeys  and  clowns. 
English  horse  and  dog  paintings.  Russian  and 
Turkish  carpets  in  mellowed  floral  and  geomet- 
ric patterns.  Indian  games  tables  draped  with 
rich  Kashmiri  paisleys  and  brilliant  Chinese  tas- 
sels, heavv  \'enetian  grotto  f urnittne,  a  bust  of 
Liszt  on  a  Steinwav  concert  grand,  and  chests  lad- 


John  Branca, 
left,  with  his  wife. 
Julie,  and  daughi 
Jessica,  in  a  Roll- 
Rovce  given  to  hin: 
by  Michael  Jacbon 
Above:  In  the  living 
room  sofas  and 
chairs  from  Indigo 
Seas  ring  an  oversi/ 
ottoman  used  as  a 
coffee  table,  under 
the  gaze  of  Franz 
Liszt.  Opposite: 
An  18th-centun' 
Venetian  commode 
holds  delftware  and 
a  French  tureen. 


en  with  silver  boxes,  candlesticks,  picture  frames, 
seashells.  and  stacks  of  books.  The  imagination 
veers  from  actresses  in  decline  to  widelv  traveled 
expatriates  of  mxsterioiis  nationalitv. 

But  heed  the  Jeep.  It  hints  at  another  scenario, 
one  that  can  accommodate  a  forty-year-old  mu- 
sic industrv  lawver  hunkered  down  in  one  of 
those  grotto  chairs,  his  shag  haircut  damp  at  the 


tips  from  a  late  Saturday  morning  shower,  blow- 
ing on  his  coffee  and  confiding,  over  the  strains 
of  Aerosmith  that  issue  from  a  sound  svstcm  no 
less  powerful  for  being  in\isible.  "Mv  main  idea 
was  to  put  some  furniture  in  it."  John  Branca's  is 
a  tale  for  our  time  and  place,  and  it  goes  like  this. 
He  bought  his  first  Elvis  album  when  he  was  sev- 
en: learned  ke\  boards  and  jammed  in  garages 

above  the  Sunset  Strip 
until,  at  sixteen,  he  was 
slick  enough  to  open  for 
the  Doors  at  the  .Aquari- 
us Theater:  and  instead 


Chinese  pouer\  and  18tli- 
centurA  chinoiserie  chairs. 
above,  lend  an  exotic  touch 
to  the  dining  room.  Left: 
\  mosaic  fountain,  vintage 
florals,  and  wicker  give  the 
garden  room  an  alfresco 
air.  Opposite:  The  bed  is 
draped  in  linen,  a  pale 
pink  accent  to  the  chintz 
curtains  and  slipcovers, 
rhe  Ponuguese  carpel  is 
from  \&:^  Bolour.  L..\. 


of  ()\  CI  dosing  or  taking 
a  Miilhollaiid  c  urve  too 
fast,  went  on  to  L'CLA, 
pickcci  up  .1  l.iw  degree. 


At  first,  says  Branca, 
my  main  idea  was  to  put 
some  furniture  in  the 


l.\nn  and  Richard  had 
opened  the  Iv\,  a  little 
resiainant  with  a  bat- 
tered pic  ket  fence  and 


i 


and  within  a  few  vears  hoUSe,"  but  hc  prOVecl  tO  be  plates  cm  the  walls  and 
was  representing  both  •  i  i  •  ii  t  hairs  on  the  ceiling 
Elvis's  estate  and  the  aU  a  Vld  S  hO  p  per  ,  eSpeCially  and  other  suggestions 
Doors.  His  clients  came  „  .  of  a  fabulous  fiuniv  old 
to  include  Mic  hael  lOT  aUtlCjtieS  house  somewhere  be- 
Jackson.  who,  along  tween  XewMexico  and 
with  his  chimpanzee,  Bubbles,  was  best  m<ui  at  New  England.  <i  fairh  unusual  reference  in  Eos 
John's  wedding  to  Julie,  a  shy  Stevie  Nicks  tvpe  .\ngeles  at  the  time,  and  one  that  ever\bod\ 
he  met  in  aerobics  class,  .\ftcr  the  ceremoin.  per-  loved,  so  when  the  (Chinese  health  food  restau- 
formed  b\  Eittle  Ric  hai  d.  John  and  Julie  shacked  rant  next  dooi  lost  its  lease,  E\  nn  took  it  over  and 
up  in  Bc\c  rl\  HilU.  h. id  a  bab\,  Jessica,  and  called  tinned  the  place  into  Indigo  Seas,  a  showcase  for 
a  decorator  about  fixing  the  place  up.  all  the  hutches  and  ixorv  laces  and  seashells  she 
This  would  be  E\nn  xon  Kersting.  who  was  had  collected,  and  prett\  soon  everyone  was 
raised  on  a  ranch  in  Ai  i/ona.  w  ho  put  her  feet  up  heading  over  to  Indigo  Seas  after  lunch  and 
in  '"fabulous  tuiiin  old  f.muh  houses"  in  Palm  E\  mi  was  taking  on  decorating  clients. 
Beac  h.  Pai  is.  and  Malibu.  and  whose  efforts  on  "Eor  John  we  brought  in  these  reallv  cool 
John  Brancas  beh.ilf  provide  the  occasion  for  194()s  tablecloths  from  the  shop  and  made  cur- 
sharing  her  own  E..\.  storv:  E\nn.  wlio  used  to  tains  for  the  kitchen."  savs  E\nn  over  an  Iv  v 
act,  came  here  to  do  a  plav .  but  then  she  met  lunch  of  blackened  redflsh.  "Then  majolica  for 
Richard  Irving,  a  friend  of  John's  who  lan  a  chic  the  walls  and  a  couple  of  carved  mantels  from  Sa- 
and  verv  successful  bakerv,  and  before  long  vamiah  to  serve  as               (Coiititnu'd  u)i  fxiiir  180) 
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le  Bass  and  Paul 
udolph  achieve  an 
exquisite  balance  off 
art  and  architecture  in 
her  Fort  Worth  house 
By  Mildred  F.  Schmertz 

Photographs   by   Scott   Frances 
Produced    by    Charles    Gandee 
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HE  ARCHITECT 

Paul  Rudolph 

'once    pro- 

claimed  Frank 

Llovd  Wrights 


Fallingwater  to 


r 

^H  be  "that  rare  woi  k 

^H  which  is  composed  of 

^H  such  delicate  balanc- 

^^B  ing  of  forces  and  coun- 

^^flHI^M  terforces.  transformed 

into  spaces  thrusting  horizontallv.  \  ertical- 
K  and  diagonalh .  that  the  whole  achieves 
the  serenitv  which  marks  all  great 
w  orks  of  art."  At  the  time  he  penned 
this  tribute.  Rudolph  himself  was 
about  to  design  a  house  that  could 
be  just  so  described.  Wrights  mas- 
terpiece at  Bear  Run.  Penns\  h  ania. 
finished  in  1939.  is  the  most  famous 
twentieth-centurv  house  in  America 
In  contrast,  its  direct  descendant. 
Rudolph's  Bass  house  in  Fort  Worth. 
Texas,  begun  in  1970.  is  \irtuall\  un- 
known, ha\  ingr  been  off-limits  to  all  media  undl  now . 

The  house  was  commissioned  bv  Anne  Bass  and  her 
former  husband.  Sid  Bass,  onlv  a  few  years  after  they 
graduated  from  college.  In  the  first  half  of  the  sixties, 
w  hen  he  w  as  at  \"ale  and  she  at  \'assar.  Yale  was  perhaps 
the  liveliest  and  most  influential  center  for  the  visual  arts 
in  America.  Rudolph  was  a  strong  presence  as  chairman 
of  the  School  of  Architecture 
and  architect  of  Yale's  new  Art 
and  Architecture  building,  com- 
pleted during  Sid  Bass's  years  in 
New  Haven.  Manv  Yale  under- 
graduates and  friends  from     ' 
nearbv  colleges,  whatever  their 
majors,  found  Yale's  art  and  ar- 
chitecture programs  irresistible, 
attending  exhibiuons  and  audit- 
ing lectures,  particularly  those 
of  the  great  architectural  his- 
torian and  critic  \'incent  Scully. 
Anne  Bass,  w  ho  studied  art  historv  at  \'as- 
sar.  remembers  that  Scully's  teaching  gave 
her  fresh  insight  into  the  world  of  contem- 
porary architecture. 

She  recalls  that  in  approaching  Rudolph 
as  clients,  the  Basses  "both  knew 
that  what  Paul  had  done  at  Yale 
and  elsewhere  was  not  preciseh 
w hat  we  wanted,  but  we  realized 
that  he  had  the  vocabularv  to 
speak  to  some  vague  idea  of 
what  we  hoped  to  accomplish. 
\\  c  were  verv  voung  and  \er\ 


intimidated  b\  the  prospect  of  work 
ing  with  Paul  because  we  admired 
him  so  much.  But  from  the  verv  be 
ginning  we  felt  that  he  reallv  under 
stood  what  we  wanted  to  do. "  Anr 
w  hat  thev  reallv  wanted  to  do 

Rudolph's  cantilevers  jutting     elevated  in  spirit  as  thev  were  bv  the  high 

from  a  vertical  core  recall 

Frank  Llovd  Wright's- 

Falling^\ater  of  1939.  above. 

Below:  In  its  transparency 

and  pure  geometry .  Mies  van 

der  Robe's  1951  Famsworth 

House  is  another  precursor. 


% 
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An  axonometric  of  the  Bass 

house,  aboie.  displays  its 
complex  pinwheel  plan  and 
interlocking  volumes.  Below: 
Entn  steps  lead  the  way  to 
a  varied  sequence  of  spaces. 


architectural  culture  that  had  entrancedP 
them  at  Yale,  was  to  foster  the  creatioi 
of  a  masterwork  that  thev  themselve> 
would  li\  e  in  and  enjov. 

Rudolph,  alreach  in  his  earlv  fifties,  did 
find  the  Basses  rather  voung  to  be  launch- 
ing such  an  ambitious  enterprise 
He  recollects,  however,  that  vaeiK 
and  intimidated  they  w  ere  not.  Even 
in  the  nascent  stages  of  working  wit' 
Rudolph,  it  is  likelv  that  Anne  Bas- 
soon revealed  her  own  lean  and 
spare  aesthetic,  her  desire  to  reduce 
the  house  to  its  essentials,  pure 
and  clear.  No  other  conceivable 
demand  could  have  better  matched 
Rudolph's  own  powerful  architet- 
tonic  will.  Thanks  to  .Anne  Bass's  ardent  and  dedicatee 
connoisseurship.  the  couple  got  their  masterpiece.  Ru- 
dolph has  yet  to  build  a  greater  house. 

His  design  is  all  about  space:  boundless  space:  nest  and 
cavelike  space:  space  that  stacks,  projects,  overhangs,  re- 
cedes: space  that  inhabits  skv.  terraces,  and  inner  coun; 
space  that  focuses  garden  vistas,  frames  paintings. 

enfolds  sculpture.  Although 
Rudolph's  other  works  of  the 
period,  such  as  the  well-known  ■ 
Boston  Government  Servic 
/  Center,  embody  monumenta. 

cur\  ilinear  elements  in  exposed 
corduroy-textured   concrete 
reminiscent  of  Le  Corbusier.  the 
Bass  house  is  composed  of  recti- 
linear shapes  with  no  curves  at 
all.  There  were  reasons.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  design  process, 
reports  Rudolph.  Anne  Bass 
asked.   "Well,  do  we  have  to  have  cur\es, 
or  could  we  just  have  straight  lines?"  .As  it 
happened.  Rudolph  already  had  in  mind 
a  rectilinear  house  that  would  perch 
dramatically  on  the  irregular  hilly  site. 
Furthermore,  he  believed  that 
right-angled  flat-surfaced  walk 
would  best  display  the  contem- 
porary painting  and  sculpture 
the  Basses  had  begun  to  collect. 
These  considerations  led  to 
a  building  framed  in  wide- 
flanged  structural  steel, 
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The  allee  of  pleached 
oaks  extends  the 
rectihnear  precision 
of  white  enameled 
steel  and  aluminum 
into  the  parklike  land- 
scape devised  by 
Roben  Zion.  Russell 
Page,  and  .\nne  Bass. 
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•  iiMt'led  white,  and  enclosed  by  glass  or  white  poice- 
iiii-cnanieled  aluminum  sheathing,  its  lightness  and 
li ansparciuv  recalling  Mies  van  der  Rohe's  Farnsworth 
House  in  Flano,  Illinois,  of  1 946—5  1 . 

I. ike  Mies's  classicalU  modernist  pa\ilion,  the  Bass 
house  hovers  slightlv  above  the  terrain.  It  is  sited  half  wav 
up  a  slope  and  relatively  close  to  the  street,  ensuring  that 
as  much  of  the  land  as  possible  can  be  used  for  lawn  and 
garden.  I  he  plan  is  essentiallv  a  pinwheel  organized  bv 
placing  the  long  axis  of  each  rectangular  plane  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  one  it  adjoins.  Three  basic  stories  are  subdi- 
\ided  into  a  seriesof  twelve  levels  with  fourteen  different 
ceiling  heights,  plus  a  small  penthouse.  The  various  lev- 
els of  the  living  and  dining  flexors  interact  with  those  of 
the  bedroom  and  studv  floors  above.  Several  levels  are 
placed  at  the  low  end  of  the  hillside  with  a  central  court  in 
the  middle,  facing  the  main  view,  and  the  service  facili- 
ties partially  dug  into  the  slope.  As  the  land  falls  away, 
the  house  floats  above  the  ground  in  a  series  of  cantile- 
\ers.  w hich  include  the  swimming  pool  and  the  automo- 
bile courtyard.  One 
of  the  more  spectac- 
ular cantilevers  is  a 
forty-foot-long  rect- 
angular expanse  un- 
der which  one  enters 
the  house.  Noting 
that  the  principal  en- 
trance is  the  fulcrum 
or  point  of  balance 
between  the  hill  and 
the  house,  Rudolph 
explains  that  the 
"ideal  of  weight  and 
coimterweight,  simi- 
lar to  the  movement 
of  the  human  boch , 
became  the  genesis 
of  the  house." 

The  multiple  floor 
levels  and  ceiling 
heights  are  proprjr- 
tioned  to  tiie  hori- 
zontal dimensions  of  the  spaces,  allowing  one  to 
experienct"  an  extraordinarilv  varied  series  of  environ- 
ments in  moving  tliiough  the  house.  Intimate  spaces 
open  iiuo  ample  ones,  looms  are  dark  or  light,  inward  or 
outward  looking,  intense  or  serene.  The  core  of  the 

In  one  of  the  i^rander  spatial  contrasts  that  unfold  as  visitors 
ascend  witfiin  tfic  fiousc,  a  low-teilinged  seating  area,  right, 
opens  onto  the  two-story  living  room.  Banquettes  reflect 
Rudolph's  preference  for  furniture  integrated  with  its 
architectural  surround.  Silvery  upholstery  is  keyed  to  the 
hue  of  gray  caqjet  and  the  sheen  of  a  Ccdric  Hartnian  lamp. 
Beneath  a  (alder  mobile,  a  Mies  table  holds  a  Dale  Chihuly 
glass  bowl.  A  Rothko  hangs  to  the  left  of  the  stairvNay.  Above: 
Stairs  between  the  entry  and  living  room  levels  overlook  a 
blue  iJlsworth  Kelly  set  in  a  black  pool.  Details  see  Resources. 
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The  Bass  house  is  all^ 
about  space:  boundlesj 
space,  cavelike  space, 
space  that  projects  am 
recedes,  space  that 
^ames  paintings  and 
enfolds  sculpture 


"The  ideal  of  weight  and  counterweight,  similar  to  the  movenj 


<\\sc  is  the  \ erlical  c  himiiev  mass,  i  e\ ealed  at  c\ er\  le\  cl 
It  rises  through  the  interior.  Rudolph  calls  the  chim- 
\  the  stake  or  magnet  around  which  the  spaces  of  the 
lug  room,  the  upper  portion  of  the  stud\ .  the  librar\ , 

1  stairs  revolve. 
1  ic  subscribes  to  the  theory  that  once  an  architect  has 

cnted  the  best  way  to  enter  a  building,  half  the  design 

tie  has  been  won.  This  is  well  demonstrated  in  the 

It  Worth  house.  .\nne  Bass  enjovs  watching  a  f irst- 

nic  visit(jr  experience  her  architects  ingenioush  com- 

'ii  ated  spatial  sequences  on  the  wa\  fiom  the  car  to  the 

oiid-floor  living  and  dining  spaces.  Beginning  at  the 
-lomobile  arrival  terrace,  the  entrv  route  makes  eight 

II  lis  through  a  vertical  height  of  fifteen  feet  to  reach 
l^  principal  floor.  The  \isitor  starts  out  b\   passing 

I I I  )ugh  a  gate  in  a  garden  wall;  a  row  of  potted  seasonal 
Linlings  straight  ahead  directs  one  to  the  left  to  the  ac- 
lal  entry  door.  Purposelv  unadorned  and  almost  secre- 
ve.  the  door  opens  ont(Ki  lather  low  dimh  lit  h.ill  with  a 
iew.toabrillianth  simlit  cointvard,  the  floor  of  which  is 

black  reflecting  pool  with  a  single  sculpttne  bv  EUs- 
orlh  KelK ,  sunouiided  b\  w  hile  walls  with  i\\  cascad- 


ing from  tfie  top.  Cantile\ered  stairs  lead  to  a  sk\lit 
planted  landing,  more  stairs,  more  landings,  more  .ut. 
and  flnalK  to  the  seemingly  boundless  li\  ing  room  u  ith 
its  long  axis  directing  the  eye  to  a  majestic  \  iew  of  the 
law  n  and  gardens  bevond.  For  anxone  not  in  the  mood 
for  spatial  juxtapositions,  however,  there  is  a  more  direct 
route  to  this  level  via  shortcuts  intended  for  famiU  use. 

The  Bass  house  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  high 
points  of  a  great  architect's  immense  oeuvre,  l)ut  how 
does  it  accommodate  familv  life?  .Anne  Bass  recalls  that 
from  the  beginning  "it  was  a  long  struggle  to  at  hie\e  a 

In  tfie  living  room,  above,  a  Morris  Louis  and  a  Frank  Stella 
flank  a  garden  vista.  Behind  a  grouping  of  Mies  Barcelona 
cfiairs,  two  Robert  Graiiam  dancers  are  silfiouetled  against 
tlie  window.  Opposite,  clockwise  from  top  left:  Stairs  between 
the  second  and  third  levels  offer  changing  \  iews  of  a  Frank 
Stella  and  .Matisse's  Jg::  series.  Broad  overhangs  shade  indoor 
and  outdoor  living  areas,  and  grassy  steps  connect  the  lower 
terrace  and  lawn,  .\nother  Maillol  figure  faces  the  libran  on 
the  far  side  of  the  inner  courtvard.  Bass  family  portraits  bv 
Andy  Warhol,  commissioned  for  this  wall  in  the  dining  room, 
are  mounted  above  more  .Mies  chairs  and  a  Rudolph-designed 
table  surfaced  in  subway  grating  inset  with  pieces  of  mirror. 


tie  human  body,  became  the  o^enesis  of  the  house" 


^ 
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feeling  oi  warnuh.  When  uc 
moved  into  the  house,  I  remem- 
ber going  out  onto  the  lawn  with 
my  daughters,  who  were  then 
four  and  six.  The  temperature 
was  a  hundred  degrees  and  one  of 
the  children  said  that  there  wasn't 
a  tree  to  stand  under.  Two  land- 
scape architects  later,  there  are 
plenty  of  trees."  A  dedicated  and 
skillful  gardener  in  her  own  right, 
Anne  Bass  first  engaged  Robert 
Zion,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
overall  layout  of  the  grounds  and 
the  peripheral  plantings.  Russell 


grass  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  gentle  slope  and  on  the 
other  by  an  allee  of  thirteen-year-old  pleached  oaks.  A 
path  off  the  allee  steps  down  to  a  rose  garden,  conserva- 
tory, pergola,  and  lily  pond.  Bordering  the  whole  are 
carefully  nurtiued  woodland  and  a  meandering  stream 
Just  as  the  landscape  was  conceived  to  warm  and  en 
rich  the  house,  the  art  collection  was  gradually  selected  t(  i 
enhance  this  particular  setting.  "I  have  rather  definite 
opinions  about  art,"  declares  Anne  Bass,  "and  I  do  like 
color-field,  minimal  work."  Only  once  did  the  Basses  di 
rectly  commission  a  piece  for  a  particular  space,  inviting 
Andy  Warhol  to  do  the  series  of  family  portraits  assem- 
bled high  on  a  wall  in  the  dining  room.  Nevertheless, 
throughout  the  house,  the  positioning  of  paintings  and 
sculptures  in  space  produces  the  effect  of  inevitability. 

Anne  Bass  confesses  that  she 
often  buys  an  object  without 
knowing  exactly  where  it  is  go- 
ing to  go,  confident  that  since 
it  fits  her  aesthetic,  she  will 
eventually  discover  the  right 
place.  "Sometimes  I've  had  a 
piece  that  I've  moved  around 
for  several  years,  not  know- 
ing w  hat  to  do  with  it,  and  then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  I  discover  just 
the  perfect  spot — I  mean  the 
perfect  spot  to  me." 

Today  Anne  Bass  is  making 


Page  subsequently  collaborated  Early  Oil,  Annc  Bass  revealccl  her  spare  aesthe 

with  her  in  developing  the  do-  ?5      i  i         i    n        i     i 

main  beyond  the  house.  Every  "Do  we  have  to  have  curves,    she  asked  Rudol 

aspect  of  the  landscape  was  de- 
signed to  reward  contemplation 
from  the  many  vantage  points 

offered  by  the  architecture.  The  grand  view  focuses 
upon  Maillol's  sculpture  La  Riviere,  centered  in  a 
black-tile  reflecting  pool  that  dominates  the  central  axis 
of  a  broad  and  deep  lawn.  This  magnificent  sweep  of 


"or  could  we  just  have  straight  lines?" 


few  changes  to  her  Paul  Rudolph  house,  which  she  keeps 
in  mint  condition.  Sustaining  and  nourishing  architec- 
ture comes  to  her  as  naturally  as  her  support  of  other 
arts.  A  leading  patron  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  she 
sees  the  painstaking  upkeep  of  the  house  as  analogous  to 
a  dancer's  discipline.  "Many  dancers, "  she  explains,  "say 
that  if  vou  miss  one  day  of  class,  you  know  what  you  have 
missed;  if  you  miss  two  days  of  class,  your  teacher  knows; 
and  if  vou  miss  a  week,  your  public  knows.  A  house  and 
garden  are  similar."  To  see  Anne  Bass's  Texas  tour  de 
force  is  to  know  that  she  will  never  miss  a  step.  A 

Elevated  on  a  stepped  platform,  opposite,  the  master  bedroom's 
modernist  canopy  bed  is  covered  with  embroidered  linens. 
Top  left:  Bound  volumes  of  botanical  prints  lie  open  beside 
miniature  potted  topiaries  in  the  study  .\nne  Bass  has  dedicated 
to  literature  on  gardening  history  and  landscape  design.  Above: 
A  niche  opposite  the  bed  in  the  master  bedroom  frames  a 
lighted  acrylic  sculpture  by  Robert  Irwin.  Left:  Nighttime 
illumination  presents  a  cross  section  through  some  of  the  twelve 
floor  levels  and  fourteen  different  ceiling  heights  with  which 
Paul  Rudolph  subdivided  the  three  main  stories  of  the  house. 
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ully  privileged  with  the  majesty  of  "Empress."  Elegantly  authentic  embroidery  frames 
this  impeccably  tailored  ensemble  created  by  Cannon  Royal  Family  for  its  Court  of  Versailles  Collection, 
'in  liaison  with  the  Versailles  Foundation  and  Gerald  V^n  der  Kemp.  All  in  opulent  250-thread  count,  60% 
g^a,blend  cotton,  and  40%  Fortrel"  polyester  The  most  luxurious  easy-care  cloth  made  in  America.  For 
^"'"  learest  you  call  1-800-237-3209.  Cannon  Mills,  1271  Avenue  of  the  Amencas,  NY,  NY  10020. 
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)ecorators  and  floral  designers  spread  good  cheer 

By  Alexandra  de  Rochefort 


During  the  winter  holidays,  when  most  people 
spruce  up  their  surroundings,  professional  deco- 
rators and  n(M-al  designers  don't  stop  with  the 
iistletoe.  Improvising  with  a  wit  and  spirit  reserved 
11  the  season,  they  transform  everything  from  spare 
lange  to  fruit  and  spices  into  a  cause  for  celebration, 
mong  this  year's  merriest  offerings:  a  gift  wrapped  in 
cnnies,  a  cascading  cloved  orange  topiary,  and,  in  the 
.uering  confections  category,  a  six-foot  replica  of  the 
mpire  State  Building  made  of  peppermint  sticks. 


i'eldman  Hagan's 
I  penny"  giftwrap, 
)ennis  Rolland's 
ijtriped  bow-tied 
)ackages,  and  a  nul 
luster  on  a  present, 
)y  Arthur  Dunnam" 


ideas 
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Glass  balls,  tap,  from  Salou, 
NYC.  Above:  Dunnam,  Robert 
Currie,  and  Susan  Zises  Green 
topped  gifts  with  gumdrops,  a 
shell,  and  hearts.  Beads  from 
Judyth  vanAmringe.  Above 
right:  Richard  Keith  Langham's 
cashmere  slipcover;  wallpaper 
from  Christopher  Hyland. 
Right:  Cloved  fruit  and  cream- 
ware  in  a  plate  stand,  all  from 
VVolfman-Gold  &  Good  Co., 
NYC.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Designers  deck  the  halls. 
Clockwise  from  jar  left:  Bilhuber's 
peppermint  stick  Empire  State 
Building.  Fantasia  Floral's 
wreath  of  fresh  pepp>er  berries. 
Gilded  star  and  leaf  curtain 
tiebacks  and  a  brass  box  on  an 
organza  tablecloth,  all  from 
Dampierre  &  Co.,  \VC; 
ball  from  Salou;  calla  lilies 
and  vase  from  Renny,  NYC. 
Hethea  Nve's  tree  ornaments. 
Topiaries  bv  \'SF,  N\'C. 
Tulle-swathed  table  set  bv  Bob 
Patino  Sc  Co.  with  flowers  by 
/eze,  NYC.  Bookshelves  in 
Bunnv  Williams's  apartment 
crowned  with  a  starburst 
sculpture  bv  R.  \V.  Russell. 
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rres  iJicke  . 
i  CoUectio 


pecial  arrangement  with  the  Charles 


an  Furniture 


*^ncluded  is  the  desk  and  chair  where  Dickens  wrote  many  of  his  famous  novels.:^ 

'4 

"he  collection  also  includes  bookcases,  secretaries  and  other  pieces,  all  reproduced 
the  same  fine  woods  as  the  originals,  including  mahogany,  yewood  and  walnut.^ 

For  participating  stores,  call  our  toll  free  number  1-800-253-5345;  M-F,  8-5  ESI 
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Sharp  Focus 


(Continued from  page  1 12)  vases  plucked 
from  the  Marche  aux  Puces  in  Paris. 
He  unearthed  the  trio  of  tall  cubist 
paintings  leaning  by  the  windows  in  a 
less  exotic  locale — his  parents'  attic. 
Amused  by  the  painted  figures"  dis- 
tended Plastic  Man  proportions,  Na- 
thaniel guesses  that  his  father  bought 
them  in  the  early  fifties  and  stashed 
them  away  soon  after.  A  suite  of  twen- 
tv-four  hand-colored  etchings  by  Miro 
hang  on  the  other  two  walls  ("I  tell  peo- 
ple they're  Nathaniel's  childhood 
drawings,"  jokes  Anne),  and  from  one 
corner  a  giant  wooden  studio  camera, 
circa  1890,  peers  out  like  a  boxy  Cy- 
clops. "I  found  it  in  a  London  antiques 
shop,"  Nathaniel  savs,  fondlv  patting 
its  brass  lens. 

Nathaniel's  admiration  for  the  pho- 
tographer's art  also  comes  through  in 
the  bedroom  where  a  trio  of  Mapple- 
thorpe  photographs  rest  on  a  Zeff- 
designed  curved  set  of  shelves  of 
cherrvwood  and  iron.  "With  all  the 


apartment's  straight  lines  we  needed  to 
introduce  some  sensual  contours  here 
and  there,"  says  Zeff,  who  gave  the  bed 
an  arced  headboard  that  can  dovetail 
into  the  bookcase.  Also  composed  of 
interlocking  parts  are  the  twin  Pierre 
Chareau  steel  nightstands,  whose  seg- 
mented geometric  tops  fan  open  and 
closed  like  a  hand  of  playing  cards. 

Perhaps  all  the  mobile  elements — 
the  sliding  screen,  the  adjustable  night- 
stands,  the  pivoting  shelves,  the  Marcel 
Breuer  wheeled  chaise  longue  in  the 
living  room — appealed  to  Nathaniel 
because  when  the  apartment  was  being 
decorated  his  life  was  in  a  state  of  flux. 
But  now  that  this  repatriated  Upper 
East  Sider  has  settled  into  a  marriage 
and  a  flourishing  photographv  career, 
the  apartment  has  absorbed  the  cou- 
ple's everyday  paraphernalia  and  tak- 
en on  an  aura  of  stability.  No  doubt 
Kroeger  Woods's  and  Zeff  s  designs 
will  continue  to  adapt  to  Nathaniel  and 
Anne's  changing  needs.  "I  try  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  environment,"  Zeff 
savs.  "That  wav  mv  clients  can  go  on 
with  their  lives  when  I  bow  out."  A 
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Become  a  member  and  receive  five 
challenging  new  puzzles  (and  their 
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lasts  all  year! 
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your  gift  list  and  we"ll  send  you 
elegant  gift  cards  to  present  during 
the  holidays.  Then  we'll  start  their 


gift  membership  with  the  new 
January  1992  puzzles!  An  entire 
year's  worth  is  just  $29.95.  (We  pay 
all  the  postage.)  Mail  us  your  gift  list 
-  or  sign  up  for  yourself  -  today! 
Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

Crossword  Puzzles  of  the 
Month  Club 

5311  Fleming  Court 

Dept.  468 

Austin,  Texas  78744 

Or  call  toll-free: 
1-800-433-4386 

and  charge  it  to  your  MasterCard 
or  Visa  —  24  hours  a  day.  7  days 
a  week. 
Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 


Couture  Cuisine 

(Continued  from  page  131 )  New  York 
where  he  studied  fashion  design  at  Pai 
sons  and  worked  for  a  New  York  dc 
signer  before  going  out  on  his  own.  Hi- 
first  collection,  presented  in  the  fall  < 
1989,  won  accolades — and  the  patroi 
age  of  the  regal  godmother  of  youn. 
designers.  Martha's  Lynn  Manulis. 

Now  Toi  is  creating  both  his  couturt  | 
and  his  culinary  magic  in  new  quarter',' 
on  57th  Street — and  serving  them  u; 
with  an  artistic  flourish  in  a  showroom  J 
that  feels  more  like  a  living  room  than  a' 
commercial  establishment.  "It's  more 
home  than  home,"  he  says,  the  place 
where  he  spends  nearly  every  hour  r>! 
every  day  and  where  his  friends  ban. 
out,  drinking  his  special  iced  tea 
brewed  w  ith  fruit  and  mint. 

In  the  future  Toi  dreams  of  owning 
a  brownstone  with  a  boutique,  a  sho\N- 
room,  and  a  cafe,  where  the  food  will 
change  with  his  moods  and  the  seasons, 
just  as  the  clothes  do.  "I've  always  want- 
ed to  combine  food  with  fashion,"  he 
says.  Until  then,  the  magic  words  are 
"Won't  you  stav  for  lunch?" 

DAD'S  FABULOUS  CURRIED 
CHICKEN  WITH  GOLDEN  EGGS 

13  quail  eggs,  hard-boiled 
2'/4  cups  corn  oil 
'/z  cup  jasmine  rice 
2  shallots,  finely  minced 
4  tablespoons  curry  powder 

2  tablespoons  salt 

1  stalk  lemon  grass,  chopped 

1  large  chicken,  cut  into  13  pieces 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

7  small  red  chili  peppers 

3  cups  coconut  milk 

Peel  quail  eggs,  then  deep  fry  in  about 
2  cups  oil  until  golden  brown.  Set  aside.  | 
Toast  the  rice  in  a  frying  pan  over  me- 
dium heat,  then  grind  into  a  medium- 
fine  powder.  Set  aside. 

In  a  wok  or  large  pot  heat  the  re- 
maining '/i  cup  corn  oil  and  brown  the 
minced  shallots  over  medium  heat. 
Add  currv  powder,  salt,  and  lemon 
grass.  Cook,  gently  stirring,  unul  gold- 
en brown.  Add  chicken,  sugar,  chili 
peppers,  V4  cup  coconut  milk,  and 
browned  rice  powder.  Cook  7  minutes, 
sdrring  constantly,  then  add  2'/4  cups 
coconut  milk.  Bring  to  a  rapid  boil,  re- 
duce heat,  and  simmer  40  minutes.  Stir 
in  remaining  V2  cup  coconut  milk  and 
the  eggs.  Cook  over  medium  heat  13 
minutes.  Serves  6—7.  A 
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The  sun-splashed  rooms  of  Sweden. . . 
Norway's  rustic  interiors. . .the  clean, 
classic  lines  of  Danish  designs . . . 
the  bold,  eclectic  feeling  of  Finnish 
homes.  This  lavish,  full-color  volume 
showcases  the  purest,  most  appealing 
expressions  of 


Scandinavia's 
classic  yet 
understated 
country  style. 

$45.00, 

now  at  your 

bookstore 

or  gift  shop. 


'4^)Tht'  si^n  oj  it  heauliful  fiiji 


A  member  ol  The  Crown  Publishmj^  i 


California  Suite 

(Continued  from  page  163)  shelves.  We 
painted  the  walls  a  funny  old  blue  that 
was  in  the  background  of  one  of  the 
majolica  pitchers  and  hung  some  fabu- 
lous old  yachting  and  ocean  liner  pic- 
tures. In  the  dining  room  I  started  with 
Creil  plates  and  these  really  pretty 
West  Indian  engravings  of  plantation 
life  and  a  bunch  of  nineteenth-century 
toile  cushions.  It  was  the  same  for  the 
living  room — I  had  a  lot  of  tole  and 
papier-mache  trays ..." 

In  their  pretty  and  exotic  clutter,  the 
Brancas'  rooms  have,  in  Lynn's  phrase, 
"intellectual  glamour,"  a  seemingly  un- 
studied and  seasoned  stylishness  undi- 
minished by  either  the  deliberation  or 
the  dispatth  with  which  they  were  as- 
sembled. Nearly  everything  in  the 
house  was  bought  locally,  which  is  one 
reason  Lynn  was  able  to  fill  10,000 
scjuare  leet  in  three  months.  Another 
reason  was  John  Branca,  who'd  hoped 
to  have  the  job  done  in  one  month  and 
who  acquired  many  of  his  new  belong- 
ings before  they'd  been  unloaded  from 
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the  trucks  behind  Indigo  Seas. 

"The  fun  part  of  it  was  I  love  to 
shop,  "  he  says.  "And  Lynn  likes  to 
shop.  So  it  was  great  to  go  out  and  buy 
just  about  anything  you  wanted,  and  if 
Lynn  agreed  that  it  could  work,  you 
knew  she'd  find  a  way  to  work  it  in."  It's 
all,  Branca  emphasizes,  about  working 
it  in.  His  fingers  graze  the  polished 
burl  surface  of  an  escritoire  in  the  bed- 
room: "Here's  a  very  pretty  French 
writing  desk.  Eighteenth  century,  orig- 
inal paint.  By  itself  it  would  be  gor- 
geous, but  it's  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a 
zillion  things,  which  is  kind  of  great." 

Late  last  summer,  John  Branca  ne- 
gotiated a  contract  between  Sony  Mu- 
sic Entertainment  and  Aerosmith 
which  will  make  the  latter  the  highest- 
paid  band  in  rock  history.  Now  and 
then,  in  a  phikjsophical  mood,  he  finds 
his  own  presence  in  the  middle  of  a  zil- 
lion things  rather  at  odds  with  his  rebel 
roots.  "You  know,  there's  this  dichoto- 
my," he  says.  "Here  1  am  with  a  top  dec- 
orator and  a  Corniche  that  Michael 
gave  me.  But  then  I  also  drive  a  Jeep.  " 
And  then  again,  as  they  say  in  L.A., 
that's  another  screenplay.  A 


Despot  of  Decoratior 

(Continued from  page  144)  horrified. 

When  war  broke  out  in  1939,  Beistei 
gui  stayed  on  in  France  as  a  neutfc 
with  honorary  diplomatic  status.  H 
had  recently  acquired  the  Chateau  d| 
Groussay  near  Versailles,  and  its  ag| 
grandisement  was  his  answer  to  th| 
challenge  of  war.  Instead  of  an  ar 
chitectural  gem  he  could  not  havi 
touched,  Beistegui  setded  on  a  nonde 
script  neoclassical  house  where  h 
could  give  his  folie  de  grandeur  full 
rein.  Hostilities  were  never  allowed  t( 
deflect  him  from  his  task  or  interrup 
his  way  of  life.  His  notion  of  a  wartinn 
disaster  was  a  maid  who  had  the  impu 
dence  to  have  her  hair  permed. 

Beistegui's  transformation  of  Grousi 
say  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  ingei 
luiity  and  imagination  of  his  architecj 
friend  Emilio  Terry,  whose  quirks) 
neoclassicism  and  sense  of  theateij 
were  rooted  in  admiration  for  the  eigh  j 
teenth-century  visionary  architect  Le  j 
doux.  Beistegui's  astute  sense  o)j 
gigantism  found  its  happiest  expres  j 
sion  in  the  chateau  library  formed  ouu 
of  four  rooms  on  two  floors.  On  one 
side  of  this  lofty  room  a  pair  of  fau>j 
mahogany  staircases  spiral  past  shell 
after  shelf  of  morocco-bound  books  tcj 
a  gallery  just  below  the  ceiling.  In  thei 
unshelved  section  of  the  room,  vermifl 
ion  walls  are  hung  hugger-muggeil 
with  smallish  old  masters  interspersedl 
with  classical  reliefs.  The  atmosphertj 
of  urbane  connoisseurship  at  Groussa)j 
is  only  faintly  marred  by  the  shrill  car  ! 
pets  Beistegui  commissioned  from  tht| 
royal  factory  in  Madrid.  I  find  them 
garish,  his  only  lapse  in  taste. 

Beistegui  acquired  few  major  worb 
of  art.  For  him,  as  for  so  many  decora- 
tors, paintings  helped  fill  a  space, 
evoke  a  period,  or  compensate  for  a 
lack  of  ancestry.  And  although  he  ac- 
quired some  important  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, these  often  as  not  rubbed 
shoulders  with  things  that  were  merelv 
meretricious  or  copies.  However,  as 
befitted  a  man  whose  fortune  camt 
from  silver,  Beistegui  had  a  superb  col- 
lection of  plate.  He  had  a  canny  eye  for 
porcelain,  preferably  monumental  in 
scale.  He  also  had  a  special  penchant 
for  delft  tiles,  which  he  used  to  deco- 
rate the  interior  of  one  of  the  morebe- 
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ing  follies  at  Groussay,  a  striped 
al  lenl  inspired  by  Oustavus  Ill's 
c    rdhouseat  Drotlningliolni. 

J  1948  Beistegui  bought  the  Palaz- 
.abia  in  Venice,  and  for  the  next 
;e  or  four  years  its  rehabihtation 
lid  be  his  main  priority.  The  Labia 
renowned  for  its  dazzling  frescoes 
kntony  and  Cleopatra  by  Tiepolo, 
it  was  in  a  run-down  neighbor- 
id.  At  one  point,  an  army  of  squat- 
had  moved  in,  and  even  though  a 
rooms  had  been  restored  in  the 
Os,  the  palazzo  had  sunk  back  into 
i  pidation.  The  frescoes  had  recent- 
,)een  damaged  by  a  munitions  ex- 
sion.  There  was,  however,  an 
jxpected  bonus:  some  fine  furni- 
(j  turned  up  under  old  dust  sheets. 
o  celebrate  the  restoration  of  the 
azzo — eighteen  staterooms  and  a 
jen  bedrooms — to  the  height  of  set- 
nto  magnificence,  Beistegui  held  a 
|at  masked  ball  on  September  3, 
)1.  Outfitted  as  a  Venetian  procura- 
in  crimson  robes,  full  bottomed 
,  and  the  platform  shoes  that  the  lo- 
nobility  had  worn  at  carnival  time, 
istegui  towered  over  his  guests. 


apital  Collectors 

i  Ditinuedfrom page  106)  "We're  not  se- 

lus  collectors,"  she  says  modestly, 

I  nking  of  pals  who  are  being  courted 

I  this  museum  for  their  print  collec- 

I II  or  by  that  museum  for  their  paint- 

i^s.  But  what's  not  serious  even  about 

^  fetching  collection  of  buttons?  The 

uinds  of  Aubusson  pillows?  The 

linese  ceremonial  robes?  The  first 

itions  piled,  stack  upon  gold-em- 

ssed  stack,  on  Napoleon's  own  bil- 

rd  table  in  the  library  and  fervently 

scussed  by  guests  who  retire  there  af- 

;  dinner?  The  couple's  interests  and 

lovvledge  are  abundant.  "We  both 

ive  such  eccentric  tastes  we're  lucky 

.'  found  each  other,"  she  savs. 

Which  is  another  thing  to  be  said 

)out  the  couple  and  their  house. 

/Ve're  very  romantic,"  says  the  hus- 

ind.  Tonight  it  will  be  just  the  two  of 

cm.  They'll  cook  pasta  together.  May- 

'  plan  their  next  trip.  They'll  light  the 

ented  candles  in  the  living  room  and 

le  tapers  on  the  dining  room  table. 

No  linens.  Georgian  silver.  A 


Fetes  such  as  this  traditionallv 
opened  with  a  succession  of  entrees, 
groups  of  guests  who  banded  together 
to  represent  a  theme.  The  most  ambi- 
tious entree  was  organized  bv  the  Chil- 
ean guano  king  Arturo  Lopez,  who 
came  as  the  emperor  of  China  and  cos- 
tumed his  wife  and  friends  as  his  court. 
Caked  in  enamel,  fitted  with  finger- 
nails inches  long,  aflutter  with  feath- 
ers, they  could  hardly  disembark  from 
the  rococo  junk  that  brought  them  up 
the  Grand  Canal.  The  most  bizarre  en- 
tree was  "the  phantoms  of  Venice, "  a 
grotesque  group  of  giraffelike  dancers 
thought  up  by  Dali  in  collaboration 
with  Dior.  To  keep  the  populace  sweet, 
Beistegui  donated  200  million  francs 
to  the  local  Communist  partv  and  orga- 
nized a  bal  populaire  in  the  piazza.  Peo- 
ple who  had  not  been  in\ited  to  the 
main  fete  found  it  much  livelier. 

Bv  the  time  I  visited  the  Labia  in  the 
late  1950s,  Beistegui  was  consumed 
with  crotchety  disdain.  Friends  of  mine 
who  were  staying  in  the  house  com- 
plained that  Venetians  avoided  the 
place:  the  companv  was  gloomv,  the 
hospitalitv  meager.  After  suffering  fi- 


nancial reverses  and  a  stroke  in  I960, 
Beistegui  sold  the  palazzo  to  a  televi- 
sion network  and  auctioned  off  the 
contents.  Back  at  Groussay,  he  became 
more  and  more  morose.  He  no  longer 
had  the  means,  but  this  did  not  stop 
him  building  more  frantically  than 
ever.  So  long  as  his  pagodas  and  pyra- 
mids were  under  construction,  he  was 
like  a  man  possessed,  whizzing  about 
the  park  in  a  faux  bois  golf  cart,  bran- 
dishing a  cane  at  the  workmen.  Once  a 
building  was  finished  he  lost  all  inter- 
est. In  1970,  just  as  he  was  about  to  em- 
bark on  a  boxwood  maze,  he  died. 

It  was  a  sad  end  for  this  century's 
most  lavish  patron  of  the  decorative 
arts.  Groussay,  however,  did  not  suf- 
fer. The  chateau  was  inherited  by 
Charlie's  nephew.  Juan  de  Beistegui 
may  not  have  the  fantasy  of  the  uncle, 
but  he  is  far  more  exigent  about  quali- 
tv.  Little  by  little  he  is  replacing  the 
copies  with  authentic  pieces  and  up- 
grading his  uncle's  collection.  In- 
formed connoisseurship  has  taken  the 
place  of  nostalgia  and  snobbery. 
Groussay  is  not  onlv  more  attractive, 
but  more  fun.  A 


Uain  At  Home  For  A 
Career  as  An  Interior  Decorator. 

You  can  get  started  in  this  challenging  Jield  at  home  in  your  spare  time 

ing  fascinating  people  -  and,  best  of 
all,  finding  a  profitable  outlet  for 
vonr  creativity. 

Let  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Interior  Design  help  you  get  stalled. 
Unique  *listen-and-leam'  })rogram 
guides  you  -  step  by  step  -  with  the 
voice  of  your  instructor  on  cassette. 

You  will  be  sur]3rised  at  the  low 
cost.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  the 
school's  illustrated  catalog.  No  obli- 
gation. No  salesman  will  call. 


f  you  w^ould  enjoy  w^orking  with 
colors  and  fabrics . . .  choosing  beau- 
tiful furniture  and  accessories . . . 
planning  dramatic  window  treat- 
ments . . .  and  putting  it  all  together 
in  rooms  that  win  applause  -  then 
you  may  have  a  good  futiu'e  as  a 
professional  interior  decorator 

You'll  earn  money,  of  coiu'se  - 
spai'e-time  or  full  time.  But  you'll 
also  be  rewarded  in  other  w^ays  - 
working  in  fashionable  places,  meet- 
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CAU  (800)  451-SHEFF  and  ask  for  operator  1121. 


I  Sheffield  Schuul  oflnterioi'  Design 

I  Dep't.  HG121,  211  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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^orld-class  workout  for  those 
imitted  to  personal  excellence. 


Introducing  the  NordicSport"  Sport 
Simulator"  line  from 
^iP     NordicTrack- world-class 
^J^^     sport  simulation 

equipment  designed  to  make 
exercise  a  synergy  of  function 
and  fun. 

Your  eye  is  caught  by  the  sleek 
Ix^auty  of  its  ergonomic  styling- 
your  senses  captured  by  its  state- 
of-the-art  assembly  and  graphite 
composite  construction. 

All  of  which  give  you  a  whole-body 
aerobic  workout  as  pleasurable 

as  it  is  purposeful.  Toning 
"^j^  your  muscles. 

Strengthening  your  heart. 


Call  us  today 
and  achieve 
personal 
excellence. 


Discover  /i  o  r  d  l  c  s  p  o  r  t 


b  V   Homicpmck 

For  a  free  video  and  brochure,  call  1  -800-445-2231  ext.  22TL1 

NordicTrack,  141  Jonathan  Boulevard  North,  Chaska,  MN  55318 
(<)1991  NordicTrack,  Inc.,  A  CML  Company  All  rights  reserved. 


Unexpected  Flair 

(Continued  from  page  156)  away  birds 
rests  atop  a  plastic  copy  of  an  Austrian 
stove  that  was  probably  used  as  a  the- 
ater prop;  above  that,  a  large  paper 
fireplace  fan  reposes  in  a  semicircular 
niche.  Together  the  stove,  the  ball,  and 
the  fan  are  as  beautiful  as  the  finest  of 
her  antiques. 

In  her  search  for  objects  that  meet 
her  exacting  standards,  Pelle  has  be- 
gun to  design  furniture.  The  center- 
piece of  the  bedroom  is  a  bed  that  she 
had  made  in  New  Jersey — a  sweeping 
black  form  of  laminated  steel.  "At  first 
they  told  me  it  was  not  possible  to  do. 
But  they  did  it,  and  look  how  well,"  she 
says  proudly.  The  impact  of  the  steely 
black  bed  is  softened  by  the  lace-edged 
antique  sheets  that  drape  across  it  and 
by  the  vibrant  bed  of  flowers  below  it:  a 
canvas  floorcloth  inspired  by  a  Chris- 
tian Lacroix  dress.  Beside  the  bed  is  an 
ironwork  end  table  that  Pelle  discov- 
ered, she  recalls,  "on  the  sidewalk  at 
74th  Street  and  Lexington,"  and  in  the 
corner  stands  Lucio  Romero's  delicate 


sculptural  evocation  of  the  underpin- 
nings of  eighteenth-century  court 
dress.  I^eaning  against  the  wall  behind 
the  bed  is  a  moody  portrait  of  Carlotta 
O'Neill,  the  wife  of  the  playwright,  by 
Abram  Poole.  That  such  disparate 
pieces  can  coexist  successfully  is  a  trib- 
ute to  Pelle's  visual  sensibility. 

Her  signature  style  prevails  in  all  her 
projects,  whether  created  in  her  own 
quarters  with  relatively  limited  funds 
or  in  a  public  space  like  Bendel's,  where 
chairman  Leslie  Wexner,  inspired  by 
Zola's  novel  All  Bonheur  des  dames,  spent 
freely  to  realize  his  vision  of  a  "ladies' 
paradise."  Pelle's  taste  informs  the  look 
of  the  store,  from  the  choice  of  materi- 
als to  the  design  of  the  tea  room,  the 
coffee  bar,  and  the  wrought-iron  rail- 
ings— which,  in  tvpical  Pelle  style,  echo 
a  detail  from  her  Paris  apartment. 

What's  next?  "1  want  to  build  a  house 
in  Africa,"  Pelle  says.  "I  don't  know 
where  yet,  but  I  already  have  the  doors. 
Ihey  are  big  cedar  doors  that  had  been 
removed  from  a  New  Jersey  court- 
house. I  have  a  dream,  so  I  anchor  my 
dream.  The  doors  are  the  key  to  some- 
thing I  will  do  someday."  A 


Sculpture  in  Green 

(Continued  from  page  118)  garden  cen 
tered  on  a  Florentine  wellhead.  Fron 
the  gate,  the  vista  extends  over  the  well 
through  a  low  wall,  and  downhill  to 
large  urn  set  in  the  middle  of  a  lawn 
Straight  as  this  axis  is,  it  is  not  centeret 
on  the  house.  The  paving  turns  in 
creasingly  informal  along  the  wav 
from  the  gravel  of  the  drive,  through 
the  almost  Mozarabic  pattern  of  iiar 
row  stone  paths  and  grass  around  the 
wellhead,  to  the  swale  of  lawn  beyond. 

To  look  west  from  the  terrace  is  even 
more  intriguing.  The  line  of  sight  tra 
verses  one  edge  of  the  sunken  garden 
fianks  a  small  stone  structure,  and  end^ 
with  a  glimpse  of  the  corner  of  a  tall 
hedged  space  set  at  a  slight  angle  to  the 
path.  Inside  the  hedge  is  the  cutting 
garden,  filled  with  roses,  phlox.  Ice 
land  poppies,  gerberas,  delphinium 
ranunculus,  and  a  wall  of  white  callas 
The  tantalizing  oblique  view  is  an  invi- 
tation to  go  and  visit  it. 

The  south  garden  turns  the  north 
parterre  inside  out.  Instead  of  working 
sinuous  elements  into  a  rectangular  ge 
ometry,  it  spreads  down  the  hill  in  a 
single  expanse  of  lawn,  interrupted 
subtly  by  stone  and  water  and  hedged 
only  at  the  perimeter.  A  straight  stone 
path  lined  by  rose  trees  and  candytuft 
descends  to  a  balustraded  seating  area 
under  a  gigantic  gnarled  old  oak  tree,  a 
remnant  of  Montecito's  original  land- 
scape. The  whole  terrace  is  curved,  as 
are  its  benches.  Even  beside  it,  where  a 
straight,  nearly  invisible  stone  wall 
steps  down  slightly  to  the  lower  lawn, 
the  pavers  are  framed  in  unobtrusive 
stone  volutes  that  look  almc^st  organic. 
The  only  architectural  surprise  in  this 
part  of  the  garden  is  an  oblong  lily 
pond — visible  not  from  the  gravel 
court  but  from  the  terrace  balus- 
trade— which  reflects  the  oak  tree. 

During  the  first  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury, many  Californians  wanted  to  pos- 
sess their  own  Arcadian  fantasy  of  the 
Mediterranean  world,  a  vision  inspired 
as  much  by  the  colorplates  in  story- 
books or  travel  literature  as  by  the 
places  themselves.  At  II  Brolino,  Flor- 
ence Yoch  found  the  alchemy  to  make 
the  difficult  task  of  giving  them  their 
Mediterranean  seem  not  only  simple 
but  appropriate.  A 
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TENTS 

J 18  Tree,  decorated  by  Paul  Bott  of  Twigs, 
(212)620-8188 

:n 

52  Glass  vases,  by  MarcelloFurlanforL.I.P  . 
ho.  at  Ecco  Italian  Design,  Jackson,  Los  An- 
County  Museum  of  Art  museunn  shop,  Los 
es,  Kasala,  Seattle,  for  other  stores  (407) 
662,  Vintage  bubble  wallpaper,  c,  1930,  $60 
roll,  at  Secondhand  Rose,  NYC  (212)  431- 
Glass  candlestick,  $175,  by  Mathias  for 
.  at  Adnen  Linford,  NYC  (21 2)  289-4427  Ital- 
-kt  gold-speckled  f\/lurano  glass  and  wire 
n  rings,  $1 7  50  ea,  from  Cose,  linen  napkins, 
a,  by  Liz  Wain,  at  Barneys  New  York  nation- 
Polka  Dot  etched  bowl,  $300,  by  Algenne 
la  for  Correia  Art  Glass,  at  Gump's,  Beverly 
San  Francisco:  Neiman  Marcus,  Chicago, 
ngeles;  Bellardo,  NYC  Wooden  picture 
,  3'/4"x5'/2" opening,  $95,  by  Wil  Shepherd  for 
ents  International,  Chicago,  for  other  stores 
)  664-5222  Silver  plate  over  brass  photo 
,  2"x2"  opening,  $85,  by  Ettore  Sottsass  for 
Powell,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman,  Blooming- 
's, NYC  Mossi  vase,  $1 ,165,  designed 
33  by  Rene  Lalique,  at  Lalique  boutiques,  for 
stores  (212)  684-6760  Mexican  glass  paper- 
hts,  $27  50,  $45.  $75  ea,  from  Mottura,  at  Filla- 
to,  San  Francisco  (415)  931-2224,  for  other 
!S  (213)  747-4800  Seafoam  crystal/1 8-kt  gold 
ngs,  by  Angela  Cummings,  clip  and  pierced, 
00,  from  Angela  Cummings  for  Steuben  Col- 
DH,  at  Steuben,  NYC  (800)  424-4240 
^ORATION 

e54D  K  Vanderbrook  Florist,  3113Mayfield 

Cleveland  Heights.  OH  44118,  (216)  371- 

56  David  Jones,  8591  Sunset  Blvd  ,  Los  An- 

;,  CA  90069,  (213)  659-6347  Kendall  Bailey, 

5  Trailwood  Ter ,  Shreveport,  LA  71 1 19;  (318) 

4506 

»ITAL  COLLECTORS 
es  100-07  Claude  Lalanne  and  Frangois-Xa- 
Lalanne's  furniture  and  sculptures,  similar  at 
sa  del  Re  Gallery,  NYC  (212)  688-1 843. 
WRP  FOCUS 
les  108-13  Decoration  and  furniture  design,  by 
k  Zeff  Design,  125  West  86  St..  New  York,  NY 
24;  (212)  580-7090  Architecture,  by  Kroeger 
ds  Associates,  Architects,  255  King  St ,  Chap- 
ua,  NY  10514,  (914)  238-5391   108  1930  Mar- 
Breuer  steel/chrome/cane  chaise,  by  Tecta,  at 
.vo  Melodrom,  NYC  (212)  219-0013    1924  Ei- 
Gray  Lota  sofa,  by  Palazzetti,  for  stores  (212) 
1 1 99  Franco-Spanish  wool  rug,  similar  at  Me- 
lanRugGallery,  NYC(212)684-7188.110Cus- 
sandblasted  glass/steel  sliding  doors  with 
el  valance,  cherrywood  paneling,  leather  club 
iir.  cherrywood/iron  table  in  study,  similar  to  or- 
from  Mark  Zeff  (see  above)  Custom  rug  in  en- 
ice.  to  order  from  G  Fried  Carpet,  NYC  (212) 
-3700,  Tizio  halogen  lamp,  from  Artemide,  for 
rmation  (516)  694-9292.  Eileen  Gray  Mediter- 
ee  wool  carpet  in  study,  by  Ecart  International, 
stores  call  Pucci  International,  NYC  (212)  219- 
12.  Custom  sandblasted  glass.steel  shelves, 
liar  to  order  from  Mark  Zeff  (see  above)   111 
dge  sandblasted  glasscherrywood  table, 
uus  cherrywood/steel  chairs,  $325  ea,  to  cus- 
order  from  Mark  Zeff  (see  above)  Isamu  No- 
chi  lamps  with  mulberry  bark  paper,  bamboo 
ades  and  metal  wire  legs  (#3X),  from  Akari- 
mini,  for  dealers  (805)  966-9557  112-13  Cus- 
cherrywood/iron  bookcase,  cherrywood  iron 
similar  to  order  from  Mark  Zefl  (see  above). 
29  Pierre  Chareau  patinated-steel  fan  tables,  by 
art  International,  for  stores  call  Pucci  (see 
ove)  1 860s  Aubusson  carpet,  similar  at  Meger- 

see  above) 
FINE  ITALIAN  EYE 

ges  120-27  Renovation,  by  Alan  Wanzenberg, 
hitect.  211  West  61  St..  New  York.  NY  10023; 
12)489-7840 


COUTURE  CUISINE 

Page  128  Suit  with  shorts  in  sketch,  Zang  Toi  1991 
resort  collection,  at  Fred  Hayman  Beverly  Hills, 
Beverly  Hills;  Saks  Jandel,  Chevy  Chase;  Hirsh- 
leifer's.  Etc  ,  Manhasset,  Henri  Bendel,  Martha  In- 
ternational, NYC;  to  order  from  Henri  Bendel,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  Columbus  Oval  gold-leaf  tassel 
planter,  by  Paladio,  at  Objects  of  Desire,  Miami 
Beach  (305)  534-8300  1 29  Denim  jacket,  Zang  Toi 
1991  spring  collection,  Fred  Hayman  Beverly  Hills, 
Beverly  Hills;  Hirshleifer's,  Etc.,  Manhasset;  Mar- 
tha International,  NYC  Gold-leaf  tassel  bench, 
gold-leaf  tassel  etagere,  by  Paladio,  at  Objects  of 
Desire  (see  above)  Manolo  Blahnik  Puti  gold  leath- 
er/chiffon mule,  Vitale  gold  mule  on  etagere,  to  or- 
der from  Manolo  Blahnik,  NYC  (212)  582-3007 
Hammered  sterling  silver-plate  serving  spoon,  at 
Wolfman-Gold  &  Good  Co  ,  NYC  (212)  431-1888 
130  Moire  pantsuit,  Zang  Toi  1991  fall/holiday  col- 
lection, at  Fred  Hayman  Beverly  Hills,  Beverly  Hills; 
Saks  Jandel,  Chevy  Chase;  Hirshleifer's,  Etc  , 
Manhasset;  Henri  Bendel,  Marlha  International, 
NYC;  toorderfrom  Henri  Bendel,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Columbus  Wood  earrings  (#E4005),  by  Gerard 
Yosca,  at  Bonnie  White,  Atlanta;  Punch,  Boca  Ra- 
ton; Miss  Baker,  Providence;  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
NYC  131  Faux  tortoise  glasses,  at  Frank  Mcintosh 
at  Henn  Bendel,  NYC,  Boston,  Chicago,  Colum- 
bus Lace  gloves,  by  La  Crasia  for  Zang  Toi  1991 
resort/evening  collection,  at  Fred  Hayman  Beverly 
Hills,  Beverly  Hills;  Henri  Bendel,  NYC;  to  order 
from  Martha  International;  Henri  Bendel,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Columbus 
CLASSIC  UNDERSTATEMENT 
Pages  132-39  Decoration,  by  Albert  Hadley  and 
Gary  Hager  of  Pansh-Hadley  Associates,  305  East 
63  St  ,  New  York,  NY  1 0021 .  (21 2)  888-7979  132- 
33  Custom  handwoven  hand-dyed  wool  rug,  to  or- 
der from  Elizabeth  Eakins,  NYC  (212)  628-1950 
Splendido  cotton/silk  on  pillows,  to  the  trade  at 
Quadrille,  for  showrooms  (212)  753-2995. 134  Di- 


agonal Ligne  wool  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Saxony 
Carpet,  for  showrooms  (212)  755-7100  135  Kansu 
silk  on  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  for 
showrooms  (212)  674-3993  Filosella  Damask  vis- 
cose/linen/cotton on  banquette,  to  the  trade  at 
Cowtan  &  Tout,  for  showrooms  (212)  753-4488. 
Japanese  Armour  linen./wool  on  slipper  chair,  to 
the  trade  at  Hinson  &  Co  ,  for  showrooms  (718) 
482-1100  136-37  Parquetry  wool  carpet,  to  the 
trade  at  Rosecore  Carpet,  for  showrooms  (212) 
421-7272  138  Veronese  Antique  Velvet  cotton/ 
Bemberg  on  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  & 
Fils,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Dallas,  Dania,  Denver,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel, 
London,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Toronto,  Troy,  Washington, 
DC.  Jacobean  Damask  linen  on  chaise,  to  the 
trade  at  Decorators  Walk,  for  showrooms  (516) 
249-3100  139  Modane  Texture  cotton  on  head- 
board, to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above). 
SANDRAATHOME 

Pages  146-47  Pucci  Lycra  leggings,  silk  jersey 
top,  and  silk  crepe  scarf,  created  by  Emilio  Pucci, 
at  Emilio  Pucci  Boutique,  NYC,  Neiman  Marcus, 
Los  Angeles;  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC  (leggings 
only)  Salem  suede  mules,  by  Manolo  Blahnik,  to 
order  from  Manolo  Blahnik,  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
NYC;  Neiman  Marcus,  Los  Angeles  149  Two-But- 
ton billiard  cloth  upholstered  chairs  with  gold-leaf 
legs,  toorderfrom  Domestic  Furniture  Co  ,  Los  An- 
geles (213)  936-8206  Elle  s'Ecoute  II  s'Aban- 
donne  (She's  in  Touch  with  Herself  &  He 
Surrenders)  sofa,  upholstered  in  cotton  velvet, 
round  crushed-velvet  pillows.  Splash  side  chair, 
upholstered  in  Stella  rayon  jacquard,  all  by  Moni- 
que  and  Sergio  Savarese,  at  Dialogica,  NYC  (212) 
966-1934;  Modern  Living,  Los  Angeles  (213)  655- 
3898,  Limn,  San  Francisco  (415)  397-7474  150 
Lace  peignoir,  at  Trashy  Lingerie,  Los  Angeles 
(213)  652-4543  Custom  bedside  table,  to  order 
from  Domestic  Furniture  (see  above)  151  Vintage 


Take  a  Free  Read  To 
The  Perfect  Whirlpool. 

There  are  a  lot  of  whirlpools  out  there.  So  how  (io  you  find  the  one  that's 

perfect  for  vou'^  It's  easv  v\  hen  vou  know  the  facts.  Just  call 
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:■  cowboy  boots,  similar  at  Leathers  &  Trea- 
-i ,  Los  Angeles  (213)  655-754 1 . 

a;r  for  the  unexpected 

-  4;  j  152 1 930s  faux  bois  pedestals  in  1 9th-centu- 
,  y  biyle.  African  stools  with  leopard  pillows,  copy  of 
Renaissance  helmet,  19th-century  gilded-bronze 
candlestick  lamps,  Largilliere  school  portrait  on 
mantel.  19th-century  gilded  bed  crown.  19th-cen- 
tury Italian  wood/crystal  girandoles,  similar  at  Mal- 
maison  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  288-7569  154  K/ng of 
Rome,  portrait  of  Napoleon's  son,  similar  at  Mal- 
maison  (see  above).  155  1930s  French  gilded 
wrought-iron  chairs,  1930s  French  window  trellis, 
similar  at  Malmaison  (see  above)  Penang  cotton 
for  tablecloth,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  NYC, 
Atlanta,  Boston.  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dama.  Denver, 
Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Portland,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy  Forged-iron  candelabra, 
to  custom  order  from  Chaumet,  Paris  ( 1 )  44-77-24- 
00  Polished  cast-aluminum  angel  wing  in  fire- 
place, limited  edition,  to  order  from  Paul  Malhieu 
and  Michael  Ray,  Aix-en-Provence  (42)  26-58-20 
One-of-a-kind  striped  ceramic-pewter  vase  (with- 
out pink  ball)  on  window  ledge,  by  Lisa  Ruben- 
stem,  NYC  (212)  966-3595,  157  Abram  Poole 
portrait,  similar  at  tVlalmaison  (see  above) 

CALIFORNIA  SUITE 

Pages  158-63  Decoration,  by  Lynn  von  Kersting 
of  Indigo  Seas,  1 23  North  Robertson  Blvd  ,  Los  An- 
geles, CA  90048,  (213)  550-8758  158-59  Printed 
cotton  tablecloths  from  the  1 930s  and  '40s  on  table 
and  for  valances,  $30-$40  ea,  1930s  yacht  and 
ocean  liner  paintings,  $300-5800  ea,  antique  ma- 
jolica pitcher  with  grapes,  $250,  antique  majolica 
floral  pitcher.  $185.  antique  Scottish  china  floral 
pitcher  with  pink  glaze,  $75,  old  southern  silver- 
plate  cake  stands,  $95-$1 25  ea,  old  trousseau  lin- 
ens for  curtains,  $40-$100  ea,  Indigo  Seas- 
designed  Windsor  chairs.  $500  ea.  1920s  wing 
chair  with  chintz  slipcover,  $2,250.  assorted  throw 
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pillows  of  old  chintzes  or  1 930s  printed  tablecloths. 
$125-$250  ea,  19th-century  tin  lantern  from  Pro- 
vence, carved  mantel  fragments  from  Savannah 
used  as  shelves,  $850-$950  ea,  antique  majolica 
on  walls  and  shelves.  $70-$250  ea.  similar  at  Indi- 
go Seas  (see  above)  160  Sofa  custom-slipcov- 
ered in  English  handblocked  chintz,  1920s  chair 
with  English  handblocked  chintz  slipcover. 
$2,650.  Victorian  club  chairs  with  taupe  damask 
slipcovers.  $2,850  ea.  oversize  English  ottoman 
with  linen  slipcover,  $1 ,600,  bust  of  Franz  Liszt  with 
fez,  $720, 1 9th-century  lacquer  tea  caddy,  assort- 
ed pillows  of  19th-century  document  chintz,  an- 
tique Fortuny  prints,  or  early  19th  century 
embroidery,  all  with  antique  trims  and/or  Chinese 
tassels,  from  $1 50,  faded  floral  lampshades,  by  In- 
digo Seas,  $300-$500  ea,  blue  opaline  and  Bristol 
vases.  $65-$150  ea,  19th-century  crystal  giran- 
doles with  amethyst  drops,  $1 ,440  pr.  similar  at  In- 
digo Seas  (see  above)  19th-century  English  floral 
and  diamond  needlepoint  throw,  similar  at  Y  &  B 
Bolour,  Los  Angeles  (213)  659-1888  161  Antique 
Venetian  painted-wood  gesso  mirror.  English 
giltwood  sconces,  c  1850,  conch  shells.  $24  ea. 
19th-century  Chinese  small  lacquer  trays,  19th- 
century  Staffordshire  plates,  similar  at  Indigo  Seas 
(see  above)  162 1 9th-century  Chinese  export  blue 
and  white  pottery  jars,  $150-$400ea,  19th-centu- 
ry Indian  cotton  cloth  on  table,  dining  chairs  cus- 
tom-upholstered in  document  print  linen.  19th- 
century  Chinese  lacquer  pigskin  trunks.  $400- 
$1 .200  ea.  1 8th-  and  1 9th-century  Creil  plates  on 
walls,  pair  of  19th-century  black  and  white  Staf- 
fordshire plates,  three  18th-century  English  en- 
gravings of  a  Captain  Cook  voyage,  $1,602  set, 
three  19th-century  Venetian  charcoal  drawings  in 
the  oriental  manner,  $2,160  set,  similar  at  Indigo 
Seas  (see  above)  Chaise  custom-slipcovered  in 
Katmandu  cotton  paisley,  pillows  of  Anglo-Indian 
fabrics.  $125-$250  ea,  1930s  wicker  settee  with 
vintage  upholstery,  $2,450,  1930s  wicker  wing- 
back  chair  with  vintage  upholstery.  $950,  Chinese 
export  leather  trunk  with  painted  flowers,  $1,200, 
floor  lamp  with  floral  shade,  $1 ,350,  1930s  memo- 
ry-work pieces  on  far  table.  $95-$600  ea,  oil  paint- 
ing of  birds  of  paradise,  $480,  similar  at  Indigo 
Seas  (see  above).  Souvenir  de  Ma/orque  painting, 
1936,  by  Lilly  Steiner,  similar  at  Los  Angeles  Fine 
Art  Gallery,  Los  Angeles  (213)  855-2599  163  Irish 
handkerchief  linen  draped  over  bed,  love  seat  with 
English  chintz  slipcover  at  foot  of  bed,  $2,450, 
1 9th-century  English  floral  quilt  on  love  seat.  $850. 
1930s  sofa  with  English  chintz  slipcover,  $3,600. 
assorted  pillows  of  English  or  French  chintz,  $1 50- 
$250  ea,  1 9th-century  Chinese  wallpaper-covered 
trunk.  $850.  Vieux  Pans  porcelain  vase  with  paint- 
ed flowers,  $95,  similar  at  Indigo  Seas  (see  above) 
1920s  Portuguese  needlepoint  carpet,  similar  at 
Y  &B  Bolour  (see  above) 
TEXAS  TOUR  DE  FORCE 
Pages  164-73  Architecture,  by  Paul  Rudolph,  Ar- 
chitect, 246  East  58  St  ,  New  York,  NY  1 0022,  (212) 
319-9244  168-73  Custom-color  Prestige  cut-pile 
wool  carpets  throughout,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  Car- 
pet, NYC.  Atlanta.  Boston.  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dama. 
Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia.  San  Francis- 
co. Troy.  Washington.  D  C  .  Gregory  Alonso. 
Cleveland.  Dean-Warren,  Phoenix  168-69  Satin 
La  Tour  cotton.silk  upholstery,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  (see  above  for  pg  138)  Chrome  stain- 
less-steel adjustable  lamps  (#1  U.'WV).  to  the  trade 
from  Cedric  Hartman,  for  showrooms  (402)  344- 
4474  Barcelona  glass  steel  table,  by  Mies  van  der 
Rohe.  to  the  trade  at  KnollStudio.  division  of  the 
Knoll  Group,  for  dealers  (800)  223-1354  170  Flat 
Brno  armchairs,  by  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  to  the  trade 
at  KnollStudio  (see  above)  171  Barcelona  uphol- 
stered leather  steel  chairs,  stool,  by  Mies  van  der 
Rohe,  to  the  trade  at  KnollStudio  (see  above)  172 
Cesca  chair  at  desk,  by  Marcel  Breuer,  to  the  trade 
at  KnollStudio  (see  above)  173  Cham  and  Line 
324-thread-count  cotton  bed  linens,  to  order  from 
Pratesi,  for  stores  (212)  288-2315 
GREAT  IDEAS 

Page  175  Glass  ball  ornaments,  Vienna,  1901, 
$32  50,  Sunshine,  $32  50.  Celestial.  $30.  Comet. 


$35.  similar  at  Salou,  NYC  (212)  595-9604  Grar 
Galon  Directoire  spun-rayon  ribbon  on  gumdrc: 
present,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  abov  ^ 
for  pg  155)   Hand-strung  glass  ball  garlands  c 
wire,  at  Judyth  vanAmnnge,  NYC  (212)  925-4749 
Custom  slipcover,  to  order  from  Richard  Ken- 
Langham,  NYC  (212)  744-1110  Patricia  Sun  wa' 
paper,  to  the  trade  at  Christopher  Hyland,  fc 
showrooms  (212)  688-6121    Blackberry  crear 
ware  dessert  plates.  $25  ea,  copper  plate  stanc 
$200.  French  wire  ribbon,  $4.25-$5.50  yd,  at  Wo" 
man-Gold  &  Good  Co  ,  NYC  (212)431-1888  Cos 
torn  gift  wrapping,  from  $120.  by  Feldman  Hagar 
Interiors.  NYC (212) 472-1290  WatteauSllkTaffeta 
on  Rolland's  gifts,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see 
above  for  pg  138)  Milliken  wallpaper  on  Dunnam's 
gift,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above  foi 
pg  155)  176  Pepper  berry  wreath,  $125,  from  Fan- 
tasia Floral  Design,  NYC  (212)  517-3458  Glide:: 
carved-wood  star  tieback,  $1 30  pr,  gilded  carvec 
wood  leaf  tieback.  $320  pr.  French  brass  decora 
tive  box.  $260,  custom  silk  organza  tablecio!" 
$250,  at  Dampierre  &  Co  ,  NYC  (212)  966-547a 
Celestial  ball,  $30.  similar  at  Salou  (see  above 
Calla  lilies,  brass  vase,  from  Penny  Design  for  En- 
tertalning,  NYC  (21 2)  288-7000  Cascading  cloved 
orange  topiary,  $150,  pineapple  dned-rose  topi- 
ary. $175.  from  VSF,  NYC  (212)  206-7236.  Table 
flowers  by  Zez6.  NYC  (212)  753-7767  Gold  ball- 
room chairs,  to  rent  from  Props  for  Today,  NYC 
(212)  206-0330  Aster  service  plate,  $45,  English 
King  sterling  flatware,  $362  4-piece  place  setting, 
from  Tiffany  &  Co  ,  to  order  (800)  526-0649,  Gold 
porcelain  ramekins,  $12  50  ea.  French  gilded- 
glass  candies,  $15ea.  champagne  flutes,  $40 ea, 
laurel  napkin  rings.  $12  ea.  gold  paper  doilies.  10 
for  $1 3.  at  Wolfman-Gold  &  Good  Co  (see  above) 
Cotton  jacquard  napkins,  from  Pratesi  (see  above 
for  pg  173)  One-of-a-kind  copper/wood/crysiai 
votive  candle  sculpture,  by  R  W  Russell,  similar  at 
Stubbs  Books  &  Pnnts,  NYC  (212)  772-3120. 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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AT     LARGE 


I  asked  Bob  Bray 
to  tell  me  a 
Christmas  story 


"When  Mother  shot  herself  with 
Dad's  .22-cahber  rifle,  I  stood 
over  her  and  looked  at  the  fresh 
pool  of  blood  as  red  as  the  duch- 
ess of  Windsor's  fingernails  and 
I  made  a  silent  vow  to  myself 
■■^^^^^^^^^i^B  that  someday  I  would  be  fa- 
mous. The  radio  was  blasting  Elvis  singing  'Don't  Be 
Clruel.'  It  was  1956.  I  was  thirteen.  OK,  so  maybe  the  ra- 
dio wasn't  blasting  Elvis,  but  if  at  a  strategic  moment  in 
her  autobiographv  Diana  \'reeland  can  look,  up  and  see 
C>harles  Lindbergh  making  his  way  to  Paris,  I  can  have 
Elvis  on  the  radio.  Yes,  definitely  Elvis. 

"Anxiety  and  lack  of  an  audience  muted  any  sounds 
my  voice  might  have  made  to  call  for  help.  I  suppose  it 
was  anxiety.  I  have  always  had  difficulty  naming  feelings 
and  I  have  had  too  many  to  trv  naming  them  all.  The 
scarier  ones  got  buried  before  they  got  named. 

"My  brother,  ten  years  older,  was  in  the  army's  lan- 
guage school  in  California  at  the  time.  Dad  was  not  at 
home.  Dad  was  never  at  home.  Never. 

"If  it  is  true  that  less  is  more,  i  was  born  with  everv- 
thing.  We  lived  in  a  town  called  Fox,  in  nowhere  south- 
ern Oklahoma,  in  a  three-room  shack 
without  plumbing.  It  w  as  at  the  foot  of 
a  recentlv  toppled  wooden  oil  derrick 
at  the  end  of  a  dusty  dirt  road.  To  add 
further  embarrassment  and  humilia- 
tion to  this  circumstance.  Dad,  who 
never  finished  anything,  had  painted 
the  house  the  same  shimmering  silver 
as  the  oil  field  storage  tanks  that  lit- 
tered that  part  of  the  countrv.  'The 
best  primer  money  can  buy,"  he  had 
said,  before  permanently  tilting  him- 
self back  in  a  chair  at  the  domino  table 
in  the  pool  hall  which  was  tcj  become  P 
his  home  and  hangcmt  for  the  rest  ot  _/y  ^.^^    -.j 

his  life.  Occasionally  I  would  hitch-    HhMw^^ 
hike  into  town  to  sneak  a  peek  at  him    B^     *  ^ 

through  the  window.  Sometimes  he 

would  notice  me  and  wave  but  usuallv    Bob  Bray  at  the  New 
,.  York  Public  Library, 

not.  Dominoes  was  a  serious  game  re- 

ciuiring  a  concentiation  which  could  not  allow  the  bur- 
den of  a  family.  Nonetheless,  I  loved  him. 

"Mother  regained  consciousness;  Dad  appeared  at  the 
screen  door.  This  duel  of  uncanny  timing  was  as  shock- 
ing an  even!  as  Mother's  'accident,"  as  we  came  to  call  it. 
No  words  were  spoken.  We  made  eye  contact,  significant 
eve  (oiuad:  Mother,  stoic;  me.  painfully  questioning; 
Dad.  predictably,  not  readable.  But  he  did  handle  all  the 
details  with  an  efficiency  totally  alien  to  our  household, 
quK  kly  driving  to  the  general  store  to  call  for  an  ambu- 


lance, putting  Mother  into  bed.  1  cleaned  the  red  off  the 
highlv  waxed  yellow  floral  linoleum. 

"The  arrival  of  the  local  black  hearse,  which  doubled 
as  theambulance,  added  its  own  worn  morbiditv  to  the 
scene.  Mother  was  taken  away  and,  with  her,  her  very 
special  brand  of  schizophrenia,  which  she  had  polished 
and  honed  to  the  delight  and  the  fright  of  her  children. 
The  surreal  evening  came  to  a  close  quickly.  Dad  in  his 
'52  Chevy  followed  the  hearse.  I  could  see  them  both  a 
mile  away  where  the  dirt  road  intersected  the  pavement. 
The  hearse  turned  north  toward  the  state  hospital,  Dad 
ttnned  sotith  toward  his  domino  game. 

"You're  asking,  what  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with 
decorating?  I'm  telling  you,  it  has  everything  to  do  with 
decorating.  As  far  back  as  my  memory  reaches,  mv  envi- 
ronment was  a  source  of  shame,  a  symbolic  manifesta- 
tion of  one  family's  malfunction,  a  billboard  blatantly 

stating  .NOSELF-ESl  EEM  HERE. 

"I  hated  heating  bath  water  on  the  kitchen  stove.  I  hat- 

"If  it  is  true  that  less  is  more, 
I  was  born  with  everything" 

ed  the  outdoor  toilet — freezing  in 
winter,  black  widow  spiders  in  sum- 
mer. I  hated  too-small  spaces,  no  pri- 
vacv,  a  house  that  did  not  work,  a 
house  that  insulted  my  inexplicably 
high  regard  for  aesthetics.  I  wanted  to 
have  lunch  with  Bertrand  Russell  and 
Dame  Edith  Sitwell  at  Pauline  de 
^  Rothschild's.  I  wanted  to  wear  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright's  cape  to  take  tea  with 
Coco  Chanel  at  31  rue  Cambon.  How 
did  I  know  these  people  existed? 
These  places?  The  books.  The  shack 
had  books — in  every  corner,  on  every 
surface,  under  anything  on  legs,  on 
top  of  the  refrigerator.  Voltaire,  Bal- 
^^  J  zac,  Nietzsche,  Camus,  Schopenhau- 
er. Kierkegaard,  Steinbeck,  Faulkner, 
Hemingwa\.  Wolfe,  Lawrence,  Dostoyevsky,  Twain, 
Whitman,  Tolsto\.  Fitzgerald,  Capote.  My  mother  and 
brcnher  were  avid  readers  with  a  religious  reverence  for 
an\  thing  in  print.  Fhe  books  were  their  legacy  to  me. 

"Long  before  mv  formal  training,  I  had  the  hooks. 
Long  before  the  travel  and  the  work  w  ith  the  rich,  the  fa- 
mous, the  artists,  the  writers,  I  had  the  books.  Long  be- 
fore mv  partnership  with  Mike  Schaible,  I  had  the  books. 
Barbara  Bush  is  right.  Reading  educates.  Education  saves 
children.  In  America  anything  is  possible.  In  a  democra- 
cv  anyone  can  decorate.  Give  a  book  for  Christmas." 
2  7  3  5  Charles  Gandee 
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